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pANTERBURY  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
^  POUNDING  A  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
(incorporated  bj  Rojai  Charter,  dated  13(b  'Steremher,  IStS). 

NoncB  IB  hereby  given,  that  the  AiaoculioD  being  at 
length  in  a  condition  to  proceed  Vrith  thedr  imdertakiDg,  have 
raaolved  to  do  eo  vithaut  fartheT  delay. 

The  Territory  of  the  AsaocintioD  ia  now  under  caretdl 
nrvey,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  selection  on  the  ipot  of 
propertJes  in  land  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

It  ii  proposed  that  the  intending  Coloaista  ghall  proceed 
fmra  England  to  found  the  Settlement  in  the  course  of  the 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office. 
By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Managtment, 

H.  F.  ALSTON,  Skobktabt. 

41,  Charmg  Orou,  Jan.  12,  1S50. 


CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 
9ome  of  the  Gentlemen  intending  toSmigrate  as  FomrDKBa 
or  TKE  SKFTLEiCKirr,  UEET  DAILT  at  these  Roonu,  from 
Tan  till  Five  o'olook ;  and  will  be  happy  to  reorava  and  oo- 
qierate  with  those  who  may  wish  to  jinii  them  as  the  First 
Body  of  intending  Colonista,  or  to  give  information  on  the 
snbject  to  others,  either  orally  or  by  lette^. 
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Owing  to  the  fact,  that  several  Maps  of  New  Zealand 
haye  already  been  published,  and  also  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  new  one,  including  all  recent  discoveries  and 
amendments,  is  actually  on  th^  point  of  publication 
by  a  leading  hydrographer,  it  hf&  ..been  thought  un- 
necessary to  furnish  a  Map  with  the  present  work. 

Dbcembbb,  1848. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SUMMARY   OF   INFORMATION    CONTAINED. 

Tbe  proceedings  of  the  '^  Association  for  founding 
THE  Settlement  of  Canterbury,  in  New  Zealand,'* 
have  excited,  especially  among  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a  very  general  interest  in  the  plan  of  colo- 
nization promoted  by  that  body;  and  a  demand  appears 
thereby  to  have  been  created  for  some  detailed  informa- 
tion, not  only  as  to  that  plan,  but  also  as  to  New  Zea- 
land, the  country  which  the  Association  have  selected 
as  the  field  most  suitable  for  their  operations.  Such 
information  as  to  New  Zealand  has  hitherto  been  lying 
scattered  through  a  mass  of  books  and  other  publica- 
tions, put  forth  by  travellers,  missionaries,  Colonists, 
non- colonist  officials,  journalists.  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Colonial  Department  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany which  has  now  become  a  branch  of  that  depart- 
ment, at  different  periods  between  Captain  Cook's 
voyages  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  pre- 
sent time.  But  one  portion  of  these  documents  is  out 
of  print,  expensive,  or  difficult  of  access;  another  re- 
lates only  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  Islands,  or  has 
been  superseded  by  more  recent  publications;  and  the 
remainder  is  little  more  than  a  desultory  record  of  the 
wearying  disputes  which  have  taken  place,  either  in 
the  Colony  or  in  England,  between  various  parties  con- 
cerned.    In  short,  scarcely  one,  among  recent  publica- 
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2  SUMMARY  OF 

tions,  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion desired  by  intending  Colonists  of  New  Zealand. 

Such  persons,  and  especially  those  who  are  about  to 
take  a  part  in  founding  the  proposed  Settlement  of  Can- 
terbury, it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  supply,  in  as 
cheap  and  compact  a  form  as  possible,  with  the  details 
of  knowledge  which  they  require  on  the  subject.  These 
will  comprise — a  statement  of  the  early  proceedings  of 
the  Canterbury  Association,  and  of  the  plans  for  future 
operations  on  which  they  have  hitherto  determined;  a 
general  description  of  the  geographical  position  and 
conformation  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  its  physical  fea- 
tures and  capabilities  for  production  and  commerce;  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  history,  from  the  earliest  discovery 
of  the  group  up  to  the  present  time;  a  separate  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  existing  Settlements,  and  of  the 
several  districts  of  country,  now  lying  either  totally  un- 
occupied or  only  partially  inhabited,  which  have  been 
as  yet  explored,  and  which  appear  to  offer  eligible  sites 
for  the  Canterbury  Colony;  all  particulars  relating  to 
the  New  Zealand  Company  and  its  colonizing  arrange- 
ments; an  account  of  the  political  institutions  by  which 
the  present 'Colonists  are  governed,  and  of  those  which 
have  been  promised  them  for  the  future;  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  preparations  necessary  for  departure,  with 
any  other  information  which  may  suggest  itself  as  of 
use  to  the  intending  Colonist. 

This  information  will  be  gathered  from  the  most 
recent  and  authentic  of  those  abundant  sources  which 
have  been  above  enumerated.  The  compiler  has  also 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  personal  observation,  while 
travelling  over  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  during 
the  first  four  years  and  a  half  of  the  colonization  which 
has  actually  taken  place:  and  he  has  watched,  with  the 
attentive  interest  of  an  early  Colonist,  during  a  subse- 
quent sojourn  of  four  years  in  England,  the  gradual 
growth  of  that  opinion  in  favour  of  systematic  colo- 
nization; combining  ample  provision  for  religious  and 
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educational  purposes  with  the  other  advantages— namely, 
due  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  Colonists,  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  labour, — ^which  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  and  proceedings  of  the  Canterbury  Association. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Canterbury  Atsociation-^Sketch  of  their  plan^^Prelimin&ry  ar^^ 
rangtmentM^'Proceedingt'^Tlie  Old  English  tpirit  of  Colonizing, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the  Associa-* 
tion  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter: — > 

Tbi  Abchbishof  ov  Cavtsbbubt,  Pbbiidbvt. 


The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Duke  of  Bacdeuch. 

The  Marquis  of  Cholmondelej. 

The  Earl  of  EUesmere. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  M.P. 

Viscount  Mandeville,  M.P. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

The  Bishop  of  Bipon. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

♦The  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Bishop  Coleridge. 

Lord  Ashbnrton. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 

Viscount  Alford,  M.P. 

•Lord  Courtenay,  M.P. 

Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 

Lord  A.  Hervey,  M.P. 

Lord  J.  Mannei-s. 

♦Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  James,  Bart. 

Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart. 

Bight  Hon.  H.  Goulbum,  M.P. 


Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P. 

•  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  K.C.H. 
The  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

•C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  H.  Pole  Carew,  Esq.,  M.P. 

•  Hon.  R.  Cavendish. 
•Hon.  F.  Charteris,  M.P. 

•  Thos.  Somers  Cocks,  Esq.,  M.P. 
•Rev.  E.  Coleridge. 

•  Wm.  Forsyth,  Esq. 
•Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
•J.  R.  Godley,  Esq. 

•  Edmund  Halswell,  Esq. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Hare. 

•  Rev.  E.  Hawkins. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hinds. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hook. 

•  John  Hutt,  Esq. 

•  G.  K.  Rickards,  Esq. 
•J.  Simeon,  Esq.,  M,P. 
A.  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  J.  Talbot. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Torlesse. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Trench. 

•E.  Jemingham  Wakefield,  Esq. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce. 


(Those  marked  •  form  the  Committee  of  Management.) 

The  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  F.  Alston ;   and  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 
eiation  is  at  No.  4el,  Charing  Cross,  London. 


4        SKETCH  OF  THE  PLAN  FOR  THE 

The  following  extracts  from  the  earliest  publication 
of  the  Association,  called  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Plan  which 
has  been  formed  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Canter- 
bury Settlement,  and  of  the  views  on  which  that  Flan 
is  founded,"  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  especially  to 
intending  Colonists. 

"  It  has  now  become  a  truism  to  say  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not 
take,  indeed  never  have  taken,  a  proper  view  of  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  the  founders  of  Colonies.  The  ancients  sent  out 
a  full  representation  of  the  parent  state,  a  complete  segment  of 
society,  to  become  the  germ  of  a  new  nation.  They  carried  with 
them  their  gods,  their  rites,  their  festivals ;  nothing  was  left  behind 
that  could  be  moved,  of  all  that  the  heart  and  eye  of  au  exile  misses. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  consolations  for  the  loss  of  home,  men 
of  all  classes  yielded  to  the  natural  feeling  of  restlessness  aod  desire 
for  scope  and  room  which  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  population 
in  an  old  country,  a  feeling  not  only  excusable  but  laudable,  and 
evidently  implanted  by  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme  by  which  the  earth  is  replenished  and  subdued.*' 

"It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  on  the  contrast  which  modem 
colonizing  operations  have  exhibited ;  most  of  our  emigrations  have 
been  composed  almost  entirely  of  one  class,  and  tbat  class  the  one 
which  is  least  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  all  the  higher  elements  of  civilization.  Driven  fi'om  their  mother 
country  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence,  they  fouud  them- 
selves in  the  British  colonies  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  They  got 
comparatively  rich,  doubtless:  at  any  rate  they  lived  better,  and 
provided  for  their  families  better,  than  they  could  have  done  at  home ; 
but  at  what  a  price  were  these  advantages  purchased!  If  the 
institutions  and  arrangements  of  British  society  be  (as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  them)  wholesome  and  desirable ;  or  if,  whether 
wholesome  and  desirable  or  not,  they  have  become  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  who  have  grown  up  under  their 
shadow,  how  painful  and  injurious  must  be  tbe  shock  when  the 
habits,  feelings,  and  associations  which  are  produced  by  them,  aod 
which  have  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  moral  being  of  an 
English  emigrant,  are  suddenly  torn  away !  It  is  no  wonder  if  we 
find  that  society  in  our  Colonies,  originating  as  it  did  under  such 
circumstances,  has  so  often  presented  but  a  defaced  resemblance  to 
that  of  tlie  parent  state,  wbile  exhibiting,  in  an  exnggerated  foim, 
some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  our  age  aud  country.  How 
could  it  bo  otherwise  ?  Let  us  consider  the  position  of  the  poor 
aud  uneducated  emigi'tuit  in  his  adopted  country.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  seek  from  the  affluent  and  cultivated  class  above  him, 
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relief  in  distress,  and  advice  in  difficulty ;  members  of  that  class 
rarely  emigrate  under  our  present  system.  He  lias  been  used  to  go 
to  the  neighbonring  church ; — in  the  new  settlement  he  has  access, 
if  at  all,  certainly  with  difficulty,  to  any  place  of  worship.  He  has 
children  old  enough  to  go  to  school ;  he  needs  religious  rites  and 
consolations ;  the  schoolmasters  and  clergymen  are  few  in  number 
and  widely  dispersed.  In  short,  no  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
due  provision  for  the  cravings  of  his  moral  nature ;  we  have  thought 
of  our  colonists  chiefly  as  of  so  much  flesh  and  blood  requiring  to 
be  renewed  by  food  and  covered  with  clothing ;  the  food  of  the  heart 
has  received  but  secondary  care.  Hence  have  proceeded  the  mate- 
rialism, the  rudeness,  above  all,  the  neglect  of  religion,  which  have 
been  but  too  general  in  the  new  countries  which  we  have  peopled, 
but  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  contempt.  It  were  well  if  we  oftener  recollected  that 
these  untoward  results  are  due  to  our  own  defective  process  of 
colonization,  and  that  our  business  and  duty  is,  not  to  complain  of 
reaping  as  we  have  sown,  but  to  effect,  if  possible,  such  a  reform  in 
that  process  as  may  correct,  in  a  measure,  the  evils  of  the  past,  and, 
at  all  events,  provide  against  their  recurrence." 

"  We  are  anxious  not  to  state  too  strongly  the  grounds  for  the 
present  attempt,  as  arising  from  the  actual  state  of  our  dependencies. 
We  are  aware  that,  with  regard  to  several  if  not  all  of  them,  higher 
and  worthier  views  have  been  entertained  and  acted  on  at  home,  and 
also  that  the  state  of  society  existing  in  them,  in  the  important 
respects  which  we  have  referred  to,  is  very  much  better  than  it 
formerly  was,  and  is,  we  may  hope,  in  a  condition  of  progressive  and 
constant  improvement.  But  we  do  feel  that  those  efforts  after 
improvement  labour  nnder  this  disadvantage, — ^that  they  are,  in 
great  measure,  efforts  to  overtake  an  evil  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  occupation  of  the  ground,  and  are  necessarily  deficient  in 
method  and  in  comprehensiveness.  Our  present  object  is,  therefore, 
to  set  an  example  of  %  colonial  settlement  in  which,  from  the  first, 
all  the  elements,  including  the  very  highest,  of  a  good  and  right 
state  of  society,  shall  find  their  proper  place  and  their  active  opera- 
tion." 

"  Such  are  the  first  principles  of  the  design ;  the  promoters  of  it 
have  become  convinced  that  men  of  station  and  character,  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement,  moral  and  religious  men,  such  as  contribute  by 
their  influence  to  elevate  and  purify  the  tone  of  society,  are  in  great 
measure  deterred  from  emigrating,  by  a  fear  of  those  moral  plagues 
which  have  been  described  as  rife  in  new  countries.  Especially 
fathers  of  families,  who  see  no  prospect  of  providing  for  their 
children  in  tiieir  own  station  of  life  at  home,  must  be  quite  aware  of 
the  opportunities  which  a  colonial  life  affords  of  comfortable  inde^ 
pendenee  and  advantageous  settlement ;  but  they  consider,  and 
justly,  such  beaeflts  as  too  deariy  purchased  by  the  possible  loss  of 
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the  appliances  of  civilization  and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  They 
do  not  choose  to  expose  their  children  to  the  danger  of  giowing  up 
ivithout  the  means  of  education,  and  thus  of  relapsing  into  virtual 
atheism,  or  of  joining,  from  a  kind  of  necessity,  the  communion  of 
the  nearest  sect  which  bears  the  Christian  name.  It  is  perceived, 
then,  that  adequate  provision  for  man's  moral  and  religious  wants  in 
tlie  new  country  contains  the  primary  element  of  successful  colo- 
nization, not  only  on  account  of  the  importance  of  such  provision 
per  sCf  but  also  because  thereby  alone  can  a  really  valuable  class  of 
men  be  induced  to  join  in  the  foundation  and  settlement  of  colonies." 

"  Upon  this  idea  our  plan  is  founded.  We  intend  to  form  a 
Settlement,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  members  of  our  ovni  Church, 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  supply  of  clergy,  witli  all  the  appliances 
requisite  for  carrying  out  her  discipline  and  ordinances,  and  with 
full  provision  for  extending  them  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
population.'* 

"  As,  by  preserving  unity  of  religious  creed,  the  difficulties  which 
surround  the  question  of  education  ai'e  avoided,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  provide  amply  and  satisfactorily  for  that  object." 

"  The  Committee  of  Management  will  have  the  power  of  refusing 
to  allow  any  person  of  whom  they  may  disapprove  to  become  an 
original  purchaser  of  land,  and,  as  that  power  will  be  carefully 
exercised,  it  is  hoped  that  ineligible  colonists  may  be  almost  entirely 
excluded,  and  that  the  new  community  will  have  at  least  a  fair  start 
in  a  healthy  moral  atmospLere." 

**  The  purchasers  of  land  will  have  the  selection  of  labourers  to 
be  recommended  for  a  free  passage;  such  labourers  to  be  also, 
exclusively,  bondjide  members  of  the  English  Church." 

After  stating  that  New  Zealand  has  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  site  for  the  projected  Colony,  and  giving  a  general 
outline  of  the  arrangements  as  to  the  price  of  land,  and 
as  to  the  collection  and  management  of  the  contribu* 
tions  required  from  each  purchaser  towards  the  objects 
of  the  Association — ^arrangements  which  have  since  been 
further  matured  and  carried  into  detail,  and  which  will 
be  found  fully  described  in  the  ensuing  portion  of  this 
chapter — the  *  Sketch*  thus  continues:— 

"  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  plan ;  those  who  bring  it 
before  the  public  propose  to  themselves  a  high  object,  being  nothing 
less  than  a  reform  in  our  system  of  colonization,  which  might 
almost  appear  to  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  colonists 
have  no  intellects  to  be  cultivated,  no  souls  to  be  saved ;  and  that 
by  emigrating  they  lose  their  right  to  the  feelings  and  aspirations, 
tlie  habits  and  institutions  of  Englishmen.    They  believe  that  by  a 
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careful  application  of  the  means  which  they  have  devised,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  religion  and  civilization, 
according  to  the  forms,  attachment  to  which  has  become  a  second 
nature  in  Englishmen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  fiill  develop 
ment  to  tlie  virtues  which  are  exhibited,  and  the  advantages  which 
ftie  enjoyed,  by  a  young  and  prosperous  people ;  and  they  confidently 
liope  that,  if  the  present  undertaking  be  successful,  its  example  will 
be  quickly  followed,  and  will  produce,  ultimately,  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  consequences  upon  the  Church,  the  Colonies, 
and  the  Empire." 

"  It  is  conceived  by  the  promotera  of  the  Settlement  now  con- 
templated, that  the  present  time  is  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing 
the  plan  before  the  public.  Extraordinaiy  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  political  and  social  system  of  Europe ;  the  future  is  dark  and 
troubled ;  *'  men  s  hearts  are  failing  them  for  fear ;"  and  many 
peraons  who  have  been  deterred  hitherto  by  dread  of  change  from 
entering  upon  the  new  cai'eer  afforded  by  colonization,  will  now 
probably  be  impelled  into  it  by  the  same  motive  acting  in  a  different 
direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  the  **  uneasy 
classes "  in  this  country  are  very  numerous.  They  belong  to  all 
ranks  of  society;  but  we  have  one,  more  particularly,  in  view;  we 
allude  to  clergymen  and  country  gentlemen  who  began  life,  perhaps, 
with  what  was  then  a  competency,  but  who  have  now  to  meet  the 
demands  produced  by  large  and  growing  families,  who  foresee  the 
necessity  of  descending  to  a  lower  station  in  life  than  that  which 
they  have  hitherto  occupied,  and  to  whose  children  the  crowd  and 
pressure  observable  in  every  walk  of  life  seem  to  close  every 
reasonable  chance  of  progress,  or  even  subsistence.  Such  are 
especially  the  persons  to  whom  a  civilized  and  well- ordered  Colony, 
sQch  as  we  propose  to  found,  cannot  but  appear  a  welcome  refuge. 
There  is  in  a  colonial  life  an  absence  of  pretension,  a  universal 
plenty,  a  friendship  of  social  intercourse,  a  continually  increasing 
demand  and  reward  for  every  kind  of  labour  and  exertion,  which  to 
those  who  have  been  sulSering  from  the  struggle  between  pride  and 
penury,  and  whose  minds  are  continually  filled  with  anxiety  about 
the  future^  is  very  pleasing  and  enjoyable.  Supposing,  even,  that 
there  be  not  opportunity  for  making  large  fortunes,  Uie  class  of 
whom  we  speak  do  not  aspire  to  make  them ;  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  living  in  comfort  and  plenty,  without  care  for  what  is  to  come, 
on  a  level,  in  point  of  income,  M'ith  their  friends  and  neighbours ; 
looking  upon  each  additional  child  as  an  additional  blessing,  instead 
of,  as  now,  an  additional  burden;  enjoying  a  quiet  and  happy  life  in 
a  fine  climate  and  a  beautiful  country,  where  want  is  unknown,  and 
listening  from  afar,  with  interest  indeed,  but  without  anxiety,  to  the 
din  of  war,  to  the  tumult  of  revolutions,  to  tlie  clamoar  of  pauperism, 
to  the  struggle  of  classes,  which  wear  out  body  and  soul  in  our 
crowded  and  feverish  Europe  " 
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"  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  list  of  those  whom  circumstances 
haye  predisposed  to  emigration,  by  describing  the  benefits  which  it 
holds  out  to  the  struggling  yeoman,  the  smaJl_  capitalist,  the  enter- 
prising trader ;  to  these  the  prosperity  x)romised  by  good  colonization 
cannot  fail  to  render  our  Settlement  specially  attractive;  but  its 
peculiar  feature  consists  in  the  benefits  which  it  is  intended  to  hold 
out  to  persons  of  refined  habits  and  cultivated  tastes,  whom  the 
moral  evils  inherent  in  our  present  modes  of  emigi*ation  have  pre- 
vented from  availing  themselves  of  its  material  advantages." 

'*  Our  settlement  will  be  provided  with  a  good  College,  good 
schools,  Churches,  a  Bishop,  clergy,  all  those  moral  necessaries,  in 
short,  which  promiscuous  emigration  of  all  sects,  though  of  one 
class,  makes  it  utterly  impossible  to  provide  adequately." 

"  It  is  hoped  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone  which  is  required 
to  fill  the  void  (so  far  as  it  can  be  fiUed)  which  the  loss  of  home 
presents  to  the  imagination  of  a  Colonist, — ^to  strengthen,  instead  of 
weakening,  the  ties  of  memory  and  afifection  which  should  connect 
him  with  England, — to  save  him,  in  short,  from  losing  his  old 
country  while  he  gains  a  new  one.'* 

**  The  Church  of  England  is  now  doing  that  which  her  sons 
complain,  not  without  reason,  that  she  ought  to  have  done  long  ago ; 
she  is  sending  forth  a  segment  of  her  own  body — a  complete 
specimen  of  her  organization — ^which  may  perpetuate  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  doctrine  and  discipline  among  nations  yet  unborn." 

A  pamphlet,  containing  a  much  fuller  prospectus  of 
the  Association's  plans,  has  recently  been  published.* 
The  first  part  relates  to  the  ^^  Capabilities  of  New 
Zealand  for  Colonization;"  but  as  it  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  several  of  the  numerous  authorities  which 
have  been  consulted  in  order  to  complete  the  subsequent 
Chapters  of  the  present  work,  any  quotations  from  it 
will  be  unnecessary. 

The  second  part,  however,  describes  the  "  Pre- 
liminary arrangements  and  economy  of  the  proposed 
Settlement."    It  thus  commences: — 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  most  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies,  which  was  such  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  century, 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  colony  frequently  exceedeid 
those  of  the  parent  state,  has  led  many  to  compare  the 
colonial  policy  of  those  days  with  that  of  our  time  and 

*  *  Plan  of  the  Associatian  for  founding  the  Settlement  of  Canter ' 
hury  in  New  Zealand:    Price  6rf.    John  W.  Parker,  1848. 
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nation.  The  result  of  the  comparison  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  three  most  important  differences  between  the  two 
systems,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  very 
different  measures  of  success  which  have  attended  them. 

The  Greek  Colonies  sailed  from  the  parent  states  per- 
fectly organized,  and,  for  all  purposes  of  internal  govern- 
ment, independent  societies. 

The  territory  occupied  by  each  was  closely  limited  to 
that  which  sufficed  for  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
Colonists,  by  the  necessity  of  a  concentrated  population, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  from  the  inroads  of 
the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  whom  they  had  dispos- 
sessed. 

They  had  slaves,  which  secured  to  them  abundance  of 
labour. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  these  three  conditions  will  be 
fulfilled  in  the  proposed  Settlement  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  New  Zealimd ;  but  it  may  be  alleged,  with 
truth,  that  there  will  be  a  greater  approach  to  these,  or 
equivalent,  conditions  in  this,  than  has  been  ever  accom- 
plished in  any  other  settlement  of  modem  times. 

The  Colonists  will  sail  from  England  as  far  as  possible  Form  of  go- 
an  organized  society ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Miyesty's  ▼enunent. 
Government  to  direct  that  the  Settlement  of  Canterbmy  may 
be,  if  no  local  obstacles  or  other  unforeseen  objections  pre- 
vent it,  constituted  a  distinct  Province,  with  a  separate 
Legislature.*  If  this  intention  be  carried  out,  they  will 
possess  institutions  of  local  self-government  to  an  extent 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  new  Colonies  in  modem  times, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  this  boon,  alone,  would  suffice  to  stamp 
the  Canterbury  Settlement  with  a  peculiar  character,  and  to 
make  it  specially  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  evils  of  the  opposite  system.  Its 
Colonists  will  possess  complete  powers  of  self- taxation,  of 
legislation  upon  all  matters  which  concern  themselves  alone, 
and  of  control  over  all  functionaries  engaged  in  local  ad- 
ministration, without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  other 
and  differently  constituted  communities,  while  it  is  hoped 
that  the  care  exercised  in  selecting  those  Colonists,  and  their 
Seneral  unity  of  opinion  on  topics  which  form  a  fertile  source 
of  discord  at  home,  will  enable  them  to  exercise  with  peculiar 
Advantage  and  facility  the  privileges  with  which  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  .be  entrasted. 

The  population  will  be  concentrated,  not  by  precautions  Coneen- 
ftgainst  the  hostUe  inroads  of  a  warlike  aboriginal  population,  ^ration. 


*  See  page  23. 
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but  by  the  large  sum  of  money  required  to  be  advanced  in 
the  purchase  of  every  acre  of  land. 

It  will  not  have  the  economic  gain,  with  the  moral  de- 
gradation, of  a  slave  population,  to  develope  the  riches  of 
the  country ;  but  the  immigration  fund  will  supply  a  larger 
amount  of  free  labour  to  the  capitalist  than  has  hitherto 
been  procurable  in  recent  British  Settlements. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  following  distinctive  features 
of  the  proposed  Settlement,  which  give  it,  as  is  conceived, 
an  additional  claim  to  superiority. 

These  are  —  the  preluninaty  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the  Settlement; 

The  method  of  free  selection  of  land,  by  every  purchaser 
of  a  land  order ; 

The  arrangement  for  the  selection  of  immigrants  of  the 
labouring  classes ; 

The  preparation  of  roads,  sawn  timber,  and  other  con- 
veniences, before  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Colonists ; 

The  pasturage  system ; 

Religious  and  Educational  endowments. 

To  secure  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  Association, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  demand  an  outlay  of  3/.  an  acre  from 
purchasers  of  rural  land.  This  will  doubtless  appear  a  large 
price  to  those  persons  who  have  not  made  the  elements  of  the 
value  of  land  the  subject  of  a  particular  study,  but  jadge  prin- 
cipally from  the  prices  at  which  they  hear  that  land  in  such 
countries  as  Canada  and  Western  Australia  may  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  few,  who  are  quali- 
fied to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  important  subject, 
will  deny  that  land  in  this  Settlement  will  be  really  cheap 
to  every  resident  proprietor.    Let  us  analyse  his  outlay. 

In  the  event  of  1,000,000  acres  of  rural  land  being  sold, 
which  would  produce  8,000,000/.,  this  sum  will  be  expended 
in  the  following  manner : — 

One-sixth,  or  105.  per  acre,  will  be  paid  to  the 
New  Zealand  Company  for  the  land       .    .    £500,000 

One-sixth  will  be  appropriated  to  surveys  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation     • 500,000 

Two-sixths  to  immigration 1,000,000 

Two-sixths  to  Ecclesiastical  and  educational 
purposes 1,000,000 

Total £3,000,000 

The  price  of  rural  land  is  lOs.  per  acre,  which  is  not  more 
than  will  suffice  to  repay  the  New  Zealand  Company  the  out- 
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Jay  and  risk  of  loss  incurred  in  opening  New  Zealand  to 
colonlEation,  in  porchasing  the  land  from  the  nadTei,  and 
in  maintaining  the  establishment  which  is  necessary  in  the 
Colony  to  protect  its  property  and  carry  on  its  operations ; 
and  in  England  to  represent  its  interests  to  the  Imperial 
Oovemment,  and  to  promote  its  colonization. 

Nor  is  the  land  dear  at  this  prioei  considered  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  the  outlay  at  which  it  may  haT*  been 
acquired  by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  If  reference  be 
mode  to  the  extracts  given  in  the  preceding  pages  to  esta- 
blish its  fertility  and  climate ;  if  the  cost  of  conveying  its* 
produce  to  market  be  considered ;  and  if  this  land  be  then 
compared  with  land  at  the  same  price  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  the  lakes  in  Canada,  (fertility,  position,  and  climate 
being  the  principal  elements  of  the  value  of  wild  land,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  be,)  it  will  appear  that 
not  even  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  seems  to  be 
cheapest,  can  land,  having  equal  quantitiei  oftheie  elementt 
of  value,  be  purchased  at  so  low  a  price  as  in  New  Zealand. 

A  contribution  of  10s.  per  acre  will  be  required  from  every  Preliminary 
purchaser  of  rural  land,  to  form  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  '^^^^  ^^ 
of  the  preliminary  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  territory ;  ^^**^^' 
of  the  subsequent  surveys  of  each  section  as  it  may  be 
selected ;  of  commencing  the  formation  of  the  principal  roads, 
marked  on  the  general  chart ;  of  the  few  temporary  buildings 
required ;  of  the  Association  in  England ;  and  of  the  neces- 
sary staff  in  the  colony. 

This  forms  no  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.  The  pur- 
chaser from  Govemmeift  in  America,  or  the  other  British 
Colonies,  neither  pays  for,  nor  has,  any  of  these  advantages. 
There  the  Government  land  is  divided)  more  or  less  accu- 
rately, into  sections,  according  to  the  regulations  as  to  not 
only  figure,  but  size,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government.  Every  intending  purchaser 
must  choose  one  of  these  sections,  however  wide  it  may  be 
of  the  particular  lot  of  land  which  he  may  wish  to-  ob- 
tain. But  an  accurate  preliminary  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  whole  territory — that  invaluable  guide  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  lines  of  road,  and  the  best  lots  of  land-^haa 
never  been  attempted  in  any  new  Settlement  heretofore; 
although,  in  such  a  case,  every  operation  of  human  industry 
being  yet  unattempted,  its  utility  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  in  an  old  country,  where  it  reveals  so  much  that  has 
been  misdirected  and  misplaced.  Even  in  Europe,  the  in- 
habitants of  few  territories  have  the  advantage  of  such  a 
survey  as  the  purchasers  in  this  district  will  possess.  In 
the  British  Islands,  a  similar  one  is  not  yet  completed. 
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The  gain  to  the  settlers  in  the  diminished  cost  of  making 
the  great  roads  in  the  hest  lines,  as  compared  with  that  of 
making  them  in  improper  lines  at  first,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinually altering  them,  will  mnch  more  than  repay  them  for 
the  outlay  incurred  in  making  this  surrey.  The  vast  ad- 
Tantage  of  security  and  accuracy  of  boundary,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  the  registration  and  transfer  of  all  landed  property, 
will  be  clear  gain.  These  advantages  will  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  outlay  which  this  survey  will  cost. 

At  no  period  of  a  settler's  progress  are  roads  so  essential 
Ho  his  convenience-— almost  to  his  existence — as  when  he 
first  proceeds  to  locate  himself  in  the  bush.  His  family, 
his  household  goods  and  agricultural  implements,  and  food 
to  sustain  his  establishment  until  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
shall  be  sufiicient,  must  all  be  conveyed  to  his  new  abode. 
The  loss  of  time,  labour,  and  property  incurred  in  this  ope- 
ration, in  a  new  country  where  no  roads  have  been  pre- 
viously formed,  will  be  sufficiently  estimated  only  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  America  and  Australia.  The 
purchasers  of  laud,  in  the  Settlement  to  be  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  will  make  a  contri- 
bution accordingly  to  these  expenses.  If  this  money  be 
economically  expended,  (and  e£fectual  precaution  to  secure 
economy  in  this  and  every  other  expenditure  of  the  fiinds 
contributed  by  the  purchasers  of  land  can  and  will  be  taken 
by  the  Association,)  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  a 
more  judicious  investment  of  part  of  the  settler's  capital 
could  scarcely  be  made. 

As  regards  the  expenses  of  the  Association  in  England, 
and  in  the  Settlement,  the  station  and  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  their  moral  responsibility  to  the  Colonists  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  to  the  utmost,  afford,  it  may  be  hoped,  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  any  abuses  of  administration. 
Moreover,  every  operation,  such  as  road-making,  bridge- 
making,  and  buildings  of  all  sorts,  the  execution  of  which 
can  conveniently  be  submitted  to  public  competition,  will  be 
conducted  in  that  manner.  The  utmost  publicity  will  be 
courted;  the  most  detailed  information  of  its  expenditure 
will  be  afforded. 
Immigration  Another  contribution  which  will  be  required  from  the 
'^''^*  purchaser — namely,  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 

price  of  the  land,  or  11,  per  acre  for  rural  land,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  immigration,  may  confidently  be  asserted  to  be  a 
most  advantageous  investment  of  part  of  his  capitnl ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  which  he  could  not  safely  make,  unless 
it  were  compulsory  upon  the  whole  body.  Indeed,  a  larger 
sum  than  this  might  advantageously  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
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pose,  if  all  other  appropriated  land  in  New  Zealand  had 
already  contributed,  or  would  now  contribute  in  the  larger 
proportion,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  consideration. 

Supposing  that  it  be  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
most  profitable  system  of  tillage,  that  at  least  one  adult  male 
agricultural  labourer  should  be  imported  into  the  Settlement 
for  every  thirty  acres  sold ;  and  supposing,  moreover,  that 
on  the  average  there  be  one  such  adult  male  labourer  in 
every  six  individuals  among  the  labouring  immigrants  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes ; — it  will  then  appear  neoessaiy  that  six 
such  immigrants  should  be  landed  for  every  thirty  acres  sold. 
But,  as  the  average  cost  of  passage  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
less  than  15/.  for  each  individual,  the  sale  of  thirty  acres 
will  only  furnish  the  passage-money  of  two  individuids. 

The  contribution,  therefore,  to  the  immigration  fund,  will 
certainly  be  insufficient ;  but,  as  other  owners  of  land  in  New 
Zealand  have  not  contributed  so  much  to  the  labour  fund  of 
the  Colony,  they  would  reap  the  advantage  of  any  larger  out- 
lay, at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

It  must,  also,  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
elasticity  in  the  last  of  the  three  elements — ^land,  labour,  and 
system  of  agriculture,  which  have  to  be  adjusted  to  each 
other  in  every  agricultural  community.  In  New  Zealand, 
the  modification  which  the  system  of  agricnlture  must  re- 
ceive, in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  other  two  elements,  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grass  land.  After  the  land 
shall  have  been  well  cleared,  fenced,  and  cultivated  for  two 
or  three  years,  it  will  be  laid  down  for  several  years  into 
pasture,  to  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  well  adapted  : 
land,  thus  treated,  instead  of  one  sheep  to  four  or  five  acres, 
which  is  the  common  power  of  unimproved  natural  pasture 
in  Australia,  will  maintain  about  four  sheep  per  acre  through- 
out the  year,  with  no  more  dread  of  being  overstocked  in  an 
arid  summer,  as  in  Australia,  than  in  an  inclement  winter, 
as  in  Europe  and  America ;  so  that,  although  a  larger  immi- 
gration fund  could  be  advantageously  applied,  if  the  Asso- 
ciation possessed  it,  and  other  Colonists  in  New  Zealand 
contributed  in  like  proportion,  the  immigration  fund  actually 
determined  on  is  sufficient  to  sustun  a  productive  system  of 
rural  economy. 

Every  purchaser  will  have  the  right  (subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Association)  of  nominating  persons  who  shall  be 
assisted  to  emigrate,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  contri- 
buted by  his  own  purchase  to  the  general  immigration  fund ; 
and,  if  it  be  found  practicable,  some  contribution  towards  the 
expense  of  his  passage  and  outfit  will  be  required  from  each 
immigrant,  as  well  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  greatest  number 
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of  immigruits  for  a  given  expenditure,  as  to  eecuie  a  better 
olasa  of  labonren. 

Town  and  stibnrban  lattdt  will  be  told  at  higher  prioet 
than  rural  land :  but  the  fUnda  derived  flrom  the  aale  thereof 
will  be  expended  for  the  aame  purpoaes,  and  in  the  same 
proportions.* 
Selection  of  So  far  aa  praotieable,  measures  will  be  taken  to  send  indi' 
colonists.  -viduals  of  every  class  and  profession,  in  those  proportions  in 
which  they  ought  to  exist  in  a  prosperous  colonial  oommunity. 

The  Aaaoolation  retaiU)  and  will  oarefiilly  exeroise,  a 
power  of  selection  among  all  those  who  may  apply  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  their  SettlementjOither  as  purchasers, 
or  as  emigrants  requiring  assistanoe.  They  will  do  so  with 
tlie  view  of  insuring,  as  far  as  possible,  that  none  but  persona 
of  good  character,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Ohnroh  of  Eng- 
land, shall  form  part  of  the  population,  at  least  in  its  flrst 
stage ;  so  that  the  Settlement  may  begin  its  existenoe  in  a 
healthy  moral  atmosphere. 
Mode  of  se-  The  peculiarity  of  the  method  of  the  selection  of  land 
lecting  land,  adoptiki  in  this  Settlement,  consists  in  allowing  every  pur- 
chaser of  an  order  for  rural  laud  to  select  the  quantity  men- 
tioned in  his  land  order,  in  whatever  part  of  the  surveyed 
territory  he  may  please,  assisted  by  an  accurate  chart,  which 
will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  repre- 
senting the  natural  features,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the 
main  lines  of  road. 

Certain  rules  as  to  position  and  figure,  embodied  in  the 
instmotions  to  the  Surveyor,  and  framed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent individuals  firom  monopolising  more  than  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  road  or  river  firontage,  must  be  observed  in  each 
selection. 

But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  divide  th« 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  territory  to  be  oolonlsed  (except 
the  sites  of  the  capital  and  other  towns,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  suburban  land  adjoining  each  town  site)  into  sections  of 
regular  size  and  figure,  which  has  been  the  system  generally 
pursued  in  other  Settlements. 

Every  selection  will  be  effected  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
order  communicating  to  the  Chief  Surveyor  a  description  of 
the  spot  on  which  he  wishes  bis  section  to  be  marked  ont. 

If  this  selection  shall  not  violate  the  regulations  as  to  po- 
sition and  figure,  and  if  the  area  included  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  land  stated  in  the  land  order,  the  section  will 
be  immediately  marked  on  the  chart,  and  a  surveyor  will  b« 

sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  mark  it  on  the  ground. 

...  — ■ ■    — ■ — _> —  —  —  —  -     J 

*  See  page  20,  Article  X. 
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The  right  of  priority  of  seleetion  among  the  fint  body  of 
Colonists  will  be  detennined  in  some  equitable  manner, 
-which  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Association  and  the  pur* 
chasers.  Bat,  after  this  ^rst  body  shall  have  had  an  oppor> 
tnnity  of  selecting  their  land,  every  purchaser  of  a  land  order 
will  be  entitled  to  select  any  snnreyed  land  to  the  amount  of  his  . 
order,  which  may  be  unselected  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

The  last  peculiar  feature  of  the  economy  of  l^is  Settle*  Allotment 
Bient  which  deserves  notice,  is  the  system  according  to  of  pastoral 
which  the  pasture  of  such  land  as  may  from  time  to  time  re-  >^*°8e«' 
main  unsold  within  the  limits  of  the  Settlement  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Pastoral  ranges  will  be  allotted  to  purchasers  of  freehold 
land  in  the  Settlement,  the  selection  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  an  order  of  priority  similar  to  that  which  will  ob- 
tain in  the  case  of  freehold  purchases,  and  according  to  the 
following  regulations. 

Every  purchaser  of  rural  land  will  be  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  Agent  of  the  Association  a  twelvemonths'  lease  of  so 
much  of  the  surveyed  and  unappropriated  land  as  shall  not 
exceed  five  times  the  number  of  acres  which  he  shall  have 
purchased,  at  a  rent  of  twopence  per  acre,  paid  in  advance. 
This  lease  will  be  renewable  from  year  to  year  on  the  same 
terms.  The  pastoral  ranges  thus  held  on  lease  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  withdrawn  from  the  market  during  the  twelve- 
month, but  may  be  purchased  like  any  other  lots.  The 
leaseholder  will  be  entitled  to  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  any  other  person  to  become  a  purchaser,  in  order 
that  he  may,  if  he  wishes  it,  buy  the  land  himself  before  that 
period  has  expired. 

The  above  regulations  will  apply  only  while  there  shall  be 
any  portion  of  the  surveyed  territory  which  is  unsold,  and 
unappropriated  for  pasturage.  All  the  unsurveyed  land 
(while  any  shall  remain  unsurveyed),  and  any  surveyed  land 
which  may  remain  unappropriated  according  to  the  above 
reg^atious,  will  be  held  in  common  for  purposes  of  pasturage 
by  all  the  land  purchasers  in  the  Settlement  who  shall  not 
have  obtained  special  ranges,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and 
bye-laws  as  shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  Association 
after  consultation  with  the  Colonists. 

With  reference  to  the  contribution  for  the  establishment  Ecdeslas- 
andendowment  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  institutions,  tical  and 
the  Association  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  iJjjJJf^JjJ, 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  of  providing  a  fund  for  these  pur- 
poses.   The  purchasers  of  land  in  this  Settlement  will  con- 
sist entirely  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  few  of  these  will  question  the  desirableness 
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of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  building  a  sufficient 
number  of  Churches  and  schools,  and  maintaining,  in  its 
complete  form,  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  the  Churchi  pro- 
portionate to  the  lay  population  of  the  Settlement. 

That  an  excessive  provision  for  this  purpose  is  not  made, 
the  following  calculation  will  show. 

Before  going  into  it,  the  Association  wish  distinctly  to 
point  out — what  is  applicable,  indeed,  to  the  whole  subject, 
but  peculiarly  so  to  the  present  branch  of  it, — that  such 
anticipations  and  calculations  ore  at  present  wholly  hypo- 
thetical. They  are  fully  aware  that,  before  they  could  be 
realized,  the  approval  ancL  sanction  of  various  authorities 
must  be  obtained ;  without  which,  indeed,  even  if  they  could 
proceed,  they  would  be  quite  unwilling  to  do  so.  But  it  has 
been  their  object  in  these  remarks  to  hold  out  to  view  the 
idea  of  a  Colonial  Settlement  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  and 
they  feel  most  strongly  that  such  an  idea  would  fall  very 
short  of  that  description  unless  it  included,  and  that  not 
as  a  vague  generality,  but  in  that  amount  of  details  which 
is  here  presented,  the  element  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

Assuming,  by  way  of  hypothesis,  that,  out  of  the  territory 
of  one  million  acres  to  be  allotted  to  this  Settlement,  two 
hundred  thousand  will  be  sold  in  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
the  remainder  appropriated  to  the  leasehold  pasturages,  the 
Association  will  have  at  its  disposal  two  funds,  each  a  little 
exceeding  200,000/. ;  one  appropriated  to  immigration  pur- 
poses, the  other  to  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  establish- 
ments and  endowments. 

The  former  fund,  uuder  the  system  of  partial  contributions 
to  passages,  instead  of  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  them, 
which  the  Association  intends  to  adopt,  will  probably  enable 
the  Association  to  forward  15,000  persons  to  the  Settle- 
ment. 

The  Association,  considering  the  large  surface  (nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Norfolk)  over  which  the  popu- 
lation will  be  distributed,  calculates  that  twenty  Clergymen, 
and  as  many  schoolmasters,  will  not  be  more  than  are  requi- 
site to  establish  and  maintain  that  high  religious  and  edu- 
cational character,  which  the  Association  hope,  vrith  the 
Divine  blessing,  that  this  Settlement  will  possess. 

Assuming  that  the  Churches,  parsonage- houses,  and 
schools  will  be  constructed  of  wood  upon  foundations  of 
stone  carried  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  following  will  be  an  approximate  estimate  of 
their  cost : — 


•f 
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20  Gharo1ies»  at  1,000/.  each ^£20,000 

20  Parsonage-honses  and  Glebes,  at  500/.  each  .  10,000 

20  Sehools,  at  100/.  each 2,000 

A  College  and  Chapel 0,000 

Residenoes  for  a  Bishop,  the  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  an  Archdeacon 3,000 


Total    .     .     .     .£41,000 

Deducting  this  sum  from  the  original  fund  of  200,000/., 
159,000/.  will  remain.  The  interest  derived  from  this  sum 
Tfill  probably  have  to  defray  the  following  stipends : — 

To  a  Bishop £1,000 

To  an  Archdeacon      . 600 

20  Clergymen,  200/.  each 4,000 

20  Schoolmasters,  70/.  each 1,400 


Total,  per  annum    .    .  £7,000 

To  carry  on  our  h3rpothe8is,  if  60,000/.  invested  in  the 
British  fhnds,  yield  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest,  and 
79,000/.  invested  in  Colonial  securities,  yield  six  per  cent, 
interest,  an  annual  income  of  7,540/.  will  be  derived  from 
the  whole. 

This  excess  of  estimated  income  over  estimated  expendi- 
ture, will  appear  only  too  small,  if  the  indispensable  expenses 
of  management  and  the  possibility  of  losses  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

A  pro^rtionate  calculation  might  be  made  on  the  hypo 
thesis  of  any  greater  quantity  of  land  than  200,000  acres 
being  sold,  up  to  that  included  within  the  whole  territory. 

The  members  of  the  Association  have  engaged  in  their 
present  undertaking  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  colonization,  which  the  history 
of  modem  British  Settlements  is  calculated  to  impart,,  may 
enable  them  to  secure  the  proposed  Settlement  against  some 
of  the  main  evils  which  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  other 
Colonies. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  desirable  a  short  statement  should  be  Progress  of 
made  of  the  position  in  which  the  Association  now  stand  as  ^  Aasocia- 
regards   their  resources,  and  of  their  intended  course   of  cMdii£?~ 
action.     They  are  about  to  obtain  immediately  a  Charter  of 
Ineorporation,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  has  been  placed 
at  their  disposal,  as  an  advance  repayable  out  of  the  fiinds 
whieh  will  accrue  from  the  sales  of  land,  when  they  shall  be 
enabled  to  offer  land  for  sale,  in  a  specific  locality,  and  to  a 
specific  amount.     That  sum  they  propose  to  expend,  after 
providing  for  the  very  small  necessary  expenses  of  their 
machinery  in  this  country,  in  providing  the  arrangements 

c2 
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wliich  will  be  reqaired  to  prepare  the  Settlement  for  the 
first  body  of  Colonists.     Mr.  Thomas,  a  gentleman  who  has 
great  local  experience  of  New  Zealand,  and  who  is  emi- 
nently well  qaalified  in  other  respects,  has  been  appointed 
Agent  and  Chief  Surveyor,  and  will  go  out  to  New  Zealand 
on  the  third  of  July  next.    His  instructions  will  be  to  select, 
in  concert  with  the  local  authorities  above  mentioned,*  the 
best  site  for  the  new  Settlement,  which  may  be   obtain- 
able  at  his  arrival.     He  will  take   out  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governor  to  extinguish  the ' 
native  title  (should  any  exist)  to  such  site,  and  to  facili- 
tate, by  every  possible  means,  his  further  proceedings. 
When  the   site   shall  have  been  obtained,  he  will  write 
word  home  to  that  e£fect,  and  immediately  commence  his 
survey,  and  other  preliminary  operations.    During  the  first 
year  it  is  calculated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
territory  will  be  surveyed,  and  rendered  traversable  by  the 
formation  of  main  roads  ;  and  he  will  also  be  empowered  to 
erect  such  buildings  as  may  appear  indispensable  to  the 
convenience  of  the  first  Colonists ;  in  the  performance  of 
this  task,  however,  he  must  be  limited,  not  only  by  the  time, 
but  by  the  amount  of  funds  at  his  disposal.   It  is  impossible 
to  state  accurately  before-hand  how  much  tliose  funds  will 
enable  him  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  the  Association 
can  guarantee  is,  that  they  shall  be,  so  far  as  lies  in  their, 
and   (as  they  entirely  believe)    in  Mr.   Thomas's,  power, 
expended  economically  and  effectually,  in  improving  the 
Settlement,  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Colonists. 

In  the  meantime)  as  about  a  year  will  probably  intervene 
before  the  Association  con  hear  of  Mr.  Thomas's  final  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  and  commencement  of  preparations,  they  will 
be  employed  in  collecting  a  body  of  inteudiug  Colonists, 
who  may  be  ready  to  purchase  laud  when  the  decisive  intel- 
ligence shall  arrive,  and  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments preparatory  to  their  departure. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  therefore,  that  all  persons  wish- 
ing to  join  the  first  body  of  Colonists,  should  place  them- 
selves in  immediate  communication  with  the  Association, 
and  take,  as  far  as  possible,  a  part  in  their  proceedings." 

'*4I,  Charing  Cross, 
ist  of  June,  1848." 

"  P.S. — Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  sailed  in  the  Bemicia  for  New  Zealand,  carrying 
with  him  the  necessary  instiiictions,  as  well  as  despatches 
from  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand.'' 

8//t  of  July,  1848." 


« 


*  The  Goyemor  and  ihs  Bishop  of  Vew  Zealand. 
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An  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  consists  of  two  parts, 
A  and  B.     The  first  part  is  the  following 

"  Plan  of  Colonization  agreed  vpon  between  the  Canterbury 
Association  and  the  New  Zealand  Company" 

"  I.  The  New  Zealand  Company  to  reserve  as  undermentioued,  as 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Settlement  of  Canterbury,  a  tract  of  about 
one  million  (1,000,000)  acres,  in  snch  spot  as  may  be  selected  by 
the  agent  of  the  Association,  in  the  Southern  ProTiuce  of  New 
Zealand. 

II.  The  said  tract  to  be  so  resei^ed  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  receiving  intelligence  that  such  tract,  selected  as 
above  mentioned,  is  in  possession  of  the  Company ;  provided  that 
within  six  months  from  such  date  land  to  the  value  of  300,000/.  be 
sold,  and  that  during  each  year  from  the  said  date  there  be  sold  at 
least  one-tenth  part  of  the  hind  remaining  unsold  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year;  failing  which,  the  Company  to  be  released  from 
farther  reservation  of  the  tract  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  land,  while  reserved  as  above  mentioned,  to  be  sold 
exclusively  to  the  Association  or  persons  recommended  by  it,  or  by 
a  Local  Committee,  mentioned  in  paragi'aph  XVIII  below ;  the  price 
and  the  special  contributions  attached  thereto  to  be  paid  in  ftiU, 
before  the  issue  of  an  order  for  the  land. 

IV.  A  general  survey  of  the  block,  showing  its  natural  features ; 
—such  as  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  whatever  else  constitutes  a 
permanent  natural  landmark,  distinguishing  land  clear  of  timber 
from  forest  laud,  noting  the  vaiious  qualities  of  the  soil,  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  land  to  diiiereut  purposes,  the  best  lines  of  main  road, 
with  other  details  to  be  specified  in  the  Chief  Surveyor's  instructions ; 
—to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  land  is  acquired  by  the  Company 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  to  be  carried  on  as  rigidly 
as  possible.  A  Chai't  of  the  surveyed  land  to  be  kept  in  the  Land- 
Office  for  general  reference. 

V.  A  block  of  about  one  thousand  (1000)  acres  to  be  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  Capital.  The  lines  of  the  principal  streets,  squares, 
&c.,  the  sites  of  all  public  buildings,  parks,  &c.,  required  for  the 
convenience  of  the  future  inhabitants,  to  be  marked  out,  and  such 
buildings  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  the  first  settlers  to  be  erected ;  the  remainder  of  the 
block  to  be  divided  into  quarter- acre  sections,  as  Town  Land. 

VI.  Adjoining  the  site  of  the  Capital,  a  quantity  of  land  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  (1000)  acres,  to  be  selected  and  divided 
into  ten-acre  sections,  as  Suburban  Land. 

VII.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Agent  of  the  Association  (or  to  the 
Chief  Surveyor  for  the  Settlement)  to  select  blocks  of  about  five 
hundred  (000)  acres  each  as  the  sites  of  other  towns,  and  to  cause 
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them  to  be  laid  out  on  the  principle  observed  in  laying  out  the  site 
of  the  capital,  with  similar  reserves  of  SuburboaLand,  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  (500)  acres  each. 

VIII.  The  purchase  of  the  surface  to  include  in  every  case  coal 
and  all  other  minerals  whatever,  granted  to  the  Company  by  the 
Crown,  and  lying  underneath  the  allotment  purchased.  But  with  a 
view  to  the  general  interests  of  the  future  population,  and  to  obtain- 
ing more  ample  funds  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Association , 
the  Company  to  have  power  to  reser%'e  from  sale  any  block  or  blocks 
of  land,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  five  thousand  (5000)  acres,  in 
which  coal  or  metallic  ores  shall  be  ascertained  to  exist,  and  whtoh 
shall  not  have  been  appropriated  to  public  or  private  purposes; 
such  land  and  minerals  as  above-mentioned  to  be  afterwards  appro- 
priated  and  dealt  with  in  such  manner  as  the  Company  and  the 
Association  may  by  mutual  agreement  determine ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  sums  produced  by  such  land  and  minerals  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  the 
sums  paid  upon  other  lands. 

IX.  No  order  to  be  issued  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  rural  land  ia 
the  Settlement,  than  fifty  (50)  acres.  General  regulations  to  be 
laid  down  in  the  Chief  Surveyor's  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
figure  and  position  of  sections,  to  be  observed  in  every  selection , 
whether  for  purchase  or  for  lease. 

X.  The  price  of  Rural  Land  to  be,  per  acre  ...  £0  10  0 
Of  each  quarter-acre  section  in  Uie  Capital  .  .  4  3  4 
Of  each  quarter-acre  section  in  other  Towns  .  .  1  18  4 
Of  eaeh  ten>acre  Suburban  section  adjoining  the 

Capital 25     0    0 

Of  each  ten-acre  Suburban  section  adjoining  other 

Towns 13^6    8 

XI.  Each  purchaser  to  make  the  following  contributions,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  the  land  for  which  he  may  apply — ^namely : 

1.  To  the  Fund  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  purposes,  to  be 

vested  in  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
(until  the  Association  shall  have  obtained  a  Charter  of  In- 
corporation,) a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  price 
of  his  land. 

2.  To  the  Fund  for  Immigration  purposes,  to  be  vested  in  the 

Company,  (until  the  Association  shall  have  obtained  a 
Charter  of  Incorporation,)  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
of  the  price  of  his  land. 

3.  To  the  Fund  fbr  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Association  in 

England,  of  the  Survey  Department,  of  road-making,  of  build- 
ings, and  other  necessary  objects  which  may  not  be  property 
chargeable  to  the  other  Funds,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Company  for  the  special  purposes  of  this  Association,  to 
be  vested  in  the  Company,  (until  the  Association  shall  have 
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obtained  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,)   a  Bum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  price  of  his  land. 

XII.  The  mode  iu  which  the  above  Trusts  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  administered,  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  Association.  But  till 
such  time  as  the  Association  sliall  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
the  said  Trusts  to  be  executively  carried  out  by  the  Society  for  tlie 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Company  respectively,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  members  of  the  Association  from  personal  responsi- 
bility. When  the  Association  shall  have  obtained  a  Charter,  the 
whole  price  of  the  land  sold,  with  the  contributions  attached  to  it, 
to  be  paid  to,  and  administeied  by,  the  Association,  subject  to  the 
liabilities  which  it  shall  have  incurred  to  the  Company,  in  respect 
both  of  repayment  of  advances  and  of  price  of  land. 

XIII.  The  priority  of  choice  among  the  owners  of  land-orders 
sold  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  mentioned  in  paragraph 
II.  to  be  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Association,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  purchasers,  shall  think  fit 

XIV.  Until  such  owners  of  land-orders  shall  have  exercised  their 
right  of  selection,  a  day  to  be  fixed,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
tlie  arrival  at  the  Fort  of  the  Settlement  of  each  vessel  chartered 
either  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Association,  for  receiving  applica- 
tions for  sections  from  all  owners  of  land-orders  who  may  have 
made  their  selections,  according  to  their  res()ective  rights  of  priority 
of  choice.  The  boundary  lines  of  each  section,  so  selected,  to  be 
marked  on  the  Chart,  provided  that  the  genertJ  regulations  as  to 
figure  and  position  of  sections  be  observed. 

XV.  But  after  opportunity  shall  have  been  given  to  the  first 
body  of  purchasers  above  described  to  exercise  their  right  of  selec- 
tion, all  owners  of  land-oHers  to  be  permitted  to  select  the  quan- 
tities of  land  specified  in  their  orders,  according  to  priority  of  appli- 
cation for  particular  sections  at  the  Land-Office  in  the  Settlement. 
Every  section  thus  selected  to  be  measured  off,  without  any  charge 
to  the  purchaser,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  its  selection. 

XVI.  Every  purchaser  of  rural  land  in  the  Settlement  to  have  a 
right  (according  to  a  priority  of  choice,  to  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  freehold  purchases)  to  demand  a 
lease  for  a  year,  with  the  right  of  renewing  it  each  year  until  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  years  above  mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
(2d.)  per  acre,  of  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  five  times  the 
quantity  of  his  purchase,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  until  the 
whole  of  the  surveyed  land  appropriated  to  this  Settlement  shall 
have  been  leased  or  sold  ;  provided  always,  that  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  such  lease,  any  part  of  the  land  so  leased  may 
be  sold,  according  to  the  general  arrangements  now  made ;  but  pro- 
vided also  that  the  person  holding  such  lease  shall  have  thirty  days' 
notice  of  the  intention  of  any  other  person  to  become  a  purchaser, 
in  order  that,  if  he  wish  it,  he  may  buy  the  land  himself;  such  rent 
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to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  unci  in  the  same  proportions,  as 
the  money  produced  by  lands  sold. 

XVII.  The  nnsurreyed  and  unappropriated  land  of  the  Settlement 
to  be  held  in  common  by  the  purchasers  of  freehold  land  therein, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be  framed  by  the  Agent  of  the 
Association,  after  consultation  with  the  purchasers. 

XVIII.  Persons  in  the  Colony,  who  may  be  approved  of  by  a 
Local  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association,  to  be  permitted  to 
purchase  land  in  the  Settlement,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  it  shall  be  sold  in  England. 

XIX.  The  foregoing  plan  to  be  altered  in  detail  (if  it  be  found 
necessary  or  expedient)  by  the  Company  and  the  Association  con- 
currently." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  Appendix  contain9 
copies  of  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Lyttelton,  on 
the  part  of  the  Association,  and  Earl  Grey,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  first  letter,  dated  May  10,  1848, 
informs  Earl  Grey  of  the  formation  of  the  Canterbury 
Association,  and  of  the  negotiations  into  which  they 
have  entered  with  the  New  Zealand  Company  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  million  of  acres  of  land,  and  for  the 
advance  of  funds  for  their  preliminary  operations,  and 
requests  that  his  lordship 

*'  will  address  to  the  GoTemor  of  New  Zealand  such  a  oommuni- 
cation  as  may  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
Captain  Thomas  is  dispatched." 

After  noticing  that 

"  the  Association,  as  at  present  advised,  are  inclined  to  consider 
that  the  Wairarapa  Plains  offer  the  best  site  for  their  intended 
Settlement,  and  one  which  they  hope  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  secure," 

but  that  Captain  Thomas  will  have  discretionary 
power  to  select  any  other  available  site.  Lord  Lytteltoa 
thus  concludes: — 

'*  The  earnest  request  of  the  Association  to  your  Lordship  is,  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  instruct  Sir  George  Grey,  should  there  be 
no  objection  to  such  a  course,  in  the  first  instance,  if  possible,  to 
acquire  from  the  natives  with  the  least  possible  delay,  for  the  Agent 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
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tion,  about  a  million  of  aerm  at  or  near  the  Wainnipa  Plains,  ahonld 
the  Agent  decide  in  farour  of  that  locality,  on  as  favourable  terms  as 
may  reasonably  be  obtained ;  or,  failing  this,  a  similar  amount  in 
any  other  part  of  the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  Colony  which  the 
Agent  may  fix  upon.  The  Association  trust  also,  that  your  Lordship 
irill  instruct  Sir  George  Grey  to  afford  to  their  Agent,  during  the 
period  which  he  must  employ  in  the  surveys  and  other  preparatory 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Colonists,  every  assistance  in  his 
power." 

Earl  Grey's  reply,  dated  May  18,  1848,  expresses 
satisfaction  at  hearing  of  the  formation  of  the  project, 
and  interest  in  its  saccess.     He  says; — 

«  The  Governor  of  New  Zealand  shall  receive  my  instructions  to 
afford  the  Association  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  towards 
securing  the  land  which  may  be  required,  and  shall  be  placed  for 
that  purpose  in  communication  with  the  gentleman  whom  the 
Association  have  selected  for  their  Agent,  as  soon  as  the  latter  may 
arrive  in  the  Colony.  He  shall  be  directed  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  obtain  available  land  to  the  amount  specified  in  your  Lordship's 
letter,  and  to  extinguish  the  native  title  to  it,  if  any  be  found  to 
exist  in  such  locality  as  the  Agent  shall  point  out  to  him." 

Lord  Lyttelton,  in  a  second  letter,  dated  May  23, 
1848,  makes  two  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  first  is  for  the  grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  of  divided  responsibility  and 
conflicting  direction,  involved  in  the  assistance  which, 
without  a  Charter,  it  had  been  necessary  to  obtain  from 
the  New  Zealand  Company  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  as  to  enable  the 
Association  to  act  as  an  independent  body. 

**  The  second  point,"  says  Lord  Lyttelton,  <*on  which  the  Associa- 
tion wish  me  to  make  application  to  your  Lordship,  is  even  more  im- 
portant, and  relates  to  the  question  of  Government  for  the  Colonists. 

"  In  an  interview  which  Mr.  Godley  and  I  had  with  your  Lordship 
OS  the  17th  inst.  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  which  we  had  requested 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  application  fix}m  us  for  the 
grant  of  a  Charter,  generally  similar  to  those  given  to  the  Companies 
who  founded  the  early  American  Colonies,  would  be  entertained, 
your  Lordship  stated  that  you  did  not  think  such  a  grant  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  possible  or  advisable,  but  that  you 
would  be  prepared  (if  the  Canterbury  Settlement  were  founded  in  a 
pttt  of  Kew  Zealand  where  no  difficulty  would  be  interposed  by  the 
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vicinity  of  other  Settlements,  or  the  presence  of  the  natives,  or  any 
other  considerations)  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  exercise  in  our  favour 
the  power  conferred  on  Her  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  Act, 
and  to  constitute  the  Canterbury  Settlement  into  a  distinct  Province, 
under  the  terms  of  that  Act.  Our  report  of  that  interview  was 
received  by  the  Association  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  they  are 
convinced  that  if  the  expectation  tlius  held  out  be  fulfilled,  a  most 
important  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  Colonization  of  the  territory 
which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  out  their  views  in  a  far  more  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  they  could  otherwise  anticipate.  They  believe, 
moreover,  that  tlie  care  with  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  prq- 
posed  Settlement  will  be  selected,  and  the  unity  of  opinion  and  sen- 
timent which  upon  many  important  topics  is  expected  to  prevail 
among  them,  will  give  to  them  peculiar  advantages  and  facilities  in 
the  exercise  of  the  privileges  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted. 

«  I  have  therefore  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Association,  that  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  may>  be 
empowered  to  form  the  site  of  the  Canterbury  Settlement  into  a 
separate  Province,  subject  to  the  conditions  above-mentioned,  as 
specified  by  your  Lordship." 

Earl  Grey's  reply,  dated  May  31,  1848,  states  that 
he  sees  no  objection  to  the  proposed  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, and  will  give  his  immediate  consideration  to 
the  draft  of  such  a  Charter,  which  the  Association  may 
lay  before  him.  As  to  the  second  point,  he  says  he 
will  instruct  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  report 
whether  the  district  selected  may  be  capable  of  erection 
into  a  distinct  Province,  as  recommended,  and  if  so, 
what  boundaries  can  be  conveniently  assigned  to  it; 
suggests  that  the  Agent  of  the  Association  should  com- 
municate his  choice  immediately  to  the  Governor  for  the 
purpose  of  such  report;  and  expresses  a  hope  that  a 
district  may  be  fixed  upon  which  shall  unite  such  capa- 
bility with  other  favourable  conditions. 

"  In  transmitting,"  he  concludes,  "  copies  of  this  correspondence 
to  the  Governor,  I  will  not  fail  to  express  to  him  the  desire  I  enter- 
tain as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  as  I  am 
convinced  that  the  success  of  this  undertaking  will  be  attended  with 
very  great  advantage  both  to  New  Zealand  and  to  this  country." 

During  the  interval  which  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Thomas's  report,  that  he  has 
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selected,  accordiog  to  his  instructionSy  an  appropriate 
site,  and  has  commenced  the  work  of  survejing  and  other 
preparations,  the  Association  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  from  intending  purchasers  of  land,  from 
labouring  people  recommended  bj  such  purchasers  for 
free  passage,  and  from  persons  anxious  to  obtain  any 
of  the  proposed  Clerical  or  Educational  appointments. 
But,  of  course,  the  reply  to  these  applications  can  only 
be  conditional  on  the  receipt  of  a  favourable  report 
from  the  Agent;  as  although  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  anything  will  occur  to  prevent  such  a  report 
from  being  made,  yet,  if  it  should  not  be  made,  no  land 
can  be  sold,  and  no  funds  can  accrue  for  the  religious, 
educational,  or  immigrational  purposes. 

It  is,  however,  important  that  those  who  intend  to 
join  the  first  body  of  Colonists  should  at  once  come 
forward,  in  order  that  they  may  be  consulted  in  all  the 
details  of  arrangement  for  their  departure,  voyage, 
disembarkation,  and  location.  It  is  also  important  that 
they  should  become  well  acquainted  one  with  the  other, 
and  form  themselves,  to  a  certain  degree,  into  an 
organized  society,  possessing  an  esprit  de  corpSy  and 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  object  for  which  they 
shall  have  associated  themselves,  even  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  expected  intelligence.  Twelve  months  is  by 
no  means  too  long  a  space  of  time  for  the  preparations 
which  evi-ry  good  Colonist  individually,  as  wdl  as  the 
body  of  Colonists  collectively,  ought  to  make  for  the  new 
life.  A  few  of  these  preparations  are  described  in  the 
concluding  Chapter  of  this  work:  but  many  others  will 
doubtless  suggest  themselves  to  every  one  who  has,  after 
mature  deliberation,  made  up  his  mind  to  colonize. 

The  swallows,  before  they  wing  their  fiight,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  to  a  more  sunny  clime,  often  col- 
lect and  appear  to  consult  together  respecting  their 
important  migration.  So  ought  the  Canterbury  Colo- 
nists to  form  themselves  into  one  flock,  with  one  mind, 
ready  in  every  way  to  depart  immediately  on  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  the  Agent's  report.  They  ought  not  to  become 
first  acquainted  with  each  other  on  the  voyage,  or  after 
landing  in  the  Colony. 

But  in  order  to  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  some  of 
the  bolder  and  more  determined  among  those  who  pro- 
pose to  go  should  be  the  first  to  declare  their  intention, 
as  many  persons  shrink  from  doing  so,  until  they  know 
that  they  will  be  countenanced,  by  others  of  the  same 
rank  in  life  as  themselves,  in  what  has  lately  come  to 
be  considered  rather  as  a  disgraceful  expatriation  than 
as  taking  a  share  in  the  founding  of  a  nation.  In 
recent  times,  it  appears  to  be  supposed  that  no  one 
would  go  to  a  Colony  who  could  manage  to  live  de* 
cently  in  the  old  country.  But  those  who  are  still 
impressed  with  this  belief  should  read  the  following 
extract  from  a  former  work  on  New  Zealand,  which 
thus  describes  "  the  Old  English  spirit  of  colonizing:" — 

"  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Englislimeu  spoke  of  the  planta- 
tion of  a  Colony  as  an  '  heroic  work/  In  such  works,  the  great  men 
of  Bacon's  time  delighted  to  engage ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  spirit  of  Colonizing  held  possession  of  the  highest  ranks  in  this 
country.  Nearly  all  our  old  Colonies  were  projected  and  founded  by 
men  of  the  first  station  in  point  of  property,  birth,  oi*  personal 
qualities.  The  author,  he  may  be  termed,  of  British  Colonization  in 
America,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  not  to  say  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject.  Virginia  was  founded'by  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Su£folk,  Southampton,  Pembroke,  Lincoln, 
Dorset,  Exeter,  and  Montgomery,  Viscount  Lisle,  the  Lords  Howard 
de  Walden,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Zouohe,  Delawarr,  Monteagle, 
Ewre,  Sheffield,  Grey,  Chandos,  Compton,  Petre,  Stanhope,  and 
Carew ;  not  to  mention  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent  gentry. 
Maryland  was  founded  by  Cecilius,  Lord  Baltimore.  The  Colony  of 
Massaokusettfl  was  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Bosewell,  Sir  John  Young, 
and  their  associates.  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
embarked  a  fortune  in  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  his  Charter,  as 
is  therein  set  forth,  '  in  consideration  of  the  divers  services  of  his 
father.  Sir  William  Penn,  and  particularly  his  conduct,  courage,  and 
discretion,  in  that  signal  victory  fought  and  obtained  against  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  year  1665.'  Carolina  was  founded  by  Lord  High 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Eail  Craven,  Lord 
Berkeley,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Ashly,  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Vioe-Chamberlain ;   and  the  Constitution  of 
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goTernment  for  this  Provinee  was  drawn  up  by  John  Locke. 
Georgia  was  founded  by  Viscount  Percival,  and  several  other  persons 
of  condition.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  examples ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  it  was  once  a 
practice  with  the  leading  men  of  this  country  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Colonization  of  distant  lands.  And  the  fashion  ww  a  good 
one  for  England."* 


CHAPTER  in. 

Capabilities  of  New  Zealand — Extent  and  Position — Communica' 
Hon  with  JBngland— 'Mountains— 'Lakes-^Mesemblance  to  Italy 
— Mineral  WeaUh^-Jtivers — Face  of  the  Country — Harbours 
— Climate —  Vegetation — Strong  Winds^-^Salubrity, 

In  considering  whether  a  sound  judgment  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Canterbury  Association,  while  deter- 
miniug  which  portion  of  the  British  empire  should  be 
the  scene  of  their  comprehensive  operations,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  peruse  the  following  recorded  opinions  of 
different  persons, — authors,  travellers,  eminent  states- 
men, and  others, — as  to  the  excellence  of  the  field 
which  exists  in  New  Zealand  for  a  vast  amount  of 
British  Colonization,  and  as  to  the  positive  ad- 
vantages which  that  country  holds  out  to  the  intend- 
ing Colonist. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  James  Dunmore  Lang,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Australian  College  and  Senior  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  New  South  Wales,  after 
sixteen  years'  residence  in  New  South  Wales,  during 
which  time  he  had  made  five  voyages  to  England  and 
back,  published  Four  Letters  on  New  Zealand  in  1839. 
In  this  woi'k  he  says:— 

*'  Unquestionable  as  are  the  facilities  for  Colonization  in  Southern 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  New  South  W^ales,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  New  Zeidand  at  this  moment  affords.  In 
one  word,  whatever  may  be  the  destinies  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 

■    "■■    '  *    ■  ■       '^  ■  ■■■■■■  WH  I        ■  ■■■   ■»  —  ■■■■         ■         ■       ^     p^   ■       ■■         —     ^   ■■■     ■■    I —   — fc  ■  ■ 

♦  *  The  British  Colonization  of  New  Zealand.'  Published  for  the 
New  Zealand  Association  by  John  W.  Parker.    1837.    Chap.  I.,  p.  1. 
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I  am  confident  that  if  colonized  on  right  principles  New  Zealand  will 
one  day  be  the  Great  Britain  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere." — p.  115. 

J.  Montefiore,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Syd- 
ney, after  visiting  New  Zealand,  was  examined  before 
a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  6th  of  April,  1838: — 

"  I  have  always  compared  New  Zealand,  and  still  do  so,  to  be 
just  as  Great  Britain  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe, — the  great  country  of 
that  part  of  the  world."— Lords'  Report,  1838,  p.  60. 

Captain  Fitzroy,  afterwards  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  was  asked  in  the  same  Committee: — 

"  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  taking  into  consideration  the  position 
of  that  country,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  that  it  must  grow  into  great  importance  ? 

"  Answer. — Certainly ;  it  corresponds  in  that  hemisphere  to  Great 
Britain  in  this  hemisphere.  It  must  go  on  holding  out  temptations 
to  settlers  of  all  descriptions ;  it  is  quite  impossible  it  should  remain 
in  its  present  state." — Lords'  Beport,  1838,  p.  174. 

Mr.  Walter  Brodie,  who  has 

**  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  New  Zealand  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining,  among  its  other  resources  available  for  colonization, 
the  natural  products  of  the  islands,"  says : — **  No  spot  in  the  world 
affords  so  wide  a  field  for  enterprise,  or  offers  the  same  combination 
of  advantages  to  the  English  settler." 

And  again : — 

"  I  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  Colonies,  as  well  as 
the  States  of  Noith  and  South  America ;  and  I  here  conscientiously 
and  honestly  state  that  I  have  never  seen  any  country  to  equal  New 
Zealand."  * 

A  long  string  might  be  adduced  of  similar  opinions 
from  those  who  have  visited  the  Pacific  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Baring,  who  has  travelled  through 
Cuba,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  was 
asked  by  the  Lords'  Committee: — 

"  Should  not  you  think,  considering  the  abundance  of  timber,  the 
position  of  the  island,  the  harbours,  and  the  climate,  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  the  great  seat  of  naval  power  and  commercial 
importance  in  those  seas  ? 

•  *  Remarks  on  tfie  Past  and  Present  State  of  New  Zealand, 
ACi  tfie  result  of  Jive  years'  residence  in  tlie  Colony,*  By  Walter 
firodie,  Esq.    Whittaker  &  Co.,  184D. 
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"  Answer.^I  baye  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  if  it  hsd  been 
originally  a  question  of  planting  a  Colony,  that  it  would  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Australia  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  only  preferable  to  Australia,  but  it  is  very  important  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  for  in  case  of  war,  the  possession  of  it  by  a  foreign  country 
would  be  very  inconvenient  to  us ;  as  tlie  best  course  home  from 
New  South  Wales  is  through  Cook's  Strait,  round  Cape  Horn ;  the 
wind  would  be  more  favourable  for  that  voyage ;  therefore  the  pos- 
session of  Cook's  Strait  is  most  important  to  us,  holding  as  we  do 
New  Holland  ;  and  it  is  important  as  a  place  for  ships  to  touch  at." 
Lords'  Report,  1838,  p.  153. 

The  late  Lord  Ashburton  stated,  at  a  public  dinner 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1841,  given  to  Lord  John 
Kussell: — 

"  The  position  of  the  New  Zealand  islands  on  the  map,  their 
climate,  fertility,  abundant  harbours,  surrounded  with  the  seas  most 
suited  to  the  whale  fisheries,  and,  above  all,  the  character  of  the 
native  population,  led  him  to  anticipate  that  these  islands  were  likely 
to  become  the  great  seat  of  wealth  and  naval  power,-^n  short, 
to  be  in  the  Southern  Ocean  what  the  British  Isles  were  to  the 
Northern." 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said  :— 

"  It  was  his  lot  to  have  first  called  attention  in  tlie  House  of 
Peers  to  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  on  the  subject,  in  conjunction  with  his  noble  friends  then 
present.  Lords  Fetre  and  Ashburton ;  and  he  could  truly  say  that  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  had  been  fhUy  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  importance  of  New  Zealand  as  a  Colonial  Dependency  of  this 
country ;  and  that  it  offered  a  fair  field  of  enterprise  for  the  Colonial 
spirit  of  the  country." 

Lord  Eliot  (now  Earl  of  St.  Germains)  said  :— 

"  He  had  felt  that  the  Colonization  of  New  Zealand  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  our  mutual  prosperity  upon  a  solid 
foundation  ;  that  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  promoting  the  greatest 
amount  of  emigration  at  the  smallest  possible  expense ;"  &nd  that  he 
was  "  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  Colonization  of 
New  Zealand,  as  a  field  for  British  labour  and  British  capital." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Ward  (now  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty) 
said: — 

"  New  Zealand,  the  Queen  of  her  own  Hemisphere,  the  Britain  of 
the  South,  has  been  added  to  the  domain  of  the  Crown  without  a 
Science,  &c."  {Extracted  from  a  Report  of  this  Meeting  f  at  pages 
46  and  46,  New  Zealand  Journal^  vol.  ii.) 

i>2 
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In  a  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Masterman  to  the 
House  of  Commons^  in  March,  1845,  and  which  was 
signed  bj  115  of  the  leading  Merchants,  Bankers,  and 
Traders  of  the  City  of  London,  the  following  passages 
occur: — 

"  Your  petitioners  regarded  witli  equal  interest  and  satisfaction 
tbe  establishment  of  British  Settlements  on  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  subsequent  declaration  of  British  Sovereignty 
therein ;  anticipating  with  confidence,  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  those  islands,  and  their  peculiar  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
and  natural  productions,  combined  with  the  character  of  the  native 
population,  that  their  possession  could  not  fail  to  ensure  great 
national  and  commercial  benefit,  and  that  they  would,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  rank  among  the  most  valuable  appendages 

of  the  British  Crown/' **  They  entertain  a  confident  belief 

that,  aided  by  the  boundless  capital  and  redundant  labour  of  the 
mother-country,  the  magnificent  islands  which  have  so  recently 
been  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  are  calculated,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  become  important  sources  of  national  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  to  increase  the  strength,  influence,  and  stability  of  the 
Empire." 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1845:— 

"  I  believe  that  New  Zealand,  if  its  resources  ore  properly  culti- 
vated and  if  it  is  rightly  governed,  is  destined  to  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  that  part  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  tlie  18,000  or  20,000 
Englishmen  who  are  there  are  destined  in  all  probability  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  governors  of  a  great  part  of  that  Hemisphere." 

In  a  subsequent  debate  of  the  same  Session  on  the 
subject,  which  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  three 
nights, — the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  June, — Lord  John 
Russell  again  referred  to 

"  the  glorious  destiny  to  which  he  believed  New  Zealand  to  be 
called ;" 

And  concluded  by  urging  the  House  to 

**  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  noble  Cdlouy, — a  Colony  to 
fonn  a  branch  of  this  mighty  Empire,  and  in  future  times  to  extend 
the  English  language,  English  institutions,  English  love  of  liberty, 
and  the  English  name  over  distant  regions  of  the  globe." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
said,  in  this  debate:— 
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"  I  willingly  admit  that  the  interests  of  that  Colony  are  recom- 
mended to  us  by  many  considerations.  1  look  at  the  extent  of  that 
Colony,  at  its  line  of  coast,  at  the  quantity  of  land  in  it  capable  of 
cultivation  and  improvement ;  I  look,  above  all,  at  its  position  and 
the  new  importance  wliich  it  has  acquired  by  the  events  which  have 
been  passing  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  trade  with 
China.  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  that  there 
appears  every  probability,  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  that 
that  Colony,  if  its  interests  are  duly  regarded  and  its  welfare  fostered, 
is  destined  to  occupy  a  most  important  station  in  the  world.  1 
agree  that  its  relation  to  this  country  is  most  important  Surveying 
the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  globe,  I  know  of  no  part  of  that  g^obe 
more  calculated  to  afford  a  profitable  field  for  employment  to  the 
superabundant  population  of  this  country." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  now  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  on  the  same  occasion  said: — 

"  English  interests,  both  domestic  and  colonial,  became  of  im- 
portance. The  position  of  the  islands,  their  capacity  for  trade,  their 
value  as  a  naval  station,  the  climate,  the  soil,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  capitalists  at  home.     They  had  the  power  and  the  will 

to  force  upon  the  Government  the  value  of  these  islands." 

"  This  must  be  conceded,  that  to  the  energy  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  we  owe  the  possession  of  these  important  islands,  the 
Southern  England  of  future  ages." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  (formerly  Governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  at  that  time  Member  for  Lirer- 
pool)  said; — 

**  I  do  most  fiilly  admit  the  vast  capacities  and  capabilities  of  the 
New  Zealand  Islands,  as  rich  and  extensive  fields  for  British  Coloni- 
zation." 

Sir  James  Graham  (then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department)  said: — 

"  I  am  far  from  underrating  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
we  are  now  discussing,  because  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
immense  national  importance  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  When 
I  consider  its  peculiar  position,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  excellence 
of  its  climate,  and  when  I  connect  these  advantages  with  our  colonial 
position  generally,  and  with  our  colonial  trade,  wluch  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  naval  supremacy ;  moreover,  when  I  remember  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  these  islands,  placed,  as  was  most  truly  said  by 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject  to 
our  notice,  as  the  key  of  the  traffic  between  the  Pacific  and  the  China 
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Seas,  1  do  think  that  these  islands  constitute  an  appendage  of  great 
value,  whose  position  and  maintenance  are  of  primary  importance  to 
the  British  Grown.  I  must  also  express  my  opinion,  when  I  con- 
sider the  crowded  multitudes  within  this  narrow  island,  that  every 
prospect  of  successful  Colonization,  well  regulated  and  ordered,  is  a 
prospect  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
affords  hopes  of  future  advantages  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  I  entirely  concur  in  estimating  very  highly 
the  importance  of  these  islands,  and  I  concur  also  in  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  their  possession  should  be  maintained." 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  (now  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board)  had  introduced  the  subject  in  a  masterly  speech, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  «  field  on  every  account  so 
inviting  to  British  Colonization  as  that  presented  by  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand ;  none,  in  truth,  to  which  necessity,  as  well  as  policy, 
so  imperatively  called  us.  With  the  one  drawback  of  a  long  sea« 
voyage,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  available  field  for  the  capitalist  and 
emigrant  within  the  whole  extent  of  our  Empire;  and  it  is  the 
quarter  of  the  world  in  which  it  would  appear  to  be  most  distinctly 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  a  large  community  of  its  people 
should  be  established.  The  extent  of  the  islands  comprises  an  area 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  after  making 
allowance  for  lake,  morass,  and  vast  chains  and  groups  of  Alpine 
mountains,  I  see  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony,  in  a 
formal  address  to  the  Crown,  states  the  total  amount  of  available 
laud  to  be  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  acres.  It  is  no  little 
advantage  that  this  large  area  is  not  contained  in  a  vast  continent 
accessible  only  from  a  limited  portion  of  coast ;  but  that  the  fur 
greater  and  richer  portion  is  immediately  accessible  from  along  line 
of  no  less  than  3000  miles  of  coast,  abounding  in  safe  and  com- 
modious harbours.  The  evidence  of  all  the  most  competent  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committee  of  last  session,  corroborated  as  it  is  by 
every  writer  on  the  subject,  shows  that  the  natural  resourees  of  this 
country  are  great  and  varied.  But  I  will  quote  only  one  authority 
on  this  point,  because  it  is  that  of  one  to  whose  opinion  her 
Miyesty's  Government  cannot  refhse  the  respect  they  have  always 
paid  to  it.  Captain  Fitzroy,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  in  Septem- 
ber last,  which  you  will  find  at  page  141  of  the  papers  laid  before 
this  House  in  April,  says: — 'Your  lordship  may  ask,  is  New 
Zesland,  as  a  British  Colony,  worth  any  great  expenditure  of  public 
money  ?  My  lord,  its  value  is  far  greater  than  the  public  believe, 
or  even  your  lordship,  with  access  to  every  source  of  information,  can 
yet  be  aware.  There  is  veiy  much  more  available  fertile  and  rich 
land  than  has  been  supposed.'     I  may  add,  that  the  difficulties 
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anticipated  from  the  expense  of  clearing  the  forest  turn  out  to 
Lave  been  much  overrated,  and  that  it  is  now  considered  that  the 
settler  may  calculate  on  repaying  that  expense  by  the  first  year's 
crop.  Inquiry  too  has  made  known  the  existence  of  a  vast  extent 
of  open  country,  admirably  adapted  for  pasture.  Governor  Fitzroy 
goes  on  to  say,  *  The  climate  favours  every  kind  of  production, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  It  is 
singularly  congenial  to  English  constitutions. — ^I  may  add,'  says  the 
Governor,  *that  mineral  riches  abound;  their  extent  and  variety 
becoming  more  known  and  better  ascertained  every  month.  Since 
I  last  wrote  to  your  lordsliip,  and  mentioned  this  subject,  tin  has 
been  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  close  to  the  sea.  Copper, 
sulphur,  iron,  and  coal  had  been  previously  known  to  be  most 
abundant.  It  has  been  found,'  he  says,  *  that  the  flax  hitherto  sent 
home  bears  no  comparison  with  a  peculiar  kind^  called  by  the 
settlers  silky  flax.  This  is  now  being  cultivated  (though  perennial, 
it  is  comparatively  scarce),  and  promises  to  be  a  really  valuable 
export.  In  fact,  the  improvements  already  made  justify  us  in 
believing  that  New  Zealand  flax  will  ere  long  be  a  cheap  and  valu- 
able substitute  for  Bussian  hemp.  Whales,'  he  says,  <are  again 
frequenting  these  coasts  in  numbers,  after  having  for  a  time  almost 
deserted  them.'  And  here  I  must  beg  particularly  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  gi'eat  importance  of  the  South  Sea  whale  fishery,  on 
which  the  world  now  almost  entirely  depends  for  its  supply  of  oil 
and  whalebone,  the  North  Sea  whale  fishery  being  almost  destroyed. 
Of  this.  New  Zealand  is  the  natural  emporium.  Captain  Fitzroy 
then  goes  on  to  comment  on  *  the  valuable  qualities  and  abundance 
of  the  timber;'  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  New  Zealand  produces 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  beautiful  furniture  wood,  and  timber 
for  all  domestic  purposes.  *  The  natives,'  he  adds, '  are  well  inclined 
to  labour  for  very  small  remuneration,  and  are  anxiously  seeking 
for  employment.  There  are  all  the  means  for  prosperity,  except 
capital ;  but  that,  with  our  mineral  wealth,  is  sure  to  be  found,  if 
good  feeling  is  kept  up  between  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  the 
security  of  property  as  well  as  life  fully  maintained.' " 

"  Captain  Fitzroy  then  goes  on  to  say,  *  I  have  here  referred  only 
to  the  commercial  bearings  of  this  grave  question:  the  politicid 
aspect  will  be  before  your  lordship's  eye  in  England.'  Considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  moment  do  indeed  give  great  political  import- 
ance to  the  possession  of  New  Zealand.  Our  trade  with  the  Pacific 
is  daily  increasing  in  extent.  Our  relations  with  other  Powers  in 
that  Ocean  are  getting  to  be  very  delicate.  France  has  possession 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  Marquesas.  The  United  States 
have  virtual  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  American 
coast  of  this  great  ocean  presents  the  important  dominions  of  Chili, 
Peru,  Mexico,  with  the  possible,  the  very  probable,  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  our  valuable  territory  of  the 
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Oregon.  On  the  Asiatic  side,  you  have  the  far  greater  commerce  of 
China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A 
British  Colony  in  New  Zealand  would  he  the  natural  master  of  this 
Ocean,  the  irresistible  arbiter  of  all  its  complicated  relations  and 
important  interests.  Its  position  would  command  the  Pacific ;  its 
numerous  harbours  would  supply  shelter,  its  vast  forests  materials, 
for  the  gi-eatest  navy  in  the  world.  You  might  make  it  in  truth  the 
Britain  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere :  there  yon  might  concentrate 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific ;  and  from  that  new  seat  of  your  dominion 
you  might  giye  laws  and  manners  to  a  new  world,  upholding  subject 
races,  and  imposing  your  will  on  the  strong." 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands,-^called 
the  North  and  the  Middle, — a  smaller  island  called 
Stewart's,  and  several  adjacent  islets.  The  gronp 
extends  from  north  to  south  between  the  34th  and 
48th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  from  east  to  west 
between  the  166th  and  179th  degrees  of  east  longitude. 
The  extreme  length,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  South 
Cape,  exceeds  900  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is 
about  300  miles;  diminishing  to  200,  and  to  100, 
and  to  greatly  less  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  North  Island;  the  average  breadth  is  perhaps 
rather  more  than  100  miles.  The  North  and  Mid(Ue 
Islands  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait,  in  latitude 
41^  S.;  and  Stewart's  Island  is  divided  from  the 
Middle  Island  by  Foveaux's  Strait,  in  latitude  46*^ 
40' S. 

The  North  Island  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
31,174,400  acres,  the  Middle  Island  46,126,080,  and 
Stewart's  Island  about  1,000,000  acres  of  land.  A 
more  distinct  notion  of  their  size  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  reader  by  reminding  him  that  the  North  Island  is 
only  about  one  thirty-second  part  less  than  England, 
exclusive  of  Wales  and  Scotland;  that  the  Middle 
Island  is  about  one-ninth  part  less  than  England  and 
Scotland  together;  and  that  the  whole  group  contains 
78,300,480  acres,  or  only  about  50,000  acres  less  than 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  all  the 
little  adjacent  islands. 
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Of  these  78,300,480  acres,  there  appears  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  after  allowing  amply  for  mountainous 
districts,  water,  and  irreclaimable  morasses  or  sandhills, 
at  least  two-thirds,  or  upwards  of  52,000,000  acres, 
are  susceptible  of  beneficial  occupation  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture  or  pasturage. 

This  country  was  first  seen  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Tasman,  in  1642:  but,  as  he  never  landed,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  form  part  of  a  great  Southern  continent, 
the  honour  of  its  discovery  belongs  to  Captain  Cook, 
who  first  proved  it  to  consist  of  islands  by  circum- 
navigating the  group,  and  sailing  through  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name.  He  visited  New  Zealand  at 
various  periods  between  the  years  1769  and  1777,  and 
surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  with  such  remark- 
able accuracy,  that  modern  surveyors  down  to  the 
present  day  have  only  confirmed  his  charts,  except 
where  they  have  laid  down  portions  of  the  shore  which 
he  had  not  approached  closely  enough  to  examine. 

New  Zealand  is  the  land  nearest  to  the  Antipodes  of 
Great  Britain.  It  lies  1 200  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
continent  of  Australia,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an 
immense  semicircle  formed  by  the  continents  of  Ame- 
rica, Asia,  and  Africa;  which  extends  from  Cape  Horn, 
by  Behring's  Strait,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
contains  within  its  compass  the  several  groups  of  islands 
which  compose  the  Eastern  and  Polynesian  Archi- 
pelagoes. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  distances,  in  round  num- 
bers, from  Wellington,  on  the  north  shore  of  Cook's 
Strait,  the  principal  port  of  New  Zealand,  to  various 
remarkable  spots  within  this  vast  semicircle:— 

MUeSt  about. 
To  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales  .  .  1200 
To  Hobart  Town,  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  1300 
To  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Austialia  Felix  .  .  1400 
To  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia  .  *  1800 
To  Perth,  the  capital  of  Western  Australia  .  .  .  2800 
To  the  Mauritius 6800 
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Miles,  about. 

To  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope 7200 

To  Aden,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea     ....  7600 

To  Bombay 6300 

To  Ceylon 5700 

To  Madras 6000 

To  Calcutta 6600 

To  Singapore 4300 

To  Hongkong 5400 

To  Manilla 4800 

To  Labuan,  in  the  island  of  Borneo 4300 

To  Tahiti 2400 

To  the  Marquesas  Islands 3100 

To  the  Sandwich  Islands 4800 

To  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the  Oregon  Territory     .  6900 

To  Panama 6000 

To  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru 5800 

To  Valparaiso,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Chili     .     .  5500 

The  length  of  the  voyage  from  England  to  Welling- 
ton, round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  about  the  same 
as  that  to  Sydney,  averaging  nearly  120  days,  although 
it  has  been  accomplished,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
in  less  than  90.*  Westerly  winds  blow  steadily  in 
the  latitudes  south  of  40°  S.,  all  round  the  world,  for 
about  nine  months  of  the  year;  so  that  the  distance  north- 
ward to  Sydney,  from  Bass's  Strait,  or  from  the  South 
Cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  practically  greater  than 
from  the  same  point  of  separation  to  Wellington.  In 
return-voyages  to  Europe,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  points  of  departure  is 
gained  by  ships  coming  direct  from  New  Zealand,  over 
those  from  any  part  of  Australia,  which  pass  frequently 
through  Cook's  Strait. 

In  the  very  probable  event  of  the  establishment  of 
regular  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  with  land-conveyance  by  railway  over 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  voyage  from  England  to 
New  Zealand  may  be  reduced,  at  no  distant  day,  to  the 
compass  of  eight  or  nine  weeks.     And  it  seems  also 

*  In  Appendix  A,  is  given  an  account  of  a  passage  made  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1840,  by  H.  M.  steam-sloop  InJlexibU,  from  Eng- 
land to  New  Zealand,  calling  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Sydney. 
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likely  that  a  branch  of  the  steam  communication  already 
existing  between  England  and  Singapore  will  soon  be 
extended,  through  Torres'  Strait,  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  a  Company  for  that  purpose  having  been 
already  formed,  and  having  procured  a  Charter  of  In- 
corporation. The  existence  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
coal,  in  several  convenient  situations  on  the  coasts  of 
New  Zealand,  points  out  that  country  as  certain  to  be 
an  important  station  for  steam-ships  taking  either  of 
these  routes.* 

Intending  emigrants  often  object  to  New  Zealand, 
in  common  with  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  voyage  in  comparison  with 
that  to  North  America.  The  following  extracts  from 
an  article  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  the  13th  November,  1845,  will  be  perused  with  in- 
terest by  persons  who  may  be  yet  undecided  on  this 
ground: — 

'*  Notwithstanding  all  the  before-named  facts  and  grave  authori- 
ties in  favour  of  New  Zealand,  there  is  yet  a  circnmstance  of  para- 
mount importance,  which  is  as  applicable  to  all  the  Australian 
colonies  as  to  New  Zealand — ^viz.,  the  passage.  The  three  great 
fields  of  emigration  are  the  United  States,  the  Anglo-North- 
American  colonies,  and  of  late  years  the  Pacific.  Floating  hotels, 
propelled  by  steam,  make  the  passage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
United  States  in  ten  or  twelve  days ;  still  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  emigrauts.  The  prevalence  of  westerly  winds 
is  such  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tlie  passage  to  and 
from  America.  Then,  again,  the  climate  is  such,  that  for  half  the 
year  the  passage  cannot  be  made  at  all  (by  sailing  ships)  north  of 
New  York.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  ice  of  the  northern  regions  breaks 
off,  floats  southwards  in  immense  masses,  and  renders  the  seas  on 
the  nortli  coasts  of  America  dangerous,  even  as  late  as  the  month 
of  June." 

'*  The  average  length  of  passage  of  emigrant  ships  to  the  British 
North  American  states,  as  officially  returned  by  Mr.  Busby,  is  forty- 
nine  days;   and  even  the  finest  ships  of  war, — for  instance,  the 

*  New  Zealand  coal  has  already  been  tried  on  board  H.  M. 
steam  sloops  Driver  and  Inflexible.  See  Appendix  A,  for  a  report 
made  by  Captain  [ioseason,  R.N.,  upon  its  capabilities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  steam-navigation. 

E 
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Wanpitef  which  cftrried  ont  Lord  Aihburton,  was  fortj-saten  days 
between  Portsmouth  and  New  York;  the  Illustriovs,  with  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  was  fifty-one." 

**  But  then  of  what  is  composed  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
voyages  which  form  Mr.  Busby's  aterage  ?  They  are  the  voyages 
from  the  Clyde,  Liverpool^  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork,  and  Lime- 
rick ;  and  ships  sailing  from  these  places  must  make  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  at  least  ten  days  sooner  than  ships  from  the 
Thames.  The  average  voyages  of  ships  from  England  to  New 
Zealand  may  be  cticulated  at  120  days,  and  these  are  placed  in 
comparison  with  the  vessels  from  the  western  ports  to  the  coasts  of 
America.  Send  vessels  from  these  ports  to  any  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  the  average  voyage  would  be  reduced  to  110  days;  or, 
calculate  the  length  of  voyage  by  sailing  vessels  only  from  the 
Thames  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  New  York,  ten  days  at  least  must 
be  added  to  Mr.  Busby's  average." 

"  Whichever  way  you  take  it,  the  voyage  from  Britain  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  cannot  occupy  more  than  double  the  time  of  that 
to  America,  and  this  alone  is  to  be  considered.  In  as  far  as  main- 
taining emigrants  is  concerned,  the  advantage  to  the  ship-owner  is 
greatly  in  favonr  of  the  Australian  voyage  :^lst«  He  can  work  all 
the  year  round.  2nd.  He  can,  in  going  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  receive  the  freight  of  two  voyages  to  America  with  only 
once  loading  and  discharging^  whilst  in  the  American  voyage  this 
must  be  done  twice." 

"  It  is  probable  that  at  present  the  Want  of  back  freight  for  the 
i^tum  voyage  occasions  necessarily  a  high  price  of  freight  outwards ; 
this,  however,  is  mending  every  day ;  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  Sir  B.  Peel  will  carry  his  opinion  out,  '  that  the  Colonies 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.'  Let  England 
receive  com  from  the  Polynesian  sea  at  the  same  doty  as  from 
Canada  ;^-^vs  a  title  cft  the  land  of  New  Zealand  to  the  settlers, 
and  there  will  be  back  freights  enough." 

**  All  this,  however,  is  little  more  than  a  comparative  examination 
of  the  interests  of  shipowners  between  America  and  Australia,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  a  human  being  can  be  canied,  and  will  be 
in  a  very  short  time,  at  rather  less  the  double  price  to  Australia  than 
is  paid  to  America." 

"  But  when  landed, — the  sea  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
is,  as  it  were,  the  first  bridge, — that  passed,  comes  the  land  journey  ; 
and  this  is  generally  as  far  west  as  the  funds  of  the  emigrant 
permit  him  to  go.  The  majority  of  those  without,  and  who  conse- 
quently have  no  means  to  proceed  inland,  beg  the  means  to  return. 
Upon  this  subject  the  words  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  United  States,  shall  be  quoted : — 

« (  •  m  «  It  is  ascertained  as  a  fact,  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  emigrants  from  Europe  die  within  the  first  three  years  of  their 
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recideiice  in  ibis  country,  though  they  generally  eome  out  iu  the 
fuU  yigour  of  life.' " 

it  *  *  ^  m  Those  who,  as  soon  as  landed  on  the  quays  at  New 
York,  heg  the  means  of  returning,  in  the  year  1842  amounted  to 
10,000  from  that  port  only."  •  •  ♦  ♦  • 

"Putting,  howeyer,  political  reasons  on  one  side,  all  these 
American  countries  are  the  same  in  point  of  climate  as  the  European 
Baltic.  They  are  all  existing  under  the  scourge  of  a  Scandinavian 
climate— 'freezing  their  seas  and  ports  between  four  and  five  months 
out  of  the  yeai'— forcing  shipping  and  trade  to  partake  of  the  same 
torpidity  that  it  has  imposed  on  its  vegetation." 

**  The  Polynesian  seas**the  ports  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
— are  open  all  the  year  round;  and  these  colonies  are  destined, 
under  proper  management,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  supply 
our  maritime  empire  with  all  the  produce  which  half-yearly  is  drawn 
from  the  Baltic ;  and  when  once  colonized,  all  the  trade  which  now 
goes  to  these  (North  American)  colonies  will  go  all  the  year  round 
to  the  Pacific,  of  which  it  may  be  well  said  that  New  Zealand  is  the 
Queen  and  the  Britain  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere." 

The  following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  the 
^'  Flan  of  the  Canterbury  Association/'  also  affords  a 
striking  comparison  of  the  distances  between  England 
and  the  Colonist's  location  in  America  and  New  Zealand 
respectively: 

"  As  regards  the  question  of  distance   and  fiicility  of  Commu- 
communication,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  jfeu**^" 
considerations.     The  principal  elements  which  enter  into  England, 
the  cost  of  conveying  bulky  commodities  from  one  country 
to  another  are — 

**  The  insurance  against  the  total  loss,  and  that  against 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel  that  carries  them ; 

"  The  insurance  against  the  total  loss,  and  that  against 
^e  damage  of  the  goods  carried ; 

"  The  expense  of  loading  and  unloading;  and 

"  The  wages  and  provisions  of  officers  and  crew  during 
the  voyage. 

"  Now,  if  the  premiums  of  insurance  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  risk  of  losing  or  damaging  vessel  or  cargo  in  any 
voyage.  New  Zealand  will  be  in  a  slightly  less  favourable 
position  in  this  respect  than  New  York,  but  will  claim  a 
considerable  advantage  over  British  North  America  for  more 
than  half  the  year;  the  premium  on  marine  assurance  to 
New  Zealand  in  the  winter  months  being  60^.,  whilst  that  to 
Halifax,  nearly  the  only  port  in  British  North  America 
accessible  in  those  months,  is  IOO5.,  per  100^.  value. 

"The  charges  for  loading  and  unloading,  warehousing, 
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brokerage  and  commission  on  the  goods,  for  light  and 
harbour  dues,  and  pilotage  on  the  vessel,  will  be  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

"The  wages  and  proyisions  of  the  officers  and  crew,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  element  in  tbe  cost  price  of 
freight,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

"  Therefore,  whenever  the  exports  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  shall  be  of  sufficient  volume  to  fill  readily  the 
largest  ships — and  that  time  is  not  very  distant — ^the  expense 
of  conveying  to,  and  selling  in,  the  British  market,  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  produce,  will  little  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  same  operations  on  American  produce  shipped  from  the 
wharfs  of  Quebec,  or  even  New  York. 

"  But  it  may  be  remarked,  as  regards  most  of  the  American 
farmers,  that  the  cost  of  conveying  their  produce  to  the  port 
of  shipment  far  exceeds  that  of  conveying  it  thence  to  the 
British  market.  To  obtain  cheap  land,  the  emigrant  to 
America  must  now  travel  more  than  1000  miles  from  the 
sea-board  to  the  interior  of  Michigan  or  Illinois.  The  cost 
of  conveying  his  flour  from  these  distant  inland  districts  is 
generally  4/.  or  5/.  per  ton,  or  six  times  that  of  conveying  it 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  con- 
veying it  from  Illinois,  for  instance,  to  Liverpool,  will  pro- 
bably  exceed  that  of  conveying  it  from  the  New  Zealand 
farm  (which,  from  tbe  form  of  the  islands,  can  rarely  be  far 
from  the  sea)  to  the  same  port. 

"  Two  important  improvements  in  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  distant  countries  are  now  in  process  of  intro- 
duction— ^namely,  a  great  increase  in  the  size  and  strength  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  marine 
locomotion.  Already  the  average  capacity  of  the  packet- 
ships  trading  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  exceeds 
1000  tons,  and  before  many  years  shall  have  passed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  their  average  capacity  will  approximate  to 
2000  tons.  These  vessels,  from  their  smaller  prime  cost, 
and  the  smaller  crew  required  to  work  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  cargo  which  they  can  carry,  are  enabled  to  convey 
goods  at  a  low  rate  compared  with  those  of  less  tonnage. 
This  will  become  a  very  important  consideration,  as  soon  as 
the  exports  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  shall  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  give  full  employment  to  ships  of  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  New  York  packet  ships. 

"  The  voyage  from  London  to  Wellington  in  New 
Zealand  has  been  accomplished  in  eighty-nine  days ;  but  the 
average  length  of  it  is  somewhat  under  four  months.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  steam  communication  is  about  to  be 
immediately  established  between  Singapore  and  Sydney,  and 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  its  establisliment  will  be  followed  by 
that  of  a  branch  service  from  Sydney  to  New  Zealand,  unless, 
indeed,  the  progress  of  the  latter  colony  be  found  to  justify  a 
more  ttireel  eoramunieation  between  it  and  India.  The  time 
which  will  then  be  required  for  the  whole  voyage  firom 
London  to  Wellington  will  not  generally  exceed  half  the 
present  average — ^that  is,  two  months." 

like  maoY  other  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New 
Zealand  is  of  volcanic  origin.  A  chain  of  lofty,  sharp- 
peaked  mountains  intersects  the  Middle  Island  from 
N.£.  to  S.W.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  chain  are 
clothed  \¥ith  perpetual  snow,  like  the  Alps;  and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  whole  range  is  snow-covered, 
their  appearance  is  strikingly  grand.  None  of  them 
have  yet  been  ascended  or  accurately  measured.  No 
volcano  in  active  operation  has  yet  been  discovered 
on  the  Middle  Island. 

The  mountains  in  the  North  Island  do  not  form  so 
continuous  a  chain,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
detached  peaks,  do  not  attain  so  great  a  height.  Apart 
from  these  exceptions,  the  ranges  in  the  North  Island 
are  only  clothed  with  snow  during  two  or  three  winter 
months.  The  isolated  peaks  remarkable  for  their  height 
are<-"Mount  Egmont,  Tongariro,  Euapehu,  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

Mount  Egmont,  an  extinct  volcano,  situated  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  near  the  shore 
of  Cook's  Strait,  was  first  ascended  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Diefienbach,  in  December,  1839;  and  its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  was  reckoned  by  him  at  8840  feet. 

Tongariro,  a  volcano  in  active  operation,  and  Rua- 
pehu,  an  extinct  volcano,  lie  close  to  each  other,  form- 
ing, with  two  or  three  lesser  peaks,  a  magnificent 
moimtain-»group  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
fonner  was  first  ascended  by  Mr.  John  Carne  Bidwill, 
in  March,  1839;  and  its  height  is  estimated  by  him  at 
6200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ruapehu  must 
he  considerably  higher,  as  its  summit  is,  at  any  rate, 
far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

£2 
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Mount  Edgecumbe  is  an  extinct  volcano,  near  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  It  is  not  known  to  have 
been  ever  ascended,  nor  has  it  ever  been  accurately 
measured.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  7000  feet. 

In  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  between 
Mount  Edgecumbe  and  Mount  Egmont,  the  whole 
country  is  impressed  with  the  traces  of  volcanic  action, 
which,  indeed,  is  still  going  on,  and  appears  to  have 
had  its  principal  point  of  activity  in  the  crater  of  Ton- 
gariro.  It  is,  moreover,  studded  with  innumerable 
boiling  springs,  geysers,  fumeroles,  solfataras,  and 
stufas,  in  the  same  line.  The  easternmost  extremity 
of  this  line  is  White  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  the 
summit  of  a  crater,  composed  chiefly  of  sulphur,  which 
is  still  active,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Besides  these  proofs  of  a  powerful  volcanic 
action,  there  is  in  that  geographical  line  a  chain  of 
lakes,  which  most  of  them  appear  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  eruptive  character  of  the  country.  Of 
these.  Lake  Taupo,  nearly  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  chain,  is  the  largest.  This  lake  is  situated  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Tongariro.  It  has  an  irregular 
triangular  shape;  its  greatest  length  is  about  thirty-six 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  twenty-five;  its 
borders  are  in  many  places  deeply  indented.  Several 
rivers  fall  into  the  lake  from  the  southward,  and  the 
common  outlet  of  them  all  is  the  Waikato  river,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  in  about  latitude 
37°  25^  S.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  reckons  the  waters  of 
this  lake  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  1337  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  country,  for  many  miles 
around  Lake  Taupo,  consists  of  level  table-lands>  lying 
at  an  equal  elevation.  There  are  lower  tables-lands  in 
many  places  between  these  and  the  heads  of  the  valleys 
through  which  the  waters  drained  from  the  table-lands, 
and  from  the  higher  ranges  and  peaks,  reach  the  coast« 
Throughout  the  island,  detached  ranges,  of  less  height 
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than  the  remarkable  peaks  which  have  been  described, 
intersect  both  the  alluvial  plains  near  the  coast  and  the 
highest  table-lands.  These  ranges  almost  invariably 
lie  in  the  general  direction  of  north  and  south. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  there  are  also  several  fresh- 
water lakes,  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  as  yet  known  are  Lakes  Arthur  and  Howick, 
near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island;  Lake 
Waiora,  close  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Banks's 
Peninsula,  on  the  east  coast;  and  two  or  three  smaller 
lakes  near  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island,  be- 
tween Otago  harbour  and  the  Clutha  or  Molyneux  river. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  by  no  means  un- 
common throughout  the  islands;  the  first  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  record  having  been  observed  by 
Captain  Cook  when  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  nearly 
eighty  years  ago,  and  many  having  been  experienced 
by  the  Colonists  since  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Settlements  in  1 840.  There  are  vague  traditions  among 
the  natives  of  former  severe  volcanic  convulsions,  which 
are  indeed  sufficiently  attested  by  the  appearance  of 
the  country:  but  within  the  memory  of  those  now 
living  no  serious  damage  has  been  caused  by  the 
shocks,  nor  do  the  natives  betray  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  fear  when  they  occur.  This  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  numerous  outlets  for 
the  escape  of  the  subterraneous  power. 

A  great  part  of  the  North  Island  is  covered,  as  may 
be  easily  concluded  from  the  foregoing  account,  with  a 
rich  volcanic  tufaceous  soil,  like  that  which  is  found  in 
Italy  so  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
New  Zealand,  indeed,  is  very  similar  to  Italy  in  its 
leading  geographical  as  well  as  geological  features.  It 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  containing  many  tracts  avail- 
able for  cultivation,  which  are  separated  one  from  the 
other  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  watered  by  streams 
of  no  great  importance  for  navigation  far  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  a  species 
of  colonization  similar  to  that  by  which  Italy  was 
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peopled— namelj,  the  foundation  of  numerous  inde- 
pendent settlements,  each  in  a  chosen  spot  within  a 
district  of  its  own,  and  having  little  communication^ 
except  hj  sea,  with  anj  of  the  others. 

In  several  respects,  too,  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  British  Isles.  It  resem- 
bles them,  not  only  in  its  irregular  and  straggling 
oblong  shape,  and  in  its  detached  position  from  the 
nearest  continents,  but  also  in  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance. Like  them,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  pos- 
sesses the  same  means  of  ready  communication  and  of 
rapid  conveyance  between  all  parts  of  its  coasts;  and 
the  same  facilities  for  an  extensive  trade,  within  its 
numerous  bays  and  estuaries.  The  temperature,  too^ 
of  the  warmer  latitudes  in  which  it  is  placed,  is  in- 
fluenced or  regulated)  as  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
refreshing  and  invigorating  sea-breezes,  and  the  whole 
line  of  coast  abounds  with  fish,  in  great  variety  and  of 
great  delicacy. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  geolc^ical 
character  of  the  country,  numerous  indications  of 
varied  mineral  wealth  have  been  observed.  Coat, 
copper,  sulphur,  and  manganese,  have  been  discovered 
and  already  worked  to  advantage,  although  on  a  small 
scale,  for  want  of  ci^ital,  each  in  at  least  one  spot- 
Sand  containing  iron  in  such  quantities  that  measures 
have  already  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  smelting* 
works,  and  indications  of  iron  ore^  tin,  lead,  and  what 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  nickel,  may  also  be  enu- 
merated. Doubtless  further  discoveiies  would  be  made^ 
were  the  country  to  be  more  minutely  examined  for 
that  express  purpose  by  some  experienced  mineralogiats; 
and  as  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain  ranges 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Andes,  it  may  fairly 
be  expected  that  even  the  most  valuable  minerals  will 
in  the  course  of  time  be  found  to  exist  in  them. 

In  the  mountains  above  described  are  the  sources  of 
numerous  streams  and  rivers,  which  fiow  into  the  sea  at 
Tarioufl  points  along  the  extensive  line  of  coasts  Aa  they 
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rise  at  a  considerable  height,  and  yet  have  to  reach  the 
sea  within  a  comparatively  short  distance,  they  are 
not  generally  navigable  for  any  great  distance;  but  the 
courses  of  some  of  them,  however  their  navigation  may 
be  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  reach  to  the  length 
of  one  and  even  two  hundred  miles.  It  follows  that 
they  afford  an  immense  amount  of  mechanical  power 
by  their  rapid  fall  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Constant 
moisture  from  the  immediately  surrounding  ocean  is 
intercepted  by  the  high  ranges,  so  that  these  streams 
never  fail;  and  thus  there  is  scarcely  a  hollow  in  New 
Zealand  which  does  not  enjoy  an  unceasing  supply  of 
water  and  of  mill-power.  In  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  too,  these  rivers  have  spread  out  large  tracts  of 
the  richest  alluvial  soil,  some  of  which  is  at  once  avail- 
able for  cultivation,  while  another  portion  requires 
clearing  from  timber,  or  superficial  drainage  in  order 
to  let  off  the  surface  water,  or  sometimes  both. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  thus  divided  between 
mountains  and  hills  more  or  less  precipitous,  extensive 
table-lands  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation  above  the  sea, 
and  alluvial  districts,  interspersed  with  fens  generally 
available  by  drainage,  nearer  the  level  of  the  shores. 
On  each  of  these  different  surfaces,  the  vegetation  par- 
takes more  or  less  luxuriantly  of  four  general  characters. 
It  consists  either  of  forest,  or  of  grass,  or  of  high 
fern;*  or  of  a  mixture  of  grass  and  fern  together  with 
the  indigenous  flax-plantf  and  a  few  shrubs  of  small 
size,  including  the  cabbage -tree  or  Ti-palmf . 

New  Zealand  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
harbours,  and  their  great  number  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  coast  line.  They  would  afford  a  safe  and 
central  rendezvous  to  the  immense  shipping  trade  of 
the  whole  Southern  Archipelago; — an  expanse  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  covered 
with  myriads  of  islands,  many  of  them  exceeding 
greatly  in  size  the  whole  British  Islands.     The  prin- 

*  Pteris  Esculeus.  +  Pfwrmium  Tenax, 

I  Drmubna  Australis. 
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cipal  harbours  of  New  Zealand  will,  however,  be 
described  hereafter  in  their  appropriate  order. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  ig  better  adapted  to  an 
English  constitution  that  that  of  any  other  of  our 
Colonies.  The  great  preponderance  of  water  over  land 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  causes  a  lower  degree  of 
beat  in  any  latitude,  than  in  a  similar  latitude  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  where  land  preponderates  over 
water.  The  temperature  of  New  Zealand,  therefore, 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  land  between  the  south 
of  Portugal  and  the  middle  of  France;  or  rather,  from 
its  insular  character,  that  which  Great  Britain  would 
eiuoy,  if  its  centre  lay  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  The  extremes  of  heat  in 
summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter,  are  within  very  narrow 
limits;  for  the  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  which  sur- 
rounds these  narrow  islands  on  all  sides,  moderates 
alike  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  of  the 
antarctic  regions.  The  phenomena  of  climate  in  which 
we  observe  England  to  differ  very  much  from  New 
Zealand,  such  as  the  greater  cold  in  winter  and  during 
certain  winds,  appear  to  arise  from  the  greater  proximity 
of  the  nearest  continents. 

The  seasons  are  nearly  as  follow:  Spring  commences 
in  the  middle  of  August;  Summer  in  December; 
Autumn  in  March;  and  Winter  in  July.  But  the 
summer  is  without  scorohiog  heat,  and  the  winter  free 
from  severe  frosts.  Except  in  the  most  southern  parts, 
or  on  the  high  table-lands,  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
highest  mountains,  ice  is  never  seen  after  the  sun  has 
fairly  risen,  and  snow  never  lies  on  the  ground:  and 
even  at  the  extreme  south,  evergreen  plants  of  the 
myrtle  kind  grow  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  thrive  heU 
ter  than  in  Devonshire  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hot  winds 
and  droughts,  such  as  occur  in  New  South  Wales  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  wholly  unknown  in 
New  Zealand;  for,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a 
never-failing  supply  of  moisture  is  shed  on  the  moun- 
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tain-tops  and  forest  lands,  by  the  winds  which  blow 
from  all  quarters  over  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean. 

On  the  high  table-lands  of  the  interior,  even  in  the 
Northern  Island,  frosts  sometimes  occur  which  affect 
such  plants  as  acacias  and  potatoes;  but  this  is  a 
circumstance  which  never  happens  near  the  coast,  all 
along  which  the  potato  is  planted  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  opening  of  the  flower-buds  is  hardly 
retarded  during  the  season  of  winter,  the  presence  of 
which  is  only  indicated  by  more  frequent  rains  and 
winds. 

And  yet  there  is  no  distinct  rainy  season.  Although 
it  is  rare  for  a  fortnight  to  elapse  without  at  least 
refreshing  showers,  determined  rainy  weather  seldom 
lasts  longer  than  three  days  without  dear  intervals, 
during  which  everything,  including  the  atmosphere, 
becomes  quickly  dry.  With  this  last  qualification,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  moist  climate.  There  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  more  rain  falls  during  the  year  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  England.  It  rains  during  all  the 
months  of  the  year;  but  the  greater  quantity  falls  in 
winter  and  spring,  when  there  is  also  the  greater 
number  of  rainy  days;  and  the  longest  intervals 
between  rain,  and  the  smallest  quantity  when  it  does 
rain,  generally  occur  about  the  end  of  December  and 
January,  or  at  the  best  period  for  the  harvest  of  grain. 

The  dews  are  heavy,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  interior,  mists  rest  over  the  lakes  and 
river-courses  in  the  mornings,  but  are  soon  dispelled 
by  the  rising  sun,  or  driven  away  by  the  winds. 

Besides  the  disposition  of  the  atmosphere  to  dry 
quickly,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  physical  configuration  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the  hills,  are 
in  general  such  that  the  water  is  rapidly  carried 
towards  the  coast — ^the  lakes  have  always  an  outlet — 
and,  considering  the  unreclaimed  state  of  the  country, 
swaraps  are  not  excessively  numerous  or  extensive. 
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Such  as  do  exist  are  generally  attributable  to  the  clayey 
nature  of  the  sub-soil.  They  are  certainly  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  influence  the  general  state  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  to  render  it  insalubrious. 

In  consequence  of  this  great  quantity  of  moisture,  the 
vegetation  is  remarkably  vigorous,  even  in  places  where 
only  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth  covers  the  rocks. 
Sandy  places,  which  in  any  other  country  would  be 
quite  barren,  are  covered  with  herbage  in  New  Zealand. 
Everywhere  trees  and  shrubs  grow  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  and  suffer  no  harm  even  from  the  salt  spray. 

On  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  especially  near 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  high  and  mountainous, 
wind  is  frequent,  and  tolerably  strong.  The  general 
direction  of  strong  gales  is  W.  or  S.,  varying,  however, 
from  these  points  according  to  the  form  of  the  coast. 

Near  the  shores  of  Cook's  Strait,  which  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  islands,  you  may  sleep  agreeably  during 
three-fourths  of  the  year  with  your  bed -room  window 
open;  and  yet,  when  you  are  confined  to  the  house  by 
rain  or  violent  gales,  you  can  generally  enjoy  a  small 
fire  in  the  partially  weather-tight  residences  of  the  early 
colonists.  Except  in  those  rare  cases,  it  is  most  plea- 
sant to  be  employed  out  of  doors;  for  not  only  is  vege- 
tation highly  luxuriant,  and  the  verdure,  whether  of 
the  trees  or  of  the  pastures,  perpetual,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  clear  that  objects  are  visible  at  a  great 
distance,  and  the  varying  but  ever  beautiful  tints  of 
the  bright  sky  and  picturesque  scenery  are  the  con- 
stant source  of  admiration. 

Cattle  and  sheep  never  require  to  be  housed,  as  there 
is  no  frost  or  excessive  damp  .to  injure  them,  and  the 
pasturage  lasts  throughout  the  year. 

Fogs,  excepting  always  the  morning  exhalations 
above-mentioned,  are  almost  unknown,  except  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  islands:  and  even  the 
southerly  winds,  bringing  as  they  do  some  cold  from 
the  Antarctic  regions,  are  so  tempered  by  the  extent  of 
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water  over  which  they  pass,  as  to  be  totally  free  from 
the  unpleasant  qualities  of  our  English  easterly  winds. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  most  robust 
health  is  enjoyed  by  almost  all  persons  who  live  in  such 
a  climate.  The  doctor's  occupation  would  be  nearly 
gone,  but  that  marriages  are  undoubtedly  rendered 
more  prolific  by  the  same  genial  air,  which  rears  all 
the  children  in  such  rosy  vigour.  Dr.  Diefienbach, 
who  paid  especial  attention  to  the  meteorology  of  New 
Zealand,  affords  us  the  following  testimony  to  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate: — 

"  As  the  atmosphere,  by  its  moderate  warmth,  its  humidity,  and 
constant  current,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Yegetative  powers, 
as  we  see  in  the  luxurious  growth  of  plants,  so  from  the  same  causes 
it  suits  the  human  frame.  In  the  families  of  the  missiouaries  and 
settlers,  I  observed  no  deviation  from  the  original  stock ;  the  chil- 
dren grow  well  and  strong,  with  fresh  and  rosy  faces,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  this  respect.  New  Zealand  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
Great  Britiiin.  A  humid  and  temperate  atmosphere  acts  especially 
upon  production,  both  as  it  regards  growth  of  the  body  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  families.  Nutrition  and  re-production  are  in 
good  order ;  in  respect  to  the  numerical  strength  of  families,  the 
climate  seems  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation— at  least,  all  the  Europeans  have  large  families.  We  see  the 
effect  of  this  humid  climate  in  certain  diseases,  to  which  Europeans 
first  arriving  in  this  country  are  often  subjected.  These  are  abscesses, 
or  boils,  and  eruptive  diseases;  neither,  however,  of  a  malignant 
character,  and  both  disappearing  without  medical  aid.  Amongst  the 
natives,  carbuncles  and  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  are 
common:  here,  however,  other  causes  are  acting,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  hereafter.  The  European,  when  once  acclimatized,  does 
not  suffer  from  any  of  these  causes.  True  inflammatory  diseases 
are  uncommon :  the  south-east  wind  of  New  Zealand  is  never  as 
keen  as  our  north-easter ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moist  climate, 
such  diseases  always  assume  the  character  of  catarrh.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  endemic  diseases  exist  in  New  Zealand ;  influenza, 
however,  and  sometimes  croup,  appear  epidemically.  If  care  is  not 
taken,  rheumatisms  also  make  their  appearance.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  causes,  which  in  England  would  produce  violent  colds  and 
other  injurious  results,  pass  over  in  New  Zealand  without  any  bad 
effect,  even  to  those  colonists  who  are  in  delicate  health." 

"  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  resulting  from  the  continual 
wind,  imparts  to  the  climate  a  vigour  which  gives  elasticity  to  the 
physical  powers  and  to  the  mind.    Heat  never  debilitates,  not  even 
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so  mnoh  as  a  hot  summer's  day  in  Bngland ;  and  near  the  coaatSi 
especially,  there  is  always  a  cooling  and  refireshlng  hreeze.  The 
colonist  who  occupies  himself  in  agriculture  can  work  all  day,  and 
the  mechanic  will  not  feel  any  lassitude,  whether  he  works  in  or 
out  of  doors. 

"  From  all  this,  I  draw  the  conclusion,  that,  as  regards  climate, 
no  country  is  better  suited  for  a  colony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
than  New  Zealand ;  and  were  this  its  only  recommendation,  it  would 
still  deserve  our  utmost  attention,  as  the  future  seat  of  JSuropean 
civilization  and  institutions  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  since,  in 
the  other  southern  colonies — ^for  instance,  in  that  of  New  South 
Wales— Europeans  undergo  more  or  less  alteration  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock. 

"  Invalids  rapidly  recover  in  this  climate :  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  presence  of  numerous  thermal  waters  in  the  North  Island, 
and  the  attractive  scenery,  will  make  New  Zealand  the  resort  of 
those  who  have  been  debilitated  in  India,  and  are  in  search  of 
health."* 
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It  will  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  little  volume  to 
dwell  at  any  great  length  on  the  former  history  of  New 
Zealand,  or  on  the  various  circumstances  which  have 
promoted  or  impeded  the  foundation  of  British  settle- 
ments iu  various  parts  of  the  islands.  The  details  of 
this  subject,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1844,  are  very  fully 

*  *  Ttavels  in  New  Zealand^  by  Ernest  Dicffenbach,  M.D.,  2  vols. 
London,  Murray,  1843.  The  observations  contained  in  the  above 
quotation  have  been  fully  confirmed,  as  will  be  seen  in  subsequent 
chapters,  by  the  experience  of  the  British  colonists  from  1840  to 
the  present  time.  The  number  of  births,  compared  with  that  of 
deaths,  is  in  each  settlement  extraordinary.    In  the  year  1847,  in- 
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rtUtod  in  an  earlier  and  larger  work;*  and  thoie  of  a 
•ubsequent  period  are  recoiided  in  the  New  Zealand 
Jaurnal,'\  a  newspaper  which  haf  been  publiihed  in 
London  every  fortnight  since  1840,  in  order  to  furnish 
persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Colony  with 
all  news  relating  to  it.  Of  that  mass  of  information  a 
mere  abridgment  is  required  here. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  were  first  seen  by 
Tasman,  in  1642;  but  he  did  not  land. 

New  Zealand  was  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  great 
Terra  AustraUs  Incognita  until  the  year  1769,  between 
which  date  and  1777,  Captain  Cook  circumnavigated 
and  roughly  surveyed  the  two  principal  islands,  gave 
his  own  name  to  the  strait  by  which  they  are  separated, 
landed  at  various  places,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Cook  suggested  the  regular  colonization  of  New  Zea- 
land; but  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  his  recommenda- 
tion into  effect,  though  many  schemes  for  the  purpose 
were  formed  by  various  persons,  including  Dr.  Franklin. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Debates  which  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  New  South  Wales,  in  1788,  New  Zealand 
was  mentioned  as  very  suitable  for  an  experiment  of 
penal  colonization,  and  narrowly  escaped,  through  a 
terror  of  its  savage  inhabitants  and  their  cannibalism. 

As  early  as  1793,  the  whaling-ships  of  different 
nations  began  to  touch  on  the  coast.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  natives  was  marked  by  great  cruelty  and  in- 
justice on  one  part,  great  treachery  and  dishonesty  on 

flnenzft  preyailed  ftbrouglioiit  the  Australasian  Coloniefi;  but  in 
New  Zealand  the  cases  of  death  were  very  rare  among  Europeans. 
The  salubrity  of  the  New  Zealand  climate  has  also  been  treated 
upon  by  Mr.  Wm.  Swainson,  F.H.S.,  an  eminent  naturalist,  in  a 
small  booH,  called  '  Ohtervatiom  on  the  Climate  of  New  Zealand^ 
pubUsbed  by  Smith,  Elder,  ^  Co.,  in  1840. 

•  "Adventures  in  New  Zealand,  from  1839  to  1844;  with  some 
Account  of  the  Beginning  of  the  British  Colonization  oftlie  Island" 
by  Edward  Jerningham  Waikefield,  Esq.,  2  vols.  8vo,    Murray,  1845. 

I  Price  6(2. ;  published  on  every  alternate  Saturday,  by  Stewart 
ana  Mnrray,  Old  Bailey. 
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the  other,  and  revolting  blood-thirstiness  and  a  strong 
spirit  of  revenge  on  both  sides.  Excepting  in  the 
solitary  instance  of  an  English  sailor,  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  shipwrecked  and  massacred  crew,  who  lived  for 
some  years  among  the  natives  about  the  year  1807,  we 
can  hear  of  no  white  man  having  lived  on  shore  between 
the  years  1793  and  1814. 

In  the  latter  year,  the  scenes  of  barbarism  acted  be- 
tween the  savages  of  both  races  had  attracted  general 
attention.  This  state  of  things  suggested  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden,  Colonial  Chaplain  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  project  of  establishing  at  the  Bay  of  Islands 
a  mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  1814- 
15,  this  benevolent  scheme  was  carried  into  effect  by 
Mr.  Marsden  himself,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  South  Wales,  who  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  occasion,  whereby  he  treated  New  Zealand  as  a 
"  Dependency  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales;'* 
appointed  the  first  missionary,  Mr.  Thomas  Kendal, 
^'  resident  Magistrate  at  the  Bay  of  Islands;"  and  made 
three  native  Chiefs,  who  had  visited  Sydney,  and  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  also  Magistrates. 

The  first  Wesleyan  Mission  was  founded  in  1823, 
by  Messrs.  Leigh,  White,  and  Turner,  at  Wangaroa, 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  They  endured  great 
hardships,  dangers,  and  privations  among  the  turbulent 
natives  of  those  parts,  with  but  little  success  in  their 
endeavours  for  four  years.  It  was  not  till  1828,  that 
they  established  the  head-quarters  of  the  Wesleyan 
l^lission  at  Hokianga,  on  a  more  secure  footing. 

In  course  of  time,  the  works  of  travellers  in  the 
country  who  published  their  observations,*  together 
with  the  periodical  reports  of  the  Church  Missionary 

*  "  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand,"  by  John  Savage,  Esq., 
Surgeon :  London,  1807.  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand^ 
performed  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,  in  company  with  t/ie  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden,  Principal  Chaplain  of  New  South  Wales,**  by 
John  Liddiard  Nicholas,  Esq.,  in  2  vols. :  London,  1817.  "  Journal 
of  a  Ten  Mont  lis'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,"  by  R.  A.  Cruise,  Esq., 
Major  in  the  84th  Begimeut  of  Foot:  London,  1824. 
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S^i^^Js  pi^rtlj  removed  the  imprepsions  of  fwv  which 
had  been  ipade  bj  the  savage  character  of  the  natives. 
This  result  was  further  promoted  bj  a  visit  of  two 
Chiefs,  Hongi  and  Waifcato,  who  accompaoied  Mr. 
Kendal  to  England  ip  }820,  and  who  so  artfully 
adiijpted  themselves  to  the  predilections  of  the  circles 
into  which  they  were  introducedi  as  to  pass  for  perfect 
and  very  devout  Cbristians. 

Amapg  otber  places  at  which  Hongi  and  Waikato 
were  exhibited  a^  Christian  converts  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Here,  by  means  of  Mr.  Kendal, 
they  became  acquaipted  with  Baron  de  Thierry,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth*  They  led  the  Baron  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  acquiring  extensive  territories  and  rights 
af  Chieftainsl\ip  in  New  Zealand;  and  Mr.  Kendal 
undertook  to  a^t  as  his  agent  for  that  purpose*  This 
circumstance  deserves  notice,  as  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  attempt  made  by  the  French  Government 
in  1840  to  establish  a  penal  settlement  in  the  Middle 
Island.  Mr.  Kendal  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  Bivi^on  de  Thierry  as  the  intended  purchase-money 
of  lands;  and,  u\  1822,  bought  a  small  portion  of  land 
for  him  at  Hokianga  in  consideration  pf  a  very  trifling 
payment* 

While  the  two  Chiefs  were  at  Cambridge,  Professor 
XiCe,  from  their  pronunciation,  reduced  the  Maoris  or 
aboriginal  language,  into  a  written  one,  and  composed  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  it.  This  afforded  the  means  of 
translating  the  Catechism,  Frayer*book,  and  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  the  native  language.  The  demand  for  these 
books  gradually  increased;  and  some  years  later  printing- 
presses  were  introduced  into  the  islands,  first  by  the 
Church,  and  afterwards  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries. 

In  1825,  a  Company  was  formed  in  London  for  the 
P\U*po6e  of  establishing  a  Settlement  in  New  Zealand.* 

♦  It  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — George  Lyall, 
Esq.,  Stewart  Marjoribanks,  Esq.,  George  Palmer,  Esq.,  Colonel 
Torrens,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Edward  EUice,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
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Its  views  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Hoskisson,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  highly  approved 
of  the  undertaking,  and  promised  them  the  grant  of  a 
Royal  Charter  in  case  their  preliminary  expedition 
should  accomplish  its  object:  but  the  expedition  was 
confided  to  incompetent  management;  its  leader  was 
alarmed  by  a  war-dance  of  the  natives,  performed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  a  mark  of  welcome; 
and  he  abandoned  his  task  after  purchasing  some  land 
at  Hokianga  and  in  the  Frith  of  the  Thames. 

The  very  ideas  which  belong  to  contracts  for  the 
transfer  of  land  as  private  property  had  been  unknown 
to  the  natives  until  1814,  when  Mr.  Marsden,  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  site  for  the  first  missionary  establishment 
according  to  the  forms  of  European  law,  carried  with 
him  a  technical  deed  of  feoffment  prepared  by  lawyers 
at  Sydney.  .This  instrument,  when  its  blanks  for  the 
names  of  places  were  filled  up,  was  signed  by  the  mark 
of  certain  Chiefs  in  consideration  of  a  trifling  payment. 
It  became  the  model  of  a  vast  number  of  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  land  to  Europeans,  into  which  natives  were 
induced  to  enter  by  the  number  of  Whites  who  now 
straggled  into  New  Zealand  from  the  neighbouring 
Colonies,  from  French,  American,  and  British  shipping, 
and  even  from  England.  This  mode  of  acquiring  land 
from  savages  is  now  well  known  as  land-sharking ;  a 
name  which  implies  preying  on  the  weakness  of 
childish  ignorance. 

Although  the  natives  were  even  unconscious  of  the 
purport  of  the  deeds  which  they  executed,  because  they 
had  not  even  conceived  the  idea  of  private  property  in 
land  according  to  European  notions,  they  nevertheless 
set  great  store  by  the  European  goods  paid  to  them 
for  signing  the  deeds.  Of  these  commodities  muskets 
and  gunpowder  formed  the  principal  item.  During 
the  .residence  of  Hongi  and  Waikato  in  England,  their 

Courteuay  Boyle,  J.  W.  Buckle,  Esq.,  Ralph  Feuwick,  Esq.,  Jas. 
Pattison,  Esq.,  Lord  Hatherton,  A.  W.  Robarts,  Esq.,  George  Varlo, 
Esq.,  Anthony  Gordon,  Esq.,  John  Dixon,  Esq. 
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attention  was  steadily  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
fire-arms.  Hongi  had  no  sooner  returned  home  with 
Mr.  Kendal  than  he  armed  his  own  tribe,  and  its  allies, 
with  the  warlike  presents  which  he  had  received  in 
England;  and,  throwing  aside  the  mask  of  Christian 
meekness  which  he  had  worn  in  this  country,  he 
appeared  in  his  true  character  of  an  ambitious  and 
bloodthirsty  warrior.  His  superior  weapons  gave  him 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  tribes  which  he  attacked 
in  all  directions  from  the  seat  of  his  own  tribe  near  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  Besides  a  bloody  raid  to  the  north- 
ward, he  directed  all  his  strength  against  the  powerful 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  western  coast  of  the  North 
Island,  between  Kaipara  and  Waikato.  These,  driven 
from  their  home,  employed  against  weaker  tribes  the 
skill  and  hardihood  which  they  had  acquired  in  resisting 
Hongi.  Those  weaker  tribes,  again,  headed  by  Rau- 
peraha  and  other  chiefs,  advanced  upon  the  northern 
shore  of  Cook's  Strait,  crossed  the  sea  into  the  Middle 
Island,  and  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  Otago, 
almost  exterminating  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  their 
progress.  The  waves  of  destruction,  to  which  Hongi 
with  his  muskets  gave  the  first  impulse,  passed  over 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  miles.  The  population  of 
the  North  Island  was  thinned  and  scattered;  and  that 
of  the  Middle  Island  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
miserable  remnant. 

About  the  year  1827,  some  of  the  rough  White 
adventurers  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  who  had  for 
many  years  previously  pursued  the  arduous  life  of  a 
sealer,  in  boats  and  small  craft,  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Middle  Island  and  Foveaux's  Strait,  were  encouraged 
to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  whale,  and  to  form 
establishments  for  that  purpose  on  the  shores  of  Cook's 
Strait.  They  had  to  share  in  the  hardships  and  losses 
of  the  invading  tribes  under  Rauperaha,  with  whom 
they  had  fraternized.  The  expelled  inhabitants  made 
many  savage  forays,  and  the  European  proteges  took 
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part  in  retaliatory  measures  of  equal  ferocity.  All  over 
New  Zealand,  indeed,  the  irregular  settlement  of 
Europeans,  which  was  now  making  rapid  progress,  led 
to  numerous  instances  of  crime  for  which  no  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted.  In  addition  to  the  spectacle 
of  savage  warfare  in  its  most  destructive  excess,  the 
country  exhibited  that  of  perfect  anarchy  as  respects 
the  European  settlers. 

Such  a  state  of  things  urgently  required  some  remedy. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  one  more  inefficient 
than  that  which  was  applied.  In  1831,  a  letter,  apply- 
ing  for  the  protection  of  the  King,  William  the  Fourth, 
and  signed  with  the  names  or  marks  of  thirteen  Chiefs, 
residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  was  transmitted  to  England  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Yate,  then  head  of  the  Mission  in  New  Zealand, 
and  supported  by  the  managers  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  England;  and  accordingly  Lord 
Goderich,  then  the  Colonial  Minister,  wrote  to  the 
thirteen  Chiefs,  granting  their  request  in  the  name  of 
the  King.  Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
induced  him  to  appoint  an  officer  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  be  ^*  Resident"  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Mr. 
Busby,  the  person  so  appointed,  appeared,  firom  the 
title  of  his  office  and  from  the  tenour  of  his  instructions, 
to  be  accredited,  with  something  like  diplomatic  func- 
tions, not  to  any  natives,  but  to  the  missionaries  inha- 
biting the  small  peninsula  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  North  Island.  Defined  functions  he  had  none. 
His  authority  for  the  repression  of  evil  was  never  more 
than  merely  nominal.  He  was  described  as  resembling 
a  man-of-war  without  guns. 

During  the  years  immediately  following  this  unmean-* 
ing  arrangement,  the  wars  of  the  natives  continued 
with  all  the  aggravation  of  destructiveness  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  fire-arms:  outrages  were  committed  by 
the  white  settlers  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  natives. 
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and  by  the  natives  upon  them:  Earopean  vices  and 
disease  were  spread  among  the  diminished  native  popu- 
lation: and»  according  to  the  testimony  of  every  eye- 
witness who  has  given  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
including  that  of  the  most  intelligent  and  zealous  of  the 
missionaries,  the  numbers  of  the  aborigines  visibly 
decreased.  At  length,  in  1835,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  some  kind  of  authority  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  Baron  de  Thierry,  before  mentioned,  had  not 
lost  sight  of  the  project  which  he  had  formed  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  visit  of  Hongi  and  Mr.  Kendal. 
From  more  than  one  place  in  the  South  Seas  he  gave 
out  that  the  acquisition  which  Mr.  Kendal  had  made 
for  him  in  1822  amounted  to  a  right  of  Sovereignty 
over  the  islands,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  speedily 
to  take  possession  of  it.  Some  interest  in  his  proceed- 
ings had  been  excited  in  France,  by  means  of  the  news- 
paper press.  Not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  how- 
ever slight,  of  a  French  dominion,  the  leading  mis- 
sionaries now  joined  with  the  more  decent  of  the  settlers 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  desiring  the  establishment  of 
a  national  power  in  the  country.  But  instead  of  ap- 
plying to  the  Crown  for  the  full  exercise  of  that  British 
dominion  which  had  resulted  from  the  acts  of  Cook  and 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  they  induced 
thirty-five  Chiefs  of  the  little  northern  peninsula  to  sign 
a  paper,  by  which  they  declared  the  Independence  of 
the  whole  of  New  Zealand  as  one  nation — ^formed  them- 
selves into  an  independent  state,  with  the  title  of  *'  the 
United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand" — agreed  to  meet  in 
congress,  ^^  for  the  purpose  of  framing  laws  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice,"  and  other  ends — and  invited  the 
southern  tribes  to  join  the  "Confederation  of  the  United 
Tribes." 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  this  document 
was  composed  by  the  missionaries  at  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
and  signed  by  the  Chiefs  with  as  little  real  comprehen- 
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sion  of  its  meaning  as  had  attended  the  signature  hj 
natives  of  the  deeds  of  feoffment  drawn  up  by  Sydney 
attorneys,  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  places. 

So  litUe  were  these  or  any  other  Chiefs  of  New 
Zealand  capable  of  performing  such  an  act  as  the  dbcu'* 
ment  describes,  that  their  own  language  wanted  the 
most  important  words  expressive  of  its  purport,  such  as 
independence,  sovereignh/,  govemmeniy  confederation^ 
legtslativcy  and  even  a  name  for  the  country  over  which 
their  new  authority  purported  to  extend.  This  moekery, 
however,  was  recognised  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  acting  on  behalf 
of  William  the  Fourth,  requested  the  Chiefs  in  question 
to  select  from  a  number  of  flags  the  one  which  they 
should  prefer  as  an  emblem  of  national  independence. 

The  new  Government  was  found  so  unreal,  that  no 
meeting  of  the  confederated  Chiefs  ever  took  place;  nor 
was  either  the  confederation,  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, or  the  national  flag,  even  known  to  any 
natives  out  of  the  small  peninsula  which  forms  about  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  countiy. 

Various  representations  were  now  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment, setting  forth  the  evils  of  a  continued  anarchy 
in  New  Zealand.  The  merchants  of  London  joined  in 
a  memorial,  signed  by  the  principal  houses  engaged  in 
the  South  Sea  trade.  A  petition  from  the  more  re* 
spectable  of  the  white  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  includ- 
ing the  principal  members  of  the  Church  Mission,  wag 
sent  to  England.  But,  through  some  influence  at  the 
Colonial 'OflSce,  every  application  was  disregarded;  and 
it  seemed  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Grovernment  to 
leave  undisturbed  the  experiment  of  training  up  a  na« 
tive  republic  under  missionaiy  control. 

In  1836,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Aborigines,  set  before  the  British  public,  in  a  form  to 
make  a  deep  impression,  a  grievous  picture  of  the  state 
of  things  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  same  year,  another  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commonfl  inquired  into  the  subject  of  the  Disposal  of 
Waste  Lands,  with  a  view  to  Colonization.  In  the  evi- 
dence given  before  that  Committee,  New  Zealand  was 
pointed  oat  as  a  field  peculiarly  eligible  for  the  purposes 
of  British  Colonization,  provided  some  regular  system 
sboald  be  adopted.  This  suggestion  made  a  deep  im- 
pression at  the  time  upon  Mr.  Francis  Baring,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  and,  after  the  publication  of  the 
Conunittee's  Report,  upon  the  minds  of  several  gentle- 
men out  of  doors. 

In  1837,  a  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  British  Government  to  establish 
a  sufficient  authority  in  the  islands,  and  to  colonize 
them  according  to  a  plan  deliberately  prepared  with  a 
view  of  rendering  Colonization  beneficial  to  the  native 
inhabitants  as  well  as  to  the  settlers.  The  Association 
published  a  little  book,  containing  as  much  information 
respecting  the  actual  state  of  New  Zealand  as  was 
attainable  at  the  time,  and  developing  their  plan.* 

The  members  of  the  Association  whose  position  in 
public  life  attracted  attention  to  the  project,  and  whose 
zealous  exertions  ultimately  saved  New  2^ealand  from 
becoming  a  French  penal  Colony,  were  Mr.  Francis 
Baring  (the  chairman),  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Petre, 
Mr.  Bingham  Baring,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay,  Mr. 
Charles  Enderby,  the  munificent  promoter  of  Antarctic 
discovery,  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinds, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  Mr.  Philip  Howard,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hutt,  Mr.  Lyall,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Sir  Greorge  Sinclair,  Sir  William  Symonds, 
Mr.  Henry  George  Ward,  and  Mr.  Wolryche  Whit- 
mco^. 

The  Association  having  matured  their  plan,  but 
apprehensive  of  opposition  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
which  might  nip  the  project  in  its  bud,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Govem- 

*  *  British  Colonization  in  New  Zealand*  London.  Parker,  1837. 
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ment:  and  they  imagined  themselves  to  have  received 
such  cordial  encouragement  from  his  Lordship,  as  well 
as  from  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl  Grey),  to  whom  Lord 
Melhourne  referred  them  for  the  settlement  of  matters 
of  detail,  that  they  felt  justified  in  collecting  a  body  of 
intending  Colonists  as  an  indispensable  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  undertaking. 

Among  other  steps  taken  by  the  Association,  were 
two  applications  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  friendly  feeling  and  active 
co-operation  between  the  two  bodies.  The  first  was 
made  by  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  Mr.  Dandeson 
Coates;  by  whom  they  were  frankly  informed,  that, 
<<  though  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  respectability  and 
the  purity  of  their  motives,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand  in  any  shape,  and  was 
determined  to  thwart  them  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power."  The  second  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hinds,  in 
behalf  of  his  colleagues,  and  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  but  of  which  the  receipt  was  not 
even  acknowledged. 

The  views  of  the  Association  were  openly  and 
covertly  opposed  by  Mr.  Coates,  now  by  a  published 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  at 
that  time  Colonial  Minister,  and  then  by  a  pamphlet 
marked  *  Confidential,'  which  was  privily  but  exten- 
sively circulated.  These  documents  fiatly  charged  the 
members  of  the  Association  with  being  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  gain. 

When  it  became  necessary  again  to  apply  to  Lof3 
Melbourne,  this  time  for  his  ultimate  sanction  of  a 
Bill  which  was  now  ready  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, his  lordship  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Association.  Lord  Glenelg  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  He 
warmly  censured  every  principle  of  the  Association 
which  Lord  Melbourne  had  formerly  approved;  and 
above  all,   disclaimed  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  Crown  to  exercise  any  sort  or  degree  of  autho- 
rity  in  New  Zealand.* 

It  seems  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  sense  of  justice  was  affected  by  the 
remarks  made  to  Lord  Glenelg  in  his  presence;  for  it 
was  presently  intimated  to  the  Association,  that  if  some 
of  their  body  would  wait  upon  Lord  Glenelg  in  the 
ensuing  week,  their  application  would  be  more  favour- 
ably received. 

A  number  of  them  accordingly  attended  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  were  received  by  Lord  Glenelg  ; 
who  informed  them,  that  very  recent  despatches  from 
the  Resident  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  commander  of 
a  man-of-war  which  had  visited  the  coasts,  had  in- 
duced Her  Majesty's  Government  to  abandon  their 
objections  to  the  systematic  and  regulated  colonization 
of  the  islands;  that  they  still  objected  to  the  instru- 
ment of  colonization  proposed  by  the  Association, 
namely,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  acting  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  as  public 
officers  having  no  private  interest  in  the  matter;  but 
that  they  were  prepared  to  grant  to  the  Association  a 
Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  colonizing  purposes, 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  English  Colonies  in 
America  were  established  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Lord  Glenelg  further  explained, 
that  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  a  Charter  would  be 
the  subscription  by  the  Association  of.  a  joint-stock 
capital  to  be  embarked  in  the  undertaking. 

The  Association  declinedf  this  offer,  on  the  ground 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  all  these  negotiations,  the  reader 
must  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibhon  Wakefield,  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  New  Zealand  in 
1840.  The  Report  and  Evidence  of  this  Committee  is  numbered 
303,  and  Mr.  Wakefield's  Evidence  commences  at  page  1. 

f  See  the  Correspondence  on  this  subject  between  Lord  Durham 
and  Lord  Glenelg  in  the  '  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  New  Zealand  in  the  year 
1840;  No.  303,  page  148. 
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that  its  members  had  invariablj  and  publicly  dis- 
claimed  all  views  of  pecuniary  speculation  or  interest, 
and  were  thereby,  as  well  as  by  a  continued  disin- 
lination  to  acquire  any  private  concern  in  the  national 
work  which  they  sought  to  promote,  entirely  precluded 
from  assenting  to  the  proposed  condition  of  raising  a 
joint*stock  capital 

Early  in  1838,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Devon,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  New  Zealand;  and  it  collected 
a  mass  of  information  which  but  too  fully  confirmed 
previous  representations  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  islands,  and  further  exposed  the  necessity  of  sub* 
jecting  the  materials  of  disorder  to  the  restraints  of 
British  law. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Francis  Baring 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  the  Bill  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  which  embodied  the  views  of 
the  Association  as  modified  by  suggestions  which 
they  had  received  from  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
Howick.  It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  accordingly  thrown  out. 

Among  the  body  of  intending  Colonists  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  Association,  were  several  gen- 
tlemen who  had  disposed  of  property  and  abandoned 
professions  with  a  view  to  emigrating.  These,  after 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Baring's  Bill,  determined  to  act  upon 
Lord  Glenelg*s  proposal  of  a  Charter,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  form  a  joint-stock  company.  By  degrees 
they  were  joined  by  many  members  of  the  now  defunct 
Association;  whose  anxious  desire  to  accomplish  the 
national  object  which  had  engaged  them  so  long,  at 
length  overcame  their  repugnance  to  the  condition  on 
which  Lord  Glenelg  had  insisted.  Thus  was  formed 
the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  of  1839. 

The  Government,  however,  and  the  Colonial  Oflice, 
to  which  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  had  now  succeeded, 
exhibited  even  a  greater  hostility  to  this  body  than  to 
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the  ABsooiation  which  it  suoceeded.  It  only  remainod, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Office  by 
considering  New  Zealand  as  a  foreign  country,  and  by 
proceeding  to  acquire  land  and  form  settlements  in  the 
manner  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the  Crown. 

The  new  Company  were  thus  forced  into  the  adop- 
tion of  what  has  been  termed  land-sharking,  as  far  as 
acquiring  lands  by  assignment  from  savages:  but  they 
redeemed  their  reluctant  compliance  with  this  usage, 
because  the  only  one  recognised  by  authority,  by 
adhering  to  the  same  systematic  disposal  of  lands  for 
public  purposes,  and  the  same  ample  provisions  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  natives,  which  formed  the  leading 
features  of  Mr.  Baring's  Bill.*  In  order  to  establish 
a  uniform  system  in  these  respects,  it  became  requisite 
that  they  should  obtain  control  over  a  much  larger 
extent  of  land  than  could  be  required  for  the  use  of  any 
possible  number  of  settlers  for  years  and  years  to  come. 
With  this  view,  and  in  accordance  with  the  alleged 
National  Sovereignty  of  the  native  Chiefs,  they  resolved 
to  send  an  expedition  to  New  Zealand  under  the 
direction  of  an  agent,  instructed  to  adopt  the  usual 
method  of  acquiring  land  from  the  natives,  but  if 
possible  upon  a  far  greater  scale  than  was  ever  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  or  even  of  specu- 
lation by  individuals.  This  charge  was  confided  to 
Colonel  William  Wakefield.  He  was  further  instructed 
to  select  the  spot  which  he  should  deem  most  eligible 
as  the  site  of  a  considerable  Colony,  and  to  make 
preparations  for  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the 
emigrants. 

He  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  a  fine  ship,  the  Tory, 

*  The  views  of  the  projectors  relating  to  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  by  the  Colonists  in  amalgamating  with  the  natives  were 
embodied  in  a  beautiful  Essay,  which  forms  the  Appendix  to  *^ British 
Colonization  of  New  Zealand"  written  by  the  Bev.  Montague 
Hawtrey,  who  was  one  of  their  number,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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well  fitted  out  for  this  preliminary  expedition^  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1839. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  before  hearing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  preliminary  expedition,  the  first 
body  of  the  Company's  emigrants  sailed  from  Graves- 
end  in  three  ships,  a  rendezvous  having  been  appointed 
with  Col.  Wakefield  for  the  10th  January,  1840,  at 
Port  Hardy,  in  Cook's  Strait,  a  known  good  harbour. 

The  circumstances  of  their  departure  were  striking, 
and  in  many  of  the  spectators  awakened  thoughts  of 
the  embarkation  of  *^  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First.  The  Directors  of  the  Company, 
having  no  belief  in  the  existence  of  any  settled  govern- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  had  attempted  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute. With  this  view,  they  visited  each  ship  in 
succession  to  obtain  from  the  emigrants  a  voluntary 
agreement  to  a  simple  but  comprehensive  system  of 
regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  establish- 
ing a  machinery  for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  British  law.  The  articles  were  subscribed 
openly  on  the  deck  of  each  ship  of  the  expedition, 
amid  enthusiastic  cheers  and  discharges  of  cannon. 

A  British  Government  in  posse^  had,  however,  been 
already  provided  for  New  Zealand,  while  the  Land 
Company  were  making  their  arrangements.  From 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1838,  a  correspondence 
had  been  in  progress  between  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Ofiices,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Treasury,  with  a  view 
to  devise  some  method  of  establishing  law  and  order  in 
New  Zealand.  In  August,  1839,  matters  were  so  far 
advanced,  that  Captain  Hobson,  R.N.  received  a  com- 
mission as  Consul,  and  '*  eventual  Lieutenant-Governor" 
of  New  Zealand,  under  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  if  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  cession  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  any  part  of  the  islands  to  the  British 
Crown.  The  agreement  among  the  settlers  was,  of 
course,  not  followed  up. 

The  preliminary  expedition  of  the  New   Zealand 
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Land  Company  reached  Cook's  8trait  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1839.  At  the  time  of  Colonel  Wakefield's 
arrivaly  the  British  settlers  in  New  Zealand  scarcely 
amounted  to  1000  in  all;  of  whom  about  500  were 
settled  in  the  Northern  Peninsula,  and  about  as  many 
on  Cook's  Strait,  at  Banks's  Peninsula,  or  further  South. 
The  Church  of  England  Missionaries  had  settlements 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  a  short  way  inland,  and  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  The  Wesleyan  Missionaries 
had  stations  on  the  Hokianga  and  Kaipara.  Whalers 
and  sealers  had  founded  the  irregular  Settlements  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts.  In  addition  to  these,  who 
might  be  reckoned  settlers  of  some  standing,  a  growing 
belief  that  the  British  Government  contemplated  a 
settlement  in  New  Zealand,  had  attracted  a  number  of 
land -speculators  from  Sydney. 

Colonel  Wakefield  experienced  some  attempts  at  ob- 
struction from  the  Sydney  land-speculators.  The  more 
respectable  whalers  favoured  his  views,  while  others  of 
their  class  tried  to  frustrate  them.  But  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  he  experienced  was  from  the 
Church  Missionaries,  who  despatched  a  vessel  with  one 
of  their  body  for  the  pui*po8e  of  warning  the  natives 
against  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  and  obtain- 
ing a  right  of  pre-emption  before  Colonel  Wake^ 
field  could  efiect  any  purchases.  Colonel  Wakefield 
was  induced  to  select  Cook's  Strait  as  the  scene  of 
the  Company's  operations,  partly  by  the  superior  eligi- 
bility of  that  district,  partly  by  its  remoteness  from  the 
irregular  settlements  in  the  North.  He  found  the  na- 
tives attaching  little  value  to  their  lands,  and  anxious 
to  procure  a  share  in  the  advantage  which  the  northern 
tribes  had  derived  from  traffic  with  the  whites  who  had 
settled  among  them.  After  deliberate  and  protracted 
negotiations  with  the  Chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  on  Cook's 
Strait,  interrupted  occasionally  by  the  wayward  pas- 
sions of  some  of  the  more  ferocious  Chiefs,  and  the 
jealousies  whiph  Sydney  land-speculators,  whalers,  and 
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missionaries,  had  instilled,  Colonel  Wakefield  obtained 
a  formal  cession,  signed  by  all  the  principal  Chiefs,  of 
their  rights  to  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait,  as 
far  north  as  a  line  drawn  from  Kawia  to  Point  Turn- 
again,  and  as  far  south  as  the  43rd  parallel  of  south 
latitude.  The  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Gravesend 
in  September,  1839,  were  received  at  Port  Nicholson 
with  open  arms  by  the  natives,  early  in  1840. 

Consul  and  "  eventual  Lieutenant- Grovemor"  Hobson 
reached  Sydney  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Com- 
pany's first  body  of  emigrants  arrived  at  Port  Nichol- 
son. At  Sydney,  Captain  Hobson  was  furnished  by 
the  Governor,  Sir  Greorge  Gipps,  with  a  staff  of  civil 
officers  and  advances  of  money  to  commence  operations. 
Thus  provided,  he  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  about 
the  end  of  January,  1840. 

Early  in  February,  Captain  Hobson  met  assemblies 
of  the  natives  at  Waitangi  (in  the  Bay  of  Islands)  and 
Hokianga,  and  induced  them  to  agree  to  the  Treaty 
which  has  been  named  after  the  former  place.  The 
missionaries,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to 
Captain  Hobson's  civil  staff  by  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  were  despatched  to  different  parts  of  the 
islands  to  procure  the  adhesion  of  all  the  tribes;  but 
long  before  the  signatures  of  that  portion  of  the  Chiefs 
who  eventually  signed  the  Treaty  were  obtained,  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  over  New  Zealand 
was  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Governor. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  New 
Zealand,  Governor  Hobson  suffered  from  a  paralytic 
attack;  from  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  The  government  was  carried  on 
from  that  time  till  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fitzroy,  in 
December,  1843,  by  his  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Shortland,  the  gentlemen  from  Sydney,  and  Mr.  Clarke, 
a  missionary  catechist,  who  had  been  appointed  Protector 
of  Aborigines.  For  the  seat  of  government,  Captain 
Hobson  selected  what  is  now  Auckland;  though  there 
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was  not  a  single  British  settler  there,  and  the  place  is 
distant  150  miles  from  the  nearest  northern  settlement, 
and  600  miles  by  sea  from  the  settlements  in  Cook's 
Strait.  The  limited  means  of  the  new  Government 
rendered  its  influence,  except  for  the  collecting  of 
customs-duties,  entirely  unfelt  beyond  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

K  the  Auckland  Government  was  ineffective  in  the 
northern  settlements,  its  influence  was  still  less  felt  in 
the  more  distant  settlements  on  Cook's  Strait.  For 
eight  months,  the  only  visit  the  settlers  of  Wellington 
received  from  the  authorities  at  Auckland  was  in  the 
person  of  Lieutenant  Shortland,  sent  with  some  soldiers 
and  mounted  police  to  suppress  the  Council  chosen  by 
the  settlers  to  administer  amongst  themselves  a  substi- 
tute for  law  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  Government. 
He  was  received  with  obedience  and  submission  by  the 
settlers;  but  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  left  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  Aborigines  that  the  Queen's 
Grovernment  was  hostile  to  the  settlers,  and  that  the 
latter  were  unwarlike. 

Events  had  occurred  in  Europe,  subsequently  to  the 
departure  of  Governor  Hobson,  which  materially  modi- 
fied the  Home  Grovemment's  views  of  New  Zealand 
policy.  The  publication  of  Captain  Hobson's  instruc- 
tions, containing  a  virtual  disclaimer  of  British  Sove- 
reignty in  New  Zealand,  had  roused  the  emulation  of 
France  to  take  part  in  the  colonization  of  those  islands. 
The  precursors  of  a  French  penal  settlement  on  Banks's 
Peninsula  sailed  from  France  in  November,  1839.  ln'^ 
structions  were  transmitted  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  to 
accelerate  whatever  measures  might  have  been  adopted 
for  annexing  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  to  the  British 
Crown.  They  were  barely  in  time.  Major  Bunbury 
had  proclaimed  the  Sovereignty  of  England  in  the  South 
and  Middle  Islands  in  June,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hobson  in  the  North  Island  a  few  weeks  earlier;  but 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted  and  British  courts  held  for 
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the  first  time  at  Akaroa  by  Captain  Stanley,  whom  Sir 
George  Gipps  had  despatched  for  that  purpose,  only 
four  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  expedition. 

The  danger  of  French  interference  in  New  Zealand 
roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  merchants  and 
bankers  of  London.  They  held  a  meeting  at  Guild- 
hall, on  the  1 5th  of  April,  1840,  at  which  a  petition  to 
Parliament  was  proposed  and  carried,  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  preserve  those  islands  to  the  British 
Crown.  This  petition,  presented  and  supported  by 
Lord  Eliot  (now  Earl  of  St.  Germains),  was  referred 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Committee.  A  Report, 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  petitioners,  was  moved 
in  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Hutt,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Hope  (afterwards  Lord  Stanley's  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies),  but  it  was  rejected 
througl^  the  influence  of  the  official  members — Lord 
Howick,  Messrs.  Vernon  Smith,  and  Robert  Stewart. 
Though  Government,  however,  obtained  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  report,  they  appear  to  have  acted  on  its 
suggestions.  Lord  John  Russell  (who  had  succeeded 
Lord  Normanby  as  Colonial  Secretary)  showed,  not 
long  after,  that  he  could  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  Company  as  an  instrument  for  accelerating  the 
settlement  of  the  new  Province.  Negotiations  were 
commenced,  which  terminated,  in  November,  1840,  in 
the  offer  of  a  Charter  to  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
then  first  so  called,  on  these  main  conditions, — the 
Company  was  to  waive  all  claims  to  lands  in  New  Zea- 
land on  the  ground  of  purchases  from  the  Aborigines, 
and  was  to  receive  from  the  Crown  a  free  grant  of  four 
times  as  many  acres  as  it  could  prove  it  had  expended 
pounds  sterling  for  the  purposes  of  colonization.  This 
offer  was  accepted.  The  Charter  was  issued  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1841;  the  Company's  capital  fixed 
at  300,000/.,  whereof  two-thirds  were  to  be  paid  up 
within  the  year;  and  an  accountant  was  named  to  in- 
vestigate their  expenditure. 
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The  period  to  which  the  preceding  narrative  relates 
may  be  called  the  ante-colonial  period  of  New  Zealand 
history.  The  history  of  New  Zealand  as  a  British 
Colony  may  be  held  to  commence  from  the  proclamation 
of  British  Sovereignty  in  the  islands,  by  Captain  Hob- 
son,  in  May,  1840.  The  islands  continued  a  Dependency 
of  New  South  Wales  till  May,  1841,  when  they  were 
proclaimed  a  separate  Colony  under  an  independent  Go- 
vernment. A  few  months  before  this  event,  Governor 
Hobson  had  established  himself,  with  the  Government- 
officers,  at  Auckland. 

On  the  strength  of  their  agreement  with  Lord  John 
Uussell,  the  Company  resumed  their  operations  with 
great  vigour.  Besides  the  Settlement  of  Wellington, 
the  Company  had  founded,  in  February,  1841,  the 
Settlements  of  Petre,  on  the  Wanganui  river,  and  New 
Plymouth,  near  the  Sugar-Loaf  Islands.  After  ob- 
taining their  Charter,  they  continued  to  colonize  at 
these  three  Settlements,  and,  moreover,  planned  the 
foundation  of  a  fourth,  called  Nelson.  After  some  ob- 
struction from  Governor  Hobson  and  his  officials,  it 
was  planted  in  October,  1841,  on  a  site  chosen  at  the 
head  of  Blind  Bay,  by  Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  who 
commanded  a  preliminary  expedition  of  three  ships, 
carrying  a  surveying-staff,  &c.,  which  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  Company  for  the  express  purpose.  Emi- 
grant ships  succeeded;  and  active  colonization  was  thus 
in  progress  on  both  shores  of  Cook's  Strait. 

Legislation  was  still  carried  on  entirely  at  Auckland, 
by  the  Governor  and  a  Council  composed  of  four  officials 
and  three  non-official  nominees,  removable  at  his  plea- 
sure. The  executive  government  of  the  Company's 
Settlements  was  entirely  managed  at  each  place  by  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  irresponsible  for  any  of  his  acts 
or  omissions  except  to  the  Governor  at  Auckland. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  agreement  between  the 
Company  and  the  Government,  Dr.  George  Augustus 
Selvvyn  was  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and, 
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with  a  suite  of  clergymen,  sailed  for  his  diocese,  by 
way  of  Sydney,  in  the  end  of  1841,  having  been  con- 
secrated on  the  17th  October  of  that  year.  He  arrived 
at  Auckland  on  the  29th  May,  1842.  He  appointed 
Clergymen  to  reside  at  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  New 
Plymouth;  but  afterwards  devoted  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  foundation  of  a  College  near  the  missionary 
eBtablisbments  in  the  north,  and  to  supeHntending  the 
Church  Missionaries  in  the  conversion  of  the  large 
native  population  in  that  part  of  the  Colony.  He  made 
but  few  and  very  short  visits  to  the  Settlements  in 
Cook's  Strait,  and  to  the  Middle  and  Stewart's  Islands.* 

Under  Governor  Hobson,  the  community  of  New 
Zealand  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  three  sections 
or  parties. 

The  first  were  the  Aborigines;  to  whom  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Protector,  representing  them  at  the 
seat  of  government,  and  assumed  to  speak  their  senti- 
ments and  assert  their  interests,  gave  the  coherence 
and  weight  of  a  political  party.  Their  representative 
maintained  on  their  behalf — Ist,  That  previously  to  the 
assumption  of  the  Sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  by  the 
British  Crown,  the  tribes  or  Chiefs  possessed  an  abso- 
lute right  of  Sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  islands, 
and  a  perfect  right  of  property  in  all  the  lands:  2nd, 
That  though  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  had  transferred  the 
territorial  Sovereignty  from  the  Chiefs  and  tribes  to  the 
British  Crown,  it  reserved  to  the  natives  the  privilege 
of  being  governed  immediately  by  their  own  Chiefs, 
according  to  their  old  customs  jf  and  to  the  tribes  and 
Chiefs  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  all  the  lands  of 
the  islands,  which  they  could  only  alienate  to  the  Crown. 

The  second  party  was  composed  of  the  old  settlers,  lay 

*  The  interesting  journals  of  the  Bishop,  since  his  arrival  in  his 
diocese,  have  been  published  in  a  very  cheap  and  compact  form  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  certain  numbers  of  the  "  Church  in  the  Colonies^' 
and  in  "  Annals  of  the  Colonial  Church  ;  New  Zealand  Diocese." 

+  This  view  is  utterly  unsupported  by  any  clause  or  word  in  the 
Treaty. 
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and  missionary,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  North 
Island,  and  the  adventurers  who  had  been  recently 
attracted  thither  by  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  a 
British  Dependency.  Most  of  these  claimed  an  absolute 
right  of  property  in  lands  more  or  less  extensive,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  them  before  the  proclamation  of 
British  Sovereignty,  by  Chiefs  or  tribes,  for  considera- 
tions  more  or  less  valuable.  The  greater  number  of 
the  missionaries  had  been  gradually  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  such  claims  during  their  residence  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  land.  So  had  the  old-established  wood- 
cutters on  the  Hokianga  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Wangaroa, 
and  the  traders  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  acquisitions 
of  the  lately-arrived  adventurers  were  mere  land-shark- 
ing transactions,  which  they  hoped  to  induce  the  new 
Grovernment  to  recognise.  But  all  these  classes  con- 
curred in  asserting  that  the  land-rights  to  which  they 
laid  claim  were  absolute;  that  Grovernment,  in  justice, 
was  bound  to  recognise  them  in  full,  equally  with  those 
of  the  natives,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been 
abeady  in  existence  at  the  establishment  of  British 
authority. 

The  third  party  was  composed  of  the  settlers  on 
Cook's  Strait,  and  the  New  Zealand  Company,  from 
whom  their  land-titles  were  derived.  Their  claims 
rested  on  the  Crown  grant  promised  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  Their  views  of  the  actual  state  of  property 
in  land  in  the  islands,  at  first  somewhat  vague,  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  more  definite  form,  but  never  materially 
varied.  Before  the  establishment  of  British  Sovereignty, 
they  had  accepted  from  the  native  tribes  and  Chiefs 
such  rights  of  property  in  land  as  they  believed  them 
capable  of  conveying.  After  the  establishment  of 
British  Sovereignty,  they  held  that  the  property  of  all 
waste  lands  ought  to  vest  in  the  Crown,  to  be  admi- 
nistered for  the  common  good.  They  believed  that  the 
Crown  might  either  claim  the  wastes  as  a  necessary 
appanage  of  Sovereignty,  or  obtain  a  cession  of  whati- 
ever  rights  the  natives  might  claim  in  them,  for  a 
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moderate  equivalent;  but  in  either  case,  they  main- 
tained that  the  disposal  of  waste  lands  should  be  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Crown.  They  further  maintained, 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  acquisition  by  individuals 
of  tracts  of  land  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
settlement  and  cultivation,  the  Crown  should  dispose 
of  the  waste  lands  by  sale  alone;  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  land-sales  should  be  mainly  devoted  to  providing  a 
supply  of  immigrant-labour  to  the  Colony;  and  that,  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  Aborigines,  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  waste  lands  should  be  reserved  for  their  exclusive 
use  in  perpetuity. 

In  a  wish  to  respect  the  interests  of  the  natives,  the 
views  of  the  missionaries,  especially  the  managers  in 
England,  and  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  its 
settlers  in  the  Colony,  approximated  pretty  closely.  But 
the  theoretical  views  of  the  home  directors  of  the  Mission 
respecting  the  pernicious  effects  of  colonization  on  un- 
civilized tribes,  and  their  horror  at  the  irregularities  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  in  New  Zealand, 
had,  without  due  discrimination,  been  extended  to  the 
Company  and  its  Colonists.  The  alienation  thus  gene- 
rated, was  widened  by  the  material  interests  of  the  resi- 
dent missionaries;  the  peculiar  nature  of  whose  claims 
to  land  gave  them  a  common  interest  with  the  old  lay 
settlers  and  the  "  land-sharks,"  to  whom  they  were 
otherwise  strongly  opposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
missionaries,  by  their  original  relations  with  the  natives, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  number  to  be 
Protector  of  Aborigines,  were  identified  with  the  native 
party.  The  position  of  the  missionaries  as  teachers 
enabled  them  as  a  body  to  influence  the  native  mind  to 
a  certain  extent;  while  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
of  preserving  their  influence  over  the  natives  often 
obliged  them  to  defer  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
their  pupils. 

The  local  position  of  the  Government  at  Auckland 
would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  give  a  prepon- 
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derating  influence  to  the  native  party,  and  the  party  of 
the  northern  settlers.  This  influence  was  strengthened 
by  the  oflicial  character  of  the  Protector  of  Aborigines, 
and  by  the  implication  of  a  m^ority  of  the  officers  of  the 
Local  Government  in  land-sharking  speculations.  The 
views  of  the  Local  Grovemment  were  naturally  received 
with  favour  at  the  Colonial  Office;  and  the  views  of 
the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand  were  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  the  London  office-bearers  of  the  Mission. 
One  fatal  consequence  of  this  state  of  affiiirs  was  the 
frustration  of  every  attempt  to  have  the  rights  of 
property  in  land,  and  the  management  of  waste-lands, 
definitely  settled  and  subjected  to  an  uniform  plan. 
These  ends  were  urged  by  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
of  whose  original  soheme  of  colonization  they  formed  a 
part.  They  were  thwarted  by  the  northern  land- 
claimants,  lay  and  missionary,  who  aimed  at  secur- 
ing large  tracts  of  land  for  themselves.  At  first, 
the  Government  here  appeared  inclined  to  adopt  the 
views  of  the  Company,  and  to  take  upon  itself  that 
charge  of  disposing  of  the  waste-lands  for  the  common 
good,  of  which  the  Company  had  denuded  itself,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  Crown's  authority.  But  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  caused 
the  discussion  of  those  points  between  the  Company  and 
the  Colonial  Office  to  assume  a  controversial  form. 
The  peculiar  temper  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  held  office 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  which 
this  controversy  was  in  progress,  at  once  tended  to 
render  it  more  vehement  and  to  procrastinate  a  final 
decision. 

The  Missionary  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
was  supported  generally  by  the  northern  settlers,  and 
by  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  peculiar  friends  of  the 
natives.  Some  adopted  this  construction  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  native  interests;  others  from  an 
idea  that  it  was  the  most  favourable  to  their  own 
claims.     This  construction  was  opposed  by  the  Cook's 
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Strait  settlers,  as  incompatible  with  the  plan  of  vesting 
in  the  Crown  a  title  to  waste-lands  that  would  enable 
it  to  administer  them  for  the  common  good,  and  as 
tending  to  procrastinate  the  settlement  of  the  land- 
olaims.  The  representations  of  the  former  party  were 
successful;  and  Commissioners  of  Land-Claims,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  all  titles,  acted  in  general  con- 
formity to  their  views.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the 
complicated  inquiries  hence  arising,  apprehended  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  was  realized.  Other 
delays  occurred  from  the  procrastination  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  pedantic  technicality  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Great  oppression  was  also  caused  by  their 
exorbitant  fees.  The  extravagant  expectations  of  gain 
inspired  into  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  these  imper- 
fectly-understood proceedings  completed  the  mischief. 
All  rights  of  property  in  land  were  left  unsettled. 
Cultivation  was  arrested;  resources  were  wasted.  The 
evil  was  increased  by  the  large  expenditure  of  the 
Local  Gk)vemment;  and  this  cause  of  complaint  was 
aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  revenue  was 
principally  derived  from  those  settlements  which  are  at 
a  distance  irom  the  seat  of  government,  and  which 
received  little  benefit  from  its  expenditure.  The 
Government,  which  cost  so  much,  was  found  entirely 
inefficient.  The  irritation  produced  among  the  natives 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  land-question  instigated 
them  to  acts  of  violence,  which  the  Local  Government 
proved  utterly  powerless  either  to  prevent  or  to  redress. 
Emboldened  by  the  apathy  of  the  Gt)vernment,  two 
Chiefs,  Rauperaha  and  Bangihaeata,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, massacred  a  number  of  Magistrates  and  others 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  at  Wairau,  near  Cloudy 
Bay;  and  those  murders  were  not  even  judicially  in- 
vestigated. 

In  England,  the  action  of  the  Home  Government 
was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  defending  or 
apologizing  for  the  acts  of  the  Government  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  staving  off  applicants  for  redress  by 
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referring  to  the  Local  Goyemment  to  decide  upon 
almost  every  application  made  to  the  Office  in  Downing- 
Btreet. 

The  titmoit  that  Lord  Stanley  would  concede  to  the 
Company,  was  the  promise  of  a  conditional  grant  of 
the  quantity  of  land  claimed  by  them  under  Lord  John 
Bussell's  agreement  of  1840.  Captain  Fitsroy,  R.N.9 
sent  in  1843  to  succeed  Governor  Hobson,  who  died 
at  Auckland  in  September,  1842,  was  insiructed  to 
issue  at  once  to  the  Company  a  prima  facie  grant  of 
the  said  land,  subject  only  to  be  invalidated  by  proof  of 
a  bett^  title  on  the  part  of  natives  or  others. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  Colonists  now  reacted  on 
the  great  coloniasing  body  in  this  country.  The  New 
Zealand  Company,  finding  their  income  continually 
decreasing,  and  thdr  expenditure  increasing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Colony,  were  obliged 
first  to  contract)  and  ultimately  to  suspend  their  opera- 
tions. On  having  recourse  to  so  extreme  a  measure, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  the  country  the  means  of 
judging  between  them  and  the  Grovemment,  by  whose 
conduct  they  had  been  reduced  to  such  straits.  The 
best  means  of  accomplishing  this  appeared  to  be  an 
appeal  for  Parliamentary  inquiry;  and  an  appeal  having 
been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1844. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Captain  Fitzroy  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  office  as  Governor  about  Christmas, 
1843.  Under  his  rule,  no  improvement  took  place  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  administering  the  government 
of  the  Colony.  Like  his  predecessor,  instead  of  govern- 
ing and  guiding  Englishmen  in  a  noble  enterprise,  he 
merged  the  duties  of  Governor  in  those  of  Sub- 
Protector  of  Aborigines.  At  his  first  visit  to  Cook's 
Strait,  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  make 
insulting  public  attacks  on  gentlemen  who  had  opposed 
the  Missionary  views,  and  the  preceding  acts  of  the 
Local  Government.  At  Nelson,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  exclude  from  the  new  Commission  of  the  Peace 
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the  Justices  who  had,  on  sworn  informations,  signed 
the  warrant  for  arresting  Rauperaha  and  Bangihaeata; 
and  told  the  settlers,  before  hearing  them,  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  have  no  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
"Wairau  massacre.  At  Kapiti,  after  hearing  Rau- 
peraha's  artful  account  of  the  affair,  and  it  only,  he 
repeated  his  determination  to  have  no  inquiry;  and  told 
the  natives  to  be  guided  by  "their  true  friends  the 
Missionaries,  the  Native  Protectors,  and  the  Govern- 
ment oflELcers," — thus  virtually  advising  suspicion  and 
enmity  towards  the  settlers. 

On  the  26th  March,  1844,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
intimating  his  consent  "  to  waive  the  Queen's  right  of 
preemption  over  certain  limited  portions  of  land  in  New 
Zealand."  About  the  same  time,  he  said  in  a  speech  to 
the  Northern  Chiefs — "  The  Queen  has  heard  of  your 
wish  to  sell  lands  to  Europeans,  without  in  the  first 
pla^e  selling  them  to  her  representative;  and  her  Ma« 
jesty  has  authorized  me  to  inquire  among  you,  and 
make  arrangements  more  pleasing  to  yourselves." 
When  Captain  Fitzroy,  before  leaving  England,  had 
asked  permission  to  take  this  step  of  waiving  the 
Queen's  right  of  preemption,  he  had  been  directed  to 
make  inquiries  on  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  report  any 
suggestions  that  might  occur  to  him,  and  wait  the 
decision  of  the  Government.  He  proceeded,  however, 
at  once  to  allow  purchases  to  be  made  from  the  natives 
by  private  individuals,  on  payment  of,  in  some  instances, 
ten  shillings,  in  others,  one  penny  per  acre:  thus  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  forbid 
that  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  the  Colony  be 
alienated  at  a  lower  price  than  twenty  shillings  per  acre. 

Lord  Stanley  reminded  Governor  Fitzroy  in  a  public 
despatch,  that  he  had  been  directed  "  to  make  to  the 
Company's  agents  a  conditional  grant  of  the  lands 
selected  by  them."  But,  encouraged  by  vague  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Stanley,  which  were  not  made  public 
till  long  afterwards,  he  applied  his  own  interpretation 
to  the  conditions  of  the  promised  grant,  and,  far  from 
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obejing  this  direction^  refused  to  issue  any  grant  what- 
ever,  uatil-  the  Company's  agent  should  hare  made  an 
additional  payment  to  the  natiyes^  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  entire  price  paid  by  the  Government 
for  the  site  of  the  Capital  and  other  places. 

In  May,  Governor  Fitzroy  announced  to  the  Legis** 
latlve  Council  at  Auckland,  his  scheme  of  ^'  ways  and 
means.**  He  proposed  to  replenish  his  empty  treasury 
by  new  taxes  and  an  issue  of  debentures*  Among  the 
new  taxes,  were  duties  on  all  agricultural  stock  intro- 
dueed  into  the  Colony^  and  a  tax  on  all  houses  contdn« 
ing  more  than  three  rooms.  The  debentures  were 
issued  for  sumst  as  low  as  half-a*crown,  and  were 
declared  legal  tender.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on 
these  financial  measures^  Govemor  Fitzroy  maintained 
that  members  at  Council  had  no  right  to  pfotest  against 
the  deoieidn  of  the  majesty;  and  warned  one  of  the  non- 
oflciid  members^  that  as  he  (the  Governor)  had  placed 
him  in  the  Council^  he  Oduld  also  eject  him  from  it. 

Boon  afterwards,  in  obedience  to  the  rebellious  de^ 
mands  of  some  of  the  Northern  natives^  who  had  been 
urged  to  make  them  by  Interested  white  adventurers^ 
he  abolished  all  customs'  duties  throughout  the  islands, 
and  attempted  to  collect  a  graduated  property  and 
inemne  tax. 

Thui»  the  action  of  the  Governments  both  at  hom^ 
and  in  the  Colcmy,  was  throughout  obstruetive. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisted 
of  fifteen  Membefs.  Lord  Howick  was  the  Chairman; 
but  t^  of  the  Members  were  habitual  supporters  of 
^6  existing  Governments  They  reported  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Companv's  claims,  and  against  the  Go- 
Vemm€Skt.  They  prdaced  this  verdict  with  a  repri- 
tiiand  to  the  Ctwipany  for  "irregular  and  impropw^' 
conduct  in  commencing  operations  in  defiance  of  the 
QtJVemment:  but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this 
**  irregular  and  improper*'  conduct  preserved  New  Zea- 
Iwid  to  Britain. 

h2 
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Petitions  from  the  Company,  and  from  some  of  the 
Colonists  sojourning  in  England,  setting  forth  their 
respective  grievances,  were  presented  during  the  suc- 
ceeding Session  of  Parliament  (1845).  Several  debates 
took  place  on  the  subject,  the  cause  of  the  Company 
and  the  Colonists  being  chiefly  conducted  by  Mr. 
Charles  BuUer  (now  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.) 

The  principal  debate  arose  on  a  motion  by  that 
gentleman  to  the  effect  that  the  House  should  adopt  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee.  It  occupied  three  con- 
secutive nights,  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  June;  173 
voted  for,  and  228  against,  the  motion.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  however.  Lord  Howick  and  Lord  John 
Russell  stated  with  great  energy,  that  they  concurred 
in  the  views  of  the  Company  and  of  the  Cook's  Strait 
settlers,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  Wai-t 
tangi;  and  also,  that  Lord  John  Russell's  intention  in 
1840,  had  been  to  give  the  Company  an  unconditional 
grant  of  the  land  to  which  they  could  prove  a  title  in 
virtue  of  their  expenditure  on  colonization,  and  not  a 
grant  as  promised  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  offered  by 
Governor  Fitzroy,  conditional  on  extinguishing  the 
native  title,  all  claims  derived  from  which  the  Company 
had  expressly  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham  made  earnest 
declarations  of  the  intention  of  Ministers  to  act  with 
promptness  and  decision  in  remedying  the  principal 
evils  complained  of. 

Governor  Fitzroy  had  been  recalled,  in  consequence 
of  his  financial  absurdities,  which  transgressed  against 
express  instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  his 
land-regulations,  which  infringed  Acts  of  Parliament. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  his  vacillating  pusillanimity 
towards  the  natives  had  provoked  an  aggressive  warfare 
on  their  part,  in  the  course  of  which  the  British  troops 
sent  from  New  South  Wales  were  disgracefully  worsted, 
the  earliest  British  settlement  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  was 
plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  out-settlers  near  Wel- 
lington attacked  and  robbed,  with  some  loss  of  life^  by 
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parties  of  marauders  directed  by  Bauperaha  and  Ran* 
gihaeata«  Captain  Grey,  then  Governor  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, had  been  appointed  successor  to  Governor  Fitzroy. 

The  substance  of  the  remedies  promised  by  Ministers 
was — ^that  effective  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
military  defence  of  the  Colonists;  that  they  should  re- 
ceive local  Municipal  institutions,  with  some  view  to 
future  Representative  government;  and  that  Lord  Stan- 
ley's quaUfied  agreement  of  1843  should  be  at  once 
completely  carried  out,  so  as  at  least  to  give  the  Com- 
pany 9k  prima  facie  title  to  the  lands  which  they  claimed, 
subject  to  proof  of  a  better  title  by  any  rival  claimant. 

Up  to  Christmas,  1845,  however,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resigned  the  Ministry  for  a  few  days,  and  then  re- 
sumed it  with  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
Lord  Stanley  as  Colonial  Minister,  nothing  had  been 
done  towards  realizing  the  expectations  held  out,  be- 
yond the  augmentation  of  military  and  naval  force  in 
the  Colony.  An  unmeaning  arrangement  had  indeed 
been  made,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lefevre  (Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trade)  as  a  kind  of  friendly  arbi- 
trator, which  saved  the  Company  from  bankruptcy  by 
^  Government  loan  of  100,000/.,  and  postponed  the 
decision  of  all  other  questions.  This  was  considered  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities. 

In  February,  1846,  the  New  Zealand  Company 
suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
policy  for  the  future  Colonization  of  New  Zealand. 
They  recommended  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  to  enforce  British  law  throughout  the  islands^ 
which,  it  was  now  evident,  would  require  a  very  large 
force;  and  proposed  that  the  Colony  should  be  at  once 
divided  between  Municipal  districts,  each  with  its  own 
British  institutions  for  self-government,  to  be  formed 
round  such  of  the  existing  Settlements  as  could  be 
cheaply  protected,  and  Exceptional  districts,  in  which 
the  native  customs  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  until 
the  natives  themselves  might  sue  for  the  privilege  of 
British  law  and  protection.     They,  moreover,  pointed 
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ottt  the  ezpediencj  of  effecting  sttoh  a  refonn  by  meaoa 
of  a  Company  with  a  Proprietary  Charter^  similar  to 
those  under  which  most  of  our  North  American  Colo* 
nies  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century« 

At  the  end  of  May^  1846|  Mr.  Gladstone  having  up 
to  that  time  made  no  progress  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  the  Ccnopany  determined  to  wind  up 
their  affairs,  and  to  claim  from  the  Qovemment  com-* 
pensation  for  the  losses  incurred,  in  case  Parliament 
should  separate  without  passing  a  law  for  reforming  the 
government  of  the  Colony,  as  had  been  promised. 

This  determination  was  communicated  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone)  but  Mill  nothing  was  done 
before  the  change  of  Ministiy,  in  June*  In  July^ 
similar  representations  were  ur^ed  upon  Lord  John 
BusseU,  and  upon  Earl  Grey,  wb#  bad  become  Colonial 
Minister;  but  with  the  renewed  sjDggestion  of  a  Com- 
pany with  a  Proprietary  Charter* '  In  the  course  of  the 
session,  an  Act  was  passed,*  enabling  her  Migesty  to 
grant  a  Constitution  of  a  certain  i^ure,  by  means  of 
Orders  in  Councili  and  such  hopes  were  held  out  to 
the  Company  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their 
grievances,  as  induced  them  to  resume  their  operations. 

Governor  Grey  arrived  at  Auckkmd  la  the  end  of 
1845,  and  began  his  career  by  energetic  measures  for 
enforcing  British  law^  and  for  conquering  the  rebdUous 
natives  throughout  the  Colony^  He  also  disphiyed  un- 
ceasing activity  in  visiting  th«  different  Settlements^ 
and  a  great  anxiety  to  remedy  in  some  measure  the 
evils  which  had  accumulated  under  thi  mismanagement 
of  his  predecessors.  By  a  due  mixtiire  of  conciliation 
and  firmness  he  commanded  respect  from  the  natives^ 
even  before  he  had  completely  succeeded  in  subduing 
them:  while,  by  his  ttffiible  demeanour  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  an  increased  Government  ex- 
penditure among  all  the  Settlements,  be  also  acquired 
the  admiration  of  the  Cook's  Strait  Colonists.  Among 
other  useful  ameliorations^  he  abolished  the  office  of 

^  Oth  le  10th  Vtot^  ehsp.  103. 
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Native  Protector;  constructed  military  roads  and  other 
public  works,  by  which  many  natives  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropeans were  employed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wel- 
lington and  Auckland;  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  ext^isive  claims  made  by  some  of  the  land- 
shark  class  to  vast  tracts,  which  they  had  purchased  at 
a  nominal  price  from  the  natives  when  the  Crown's 
right  of  preemption  had  been  waived  by  Grovernor 
Fitzroy.  The  last  measure,  however,  procured  him 
the  inveterate  opposition  of  the  land-sharks,  manifested 
by  the  exertion  of  direct  as  well  as  indirect  influence 
among  the  natives,  to  make  them  believe  that  their 
rights,  under  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  were  infringed 
by  it:  and  thus^  in  many  places,  the  native  mal-con- 
tents  seemed  to  be  but  temporarily  tranquillized. 

Colonel  Wakefield  had  succeeded,  after  several 
months  of  negotiation,  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  an 
officer,  appointed  by  Governor  Fitzroy,  to  his  purchase 
from  the  natives  of  a  block  of  400,000  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Qtago,  near  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  Middle  Island:  and  a  Crown  grant  of  that  block 
was  issued  to  the  Company  on  the  13th  of  April,  1846. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  an  Association  of 
Lay  Members  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  had 
for  several  years  projected  the  foundation  of  a  Settle- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  Company,  but  had  con- 
stantly declined  to  proceed  until  assured  of  a  Crown 
title  to  their  land,  of  efficient  military  protection,  and  of 
local  institutions  conferring  a  certain  degree  of  self-- 
government  on  the  Colonists,  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
undertaking.  The  Company  caused  the  whole  block  to 
be  surveyed,  as  required  by  the  Association,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1846:  and,  the  new  Charter,  Orders 
in  Council,  and  Boyal  Instructions,  granting  New  Zea- 
land a  Constitution,*  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  9  and  10 
Vict.,  cap.  103,  having  been  at  length  issued  by  Lord 

*  These  documents  are  contained  in  the  **  Papers  an  New  Zealand^ 
1847,  Correspondence  with  Governor  Orey,  presented  to  both 
Houses,  in  continuation  of  Papers  presented  26th  August,  1846." 
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Grey  in  the  end  of  that  year,  the  first  party  of  Colonists 
conduded  their  preparations,  and  left  this  ooimtry  for 
Otago  in  two  ships,  which  sailed  from  London  and 
Oreenockrespectiveiy^intheendof  1847.  Several  other 
Colonists  hare  followed  them  in  succeeding  ships* 

In  the  despatches  and  instmolions  anthoridng 
Governor  Grey  to  carry  out  the  new  order  of  things, 
Lord  Grey  very  distinctly  enunciated  that  construction 
of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  which  assumes  that  all 
waste  and  unoccupied  lands  in  New  Zealand  are  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Crown  has  the  sole 
right  to  administer  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  aborigines  or  Colonists. 
The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  as  ''the  head  of  the 
Church  missionaries,"  protested  strongly  against  this 
doctrine,  on  the  publication  of  the  documents  in  the 
Colony.  His  Lordi^p  was  reprimanded  by  Lord  Grey 
for  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  protest.  The  Wesleyan 
missionaries  also  addressed  a  protest,  similar  in  sub^* 
stance,  to  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Grey's  answer  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  infringing  the  rights  of  the 
natives.  Gk>v6mor  Grey  in  his  despatches  expressed 
a  fear  lest  the  course  adopted  by  the  Bishop  might 
cause  renewed  disturbances  among  the  natives.  But 
this  expectation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized. 

In  April,  1847,  Lord  Grey  concluded  an  agreement 
(afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Act  10  &  11  Vict  cap. 
1 12)  with  the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  were:-— that  tiie  Company  should  obtain 
from  Government  a  loan  of  186,000/.  (in  addition  to 
the  100,000/.  already  lent),  and  should  pay  1600/.  a 
year  to  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  Government  to 
sanction  the  expenditure  of  the  money;  and  that  if,  in 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  the  Com- 
pany should  find  it  impossible  to  continue  its  operations, 
its  assets  and  liabilities  should  be  handed  over  on 
certain  conditions  to  the  Grovemment. 

In  January,  1846,  Colonel  McCleverty  had  been 
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despatched  as  a  CQmmisnoner^  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  expediting  and  facilitating  a  final  Crown  grant  of 
the  Companj's  lands  on  both  aides  of  Cook's  Strait,  so 
often  daimed  and  promised,  but  so  long  withheld. 
This  appointment,  however,  was  unfortunately  coupled 
with  that  of  deputy  Quarter*Master  general  to  the 
troops;  and  moreover,  on  his  arrival,  Colonel  McCle- 
verty  found  himself  the  senior  military  officer  in  the 
Colony.  It  was  therefore  many  months  before  he 
applied  himself  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  land 
question.  Further  delay  consequently  occurred:  Go- 
vernor Grey  appearing  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
question  would  be  peremptorily  decided  by  the  Colonial 
Minister,  while  the  Colonial  Office  contmued  to  assure 
the  weary  applicants  on  the  subject,  that  Grovernor 
Grey  was  believed  to  have  settled  it  in  the  Colony. 

At  length,  in  April,  1847,  the  Grovernor  gave  the 
immediate  relatives  of  Bauperaha  and  Rangihaeata 
1600/.  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  two  disputed  dis- 
tricts on  either  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  promising  them 
3400/.  more  in  yearly  instalments  in  case  of  their  good 
behaviour.  By  accounts  received,  dated  in  March  last,  it 
appears  that  Crown  grants  of  the  Wellington  and  Porirua 
districts,  amounting  in  all  to  278,000  acres,  had  at 
length  been  actually  given  to  the  Company's  Agent;  and 
news  may  soon  be  expected  of  the  same  thing  having 
been  done  with  respect  to  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. 

A  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  had  preceded  this  ar- 
rangement, in  the  course  of  which  the  naval  and 
military  forces,  ably  assisted  by  bodies  of  police  and 
inilitia  formed  of  the  younger  settlers,  and  by  native 
^es,  had  been  generally  successful  in  forcing  those 
natives  who  remained  in  a  state  of  rebellion  to  evacuate 
the  country  neighbouring  to  Wellington.  Bauperaha 
had  been  captured  by  a  boat's  crew  of  sailors,  and  kept 
prisoner  for  many  months  on  board  a  man-of-war;  but 
Rangihaeata  had  escaped  into  the  mountains  with  a 
small  following. 

Subsequently  to  the  arrangement,  Bauperaha  was 
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liberated,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  two  powerful 
Chiefs  of  the  tribes  near  Auckland,  who  professed  to 
answer  for  his  good  behaviour.  Bangihaeata  was  still 
at  large;  and  on  two  occasions  made  descents  upon 
out-settlers,  plundering  them  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  doing  them  no  further  iigurj. 

The  enforcing  of  British  law  against  some  native 
murderers  at  Wanganui  had  provoked  an  extensive 
revolt  in  that  district,  in  attempting  to  repress  which 
Colonel  McCleverty  and  the  troops  displayed  lament- 
able inefficiency,  while  some  sailors  in  a  gun-boat  and 
a  few  volunteers  from  the  settlers  behaved  so  as  to 
obtain  great  credit.  The  small  settlement,  however, 
was  destroyed;  and  became  a  mere  military  cantonment. 

The  Constitution  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on 
New  Zealand  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict  cap.  103,  was  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Colonists,  or  of 
the  Company. 

Municipal  Councils  were  to  be  elected  by  almost 
universal  suffrage,  the  qualification  for  a  voter  being 
six  months^  occupation  cf  any  tenement^  and  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  English, 

Each  Municipal  Council  was  to  elect  members  to  the 
Bepresentative  Chamber  of  a  Provincial  Assembly  in 
one  of  two  Provinces,  into  which  the  islands  were  to 
be  divided. 

The  Assembly  of  each  Province  was  to  consist,  be- 
sides the  Bepresentative  Chamber,  of  a  Legislative 
Council,  whose  members  should  be  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

The  Provincial  Bepresentative  Chambers  were  again 
to  elect  members  to  the  Bepresentative  Chamber  of  a 
General  Assembly,  formed  in  a  similar  way,  for  the 
whole  Colony. 

Very  extended  discretion  was  left  to  the  Governor 
in  carrying  this  Constitution  into  effect:  and  it  was 
even  left  to  him  to  decide  at  what  period  its  operation 
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should  commence.  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Grovemor,  and  arrived  at  Wellington  in 
August,  1847. 

Governor  Grey  at  first  declined  to  proclaim  the  New 
Constitution,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Province,  where 
the  land-sharking  interest  would  have  obtained  a  great 
voice  in  the  Representative  Chambers:  and  though  he 
appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Cook's  Strait  Set- 
tlements were  fit  for  such  a  form  of  government,  he 
abstained  from  instituting  it  there  also.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  G-overnment  expenditure  on  mili- 
tary defence,  and  on  roads  and  other  public  works,  the 
inhabitants  of  Wellington  and  its  neighbourhood  had 
become  greatly  interested  in  Government  contracts; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Grovemor  Grey  feared  lest, 
with  so  low  a  qualification  for  voters,  these  interests 
should  obtain  unbounded  influence  in  the  proposed 
Assemblies,  and  that  they  would  legislate  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  of  Government  expenditure  rather 
than  to  the  true  benefit  of  the  Colony. 

He  wrote  to  Earl  Grey,  representing  that  the  pro- 
posed qualification  of  reading  and  writing  the  English 
language  would  exclude  the  natives  from  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  and  would  give  the  power  of  legis- 
lating for  them  to  the  white  settlers,  who  form  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  whole  population  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  islands.  But  he  strongly  expressed  his 
belief,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Company's  Settle- 
ments were  perfectly  prepared  to  enjoy  these  institu- 
tions; and  he  recommended  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  islands. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  Government 
introduced  a  Bill  for  suspending  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution for  five  years  in  the  whole  Colony,  arguing  its 
necessity  from  the  representations  of  Governor  Grey. 
Although  no  pretext  had  been  assigned  by  him  for 
depriving  the  Cook's  Strait  Colonists  of  the  expected 
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boon,  and  although  earnest  remonstrances  against  so 
arbitrary  a  course  were  urged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  Ministers  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Bill  became  an  Act,  and  thus 
legislation  for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  was  confirmed 
in  the  hands  of  the  smallest  possible  minority*^ 
namely,  a  Governor  and  a  Council  of  seven  men, 
removable  at  the  Governor's  pleasure.  Discretion  was 
left  to  the  Governor  to  grant  the  original  Constitution 
to  either  Province  at  any  time  within  five  years. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
Governor  Grey  proclaimed  the  Constitution  which  the 
Act  has  suspended,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
actually  in  operation.  No  very  full  details,  however, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Governor  has  exercised 
the  powers  vested  in  him,  have  yet  been  received. 
On  the  28th  January,  1848,  he  appointed  and  swore  in 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Southern  Province,  which  is 
called  ^<New  Munster;"  and  on  the  10th  of  March 
proclaimed,  as  the  boundary  between  that  and  "  New 
Ulster,"  or  the  Northern  Province,  the  parallel  of 
latitude  running  through  the  mouth  of  the  Patea  river, 
or  about  39°  46'  S. 

In  April,  1848,  the  Canterbury  Association,  whose 
proceedings  are  treated  of  in  the  first  and  second 
Chapters,  was  formed.  In  July,  their  Chief  Surveyor 
was  despatched  to  select  a  site  for  their  Settlement. 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  separately,  with  the  dis- 
trict of  country  naturally  dependent  on  each,  the  dif- 
ferent Settlements  whose  formation  has  been  above 
related.  We  may  first  dwell  on  the  present  condition 
of  those  which  have  grown  into  importance,  from  their 
systematic  foundation  by  the  New  Zealand  Company; 
then  pass  to  a  survey  of  that  which,  created  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Government  with  the  greatest  want  of 
system,  has  acquired  the  name  of  "the  capital;"  and 
conclude  by  a  glance  at  those  which  have  arisen  from 
the  casual  gregariousness  of  straggling  adventurers. 
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Wellington  was  the  first  Settlement  founded  by  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  in  the  year  1840^  and  is  the 
residence  of  their  Principal  Agent,  Colonel  William 
Wakefield.  Considering  the  great  natural  advantages 
of  the  districts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the 
excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Nicholson  on  which 
they  depend,  the  advantageous  position  of  that  harbour 
for  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  with  New  South  Wales  and  our 
other  Australian  Colonies,  the  amount,  and  still  more 
the  select  quality  of  its  population,  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  Settlement  yet  existing  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  district  of  Wellington  may  be  shortly  described 
as  that  part  of  the  north  island  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  This  is  a 
tongue  of  land  averaging  about  ninety  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  by  sixty  miles  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west;  and  which  thus  contains  about  5400 
square  miles,  or  3,456,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
fully  2,000,000  acres  are  either  susceptible  of  beneficial 
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cultivation  or  adapted  for  natural  pasturage.  The  dis- 
trict is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Ruahine  in  their 
northern  part,  and  the  Tararua  and  Bimutaka  in  that 
part  of  their  line  which  stretches  from  the  Gorge  of 
the  Manawatu  river  southwards  to  the  coast  on  either 
side  of  Port  Nicholson. 

The  Western  portion  extends  between  this  dividing 
range  and  Cook's  Strait,  and  is  well  watered  by 
the  rivers  Turakina,  Kangitikei,  Manawatu,  Ohau, 
Waikawa,  Otaki,  Waimea,  Waikanae,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
portion  of  country,  the  foot  of  the  Buahine  range  is 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the  sandy  beach 
on  the  sea-coast.  This  distance  remains  nearly  the 
same  so  far  south  as  the  '*  Gorge,"  where  the  Manawatu 
river  bursts  its  way  through  the  range;  but  from 
thence  southwards  the  dividing  range,  changing  its 
name  to  Tararua,  bends  more  to  the  west,  and  its 
western  spurs  abut  on  Cook's  Strait  in  bold  bluffs  at 
Pari-pari,  about  half  way  between  the  islands  of 
Kapiti  and  Mana.  From  the  uniform  sandy  beach 
which  stretches  along  the  coast  between  these  bluffs 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  district,  the  country 
rises  but  slightly  for  the  first  four  or  five  miles  inland, 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  consists  of  open  grass  or 
fern  country,  interspersed  with  swamps  and  marshes 
easy  of  drainage.  Further  inland,  the  country  becomes 
generally  covered  with  wood,  and  more  or  less  undu- 
lating. The  forest  extends  almost  invariably  to  the 
summit  of  the  range,  which  is  only  covered  with  snow 
during  the  least  genial  part  of  the  winter.  This 
portion  of  country  is  well  sheltered  by  the  Tararua 
range  from  the  cold  south-east  winds.  The  warm 
north  wind  and  the  moist  sea-breeze  from  the  west 
are  alike  fertilizing  and  agreeable. 

East  of  the  dividing  range  lies  an  extensive  plain, 
or  series  of  plains:  the  southern  part  of  which  is  called 
the  plain  or  valley  of  the  Wairarapa,  from  the  lake  of 
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thai  name,  by  whose  tributary  riyers,  of  which  the 
principal  is  called  the  Buamahanga)  it  is  amply 
watered)  and  the  northern  part  of  which,  possessing  as 
yet  no  distinctire  name,  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Manawatn^  which  flows 
through  the  '*  Gk)rge"  in  the  dividing  range,  and  by 
those  of  several  other  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  sea 
on  the  east  coast  between  Castle  Point  and  Hauriri 
harbour  in  Hawke's  Bay.  This  plain,  or  series  of 
plains,  is  separated  from  the  east  coast  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  Haurangi,  Maungari&i,  and  Puketoi 
ranges,  which  extend  from  Cape  Falliser  to  Kidnapper 
Point  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  with  it.  Several 
valleys  formed  by  the  rivers  above  mentioned  offer 
practicable  means  of  communication  between  the  large 
plains  and  the  east  coast  |  and  the  plains  expand  to  a 
considerable  breadth  in  their  northern  part,  stretching 
with  but  little  interruption  down  to  the  shores  of 
Hauriri  harbour  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  Hawke's 
Bay.  Between  the  line  of  mountains  and  the  cliffs  on 
the  sea'-shore  the  country  forms  a  table*land,  covered 
principally  with  open  pasture,  and  watered  by  several 
streams.  The  great  plains  rise  gradually  from  the  sea<* 
beach  in  Palliser  Bay  and  Hawke's  Bay,  to  a  consider* 
able  elevation  at  about  forty  miles  inland  from  either 
spot,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  mentioned;  and  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  up  by  lesser  spurs  of  the 
Tararua  and  Puketoi  ranges,  between  which  wind  the 
various  confluents  of  the  three  rivers,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Tirumea,  a  main  branch  of  the  Manawatu; 
affording,  by  means  of  their  valleys,  an  easy  communi- 
cation between  the  WaLrarapa  and  Hauriri  plains. 

These  plains  are  covered  in  nearly  equal  proportion 
with  forest  or  witb  a  mixed  growth  of  fern,  shrubs, 
and  grass.  These  two  classes  of  vegetation  constantly 
alternate  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  country, 
and  each  dass  is  most  luxuriant  of  its  kind*     Some 
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portion  of  the  plains,  near  the  sea,  is  swampy,  but 
mostly  drainable.  Although  the  mouth  of  the  Waira- 
rapa  valley  is  open  to  the  S.W.,  all  but  the  lower 
portion,  well  sheltered  by  the  ranges  east  and  west  of 
it,  enjoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  already  described  to 
prevail  in  the  Western  portion  of  the  Wellington  district. 

The  dividing  range  itself,  in  all  that  part  of  its  line 
which  lies  south  of  the  island  of  Kapiti,  is  subdivided 
into  numerous  diverging  spurs  of  much  lower  elevation, 
which  strike  the  sea  at  various  points  between  Pari- 
pari  and  Cape  Turakirai,  the  western  head  of  Falliser 
Bay.  Between  these  spurs  there  lie  hollows  of  greater 
or  less  extent;  and  the  principal  one  of  these  hollows 
contains  the  valley  of  the  river  Hutt,  and  the  noble 
harbour  of  Port  Nicholson  into  which  it  flows. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Nicholson  may  be  approached 
by  sea  from  the  East,  or  from  the  West  by  Cook's 
Strait.  The  latter  is  the  course  almost  invariably  taken 
by  vessels  from  Great  Britain  or  from  the  Australian 
Colonies.  The  CooJCs  Strait  Almanack^*  which  is  pub- 
lished annually  at  Wellington,  contains,  in  the  number 
for  1846,  the  following  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  neighbouring  land  from  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  sailing 
directions  for  making  the  harbour  from  either  east  or 
west. 

"  Port  Nicholson,  Wellington,  Govermnent  house ;  S.  lat.  41 
deg.  16min.46sec.;  E.  long.  174 deg.  47min.  29 sec;  T,of 
H.  W.  F.  &  C.  6hr,  Sp.  rise  6ft. 

"  The  time  of  high  water  and  its  rise  in  Port  Nicholson  harbour 
are  only  known  approximately ;  flood  commences  at  the  heads  about 
two  hours  earlier  than  in  the  harbour.  The  tide  rises  about  three 
and  a  half  feet ;  highest  tide  takes  place  from  three  to  five  days  after 
Full  and  Change. 

"  In  the  spring  and  winter  months,  a  southeast  wind  may  be 
calculated  upon  about  FuU  and  Change. 

"  BEMABKS   ON   THE   APPEABANCE    OF  THE   LAND. 

**  Cape  Palliser  is  a  high  and  bold  promontory,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached with  a  considerable  degree  of  safety.     As  seen  from  the 

'*■  This  publication  iq  to  be  procured  at  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.'s 
Paternoster-row. 
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eastward  or  westward,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  it  rises  from  the 
sea  in  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  to  the  high  mountains  at  the 
back,  which  are  of  irregular  outline,  and  peaked.  From  this  pro- 
montory to  Cape  Turakirai  the  course  is  W.N.W.  twenty  miles.  The 
outline  of  the  land  at  the  back  of  Turakirai  is  more  regular  than 
that  of  Cape  Palliser,  and  appears  to  end  in  a  bold  and  abrupt  con- 
vexity. On  a  nearer  Tiew,  howcTer,  a  low  point  will  be  observed, 
extending  from  the  base  into  the  sea,  giving  it  much  the  appearance 
of  the  snout  of  a  porpoise.  As  seen  more  firom  the  southward,  the 
hills  at  the  back  are  gradually  lower  into  the  flat  land  of  Palliser 
Bay. 

"  The  course  from  Turakirai  to  Baling  Head  is  N.W.  by  W. 
three  miles.  Baring  Head  is  the  extremity  of  a  table  flat,  extending  in 
a  north-westerly  direction,  to  within  a  mile  of  Pencarrow  Head ;  the 
indentation  of  the  coast  between  Baring  Head  and  Pencarrow  Head 
forms  Fitzroy  Bay,  where  small  vessels  sometimes  ride  out  north- 
westerly gales,  bringing  the  high  rocks  off  Pencarrow  Head,  and 
those  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  them,  to  cover  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour. 

"  Pencarrow  Head  is  a  bold  cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
white  beacon,  about  thirty  feet  in  height ;  a  good  mark  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.* 

"  The  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  is  moderately 
high  to  seaward,  bat  ascends  considerably  towards  the  harbour.  At 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  it  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  land  far- 
ther to  the  westward,  but  is  in  reality  connected  with  it  by  a  low, 
narrow  isthmus,  which  divides  Evans  Bay  on  the  harbour  side  from 
Lyall  Bay.  This  has  often  been  mistaken  by  strangers  for  the  en- 
trance into  the  harbour. 

"  On  the  western  side  of  the  entrance,  bearing  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  frt)m 
Pencarrow  Head,  is  Palmer  Head,  from  which  a  rocky  reef  projects 
to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  rocks  are  all  visible,  and  may 
be  safely  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile :  on  the  hills  between 
Palmer  Head  and  Point  Dorset  a  beacon  is  erected.  About  a  mile 
west  of  Palmer  Head  is  Lyall  Bay :  on  the  fern  hills  west  of  this 
Bay,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Albert,  is  the  Signal  Station. 

**  From  the  low  neck  between  Evans  and  Lyall  Bays,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  along  the  coast,  the  ascent  is  gradually  hilly ; 
the  land  then  rises  considerably  for  two  miles  farther  to  Sinclair 
Head,  where  it  is  a  bold  cliff.  Four  miles  to  the  north-westward, 
the  land  continues  high  till  it  descends  into  the  Oterango  valley, 
after  which  it  rises  in  an  almost  semicircular  liill,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Omere,  (on  the  chart,  Terawiti.)  The  remarkable  convex 
appearance  of  this  hill  renders  it  easily  distinguished  from  Turakirai, 
or  Cape  Palliser,  when  seen  from  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction. 


*  "  The  beacon  is  not  distinguishable  at  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
except  in  very  clear  weather." 
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*^  Between  tbis  Cape  and  Sinclair  Head,  a  reef  extends  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  terminating  in  a  high 
rook,  called  the  Seal  Bock. 

**  There  is  a  dangerous  sunken  rock,  the  bearings  of  which  are  m 
jfbllow  {— 

'*  Sunken  rook  bears  S.£.  by  S.  by  compass  from  the  Seal  Book, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  taking  the  Seal  Bock  and  the  Beef 
off  Sinclair  Head  upon  a  parallel,  it  will  be  found  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  that  line,  and  from  two  to  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
main  l{md.  The  rock  is  yisible  about  three  inches  below  water  at 
neap  tide  only,  and  is  apparently  a  perfect  steeple.  The  rock  called 
here  the  Seal  Bock,  is  described  in  the  Chart  of  Cook's  Strait,  pub- 
lished by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  London,  as  the  *  Karori  Bock.' 

"  N.B.—  On  rounding  Cape  Palliser  from  the  eastward,  the  land 
will  be  seen  to  terminate  in  a  long  table  flat)  similar  to  that  before 
mentioned  as  fbrming  Baring  Head. 

"SAILIirO  DIBBGTIONS. 

"  Bunuing  for  Port  Nicholson,  with  a  north-westerly  wind,  from 
the  northward.  Cape  Terawiti  should  be  rounded  close,  say  within 
three  miles,  as  the  only  dangers  are  the  Seal  Mocky  which,  as  before 
stated,  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  between  Sinclair 
Head  and  Cape  Terawiti,  high  out  of  the  water,  and  safe  to  approach 
within  half  a  mile ;  and  the  Sunken  Bockf  off  the  Karori  Stream 
(near  Terawiti),  before  described.  The  course  from  Terawiti  to 
Sinelair  Head  is  E.S.E.  six  miles,  then  the  course  is  E.N.E.  six  mile« 
to  the  outer  rook  of  Barrett's  Beef.  If  the  wind  is  moderate,  and  the 
weather  oleari  a  vessel  that  Is  easily  managed  may  work  in  night 
or  day,  all  the  rocks  being  uncoyered  except  a  few  in  a  line  with  the 
reef.  She  may,  if  necessary,  lie  inside  the  rock  till  daylight,  being 
ready  to  weigh  anchor  immediately  on  a  shift  from  the  southwardt 
Should  the  north- west  wind  be  too  strong  to  work  into  the  harbour, 
the  entrance  should  be  kept  open ;  and  in  thick  weather,  a  sufficient 
offing  preserved,  in  case  of  a  southerly  shift  of  wind :  this,  of  course, 
will  depend  on  circumstances)  for,  with  a  moderate  north-wester,  ik 
it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  enter  at  night,  should  the  wind  be 
steady,  and  the  weather  clear,  a  sudden  shift  seldom  occurs ;  and  as 
there  is  no  hidden  danger,  a  vessel  may  be  kept  under  sail  with  the 
entrance  open  till  daylight,  or  in  case  of  a  shift,  she  may  run  in  with 
all  safety. 

''  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  directions  for  approach  from 
the  eastward.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  being  embayed  be^ 
tween  Capes  Palliser  and  TuraMrai ;  and  if  the  land  is  not  distinctly 
visible,  the  harbour  should  not  be  attempted  at  night.  As  a  matter 
of  precaution  against  danger,  the  vessel  should  be  kept  under  snug 
sail,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  unsettled. 

"  The  outer  rock  of  Barrett  Beef  may  be  rounded  at  the  distance 
of  200  yards,  with  Waddell  toint  bearing  N.  by  W* 
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**  The  stream  of  flood  runs  to  the  northward  until  eight  o'clock,  or 
four  hoars  later.  The  ebh  sets  to  the  southward.  Between  Sinclair 
Head  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  there  is  little  or  no  tide  felt ; 
and  generally  with  the  flood  tide  there  is  an  eddy  found  setting  to 
the  eastward  towards  the  entrance. 

*'  The  BaUy  Bock  is  said  to  lie  off*  Point  Jemingham  about  100 
yards,  with  six  feet  on  it  at  high  water. 

"Cook's  Stbait. 

*'  The  Bock  off  the  Brothers  lies  four  miles  flrom  the  land,  with  the 
outer  Brother  S.E.  by  S.  ^  S ;  Long  Island  in  one  with  the  white 
rocks  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  S.  W.  ^  S.  The  rock  is  just  a- 
wash  at  low  water. 

**  The  barometer  is  not  always  an  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
weather  in  Cook's  Strait. 

"  During  a  north-westerly  wind  and  thick  weather,  on  a  rise  of  the 
barometer,  a  southerly  wind  may  be  expected ;  but  a  change  often 
occurs  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  contrary,  without  any  alteration 
of  height  in  the  mercury. 

"  The  mercury  is  sometimes  unusually  low  even  in  moderate 
weather,  and  high  when  blowing  a  gale." 

The  breadth  of  the  entrance,  between  Barrett  Reef 
and  Pencarrow  Head,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
For  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  you  continue  to  sail 
between  steep  shores  of  moderate  height; — the  width  of 
the  passage  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half; 
and  the  depth  of  water  ranging  from  fourteen  to  six 
fathoms  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  The  harbour  now 
expands  to  the  westward;  you  should  give  Ward  Island 
a  wide  berth;  and,  as  you  pass  close  to  Points  Gordon 
and  Halswell,  leaving  Ward  and  Somes  Islands  to  the 
north,  you  discover  Evans  Bay  stretching  to  the  south, 
and  Lambton  Harbour  with  the  Town  of  Wellington 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  port.  Independently 
of  these  bays  and  of  the  long,  narrow  entrance.  Port 
Nicholson  forms  a  basin,  land-locked  in  nearly  every 
part,  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  with  soundings 
varying  from  fourteen  to  three  fathoms. 

The  pilots  generally  board  vessels  outside  Barrett 
Beef;  as  notice  is  given  to  them,  by  the  signal  station 
on  Mount  Albert,  of  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  outside 
the  harbour. 
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The  following  are  the  signab  used  at  the  flagstaff  at 
Mount  Albert: — 

A  Square    denotes   a  Ship 

A  Gross  ...  Barque 

A  Olrole  ...  Brig 

A  Triangle  ...  Schooner 

A  Diamond  ...  Cutter 

A  Parallelogram  ...  Steamer 

A  white  flag  at  mast-head  denotes  a  sail  in  sight ;  when  the 
class  is  ascertained,  the  descriptive  signal  will  he  hoisted  at  the 
yard-arm. 

English  yessel  of  war,  Union-jack  at  mast-head. 

Foreign  vessel  of  war,  Union-jack  at  mast-head,  with  white 
pendant. 

OoTsmment  hrig,  white  pendant  under  descriptive  sigfnal. 

When  the  vessel  is  inside  the  Heads,  the  flag  will  he  lowered. 

When  a  vessel  is  at  anchor,  either  inside  or  outside  the  Heads, 
the  flag  is  lowered  to  half-mast. 

A  vessel  in  distress,  or  on  shore,  descriptive  signal,  half-mast. 

Fore-and-aft  schooner,  a  triangle,  hollow  in  the  centre. 

According  to  the  plan  on  which  the  Settlement  of 
Wellington  was  founded,  a  town-site  was  laid  out,  con** 
sisting  of  1100  sections  of  one  acre  each,  besides  re- 
serves for  public  purposes,  and  there  were  also  laid  out 
1100  rural  sections  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  in 
various  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Each  pur- 
chaser in  London  of  one  right  of  selection  became  en- 
titled, in  an  order  of  choice  determined  bj  lot  ns  soon 
as  all  had  been  purchased,  to  select  one  town  and  one 
country  section.  One  hundred  sections  were  reserved 
for  the  natives,  and  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
as  to  order  of  choice,  as  though  each  of  the  hundred 
had  been  purchased  by  a  private  individual. 

The  site  chosen  by  Colonel  Wakefield  for  the  Town 
of  Wellington  is  immediately  contiguous  to  Lambton 
Harbour.  The  water-frontage  of  the  Town  extends  for 
about  three  miles  round  its  beach.  The  site  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  level  spaces  commonly  called  Thomdon 
flat  and  Te  Aro  Flat,  on  the  western  and  southern 
sides  of  the  harbour,  and  some  of  the  more  practicable 
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slopes  of  the  hills.  In  order  to  inclade  the  whole 
amount  of  1100  acres  required,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  extend  the  boundaries  as  far  in  one  direction  (souti^ 
of  the  harbour)  as  two  miles  from  the  beach. 

Twenty-one  sections,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  harbour,  comprise  a  private  property  in  the  land 
down  to  high-water  mark.  In  aU  other  parts  of  the 
shore,  the  public  road  is  laid  down  between  high* water 
mark  and  the  boundary  of  private  property.  These 
twenty-one  acres  extend  along  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
beach,  in  the  middle  of  which  space  a  frontage  of  about 
140  feet  is  allotted  to  a  Public  Wharf,  but  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  native  pa  or  village,  called  Te  Aro. 
Owing  to  the  valuable  privilege  mentioned,  many  of 
these  sections  have  been  eagerly  sought  after  and  occu- 
pied by  the  commercial  part  of  the  community.  Here 
three  substantial  jetties  have  been  built  out  by  the  pro* 
prietors  or  tenants,  and  a  vessel  of  seventy  tons  burthen 
may  load  or  unload  her  cargo  alongside  one  of  them. 
Several  strongly  built  houses  and  warehouses,  some  of 
them  constructed  of  bricks  made  on  the  spot,  are  situ- 
ated near  the  jetties.  In  this  part  of  the  town,  too,  are 
situated  the  Office  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Mission^house,  the  Custom-house, 
and  the  Exchange. 

Further  back  from  the  beach,  numerous  houses,  of 
various  size  and  construction,  including  a  Windmill  for 
grinding  flour,  a  Steam  flour  and  sawing  mill,  a  Brewery, 
and  two  or  three  Hotels  and  Taverns,  are  dotted  over 
Te  Aro  Flat,  the  hollow  between  the  bare  eastern  ridge, 
of  which  Mounts  Victoria  and  Albert  are  peaks,  and 
the  wooded  spurs  of  the  hills  which  dose  the  view  to 
the  south-west. 

On  a  slight  eminence  in  the  centre  of  this  hollow, 
named  Mount  Cook,  the  Jail  and  Barracks  are  conspi- 
cuous objects.  Following  round  the  beach  to  the  west- 
ward, a  continuous  line  of  taverns,  shops,  and  stores, 
among  which  a  principal  object  is  the  Scotch  Presby- 
t^an  Church,  leads  the  eye  to  Thomdon  Flat>  on  or 
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near  which  stand  the  neat  English  Church  and  Parson- 
age, the  residences  of  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
of  the  Company's  Principal  Agents  and  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Mr.  Eyre,  a  second  set  of  Barracks, 
the  Company's  Offices  and  Buildings  for  the  reception 
of  Immigrants,  the  principal  (Barrett's),  and  other 
Hotels,  &c.  At  this  part  of  the  harbour  an  excellent 
jetty  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  neighbouring  shops  and  houses,  who  have  gener- 
ously, and  at  the  same  time  wisely,  thrown  it  open  for 
the  gratuitous  use  of  the  public. 

The  situation  of  Wellington  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  steep  wooded  heights  of  Tinakore  form  a  pleasing 
background  to  the  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as 
they  are  included  in  the  Belt  of  land  reserved  all  round 
the  Town  for  Public  purposes,  strict  precautions  may 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  timber  from  depredation. 

Several  streams  from  the  western  range  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  the  purest  water;  of  which  vessels 
take  in  a  stock  with  great  ease,  as  they  may  lie  at 
anchor  in  three  fathoms'  water  so  near  the  beach  as  to 
haul  their  long-boats  backwards  and  forwards  along  a 
line  stretched  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  The  same 
means  is  also  frequently  adopted  for  discharging  cargo. 

The  Te  Aro  Flat,  or  southern  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  beach,  consists  partly  of  undrained  marsh,  and 
partly  of  a  poor  gravelly  soil.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
western  hills,  however,  there  is  a  great  improvement 
in  its  quality,  and  several  well  cultivated  gardens  may 
be  seen.  The  more  distant  town-sections  to  the  south 
are  covered  with  natural  pasture,  varjring  in  quality 
and  quantity;  but  they  seem  fitted  for  little  else. 

Thorndon  Flat,  on  which  is  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  Town,  was  once  covered  with  the  potato  cultiva- 
tions of  the  natives,  which  have  exhausted  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  but  the  careful  cultivation,  by  many  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  of  numerous  spots,  has  already 
brought  their  gardens  to  produce  very  satisfactory 
crops,  and  to  wear  m  extremely  cheerful  appearance. 
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As  yet,  obIj  the  main  streets,  in  which  sections  are 
built  upon  or  otherwise  occupied,  are  even  marked  out; 
and  only  one  or  two  of  the  principal  ones  are  made 
passable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  of  these  in  the  Settlement;  and,  except  for  the 
conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  for  which  dray-carts  drawn 
by  bullocks  are  chiefly  used,  locomotion  is  much  easier 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  No  paving  has  as  yet  been 
attempted;  and  the  only  lights,  besides  those  of  the 
shops  till  they  close^  are  the  oil-lamps  which  the 
licensed  publicans  are  required  to  maintain  over  their 
doors  all  night. 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  a  very  good 
road  leads  over  a  low  part  of  the  Tinakore  range,  and 
across  the  picturesque  gully  and  stream  of  the  Kaiwa- 
rawara,*  to  the  Karori  district.  This  district  begins 
immediately  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Town-belt, 
and  the  road  is  already  passable  for  a  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  part  of  the  Town  where  it  begins. 
The  New  Zealand  Company  first  expended  1557^  8*. 
4cf.  on  the  rough  construction  of  4  miles,  7  furlongs, 
and  20  poles,  or  at  the  rate  of  316/.  8«.  9d,  per  mile; 
and  the  settlers  in  the  district  afterwards  contributed 
labour  and  materials  to  improve  the  effect  of  this  first 
expenditure.  The  greater  portion  of  the  district  forms 
an  undulating  table-land,  surrounded  by  higher  hills. 
The  table-land  lies  591  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  contains  about  1200  or  1500  acres  of  land,  ori- 
ginally covered  with  forest-trees  of  the  loftiest  growth, 
which  have  now  disappeared  in  many  places  before  the 
axe  of  the  settler.  Karori  district  on  the  map  com- 
prises twenty-four  sections  of  100  acres  each;  but 
about  one-half  of  this  amount  of  land  is  situated  on 
more  or  less  steep  acclivities  either  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  table-land  described.  A  great  many  la- 
bouring families  own  or  hire  small  patches  of  land  here, 
keep  forty  or  fifty  cows  among  them,  and  saw  up  the 
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timber,  which  is  of  excellent  quality.  Even  the  smaller 
timber  is  of  value,  as  firewood  is  easily  conveyed  into 
the  town.  Thus  the  early  operation  of  clearing  has  in 
a  great  measure  paid  its  own  expenses  in  this  upland 
valley. 

The  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Southern  Province, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Chapman,  resides  here;  and  has  done  much 
by  his  good  example  to  encourage  the  activity  and 
industry  of  his  neighbours.  In  December,  1846,  the 
dwellings  of  some  of  the  labouring  settlers  were  clus« 
tered  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  village  near 
Mr.  Chapman's  house:  a  bmlding  had  been  erected,  to 
serve  the  united  purposes  of  Chapel  and  school;  and  a 
shop  had  been  opened.  At  a  fete  held  in  1847,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Chapel,  it  was  remarked  that  out  of  the 
whole  population  of  200  souls,  no  death  had  occurred 
within  a  tweivemonth. 

Immediately  adjoining  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
Wellington,  another  road  leads  up  the  side  of  a  rugged 
hiU.  This  was  a  rural  section  of  one  hundred  acres; 
and  two  speculators  joined  together  to  purchase  it  from 
the  original  owner,  to  construct  the  road  as  a  means  of 
access  to  its  upper  portion,  and  to  resell  the  land  in 
small  allotments.  As  this  was  done  during  the  first 
foundation  of  the  settlement,  when  no  circumstances 
had  occurred  to  check  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
rapid  prosperity,  these  allotments  were  sold  for  very 
high  prices,  some  even  at  the  rate  of  40^.  per  acre. 
They  were  chiefiy  bought  by  labouring  men  who  had 
sav^  enough  money  to  pay  a  deposit  on  the  purchase- 
money,  and  who  were  allowed  time  to  pay  the  remainder. 
The  contented  appearance  of  these  industrious  cottagers, 
and  the  cheerful  aspect  of  their  gardens,  well  repay 
the  effort  of  climbing  over  the  hill,  from  which, 
moreover,  there  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Town 
and  harbour  and  of  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
village  is  called  Wade's  Town. 

A  good  road,  called  the  Pitone  road,  leads  from  the 
same  point  of  Wellington,  iJong  the  western  shore  of 
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Port  Nicholson,  dose  under  the  hills^  which  are  covered 
with  hanging  woods. 

About  hidf  a  mile  along  this  road,  the  gullj  of  the 
Kaiwarawara  stream  makes  a  gap  in  the  wall  of  foliage; 
and  a  small  English  village,  as  well  as  a  native  j9a,  or 
collection  of  huts,  stands  on  one  part  of  the  alluvial 
level  which  projects  into  the  harbour.  Here  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mathieson,  a  Colonist  from  Greenock,  in  1841 
built  a*^  slip,  on  which  the  **  Indemnity  "  of  400  tons 
burthen  and  several  other  vessels  were  hauled  up  and 
repaired*  A  very  few  acres  of  level  land  are  contained 
in  this  picturesque  gullj,  on  which  the  steep  hiUs  soon 
close  in  from  either  side.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
the  stream  affords  considerable  water-power  |  and  a 
flour*mill,  with  two  pair  of  stones,  has  accordingly  been 
erected  not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  rural  section 
which  includes  this  spot  was  selected  by  the  holder  of 
the  first  right  of  choice. 

For  about  three  miles  the  Pitone  road  proceeds  be- 
tween the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  here  very  rocky, 
and  steep,  wooded  hill-sides.  In  several  places,  the 
jutting  buttresses  of  rock  have  been  blasted  and  cut 
away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  road.  There  is  then 
anotilier  break,  similar  to  that  of  Kaiwarawara,  but 
smaller  in  extent  of  level  land,  where  the  Nga 
Hauranga  stream  flows  into  the  harbour.  Here  there 
are  a  few  houses  and  huts  inhabited  by  natives,  and 
one  of  the  quaint  monuments  which  are  erected  by 
these  people  in  memory  of  their  dead.  This  one  is  to 
commemorate  Warepori,  the  Chief  who,  together  with 
another  named  Epuni,  took  the  lead  in  conducting  the 
sale  of  this  district  in  September,  1839,  to  Colonel 
Wakefield.  Warepori  died  here  in  1842.  The  Nga 
Hauranga  stream  is  capable  of  affording  power  for  a 
small  mill. 

Steep  wooded  hills  again  bound  the  road  to  the  west 
for  two  or  three  miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  space 
a  nameless  stream  has  a  considerable  fall,  close  to  the 
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beach  of  the  harbour,  and  here  would  be  another 
excellent  site  for  a  water-mill. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  this  stream  is  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  harbour,  and  from  this  point  a  sandy 
beach  extends  for  about  two  miles  east  and  west  across 
its  northern  end. 

At  this  point  a  native  foot-path  winds  up  the 
western  hills  towards  Porirua,  a  neighbouring  harbour, 
which  will  shortly  be  described.  From  a  deep  dell 
between  two  ridges  of  these  hills,  a  brawling  stream 
called  the  Korokoro,  or  "  Throat,"  rushes  into  the  sea. 
This  water-course  is  well  adapted  for  turning  a  mill- 
wheel.  On  the  making  of  the  road  to  this  point,  the 
Company  expended,  at  various  times,  2575/.  19^.  4(/. 
The  total  length  of  this  road  is  five  miles  and  six 
furlongs;  so  that  the  original  cost  per  mile  was 
447/.  19*.  lOd.  It  is  now  kept  under  repair  partly 
by  the  Government  and  partly  by  the  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hutt. 

We  have  now  reached  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  which 
is  as  broad  as  the  sandy  beach  above  mentioned.  Here 
is  the  native  village  called  Pitone,  or  "  End  of  the 
Sand,"  from  its  position.  This  is  remarkable  as  the 
spot  where  the  original  purchase  of  the  district,  by 
Colonel  Wakefield,  was  concluded  with  the  natives,  in 
September,  1839,  and  as  the  spot  on  which  the  first 
four  or  ^ve  ship-loads  of  Colonists  disembarked  and 
pitched  their  tents.  The  native  village  is  still  the 
residence  of  Epuni,  the  Chief  who  joined  with  the 
deceased  Warepori  in  selling  the  land.  Epuni  is  cele- 
brated among  the  Colonists  as  having  been  a  very  rare 
instance  of  a  native  steadfastly  adhering  to  a  bargain 
respecting  land.  Throughout  numerous  disagreements 
between  the  Company's  Agents  and  settlers  and  the 
Government  Officials,  he  has,  for  upwards  ^f  eight 
years,  resolutely  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
tract into  which  he  had  entered,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  first  party  of  white  men  to  whom  he  had  promised 
his  assistance  in  colonizing  the  country. 
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During  the  skirmishes  of  1846  with  the  rebel  natives, 
in  the  vi^ey  of  the  Hutt  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
Epuni  and  his  followers  rendered  most  valuable  assist- 
ance to  our  forces,  as  well  by  honest  and  judicious  advice 
as  by  active  and  courageous  co-operation.  Mr.  Alex*- 
ander  Currie,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  sent  the  Chief  Epuni,  as  the  present  of  a  pri- 
vate individual,  a  handsome  silver  vase,  bearing  an  appro* 
priate  inscription  in  the  native  language,  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  begging  him  to  hand  it  down  as  an  heir-loom 
to  his  posterity,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  follow 
his  example*  A  festival  was  held  in  June,  1847,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  vase  to  Epuni  by 
Mrs.  Petre;  and  the  Chief  has  since  acknowledged  the 
well-timed  testimonial,  in  a  letter  which  does  equal 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  dcmor.* 

The  principal  road  now  turns  to  the  north,  along  the 
western  side  of  the  valley;  though  there  is  a  track  idong 
the  sandy  plain  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  beach, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Hutt,  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley,  and  towards  several  houses  which  have  been 
built  in  that  direction. 

The  valley  of  the  Hutt  consists  of  two  portions, 
called  the  Lower  Hutt  and  Upper  Hutt  districts. 

The  Lower  Hutt  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
having  its  base*  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  and  its 
apex  at  a  gorge  in  a  northerly  direction,  about  six  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  sea,  where  the  eastern  and  western 
hills  bounding  the  valley  approach  so  close  to  each 
other  as  only  to  leave  room  for  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Not  far  below  this  gorge,  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflow  or  ooze  through  the  eastern  bank  at 
various  points,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  three 
separate  water-courses,  all  of  which  at  length  re-unite 
with  the  parent  stream  in  a  common  embouchure  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  beach  before  mentioned. 
The  easternmost  of  these  water-courses  is  called  the 
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Waiwetu,  or  "  Star  River,"  and  flows  for  about  four 
miles  close  under  the  eastern  hills,  gathering  thei^ 
tributary  waters.  The  main  stream,  or  Hutt,  flows  in 
a  similar  way  nearest  to  the  western  hills,  until  about 
five  miles  below  the  gorge,  whence  it  meanders  across 
the  valley  to  the  mouth.  The  two  other  water-courses 
are  less  important,  both  in  length  and  size:  they  in- 
tersect the  country  between  the  Hutt  and  the  Waiwetu, 
and  are  called  respectively,  beginning  from  the  west, 
First  and  Second  Rivers. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  beach, 
the  land  of  this  valley  is  inferior  in  quality,  consisting 
alternately  of  sand,  shingle,  or  gravel,  and  swamp  lying 
so  low  as  to  be  difficult  of  drainage;  but  the  whole  of 
the  valley,  between  this  belt  on  the  sea-shore  and  the 
gorge,  possesses  the  very  richest  alluvial  soil,  enriched 
by  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  forests  which  seem 
to  have  grown  undisturbed  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  European  Colonists. 
A  rich  brown  sandy  loam  exists,  in  many  places  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
fertility  of  this  tract  of  land  seems  almost  inexhaustible; 
for  the  soil  is  renewed  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
delta,  annually,  by  freshets,  which  have  never  done  any 
mischief  to  the  crops.  At  high  water,  these  four 
streams  are  navigable  for  large  boats  and  barges  as 
far  as  three  or  four  miles  from  the  mouth;  and  the 
navigation  may  be  much  improved,  and  extended  fur- 
ther up  the  country,  by  clearing  away  accumulations 
of  timber  and  shingle-banks  which  now  obstruct  the 
clear  course  of  both  tide  and  current. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  native  village  of  Pitone,  a 
branch  to  the  right  leads  from  the  main  road  to  Heron- 
gate  Farm,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Petre, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  on  a 
ridge  of  the  shingly  or  gravelly  soil  already  men- 
tioned; and  thence  to  a  small  village,  as  yet  nameless, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hutt,  about  half  a 
mile  above  its  mouth.     Clover,  grass,  and  barley  are 
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grown  tolerably  well  on  the  comparatiyelj  unproductive 
tract  of  land  already  alluded  to,  through  which  this 
cross-road  passes. 

The  main  road  proceeds  through  some  land,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  potato  crops  taken  from  it  by  the  natives 
without  interval,  and  which  lies  too  high  to  be  reno- 
vated by  the  floods;  then,  passing  over  a  small  space  of 
the  richest  possible  alluvial  soil,  it  reaches  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hutt  at  the  spot  whence,  as  above  de- 
scribed, the  river  bends  gradually  towards  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley. 

Just  about  this  spot,  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  towards  European  civilization.  On  the  same 
bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  lower  down,  is  the 
village  of  Aglionby,  which  contains  an  excellent  Tavern, 
with  good  stabling  and  other  accommodation;  a  small 
building  used  as  a  Church  and  school,  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  and  several  shops,  one  or  two  good  farm-houses, 
and  numerous  labourers'  cottages.  Close  to  the  main 
road  stands  Fort  Eichmond,  a  wooden  stockade  built 
in  1845,  and  garrisoned  by  a  small  detachment  of 
troops.  The  fort  commands  a  strong  wooden  Bridge, 
built  by  the  Company  over  the  river,  in  the  year  1844, 
at  a  cost  of  410/. 

Immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  stands  a 
Windmill,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Molesworth, 
on  his  estate  called  Newry  Farm,  which  lies  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  for  about  half-a-mile  below  the 
Bridge.  Not  far  from  the  Mill  there  is  a  large  barn 
with  a  four-horse  thrashing  machine,  and  a  cluster  of 
labourers'  cottages.  A  belt  of  timber,  spared  by  the 
axe,  hides  the  house  from  the  view.  This  farm  is  now 
let  out  to  several  different  tenants.  Mi\  Petre  rents 
the  house,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  the  immediately 
surrounding  land.  He  is  said  to  have  here  the  best 
garden  in  the  colony.  For  some  of  this  land  a  yearly 
rent  of  thirty  shillings  per  acre  is  actually  paid,  on 
short  leases,  and  without  purchasing  clausej 
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Next  below  Newry,  on  the  same  side,  lies  a  small 
farm,  with  a  pretty  residence  fronting  towards  the 
river;  and  from  that  spot  to  the  nameless  village 
already  spoken  of,  numerous  cottages  surrounded  by 
their  smaU  plots  of  cultivation  appear  on  either  side. 

Just  above  the  Windmill  stands  another  farm-house; 
and  all  around  are  seen  substantial  fences,  wide 
clearings,  and  careful  cultivation. 

The  road  now  proceeds  for  five  miles  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  up  to  the  gorge.  About  two  miles  above 
the  Bridge  is  another  stockade,  called  ^'the  Taita,** 
where  a  military  party  is  posted  so  as  to  command  a 
native  foot*path  leading  over  the  western  hills  towards 
Porirua.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  bothtibove  and 
below  this  stockade,  are  clearings  and  cultivations  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  a  few  residences  of  the  rough 
kind  which  the  taste  or  means  of  the  settler  in  each 
case  has  dictated. 

On  the  banks  of  the  other  three  streams,  and  especi- 
ally on  those  of  the  Waiwetu,  or  easternmost  river, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  houses  belonging  to 
farmers  or  to  labourers,  and  a  large  extent  of  cleared  and 
cultivated  land.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  at  present 
most  accessible  by  water;  but  it  is  intended  at  an  early 
opportunity  to  complete  a  branch  road,  with  bridges, 
across  the  valley  and  the  four  streams,  from  west  to  east. 

At  the  gorge  of  the  Hutt,  the  old  road  winds  up 
the  eastern  hills,  and  from  its  highest  level  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Lower  valley  and  of  the  harbour  is  obtained, 
but  a  more  level  road  has  lately  been  cut  by  Gk>vem- 
ment  through  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  bank. 

Ninety  sections  have  been  laid  out,  and  eighty- 
eight  selected  in  the  Lower  valley  of  the  Hutt.  Out  of 
these  8800  acres,  about  1000  were  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated at  the  end  of  the  year  1847. 

North  of  the  gorge,  through  which  the  river  rushes 
rapidly  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  hills  again 
recede  from  each  other,  and  the  Upper  Hutt  vdley 
opens  out.     This  district  is  a  level  piece  of  ground 
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about  eight  miles  long  by  two  broad,  consisting  of  soil 
generally  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  lower  valley. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  valley 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  tree  called 
black  birch  {iatoai  of  the  natives^)  is  the  principal 
forest  growth,  and  betokens  a  cold  clayey,  or  poor 
gravelly  soil.  Further  back  from  the  river,  the  soil 
evidendy  improves,  and  would  be  considered  of  excel- 
lent quality  if  not  compared  with  that  of  the  Lower 
valley.  Lying,  however,  at  a  higher  level,  it  does 
not  receife  so  much  alluvium  from  the  floods.  For 
this  inferiority  of  soil  the  resident  here  wiU  be  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  mildness  of  the  weather,  owing 
to  the  complete  belter  which  is  afforded  to  this  valley 
by  the  hills  near  the  gorge  from  the  cold  south* 
east^ly  winds.  The  river  Hutt,  for  four  or  five  miles 
above  the  gorge,  is  broad,  and  deep  enough  to  afford 
an  excellent  means  of  internal  communication.  Lideed, 
a  canal  from  the  sea,  through  the  gorge,  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Upper  valley,  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of 
no  great  difficulty,  shoidd  there  ever  be  traffic  enough 
to  suggest  the  undertaking. 

In  the  Upper  valley  of  the  Hutt,  sixty-two  sections 
have  been  laid  out,  and  forty-two  chosen. 

Two  smaller  vaUeys  open  into  the  valley  of  the  Hutt 
on  the  eastern  side.  They  are  formed  by  the  Mun- 
garoa  and  Fakiritahi  streams,  which  flow  from  the 
eastern  hills  in  a  north-western  direction  to  join  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hutt. 

The  Mungaroa  valley  is  at  present  almost  entirely  a 
swamp,  lying  so  high  as  to  be  easUy  drained.  When 
this  is  done,  the  land  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  Thirty-eight  sections  are  laid  out  in 
this  valley,  and  twenty  have  been  chosen. 

Li  the  Fakiritahi  valley,  fourteen  sections  have  been 
laid  out  and  chosen.  The  Hutt  road  has  been  continued 
up  this  valley  by  Government;  and  it  is  intended  at  an 

•  See  page  142,  No.  9. 
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early  period  to  carry  it  still  further,  across  the  most 
practicable  part  of  the  Bimutaka,  or  eastern  range  of 
hiUs,  into  the  Wairarapa  plains  already  mentioned  at 
page  88.  The  road  was  well-made  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  range  in  the  end  of  1847$  and  had  been  roughly 
laid  down  by  the  Grovemment  surveyor  as  far  as 
Pai-tu-mokai,  in  the  plains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hills,  in  July  of  that  year.  The  whole  distance,  by 
this  road,  from  Wellington  to  Pai-tu-mokai  is  89^ 
miles.  On  the  whole  line  there  will  be  no  gradient 
with  a  greater  average  inclination  than  I  in  40.  The 
rough  construction  of  a  road  from  Pitone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Munffaroa  with  the  Hutt,  in  length  18  miles^ 
4  furlongs,  3  pedes,  cost  the  Company  1652/.  6s.  Ocf., 
or  at  the  rate  of  88/.  17*.  2d.  per  mile.  The  Gro- 
vemment have  since  expended  about  4200/.  on  its  im- 
provement and  continuation,  by  means  of  the  labour 
of  troops  and  natives.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will 
cost  about  10,000/.  more  to  complete  the  thirty-nine 
miles  and  a  half,  so  that  a  dray  may  go  from  Wellington 
into  the  plains,  and  that  this  will  have  been  done  by 
May,  1848.* 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  patches  of  level  land 
close  to  the  mouths  of  small  streams,  the  whole  eastern 
shore  of  Port  Nicholson  is  steep  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  first  of  these  level  patches  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  sandy  beach 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Lower  Hutt  valley. 
There  is  here  a  slight  indentation  in  the  shore,  so  as 
to  form  a  shelter  for  small  vessels  from  the  opening  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  called  Lowry  Bay.  There  are  here 
about  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  level  land,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated  by  Colonists 
whose  houses  stand  near  the  beach. 

*  See  Papers  on  New  ZeaUmdy  presented  to  both  Souses,  Brd 
February,  1848,  in  continuation  of  Papers  presented  in  January 
and  June,  1847,  page  4,  for  the  Beports  of  the  Goyemment  Sur- 
veyor on  the  snbject. 
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At  Okiwiy  or  Hawtrej  Bay,  there  is  Another  patch 
of  level  land  of  about  ten  acrea,  which  baa  also  been 
cleared  and  cultivated. 

The  steep  hills  along  the  remainder  o£  this  shore 
affi>rd  very  good  pasturage.  Forty-seven  sections  have 
been  laid  out  along  this  line,  forming,  together  with 
nineteen  more  sections  along  the  Pitone  road  between 
Wade's  Town  and  the  Korokoro  stream,  what  is  called 
the  Harbour  District. 

The  peninsula  which  forms  the  western  shore  of  the 
entrance  of  Fort  Nicholson,  called  Watt's  Peninsula, 
contains  about  1800  acres,  chiefly  steep  hilly  pasture- 
land,  and  totally  devoid  of  timber;  and  eighteen  sections 
have  been  laid  out  and  chosen  upon  it  In  its  centre 
was  Burnham  Water,  a  fresh* water  lake,  covering  about 
100  acres;  and  round  the  shores  of  this  lake  there  were 
about  200  aores  of  level  land,  lying  in  a  swamp,  but 
available  for  cultivation  a^r  drainage* 

There  are  two  large  cattle  farming  establishments  on 
this  peninsula:  Grlendavar,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
established  in  1840,  by  Mr.  James  Coutts  Crawford; 
and  the  other,  called  Tettcott  Farm,  among  the  hills  at 
the  south  end  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  flrst  esta* 
blished  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Molesworth.  Both 
now  belong  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who,  in  the  year  1847, 
commenced  draining  Burnham  Water,  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  through  the  narrow  ridge  of  hills  which  separates 
it  from  Evans  Bay.  He  has  thus  reclaimed  a  consider- 
able tract  of  very  fertile  land,  including  the  former  site 
of  the  Lake.  On  a  hiU  near  Tettcott  Farm  is  the  small 
beacon  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  isthmus  between  Lyall 
and  Evans  Bays  is  a  sandy  tract  totally  unfit  for  culti- 
vation of  any  kind.  The  Race  Course  is  on  the  Penin- 
sula, closely  adjoining  this  isthmus. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  hills  dividing 
Evans  Bay  from  Lambton  Harbour  and  the  town  of 
Wellington,  and  of  which  Mounts  Victoria  and  Albert 
are  the  prindpal  peaks,  six  sections  have  been  laid 
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out,  forming  what  is  called  the  Evans  Bay  district. 
They  are  all  employed  for  the  purposes  of  depasturing 
sheep,  horses,  or  cattle;  and  on  one  of  them,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Evans  Bay,  there  is  a  considerable 
dairy-farm.  The  road  to  Wellington  passes  through 
this  farm  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  ri^ge,  about  half- 
way between  the  two  peaks. 

Nine  sections  are  laid  out  in  a  tract  of  country 
called  the  Town  District,  consisting  of  undulating^ 
open  pasture  land,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  ridge,  south  of  the  boundary  of  the  town  of  Wel- 
lington. This  tract  is  unfitted  for  arable  purposes^ 
and  is  now  entirely  occupied  by  graziers. 

Across  the  next  ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Town  of  Wellington  and  Town 
District,  lies  the  Ohiro,  or  Happy  Yidley,  in  which 
eighteen  sections  have  been  laid  out  and  chosen.  Those 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohiro  stream  are  devoid  of 
timber,  and  only  fitted  for  pasturage;  but  higher  up 
and  nearer  Wellington,  where  thick  woods  once  stoody 
there  are  now  several  farm-houses  and  extensive  clear- 
ings. This  valley  is  narrow,  and  the  slopes  on  either 
side  steep  in  many  places.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Halswell,  late  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Southern 
District  and  Protector  of  Aborigines,  is  in  this  valley; 
and  offers  the  aspect  of  an  old  English  farm-house  of 
the  better  sort. 

Between  the  Happy  Valley  "and  the  S.E.  boundary 
of  the  Karori  district,  seven  sections  of  roughish  land 
have  been  laid  out  and  selected  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Kaiwarawara  valley. 

The  next  valley  to  the  west  is  the  Makara,  through 
which  the  Karori  stream  fiows  into  Cook's  Strait  from 
its  source  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
Karori  district.  This  valley  bears  the  same  character 
as  that  of  the  Ohiro,  and  together  with  a  tract  of  land 
to  the  north,  watered  by  streams  which  fall  into  the  sea 
north  of  Cape  Terawiti,  forms  the  Makara  district. 
This  district  cpntains  thirty-nine  sections. 
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To  the  S.  and  W.  of  Makara  Valley  lies  a  tract  of 
high,  hilly  pasture  land,  extending  to  Cape  Terawiti, 
in  which  only  seven  sections  have  heen  yet  laid  out, 
and  five  chosen. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  Cape  Terawiti,  there  is 
an  indentation  of  the  coast,  and  in  it  the  mouths  of  two 
streams  called  Ohaua  and  Ohariu,  into  the  latter  of 
which  canoes  and  small  boats  can  enter  at  high  water. 
There  is  here  a  native  village;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  some  wooded  hollows,  which  boast  an 
excellent  soil,  and  contain  land  sufficiently  level  for 
arable  purposes.  In  these  hollows,  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding bills  between  the  sea  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wellington,  which  are  here  and  there  open,  and 
excellently  adapted  for  pasture,  96  sections  have  been 
laid  out,  and  87  chosen;  these  form  the  Ohariu  district. 
The  principal  fault  of  this  district  is  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  a  good  road  to  Wellington,  the  intervening 
country  being  very  steep  and  rugged.  The  only  roads 
to  it  at  present  are  two  native  footpaths,  one  of  which 
leads  over  a  steep  Mil  across  the  gully  of  the  Kaiwara- 
wara  stream  to  Wade's  Town,  and  the  other  over  an 
equally  steep  ridge  to  the  Porirua  road,  (which  will  be 
described  immediately,)  near  the  head  of  the  Nga-hau- 
ranga  stream.* 

^uth-west  of  Wade's  Town,  and  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Tinakore  hills,  which  slopes  steeply  down  to  the 
Kaiwarawara  stream,  thiee  sections  have  been  laid  out, 
forming  part  of  what  is  called  the  Kaiwarawara  district. 
Notwithstanding  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  land  on 
this  hill-side,  its  proximity  to  Wellington,  and  its  warm 
north-west  aspect,  completely  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds,  render  it  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  orchards, 
market-gardens,  and  suburban  residences. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Kaiwarawara  stream,  near  its 
mouth,  a  bold  road  ascends  in  terraces  up  the  face  of 
the  northern  hill.     This  is  the  Porirua  road,  at  present 

*  See  page  99. 
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the  great  otitlet  for  travellers  by  land  bound  to  the 
north.  About  a  mile  along  its  picturesque  curves,  from 
which  views  are  obtained  of  Port  Nicholson,  Welling- 
ton, and  Wade's  Town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gully,  the  road  turns  round  to  the  northward,  passing 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of 
the  Kaiwarawara,  in  which  there  are  several  farms 
and  homesteads,  and  a  saw-mill  turned  by  water-power. 
A  section  of  one  hundred  acres,  through  which  the  road 
passes,  has  been  reserved  for  a  Government  Domain. 
The  land  so  far  is  of  moderately  good  quality,  improv- 
ing as  you  descend  towards  the  stream.  Besides  the 
Government  Domain,  three  sections,  of  100  acres  each, 
are  laid  out  along  this  road,  and  three  more  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kaiwarawara.  These,  together  with  the  three 
sections  mentioned  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Tinakore 
hills,  form  the  Kaiwarawara  district. 

The  road  proceeds  for  four  or  five  miles  over  some 
undulating  forest  country,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  clearings  and  habitations,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kenepuru  river,  which  flows  into  the  south  arm  of  the 
harbour  of  Porirua.  Twenty-one  sections  are  laid  out 
along  this  part  of  the  road;  and  at  one  spot,  about  five 
miles  from  Wellington,  a  collection  of  houses  and  a 
Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  space  of  clearing,  deserve 
the  rank  of  a  village,  and  boast  the  somewhat  Yankee 
name  of  JohnsonviUe.  There  is  also  here  a  wooden 
stockade,  generally  garrisonec^  by  a  small  detachment 
of  troops  from  Wellington.  The  ground  for  the  Church 
and  for  a  School  and  Parsonage,  twenty  acres  in  all, 
was  generously  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  owners,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  John  and  Stephen  Hawtrey,  who  reside 
in  England.  At  this  spot,  the  road  crosses  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nga  Hauranga  stream;  and  here,  too, 
the  foot-path,  before  mentioned,  branches  off*  to  Ohariu.* 

In  the  Kenepuru  valley,  along  which  the  road  runs 
for  about  six  miles  after  descending  from  the  hills,  the 
land  consists  of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  similar  to 

*  See  p«ge  100. 
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thitt  in  the  valley  of  the  Hott>  and  comprises  thirty-nine 
sectionsy  at  present  all  covered  with  forest.  An  excel- 
lent road  hasy  however,  now  been  completed  along  the 
whole  distance  between  Wellington  and  Porirna  har- 
bour; 00  that  a  large  portion  of  this  promising  valley 
will  doubtless  soon  be  cleared  and  brought  under  cal- 
tivation.  The  New  Zealand  Company  first  expended 
29892.  lOf.  on  the  making  of  this  road,  in  length  twelve 
miles,  seven  furlongs,  and  ten  poles,  the  cost  being  thus 
231/.  12#.  8d.  per  mile:  the  settlers  in  the  dutrict 
assisted  with  a  considerable  amount  both  of  labour  and 
of  materials;  and  the  road  has  since  been  completed,  in 
a  very  creditable  manner,  by  the  working-parties  of 
troops  and  natives,  at  the  totid  cost  of  about  700/.  per 
mile* 

The  road  emerges  from  the  forest  at  the  head  of  the 
southern  arm  of  Porirua  harbour,  where  another  stock- 
ade^ called  Fort  ElUott,  is  occupied  by  a  small  garrison: 
and  a  track  continues  for  about  four  miles,  idong  the 
western  shore  of  that  arm,  to  the  Ferry  across  the  outlet 
of  the  harbour  at  Parr»natta  Point. 

Porirua  is  nearly  opposite  &e  north  end  of  Mana,  or 
Table  Island;  between  which  and  the  shore  there  is  a 
tolerably  good  roadstead,  with  four  fathoms^  water. 

There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Porirua  harbour,  on 
which  there  are  about  fifteen  feet  at  high-water  spring 
tides,  Uie  fall  of  tide  varying  from  six  to  seven  feet. 
The  entrance  lies  between  the  south  shore  and  a  reef 
of  rocks,  always  visible  above  water.  Inside  the  bar 
the  water  gradually  deepens;  but  the  shores  dose  in  till 
there  is  only  a  gut  about  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth 
between  the  south  shore  and  Parramatta  point;  through 
which  the  tide,  on  its  ebb  and  flow,  ru^es  with  great 
violence.  From  this  point,  close  to  which  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  twelve  fathoms,  two  arms  of  the 
harbour  run  north  and  south,  each  about  three  miles  in 
length.  The  country  immediately  surrounding  the 
shores  of  these  two  arms  has  a  fertile  soil,  is  mode- 
rately hilly,  and  mostly  covered  with  timber.     Besides 
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the  valley  of  the  Kenepuru,  already  described,  there  are 
two  streams,  and  level  alluvial  tracts  of  similar  character, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  north  arm,  called  Pau- 
hatanui  and  Horokiwi.  From  these  valleys  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  the  rebel  natives  under  Rangihaeata 
were  driven  in  the  skirmishes  of  1846.  Two  stockades, 
one  of  which  is  called  Fort  Strode,  at  different  points 
on  this  north  arm,  have  been  occupied  by  small  military 
detachments,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
turbulent  natives  from  the  fastnesses  to  which  they 
have  fled:  and  the  road  is  being  continued  by  the  Go- 
vernment working-parties,  round  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  harbour,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Ferry,  and  up  the  valley 
and  gorge  of  the  Horokiwi,  so  as  to  emerge  on  the 
level  country  already  described  as  lying  north  of  the 
Bluffs  at  Paripari.* 

There  is  a  very  good  site  for  a  small  town  at  Parra-. 
matta  Point,  where  a  whaling  station  has  been  esta- 
blished for  many  years.  There  is  also  a  licensed 
Tavern;  and  Barracks  for  the  troops  were  built  in  1846. 
A  regular  Ferry  has  been  established  at  the  Point,  with 
an  authorized  scale  of  fees,  which  is  as  follows: — 

8,    d. 
For  crossing  at  the  Point,  each  person  ....    0    3 
„  „  horse  .....     1     0 

>»  »  pig .03 

To  or  from  Fort  Elliott,  each  person  .....     1     6 
„  Cooper's  „        ......    0    9 

„  Fort  Strode  „         0     9 

„         Pauhatanni  „        1     6 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  sections  are  laid  out  in 
the  country  immediately  bordering  on  Porirua  harbour, 
in  the  Pauhatanui  and  Horokiwi  valleys,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  adjoining  hills. 

Between  these  districts  together  with  the  Kenepuru 
valley,  and  the  hills  on  the  western  shore  of  Port  Nichol- 
son, the  Tukapu  and  Horokiwi  Hoad  districts,  contain- 
ing seventy-three  sections,  have  been  laid  out  in  a 
thickly- wooded  and  comparatively  mountainous  country, 

*  Seepage  88. 
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poitioiis  of  mlAth,  however^  are  land  of  the  most  feitile 

The  wbole  of  tlid  pe&ifimila,  betweeik  the  south  KfttL 
of  Poriraa  harbotnr  afid  Cook's  Stodt,  has  been  giren 
up  to  the  natites>  under  a  recent  arrangement  made 
yii&i  them  Iff  OoYeraor  Orejr,  and  also  the  Are  most 
southerly  sections  on  the  eastern  shore  0f  that  arm. 
tot  sbiteen  sec^ions^  which  had  been  selected  withhi 
the  tract  so  ceded,  land  is  to  be  giren  to  the  owners  In 
other  parts  of  the  district^  cft  elsewhere^ 

Considerable  water-power  is  affi>Pded  hy  the  Kene« 
puru,  Tukapu,  Pauhatanui,  and  Horoldwi  streams^  and 
tiie  strong  tide^race  at  Parramatta  Point  might  perhaps 
be  turned  to  advantage  in  the  same  wajr* 

Until  the  completion  of  the  military  road  through 
the  Horokiwi  ft^Ley  and  gorges  there  is  only  a  bridle- 
path  betwe^  Parramatta  Pdirt  and  the  sandy  beach 
beyond  Paripari^  This  path  leads  first  along  the  north 
i^bore  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour^  port  a  omall  valley 
and  native  settlesoent  called  Taupo,  where  the  capture 
of  the  rebel  drief  Sauperaha  was  gallantly  effected  by 
Coptain  Edward  Stanley^  of  H.  M.  S.  CalUopey  and  a 
party  ef  btue-jaekets.  Then,  ascending  a  ridge  of  the 
wooded  Mils,  it  passes  through  a  considerable  tract  of 
andeni  native  cultivations,  and  then  throc^h  gently 
itttdulaling  forest^cduntry  for  about  fire  miles.  £t  next 
emerges  in  natire  cultivations  on  a  high  table^land 
abore  the  natire  rllk^e  of  Pi&erua,  whence  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  Kapiti,  or  Entry  Ii^and,  and  of  the  aegoining 
lerd  land,  reaching  out  in  a  long  point  to  the  north- 
ward*  A  somewhat  abrupt  descent  leads  cm  to  the 
sea-beach  below  Ptikerua  village;  and  the  way  then 
lies  ak»^  a  shingly  beach,  studded  with  rocks,  imme-" 
diately  backed  by  almost  perpendkfular  Bluffs,  about 
tlffee  hundred  feet  in  height,  but  corered  with  verdure 
to  the  water's  edge.  This  part  of  the  road  is  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  it  passes  at  one  place  through 
an  arch  in  a  nocky  spur  of  the  hills  which  juts  into  ^e 
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sea  at  high  water.  The  pretty  native  settlement  of 
P^pari  is  built  on  a  kind  of  terrace  in  these  Bluff 
hills,  and  there  are  several  small  gardens  o£  kumera,  or 
sweet  potato,*  also  on  terraces,  in  the  neighbourhood. . 

Half  a  mile  beyond  this  settlement  the  hills  retire 
inland,  and  the  shore  assumes  the  character  of  a  broad 
sandy  beach,  backed  by  sand-hills,  and  low,  level,  open 
country,  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wangantii 
river,  in  latitude  39°  57'  south.  One  mile  from  the  end 
of  the  rocks,  the  Wainui  rivulet  flows  into  the  sea,  near 
the  small  native  settlement  of  the  same  name.  At  in- 
tervals of  one  mile  and  a  half,  the  Wareroa  and  Ware- 
mauku  streams  have  their  mouths;  and  at  eiach  of  these 
mouths  there  is  also  a  small  native  village.  These 
three  streams  are  fordable  at  all  times.  Three  miles 
farther  on,  there  is  another  native  settlement,  called 
Te  Uruhi;  and  two  miles  on  to  the  north,  a  large  na- 
tive village,  called  Waikanae,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  of  that  name,  which,  joined  with  another,  called 
the  Waimea,  flows  into  the  sea  opposite  Kapiti,  or 
Entry  Island.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  choked  with 
sand-banks,  and  fordable  at  half-tide;  but  at  high- 
water  a  good-sized  boat  can  enter  and  ascend  the  Wai- 
kanae for  about  six  miles.  The  hills  are  about  seven 
miles  from  the  sea  here;  and  the  level  tract  in  the  inter- 
vening space  contains  some  land  of  very  fine  quality. 
Much  of  it  is  cultivated  by  the  native  population,  which 
amounts  to  500  or  600  souls.  An  excellent  missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Eev.  Octavius  Hadfleld,  re- 
sided here  for  five  years,  and  during  that  space  of  time 
effected  great  improvement  in  the  condition,  both  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Among  other  things,  he  encouraged 
them  to  grow  wheat,  which  they  have  done  very  suc- 
cessfully, to  the  extent  of  some  hundred  acres.  The 
Chapel  in  the  village,  built  under  his  superintendence, 
is  famous  as  a  piece  of  native  workmanship. 

The  holders  of  some  of  the  later  orders  of  choice, 

*  See  page  149. 
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who  had  reserved  their  choices  until  the  whole  of  the 
land  to  be  offered  for  selection  should  have  been  sur- 
yeyed,  were  allowed  the  option  of  selecting  tracts  of 
land  in  unsurvejed  parts  of  the  district,  sulgect  to  the 
condition  that  the  consent  of  the  natives  claiming  such 
tracts  should  be  obtained  at  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the 
selector.  Under  these  terms,  a  few  sections  were 
selected  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikanae  and  Waimea 
rivers;  but  no  final  arrangement  respecting  their  occu- 
pation has  jet  been  made  with  the  natives.  It  was 
here  that  Grovemor  Fitzroj,  in  January,  1844,  visited 
Bauperaha  and  Rangihaeata,  in  order  to  forgive  them 
for  the  massacre  of  Wairau,  and  to  tell  them  that  the 
white  men  were  in  the  wrong.* 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Waikanae  is  another  river, 
called  the  Otaki,  into  which  boats  can  enter  at  high 
water;  but  it  is  not  navigable  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  mouth,  on  account  of  shingle-banks  and 
collections  of  drift-wood.  The  Otaki  is  fbrdable  at  the 
mouth  at  low- water.  There  are  here  two  or  three 
native  villages  of  the  Ngatiraukawa  tribe,  altogether 
possessing  a  resident  population  of  about  400  souls. 
Mr.  Hadfield  divided  his  time  between  this  settlement 
and  Waikanae;  and  produced  as  remarkable  an  im- 
provement in  one  community  as  in  the  other.  From 
the  time  of  their  migration  to  Cook's  Strait,  in  about 
1834,  to  his  arrival  in  1840,  these  two  tribes  had  been 
constantly  in  a  state  of  deadly  feud;  but  he  succeeded, 
not  only  in  preventing  any  recurrence  of  hostilities,  but 
in  producing  a  lasting  peace  between  them.  Here, 
also,  the  natives  have  some  wheat  in  cultivation,  and 
have  lately  subscribed  300/.  for  the  erection,  by  white 
mechanics,  of  a  joint-stock  water-mill  to  grind  their 
flour.  There  would  be  ample  water-power  for  several 
mills  on  this  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  level  country  here,  between  the  sea  and  the  foot 
of  the  Tararua  mountains,  is  rather  broader  than  at  Wai- 
kanae, and  possesses  generally  a  very  rich  soil.   Several 

*  See  page  76. 
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handred  acres  of  k&d,  wUch  tbe  natiref  bare  aban- 
doned, after  taking  two  off  three  tfoeeeiriTe  cropa  of 
potatoes,  are  now  oyemm  with  a  natural  growth,  wMch 
renews  itself  ererf  year,  of  wild  oats^  fhe  feet  high} 
yellow  trefoil,  half  that  height;  and  luxuriant  timotiiy 
grass^  Here^  also,  a  few  sections  were  selected,  under 
the  same  drenmstanGes  as  al  Waikanae.  Several 
Europeans,  sqnatt^s  bj  permissicii  of  the  natires^  and 
most  of  them  living  with  native  women,  are  located  in 
this  neighbourhood,  as  weil  as  in  three  or  four  piaoes 
between  this  and  Porima.  They  are  moat  of  them 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  whaHngnMations  sita« 
ated  in  different  parts  of  Cook's  Strait. 

There  are  licensed  Taverns,  k^  by  Ei^lislmies,  at 
Te  Umhi  and  at  Otaki,  which  dford  coiaPortable  ac- 
commodatton  to  trarellers* 

Fire  nules  north  of  Otaki  is  the  movtb  of  the  Oban 
river.  At  low  water,  this  river  is  easily  fordaUe^  b«t 
at  high  water,  a  large  boat  or  canoe  may  enter  and 
proceed  two  or  thr^  miles  up  the  Olum,  and  half  a 
mile  up  its  soathem  tributary,  the  Waikawa,  wkfck 
flows  into  it  from  the  south-east,  about  two  hundred 
yard»  above  its  mouth*  There  are  several  vilh^es  and 
large  cultivations  of  the  natires,  cm  the  banks  ^  these 
two  rivers.  The  permanent  p<q>ulali(»i,  however,  is 
not  more  than  250$  as  the  pec^e  come  hither  from 
their  regular  residence  at  Oti^,  at  TariouB  tixnes, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  ddtivatioBS^  Two  or  three 
European  squatters  live  in  the  same  district;  and  there 
is  a  Kcensed  Tarem  at  the  river^s  moutii.. 

The  Oban  and  Waikawa  would  both  aibrd  nume- 
rous miH-ntes*  The  land  throi^h  which  they  fiow  is 
of  the  richest  description,  retj  BsaSkjt  to  itart  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hutt 

Proceeding  alet^  the  sandy  beaeli  for  seTcnteen 
miles,  in  the  course  of  wM^  tiffee  minor  rivulets 
trickle  over  it,  you  arrive  at  the  mooth  of  the  Mana- 
watu,  one  of  the  two  largest  rivers  whieb  few  Hrto 
Cook's  Strait  on  the  noitb  shore. 
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Another  path  leads  from  a  spot  about  four  miles  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohau,  to  a  spot  about  the  same 
distance  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Manawatu.  This 
inland  path  passes  by  two  fresh-water  Lakes.  One, 
Papal  Tonga,  or  '<  Beautiful  South/'  close  to  the  Ohau 
river,  and  drained  into  it  by  a  small  tributary,  is  about 
two  miles  in  circumference.  The  other,  Horowenua, 
or  <^  Landslip,"  four  miles  more  to  the  north,  is  about 
£ye  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  superfluous  waters 
flow  into  the  sea  by  one  of  the  rivulets  mentioned 
above,  which  would  turn  a  small  mill.  The  country 
passed  through  along  this  path  is  chiefly  open  land 
covered  with  natural  pasturage,  but  dotted  here  and 
there  with  groves  of  timber. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Manawatu  River  and 
Lake  Horowenua  a  large  district  of  most  fertile  country 
has  been  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  sections,  329  of 
which  have  been  selected.  The  districts  of  Manawatu 
and  Horowenua  so  surveyed  are  bounded: — on  the 
north-west  by  the  Manawatu  River;  on  the  east  by  the 
Tararua  range;  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  sea-coast  about  half  a  mile  inland  of  it,  so  as  not 
to  include  the  barren  sand-hummocks;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Horowenua  stream  and  Lake,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  south  end  of  the  La^ke  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mountains.  About  150  of  the  sections  in 
the  Manawatu,  or  eastern  district  of  the  two,  are  in  a 
swamp,  which  will  be  easily  drained,  so  as  to  afford  the 
richest  soil;  and  the  rest  are  level  forest  land,  covered 
with  deep  vegetable  deposit  and  alluvial  soil  from  the 
annual  freshets.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  woody 
sections,  and  a  few  more  of  reclaimable  swamp,  the 
Horowenua  district,  consisting  altogether  of  192  sec- 
tions, spreads  over  open  pasture  or  fern  land. 

There  is  one  small  native  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Horowenua  stream,  and  another  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Lake.  A  third  village  is  situated  about  half-way 
between  the  Lake  and  the  Manawatu  river. 
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The  following  directions  for  entering  the  mouth  of 
the  Manawatu  are  quoted  from  the  Cook^s  Strait 
Almaimckfor  1846:-— 

<<  BivEB  Makawatu  (Pft  Papangido,  south  bsiik  of  river) ;  S.  Ii«t. 
40O  28^ ;  £.  long.  175^  8'  IV ;  Sp.  rise  9  ft. ;  ordinary  tides 
6  ft. 

"  Seven  feet  water  in  the  channel  over  the  har  at  low- water  spring 
tides ;  under  the  high  bank  near  Pa  Papangaio,  (south  bank,)  from 
lOi^  to  21  feet  low-water  spring  tides. 

**  Sailing  IHrection$,^--Ywae]a  coming  from  the  N.W.  or  S.W., 
should  open  Pa  Warangi  (N.  bank)  clear  of  the  breakers  on  the 
south  spit,  bringing  the  North  Beacon  to  bear  N.E.  by  E.  f  E.,  and 
the  South  Beacon  S.S.E.  }  E. ;  the  high  peak  of  Kapiti  will  then  be 
found  S.  by  W.  \  W.,  and  the  Pa  S.E.  by  E.  \  E.  Steer  for  the  Pa ; 
sailing  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  this  direction,  the 
vessel  will  be  in  the  most  shallow  part  ahe  has  to  cross,  or  on  the 
bar ;  the  water  will  be  found  to  deepen  as  she  proceeds.  When  she 
brings  the  South  Beacon  abeam,  she  must  hug  the  north  shore  till 
she  makes  Pa  Warangi,  then  steer  for  a  beacon  about  150  yards 
east  of  the  Pa  Papangaio,  then  hug  the  south  ahore^  the  deep  water 
being  under  the  high  bank. 

"In  making  this  river,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  grove  of  trees  on  the  north  side  about  three  miles  inland. 
It  is  the  first  grore  to  the  north  of  Waikaaae,  and  serves  as  a  good 
landmark." 

The  course  of  the  Manawatu  is  exceedingly  tortuous; 
so  much  80|  that  the  natives  hare  a  legend  that  it  was 
formed  by  an  Atua,  or  **  Eyil  Spirit^"  who  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  Totara-treei  and  wormed  himself  along 
like  an  eel  on  his  way  from  the  east  coast  to  Cook's 
Strait.  His  name  was  Okatia;  and  he  was  said  to 
have  followed  the  course  of  a  principal  tributary  of  the 
Manawatu,  called  the  Tirumea,  which  takes  its  source 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Fuketoi  mountains,  which 
have  already  been  described  as  separating  the  highest 
part  of  the  eastern  series  of  plains  from  the  east  coast* 
One  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Manawatu,  thirty-^six 
miles  l)y)jthe  windings  of  the  river,  is  only  eight  in  a 
'Straight,  J^^  fl^in  the  sea. 

^jisi&jisf  %ar<i8^  any  vessd  which  can 

.  ^crossKtlie  bar  may  ascend  the  river  foj^fi^JjNf^lfiHilijM 
"^  jjybm  its  mouth;  but  thetfd^does^not  fioifio^tt0io'tamst 
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navigation  against  the  stream  for  more  than  two-thirda 
of  that  distance.  After  heavy  foods  the  water  runs 
downwards  dnring  hoth  ebh  and  flow,  and  a  great  deal 
of  heavy  timber  is  carried  along  to  the  sea,  whidi  renders 
precaution  necessary  in  entering  the  river  during  the 
winter  geason.  An  Englishman  has  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment for  travellers,  and  keeps  a  ferry-boat  on  the 
south  bank,  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  white  squatters  reside  at  a  spot  called  Karekare, 
seventeen  miles  up  the  left  bank,  and  have  small  patches 
of  land  under  cultivation. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  north  bank,  two  brothers, 
named  Kebbell,  set  up,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1842, 
a  Steam  saw-mill  of  twenty-horse  power,  which  they 
had  brought  from  England  to  Wellington,  and  thence 
by  sea  to  this  place.  They  had  hoped  to  derive  a 
considerable  profit  from  cutting  up  and  shipping  the 
timber,  of  which  there  is  an  unlimited  supply,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  for  seventy  miles  along  both  banks  of  the 
river.*  They  persevered  in  a  remarkable  way  till  their 
undertaking  was  complete.  They  made  friends  with  a 
large  number  of  natives,  and  employed  many  of  them 
to  assist  in  the  work,  after  paying  them  for  permission 
to  occupy  a  small  plot  of  land,  for  the  Company  was 
understood  not  to  have  treated  with  the  resident  natives 
for  any  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Gable 
after  gable,  and  roof  after  roof,  almost  all  composed  of 
thatch  on  wooden  frame-work,  were  added  to  the  irre- 
gular building,  as  difierent  parts  of  the  machinery  were 
erected  and  required  protection.  At  length  the  cast- 
iron  chimney,  forty  feet  high,  rose  from  the  midst  of 
the  heap  of  angles,  and  the  steam  was  set  going.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  admiration  which  was  ex- 
cited among  the  natives.  Owing,  however,:  to  tte 
abundance  of  good  timber  in  all  pfur(|4^.thAX0UBdbf!^ 
immediaj^ly  neighbouring  to  •Wellffigion,  !th«  spetSi^; - 
latt0tf»sg)^ftW^tri|k-ktfai^^^  not  succeed;^  By  *; 
a  misfort||^^W,  the  i^axSSSRriaiMibg  *c^         ^^^i 

_u,  -    ■•  A  •  *" 

.    .  v*/  -•  ■■        «  •  v..  • 
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and  though  the  machinery  was  preserved  from  serious 
injury,  the  enterprising  proprietors  underwent  a  severe 
loss  of  other  property  on  the  premises.  Recently  they 
have  adapted  the  mill  to  the  purpose  of  grinding  flour 
as  well  as  cutting  timber;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  increasing  cultivation  of  wheat  among  the  natives, 
as  well  as  that  which  will  ere  long  be  carried  on  by 
white  settlers  in  this  district,  may  speedily  repay  them 
for  theii*  praiseworthy  outlay  and  perseverance  against 
difficulties. 

The  native  villages  on  the  banks  of  this  river  are 
numerous,  and  the  cultivations  attached  to  them  exten- 
sive. They  are  reckoned  to  contain  a  population  of 
3400  souls. 

Thirty  miles  above  the  end  of  the  clear  navigation, 
or  eighty-two  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  river,  but  only  sixty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  is 
the  Gorge,  by  which  the  Manawatu  rushes  through  the 
mountain  range,  between  that  part  of  it  called  Tararua 
to  the  south,  and  that  to  the  north  called  Ruahine. 

£ast  of  Port  Nicholson  and  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Hutt  and  its  tributaries,  lie  two  or  three  ranges  of 
wooded  hills  which  separate  that  district  from  the  plain 
of  the  Wairarapa.  .^jnong  these  hills  are  several  hol- 
lows of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  one  of  them,  close 
at  the  back  of  Lowry  Bay,  fifteen  sections  have  been  laid 
out,  and  eleven  chosen.  This  is  called  the  Lowry  Bay  Dis- 
trict. It  is  rather  swampy  at  present,  but  when  drained 
will  doubtless  be  found  of  good  quality.  A  moderately 
good  road  has  been  made  to  it  over  a  ridge  of  hills  from 
Lowry  Bay,  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  Company 
and  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  settlers,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  the  absentee  proprietors  of  land  in  the  vicinity. 

The  waters  of  this  district  and  of  the  hills  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it,  flow  off*  by  a  stream  called  Wai- 
nui-o-mata,  to  the  sea  between  Baring  Head  and  Cape 
Turakirai,  east  of  the  harbour's  mouth.  In  the  narrow 
valley  of  this  stream,  whichruns  parallel  with  the  eastern 
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shore  of  FortNichelson,  andiminediately  behind  the  first 
range  of  hills  which  bonnds  the  harbour  in  that  direc- 
tion, tlurtj-nine  sections  have  been  laid  out>  and  thirty- 
four  chosen. 

Two  or  three  other  ranges  of  hills,  varying  in  height, 
lie  between  this  district  and  the  plain  of  the  Wairarapa, 
which  may  be  reached  by  a  foot-path  across  the  hills, 
starting  from  Lowry  Bay.  This  path  is  not  thought 
practicable  for  sheep  or  cattle,  which  hare  as  yet 
always  been  driven  round  by  the  sea-shore. 

The  following  description  of  the  Wairarapa  district 
is  transcribed,  with  some  few  emendations  now  neces- 
sary, from  the  CoohUs  Strait  Almanack  for  1846: — 

**  The  Talley  of  the  Wairarapa  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and  is 
about  sixty  miles  long,  and  averages  rather  more  than  nine  miles  in 
width,  containing  about  400,000  acres ;  four-fifths  of  this  extent  is 
ft  dead  level,  and  the  remainder  undulating  land.  Of  the  level 
country  there  appears  to  be  about  80,000  acres  of  wood  land,  finely 
timbered  with  Totara,  Matai,  Miro,  Kahikatea,  Manuka,*  &c.,  the 
soil  of  which  is  particularly  good :  about  200,000  acres  consist  of 
open  land  covered  with  grass,  fern,  anise,  flax,  and  tohe-tohe  ;f  the 
level  land  is  intersected  by  several  swamps,  but  most  of  them  could 
be  easily  drained.  The  soil  of  the  open  land  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  is  in  general  clayey  and  gravelly,  but  some  of  the  plains 
are  of  a  very  good  soil.  The  undulating  land  consists  chiefly  of 
grass  or  fern  land.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  are  two  lakes, 
covering  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres,  but  they  are  so  shallow  as 
to  be  comparatively  useless :  there  is  no  entrance  seaward,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  complete  bar  of  sand  ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  tract 
of  low  swampy  land.  The  bar,  which  is  formed  by  the  southerly  winds, 
to  the  full  force  of  which  Palliser  Bay  lies  entirely  exposed,  closes  the 
lake  during  the  summer  months  (generally  from  December  to  May) 
until  the  accumulated  waters  burst  the  barriers  that  confine  them, 
and  open  a  passage  to  the  sea.  The  river  Buamahanga  runs  through 
the  whole  valley,  and  loses  itself  in  the  lakes ;  it  is  from  six  to  nine 
chains  wide ;  the  channel  of  the  river,  until  it  leaves  the  lakes,  is 
deep  enough  for  a  vessel  of  fifty  tons,  and  whale-boats  can  ascend 
the  river  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  the  lake;  after  which  it 
becomes  a  succession  of  shoals  and  falls,  so  much  so  that  it  is 

*  For  descriptions  of  these  indigenous  forest-trees,  the  fl^rst  four 
of  which  are  generally  indicative  of  a  good  soil,  see 'a>  later  part  of 
this  chapter,  page  140.  

t  A  large  grass-like  plant,  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle.  See  p.  148. 
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only  in  timet  of  freshots  th»t  euioet  can  rHch  ftirthftr,  and  tli^ii 
they  can  be  poled  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  the  valley. 
The  floods  rise  snddenly  and  considerably;  the  greatest  rise  whi^ 
has  yet  been  experienced  is  sixteen  feet. 

"  The  district  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  poaaeMing  its 
distinct  and  peculiar  characters :  the  lowest  part,  or  that  nearest  the 
sea,  and  the  western  side  of  the  lakes,  is  mostly  swampy,  and  is 
covered  during  the  winter  months  with  water;  the  eastern  side,  on 
which  the  stations  are  formed,  consists  chiefly  of  grass  land ;  the 
lower  ground,  near  the  river,  consists  of  the  wood  land  previously 
described.  Beyond  these,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Wairarapa,  (by  far  the  larger  dimion  of  the  district,)  there 
are  magnificent  grassy  plains,  intersected  by  belts  of  wood  and 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  the  richest 
description.  This  district  is  easily  connected  with  the  plains  of 
Hauriri,  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  comprise  an  area  of  500 
square  miles  of  level  grass  land,  from  which  there  is  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Manawatu  district. 

"  The  distance  from  Wellington  to  the  ferry  across  the  lake  is  about 
forty-one  miles  along  the  coast,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  only 
way  of  approach ;  but,  as  has  been  before  described,  at  no  distant 
period  a  somewhat  shorter  road  will  be  formed  through  the  Hutt 
district,  and  the  valley  of  the  Pakiritahi  to  Pal- tu-mokai,  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Rimutaka  range,  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake.* 
This  will  eventually  become  the  great  northern  road,  and  be  the  best 
route  for  communicating  with  Auckland,  through  the  interior.  Alter 
crossing  a  low  range  of  hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  road  would 
pass  through  the  grassy  plains  of  Hauriri,  thence  to  the  country  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Taupo,  and  over  the  Waikato  plains  to  Auckland. 

"  The  coast  road,  though  rough,  and  in  some  places  difllcnlt,  does 
not  present  any  very  serious  obstacles  in  driving  over  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  worst  part  of  the  journey  is  .the  passing  the  Muka 
Muka  rocks,!  but  if  care  is  taken  to  reach  them  half  an  hour  before 
low  water,  by  persons  driving  over  sheep,  (the  time  of  high  water  at 
the  Muka  Muka  rocks  being  about  thirty-five  minutes  earlier  than 
at  Wellington,]^  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  passing  them.  These 
rooks  may  be  easily  passed  at  half  tide  by  persons  not  travelling 
with  stock.  At  the  end  of  this  brief  notice  an  account  is  given  of 
the  driving  of  Messrs.  Tiffin  and  Northwood's  sheep  to  their  station, 
a  distance  of  seventy-three  miles  from  Wellington,  which  will  be 
found  useful  to  persons  about  to  form  sheep  stations. 

"  The  first  station  at  Wairarapa  was  established  by  Messrs.  Clifibrd 
and  Vavasour,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844,  since  which  time 
the  stations  have  gradually  increased  in  number.  The  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  stations  in  March,  1647,  was  fifteen.  These 
receive  their  supplies  from  Wellington,  but  sufficient  wheat  is  col- 

*  See  page  106.  f  These  are  East  of  Cape  Turakirae. 
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tivftted  tX  eftoh  stotion,  as  soon  after  its  formatioa  as  the  season 
pennits,  to  supply  those  who  have  the  care  of  it  with  flour ;  and  a 
gaiden  well  stocked  with  vegetables  is  to  be  found  at  most  of  the 
stations.  A  yearly  rent  is  paid  to  the  natives  by  the  owners  of  the 
different  stations,  averaging  about  twenty  pouncU  a  year  each.  The 
stations  vary  in  size,  and  the  owners  of  some  of  the  larger  stations 
pay  more  than  twiee  the  above  amount  as  rent  to  the  natives, 
according  to  the  extent  of  land  they  occupy.  The  ferry  across  the 
lake  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  is  a  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  the  settlers,  from  the  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  charges 
usuedly  exacted.  Most  of  the  stations  are  bounded  on  either  side 
by  streams,  and  are  well  watered,  so  that  the  facilides  for  washing 
the  wool  at  sheep,  shearing  are  very  great.  The  shearing  of  the 
sheep  usually  commences  about  the  ndddle  of  December.  In  New 
South  Wales  2^  lbs.  is  found  to  be  the  average  weight  of  a  fleece, 
but  from  the  superiority  of  the  food  and  climate  in  New  Zealand, 
the  wool  is  found  to  increase  in  weight  and  length  of  staple,  and  the 
average  weight  of  a  fine-wooled  fleeee  may  be  correctly  stated  at 
from  8^  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  But  we  may  shortly  hope  for  still  greater 
improvements  in  the  wool  from  the  stations  at  Wairarapa,  from  the 
introduction,  by  Mr.  Cttfibrd,  in  1846,  of  some  of  Lord  Western's 
celebrated  breed  of  pure  Merino  rams  from  England,  which  will 
increase  not  only  the  fineness  of  the  wool  and  length  of  staple,  but 
also  the  weight  of  carcase.  Another  peculiarity  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  deserves  notice.  In  England  during  the 
vrinter,  from  different  causes,  and  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  dry 
weather,  from  want  of  sufficient  food,  the  Merino  sheep  receive  a 
eheek,  and  a  joint  is  formed  in  the  wool  which  injures  the  staple ; 
but  in  New  Zealand,  from  the  more  equable  oUmate  and  abundance 
of  pasture,  this  peculiarity  does  not  exist,  and  the  sheep  continue  to 
thrive  and  the  wool  to  grow  all  the  year  round.  Another  advantage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  hum  in  the  New  Zealand  runs  ;* 
in  New  South  Wales  these  are  found  to  tear  the  wool,  so  as  ma- 
tuially  to  injure  the  fleece  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  wool. 

"  The  best  time  for  lambing  hsAnot  yet  been  ascertained.  Stations 
haive  been  formed  at  diffiarent  times  of  the  year,  and  the  ewes  brought 
down  from  New  South  Wales  have  been  mostly  in  lamb.  In  the 
season  1845  the  lambing  commenced  at  some  of  the  stations  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  November.  It  is 
thought  tibat  the  beginning  of  October  will  be  found  the  most  fevour- 
able  time,  as  the  spring  lambs  will  eseape  the  wet  weather  and  cold 
winds  which  prevail  in  the  winter.  The  yearly  increase  from  the 
average  of  the  difiSBrvoit  stations  in  the  season  1844  is  stated  to  have 
been  ninety  per  cent.,  and  at  one  of  the  largest  stations  the  increase 
has  been  found  to  be  upwards  of  100  per  cent. 

*  In  some  parts  of  New  Zealand  there  does  exist  a  small  burr, 
called  otiwai ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  Wairarapa. 
— JKrf.  Handbook  Jbr  N,  Z, 
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From  the  various  description  of  laud  included  in  the  sheep  runs, 
it  is  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy  the  average  number  of  sheep  j^er 
acre  which  can  be  maintained  on  them  in  their  present  state ;  it  is 
found  that  a  great  improvement  speedily  tajkes  place,  both  in  the 
quantity  aud  quality  of  the  pasture,  after  a  station  has  been  some 
time  established ;  that  wherever  the  fern  grows  it  speedily  disap- 
pears, and  fine  grass  springs  up  in  its  place;  so  that  these  runs  will 
in  a  few  years  be  able  to  keep  a  much  greater  number  of  sheep  than 
they  could  now  support,  from  the  superior  quality  and  increased 
quantity  of  the  food. 

"  The  best  time  for  forming  a  station  is  during  the  summer 
months,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  May.  The  sheep  should  be 
brought  from  Sydney  shorn,  and  not  in  lambt  After  they  have  been 
landed,  and  have  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
voyage,  they  should  be  put  to  the  ram,  so  as  to  begin  lambing  by 
the  1st  of  October. 

"  During  the  winter  months  sheep  should  be  brought  from  Sydney 
vnshom,  to  protect  them  from  the  wet  and  cold,  of  which  after  the 
voyage  the  Merino  sheep  are  very  susceptible;  particularly  after 
leaving  the  warm  dry  climate  of  New  South  Wales. 

'*  The  climate  of  the  valley  of  theWairarapa  is  very  different  to  that 
of  Welliugton ;  being  more  inland,  it  is  not  so  exposed  to  the  wind, 
and  is  consequently  warmer,  with  less  rain  during  the  winter  months. 
The  settlers  there  state  that  the  winter  of  1845  has  resembled  the 
month  of  May  in  England  in  point  of  climate  and  temperature. 

"  A  dray  road  is  in  contemplation  from  the  most  northera  station 
to  Tekopi,  on  the  eastern  side  of  PaJliser  Bay,  where  there  is  an 
anchorage  for  small  coasting  vessels,  which  will  enable  the  owners 
of  the  stations  to  send  their  wool  to  Wellington. 

**  Butter  and  cheese,  the  produce  of  the  dairy  stations  at  Wairarapa, 
are  sent  to  Wellington,  where  they  find  a  ready  market. 

**  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Wairarapa  with  a  Flock  of  Sheep, 
"  August  23,  1845.— Left  Wellington  with  762  ewes,  all  within 
six  weeks  of  lambing,  and  reached  Waiwetu ;  ferried  them  across 
without  any  accident.  • 

"  24. — Left  Waiwetu,  crossed  the  hill  at  Lowry  Bay,  (which  we 
have  since  found  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  driving,)  reached 
Okiwi  at  night.  Several  rocky  points  to  be  passed,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  a  flock  of  sheep  at  low  water. 

"  25. — ^Bested  at  Okiwi ;  one  ewe  died  through  eating  Tutu.'^ 
«  26. — Travelled  from  Okiwi  to  Parangarau ;  after  passing  Okiwi 
there  is  one  point  to  go  round  at  low  water,  and  then  the  roaid  takes 
up  a  bad  gully  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and  after  four  or  five 
mUes,  descends  into  Fitzroy  Bay.  When  the  salt-water  lake  is  open 
at  the  month  it  would  be  hazardous  to  cross  sheep,  as  the  current 
is  very  strong,  although  the  channel  is  but  narrow. 

*  Coriaria  sarmentosa,  a  poisonous  plant.    See  p.  148. 
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"  27. — Travelled  from  Paraogarau  to  Orongorongo,  three  miles 
only;  crossed  the  Waiimi-o-mata  and  Orongorongo*  Tory  easily, 
there  being  but  little  water :  these  rivers  are  unfoidaMe  after  much 
laia    Bested  the  sheep  for  half  a  day. 

"  29^— Proceeded  to  Waiiaarara,  the  road  very  roa^  nd  stony: 

"29. — Reached  Mukamnkanui.  One  bad  clilf  to  ascend,  and 
mudi  rough  rocky  road. 

"  80. — Paased  450  sheep  round  the  Mukamoka  rocks;  at  one  of 
the  foints  a  gap  has  been  cut,  but  as  it  is  seven  Oi  eight  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  beach,  it  is  necessary  to  pile  up  the  stones  for  them 
to  aaeend  by;  we  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  reached  Waripapa. 

"81«— Passed  the  remainder  rmmd  the  rocks,  and  with  similar 
easet 

'*  September  1. — Started  from  Waripapa,  ferried  the  sheep  across 
tibe  lake ;  the  bar  being  open,  halted  at  Tuianganui 

"  2. — Travelled  from  Tnranganui  to  Tauanui. 

<<  8. — From  Tauanui  to  Tuitarata  some  indifferent  driving,  owing 
te  the  road  lying  through  some  high  ftm  and  two  belts  of  bush. 

**  4. — ^From  Tuitarata  to  Warekaka,  5^  miles  of  very  good  driving. 

"  5. — ^From  Warekaka  to  Huangama,  nine  miles  of  open  grass  land. 

**  6.  •  Beached  Aliiaruhe  with  75B  sheep,  two  having  died,  one  left 
hehi&d,  being  maimed,  and  one  unssing. 

•*ITIirBBABT  Ta  WAIBARAFA. 

«From  Pipiteato  Waiwetu., »..*..•.., 7  miles. 

„    Waiwetu  to  Okiwi  6  „ 

„    Okiwi  to  Farangarau , 7^  „ 

„    Parangaraa  to  Orongofongo  .•••• d| 

„    Orongorongo  to  Waimarara  ••  5 

„    Waimarara  to  Mukamuka  rocks 5  „ 

„    Mukamuka  rocks  to  commencement  of 

Wairarapa  valley 2  „ 

„     Ferry  across  lake  to  pa  Pokokirikiri.....*  6  „ 
„    Pokokirikiri  to  '  TraveBer's  Best/  at  Ta- 

ranganui,  or  to  Hr.  Kelly's  station 2}  „ 

„    <  Traveller's  Best'  to-Tanaani  (Mesors, 

Charlton  and  Go.) ••••  3  „ 

„    Tauanui  to  Tuiterata  (Mr.  M*Master).^  ^  „ 
„    Tuiterata  to  Warekaka,  (Messrs.  Clifford 

andVavasour) »....•*•  5^  „ 

„    Warekaka  to  Eopungarara,  Mr.  Bidwillf  H  „ 

„    Warekaka  to  Hnangama,  Capt.  Smith...  9  „ 
„    Huangama  to  Ahiamhe  (Messrs.  Nortb- 

wood  and  Tiffin)    «.. •  8  „ 

„    Ahiaruhe  to  head  of  valley,  about 18  „ 

*  These  two  rivers  are  close  together.  Five  sections  have  been 
laid  out  and  selected  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

f  This  statEOB  doe9  not  fie  in  the  direct  road  up  the  valley. 
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Even  so  soon  as  December  28,  1847,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  consumption  of  meat  by  the  troops  and 
road-parties,  and  the  drafting  of  several  large  flocks  to 
newlj-formed  stations  on  the  Middle  Island,  these 
numbers  were  augmented  considerably,  whether  by  im- 
portations or  natural  increase;  for  an  Official  statistical 
return,  made  by  Mr.  Macarthy,  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Wellington,  under  that  date,  states  that  there 
were  atWairarapa  alone,  79  horses,  1607  head  of  cattle, 
100  goats,  and  15,011  sheep. 

Similar  stations  to  those  formed  in  the  Wairarapa 
have  lately  been  established  by  squatters  from  Wel- 
lington, at  Kaikoura,  a  fine  district  of  pastoral  country, 
about  thirty .  miles  south  of  Cape  Campbell,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Middle  Island.  Mr.  Macarthy's 
return  states  that  at  the  end  of  1847  there  were,  at  dif- 
ferent stations  on  the  Middle  Island,  belonging  to 
Wellington  settlers,  115  horses,  760  head  of  cattle,  and 
12,000  sheep. 

Kapiti,'or  Entry  Island,  lies  about  four  miles  from 
the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Waikanae  river.  It 
is  about  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  by  two  or  three 
miles  in  breadth.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
patches  of  land  near  the  water's  edge — ^the  largest  of 
which  is  at  Long  Point,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
island — Kapiti  consists  of  steep  hills,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  forest.  One  high  peak,  generally  capped 
with  clouds  in  stormy  weather,  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  shoots  out  numerous  ridges,  like 
daws,  to  the  outer  edge.  These  ridges  vary  in  steep- 
ness, and  in  the  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits; 
and  the  intervening  spaces  are  either  precipitous  gullies, 
or  valleys  of  easier  slope,  each  furnished  with  a  rill  of 
pure  water.  Extensive  patches  have  been  cleared  of 
wood  by  the  natives,  at  remote  periods,  and  a  few  na- 
tive slaves  work  at  the  present  time  in  some  choice 
places,  and  reside  during  the  season  of  cidtivation  in 
groups  of  huts  perched  in  picturesque  spots  among  the 
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high  grounds.  Wherever  the  land  has  been  cleared,  a 
yery  rich  natural  pasturage  has  spmng  up  among  the 
bleached  trunks  of  the  dead  trees,  chiefly  consisting  of 
timothy-grass  and  yellow  trefoil. 

About  a  hundred  head  of  wild  cattle,  descended  from 
two  or  three  couple  which  were  landed  here  from 
Sydney  s<Mne  years  ago,  roam  about  the  island,  and 
have  contributed  to  improve  the  growth  and  luxuriance 
of  this  natural  herbage.  Two  or  three  streams  on 
Kapiti  would  be  available  for  miU  purposes. 

Close  to  the  island  of  Kapiti,  and  in*shore  of  its 
southern  extremity,  lie  three  rocky  idets,  respectively 
called  Evans's,  Hike's,  and  Mayhew's  Islands.  These 
islets,  and  some  adjoining  reefs  c^  rock,  afford  anchorage 
for  a  limited  number  of  ships.  The  inner  anchorage 
especially,  between  the  islets,  is  remariuibly  secure;  but 
the  outer  one,  off  Evans's  Island,  is  more  oonvauent 
for  large  ships,  because  it  affinrds  greater  facility  for 
getting  under  way. 

A  whaMng-station  is  established  at  the  norih-eaat 
^d  of  the  prindpal  island. 

Mana,  or  Table  Island,  is  about  two  miles  kc^,  by 
half  a  mile  broad.  A  dieep  station  was  established 
here  as  early  as  ISdS,  and  there  are  still  some  sheep 
and  cattle  on  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  a 
valley  on  the  eastern  or  hmdward  nde,  the  whdb  island 
fmas  an  elevated  table-land,  covered  with  good  pas^ 
turi^  for  atte^  F^vious  to  the  recent  native  re- 
bellion, Bangihaeata  resided  in  a  village  in  this  valley. 
A  whfl^g-statioit,  employing  two  boats  and  sevwteen 
men,  is  also  established  on  the  mainland,  <^poeite 
Mana. 

Several  other  whaHng-staticms  also  exis^  C(mne6ted 
with  the  port,  though  not  all  of  them  within  what  has 
been  described  as  the  district,  of  Wellington.  Some  of 
these  are  situated  at  various  pdnts  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Middle  Island,  between  Quera  Charlotte's  Sound 
and  Foveaux's  Strait;  two  at  New  Plymouth;  and  a 
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large  number  at  various  places  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
North  Island,  between  Cape  Falliser  and  East  Cape. 
They  are  fitted  out  for  the  capture  of  the  black  or 
**  rigM*  whale,*  which  approaches  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  during  the  calving  season,  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber, inclusive;  but  occasionally  spermf  or  hump-backj: 
whales  also  near  the  land  sufficiently  to  be  taken  by 
the  shore-parties.§ 

The  Climate  of  the  Wellington  district  is  a  very  fair 
average  specimen  of  that  of  New  Zealand  generally,  the 
latitude  of  the  Town  of  Wellington  being  about  41^ 
south,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  half-way  between  the  ex- 
treme northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  group  in 
34®  and  48®  south.  That  portion  of  the  district,  how- 
ever, which  immediately  adjoins  on  the  narrowest  part 
of  Cook's  Strait,  is  subject  to  a  large  share  of  the  strong 
winds,  which  draw  both  ways  through  that  passage. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  weather  kept  at 
Judge  Chapman's  residence  at  Karori,  591  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Wellington,  during  the  six  winter 
months  of  1845.  This  situation  is  subject  to  a  colder 
temperature  in  winter,  but  is  better  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  than  the  town. 


Kind  of  Day. 

April 

May 

Jun« 

16 
3 
6 
5 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Six  months. 

Fine  and  suiiny . 
Clondy,  but  fair . 

Showery 

Rainy 

Gales  of  wind  .  . 
Night  firsts  .  .  . 

21 
4 
5 

0 

30 

0 
4 

19 
2 

4 
6 

18 
1 

8 
4 

31 

18 

1 

12 

0 

31 

21 

•  0 

8 

1 

30 

113 
11 

43 
16 

31 

30 

183 

6 
4 

2 
3 

2 
5 

3 
3 

4 
3 

17 
22 

•  Balana  Aniipodum,  +  Physeter  MacrocephtUvs* 

X  Bakena  Oibbosa, 
§  For  a  fitatistical  account  of  these  whaling  parties,  see  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 
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Lightning  and  thunder  are  very  unusiud  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  even  in  summer;  during 
the  six  months  above  mentioned  it  only  occurred  three 
times,  once  accompanied  by  hail. 

The  nighi  frosts  in  the  above  table  are  such  only  as 
to  cover  the  ground  with  hoar  until  8  or  9  a.m.  On 
one  morning  the  glass  was  observed  at  34°  Fahrenheit 
at  8  A.M.,  and  on  several  other  mornings  at  86°.  But 
in  lower  situations  even  this  slight  degree  of  cdd  is 
exceedingly  rare;  and  it  never  occurs  with  sufficient 
severity  to  check  vegetation  anywhere  within  the  dis- 
trict. During  these  six  months  at  Karori  the  tempe- 
rature during  the  day  was  generally  mild;  the  usual 
range  of  thermometer  being  fh>m  45   to  56^. 

What  are  marked  as  ^^gales**  should  rather  be  called 
fresh  breezes.  There  is  comparatively  little  wind  in 
winter,  but  the  spring,  and  until  after  Christmas^  is 
vrindy. 

^*  Rain]^"  means  continued  rain,  for  half  the  day  and 
more.  "  Showery'*  varies  from  a  slight  shower  to 
alternate  rain  and  fair  for  the  whole  day.  In  May, 
July,  August,  and  September,  there  was  often  rain  in 
the  night,  after  fine  and  showery  days. 

Generally  speaking,  the  seasons  may  be  said  to  be 
retarded  as  w^  as  reversed  from  those  of  England. 

That  is,  continued  fine  weather  cannot  be  relied  on 
imtil  after  the  summer  solstice,  nor  does  bad  weather 
set  in  until  about  the  end  of  June.  From  September 
until  Christmas  may  be  called  growing  weather;  from 
January  to  March,  steady  ripening  weather.  As  far 
as  the  experience  of  nearly  six  years  extends,  sufficient 
moisture  for  the  growth  of  crops  and  vegetables  may 
always  be  relied  on,  and  bad  harvest  weather  is 
imknown.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  state  of  the 
seasons  more  favourable  to  agriculture. 

A  very  fair  conception  may  be  formed  "of  the  climate 
of  Wellington  and  its  neighbourhood,  from  the  fol- 
lowing <^  Calendar  of  Garden  Work,"  published  in  the 
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CooKi  Strati  Ahnanach  for  1848,  and  founded  on 
seven  years'  experience.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
these  directions  are  chiefly  intended  for  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wellington^  but  may  be  easily  adapted 
according  to  circumstances  to  other  situations  in  the 
Settlements  in  Cook's  Strait. 

'< jAvtTABT.^JF'toflMr  Garden:  Lay  pieoteeS)  plant  oat  seedling 
camaHons  and  geianiama,  plant  geranium  outtinga ;  dean  the  bede 
from  weeds,  and  sare  snch  flower  seeds  as  are  ripe.  As  this  month 
is  generallj  dry,  the  plants  wiU  require  frequent  watering.  —  Kitchen 
Ourden :  Sow  peas^  broad  beans,  cauliflowers,  French  beans,  carrots, 
and  turnips;  plant  out  brocoli  plants,  plant  potatoes  for  second 
crop;  prepare  ridges  for  celery  and  plant  out  the  young  plants. 
Cueumbers  and  melons  grown  in  a  frame  will  be  fit  for  cutting 
this  month.  Glean  strawberry  beds  from  weeds,  gather  green 
tomatas  for  preserving.  —  Orchard :  Fruit  trees  should  receive  their 
summer  pruning  this  month,  and  espaliers  be  tied  in.  Fruit  stocks 
may  be  budded  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  during  the 
following  three  months.  Budding  appears  to  answer  better  in  New 
Zealand  than  grafting.  Cherries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries are  ripe,  and  grapes  are  set  in  this  month. 

*' l?ltBnuABT. — Flower  Garden:  The  roots  of  polyanthuses, 
primroses,  and  cowslips  may  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.  Continue  to  clean  the  beds  from  weeds, 
and  save  such  seeds  as  are  ripe.  —  ICitchen  Garden :  Plant  out 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  celery;  plant  potatoes,  and  earth  up 
those  planted  the  last  month ;  sow  peas,  turnip,  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
carrot,  parsnip,  beet  root,  radish,  and  lettuce  seed.  Cucumbers 
grown  in  the  open  air  may  be  cut  in  this  and  the  fbUowing  two 
months.  Gather  green  tomatas  fbr  preserving,  and  ripe  tomatas  for 
making  sauce.  Save  snch  seeds  as  are  ripe.  Tf^e  up  potato 
onions.  —  Orchard :  Plums  and  early  apples  are  ripe  in  this  month. 
The  pruning  and  trsining  of  fruit  trees  may  be  continued  this  month. 

''Maboh. — Flmver  Garden:  Collect  seeds.  Ixias,  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, and  other  bulbs  that  have  done  flowering  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  but  they  thrive  better  if  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
ground  all  the  year  round.  —  Kitchen  Garden :  Sow  spinaeb  and 
radishes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  Cape  brocoli.  1?hin  out  tumtps  and 
carrots,  and-  mould  up  potatoes.  Collect  seeds.  Begin  tp  earth  up 
the  Arst  planted  celery,  and  plant  out  sofbe  more,  to  come  in  later. 
The  bulbs  of  onions  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
withered  and  stored  fbr  winter  use.  Cut  cucumbers,  gather  ripe 
tomatas.  —  Orchard :  The  operations  of  budding  and  pruning  may 
be  continued  during  this  month.  Apples,  pears,  figs^  peaches,  and 
n^cUuines  may  be  gathered. 
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"  Apbil. — Flower  Garden :  Plant  catlings  of  roseB,  i^eraninms^ 
pinks,  pansies,  and  other  flowers.  —  Kitchen  Garden:  Lettuces^ 
cabbages,  and  Cape  brocoli  may  be  planted  out.  Asparagus  seed 
may  be  sayed,  and  the  plants  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
during  the  summer  cut  down.  Gather  ripe  tomatas,  and  take  up 
onions.  Plant  out  strawberry  plants  in  this  and  the  following 
month.  —  Orchard :  The  same  as  last  month.  Stop  the  leading 
shoots  of  Tines.    Grapes  are  ripe  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 

"  May. — Flower  Garden :  The  bulbs  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers 
which  have  flowered  later  in  the  year  may  be  taken  up.  Dahlias 
may  also  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  the  winter  in  a  dry  place.  ~ 
Kiiclten  Garden:   Plant  out  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  earth  up  | 

celery,  manure  and  make  up  asparagus  beds,  and  plant  out  asparagus 
plants  to  form  new  beds ;  plant  out  strawberry  plants.  -—  Orchard : 
Gather  grapes. 

"June. — Flotver  Garden:  Dig  up  flower  borders.  —  Kitchen 
Garden :  Plant  potato  onions,  plant  out  sea-kale,  transplant  arti- 
chokes and  chardoons.  Earth  up  celery,  transplant  lettuces. — 
Orchard :  Dig  up  the  earth  round  fruit  trees.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  months  are  the  best  for  transplanting  and  pruning 
fruit  trees,  and  also  for  pruning  and  transplanting  gooseberry  and 
currant  trees.     Transplant  deciduous  trees. 

"July. — Flower  Garden:  Prepare  flower  borders;  plant  out 
bulbs  taken  up  in  March.  Prune  rose  trees,  geraniums,  &c.,  and 
plant  cuttings.  —  Kitchen  Garden :  Earth  up  celery,  sow  peas, 
lettuces,  cabbages,  carrots,  broad  beans,  and  onions.  Plant  out 
rhubarb.  Peas  were  gathered  in  this  month  and  the  last  in  the  year 
1847.  —  Orchard :  Transplant  such  trees  as  require  removal ;  plant 
out  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding  into  nursery  beds ;  the  quince 
and  white  thorn  are  found  to  answer  very  well  for  pear  stocks. 
Plant  out  Tines,  filberts,  raspberries,  gooseberry  and  currant  trees, 
and  Tine,  gooseberry,  and  currant  cuttings.  As  far  as  our  present 
experience  extends,  the  gooseberry  and  black  currant  bear  very  well ; 
the  red  and  white  currant  also,  in  sheltered  situations,  make  a  good 
deal  of  wood,  and  bear  well.  The  winter  pruning  of  fruit  trees  and 
vines  may  be  performed  in  this  and  the  following  month.  Plant 
out  thorns  for  hedges  in  this  month. 

"August. — Flower  Garden:  Dig  flower  borders,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  sow  all  kinds  of  hardy  annuids.  Carefully 
look  for  and  destroy  all  slags,  which  are  likely  to  prove  troublesome. 
Tbe  gardens  in  New  Zealand  appear  to  be  more  free  from  insects 
than  those  in  England.  Slugs  and  caterpillars  abound,  but  there 
are  no  insects  on  the  fruit  trees,  except  the  American  blight,  which 
seems  to  haTe  been  imported ;  neither  is  the  green  fly  found  on  the 
rose  trees,  nor  have  any  snails  been  found  in  New  Zealand. — 
Kitchen  Garden. — Sow  the  common  sorts  of  vegetables,  fork  ove^ 
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asparagus  beds,  and  begin  to  make  up  melon  and  cucumber  beds ; 
cover  sea-kale  for  blancliing.  —  Orchard :  The  operations  of  tbe 
prcTious  month  may  be  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
month.  Sow  apple  and  pear  pips,  and  plant  fruit  stones  for  stocks. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  month  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine 
trees  begin  to  blossom. 

"  September. — Flower  Garden :  Sow  all  kinds  of  flower  seeds, 
transplant  roses,  and  different  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  and 
plant  out  cuttings ;  carefully  keep  down  weeds.  Sow  balsam  and 
China  aster  seed  in  pots  in  frames.  Plant  out  dahlia  roots.  — 
Kitchen  Garden :  Sow  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  onions,  lettuce,  broad 
beans,  spinach,  cabbage,  and  celery  seed,  and  plant  early  potatoes. 
Commence  cutting  sea  kale,  and  asparagus,  which  continues  in 
season  to  the  end  of  November.  Earth  up  early  peas,  plant  out 
lettuces,  sow  tomata,  cucumber,  and  melon  seeds  in  hot  beds.  In 
this  month  the  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  begin  to  blossom.  — 
Orchard  :  Train  and  prune  espaliers.  Grafting  may  be  performed 
during  this  month,  but  budding  is  more  to  be  depended  upon,  as, 
owing  to  the  winds  which  prevail,  the  clay  hardens,  and  the  graft  in 
many  instances  perishes.  The  pear,  cherry,  filbert,  and  plum  trees 
blossom  in  this  month. 

"  OcTOBEB. — Flower  Garden :  CarefrtUy  keep  down  weeds,  and 
sow  tender  annuals.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  plant  out  such 
annuals  as  are  large  enough  for  remoTal.  During  this  month  the 
garden  daisy,  primrose,  polyanthus,  peony,  and  cowslip,  and  also 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  such  bulbs  as  have  been  left  in  the 
ground,  or  were  planted  in  July,  flower.  —  Kitchen  Garden :  Plant 
potatoes,  transplant  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  lettuces ;  sow  in 
frames  cucumbers,  melons,  vegetable  marrow  and  tomata  seed,  sow 
gourds  and  pumpkins ;  continue  to  sow  successional  crops  of  peas, 
and  stick  those  earthed  up  in  the  previous  month.  French  beans 
may  be  sown  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  this  month.  —  Orchard : 
The  peach,  nectarine,  and  other  wall  fruit  trees  may  be  pruned  and 
.trained  in  this  month ;  the  fruit  on  these  trees,  and  on  the  cherry, 
pear,  gooseberry,  and  currant  trees  will  be  fiilly  formed.  The  apple 
trees  begin  to  blossom,  and  the  vines  to  send  forth  vigorous  shoots 
and  to  show  for  fruit. 

<*NovEMBEB. — Flower  Garden:  Towards  the  middle  of  tliis 
month  plant  out  such  tender  annuals  as  have  been  raised  in  the 
frame ;  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  carefally  destroy  the  slugs  and 
caterpillars,  which  are  foand  to  be  very  troublesome.  In  this  month 
the  roses  begin  to  bloom,  and  continue  in  full  beauty  to  the  end  of 
December.  The  picotees,  pinks,  honeysuckles,  and  other  flowers, 
are  in  perfection  in  this  and  the  succeeding  month.  —  Kitchen 
Garden :  Transplant  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  sow  French  beans, 
plant  out  tontatas,  capsicums,  melons,  and  encumbers  in  rich  earth, 
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and  in  witfrm  Bititatieni.  Towiids  the  end  of  the  month  ■bftwbevries 
are  ripe.  -^  Orchard :  During  this  month  the  fhiit  on  the  apple 
trees  wUl  be  ftilly  set,  and  the  vines  will  be  in  ftiU  flower.  The 
vines  will  require  attention  in  stopping  the  fhiiting  shoots,  and  in 
careftilly  training  the  shoots  so  that  they  may  not  be  broken  by  the 
wind. 

<' DB0BMBBB.-^^&HMr  Garden  t  The  difRirent  flowers,  both 
annual  and  perennial)  are  in  full  perllMtioB.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  the  weather  begins  to  be  rather  dry»  >->  Kitchen  Garden : 
Prick  oat  eelery,  clean  strawberry  beds  from  weeds,  plant  out  cauli^ 
flower  and  oabbage  plants.  Qooseberries  and  onrrants  are  ripe  in 
this  month.  Fnune  ouenmbers  will  be  fit  to  cut.  —  Orchard : 
Cherries  are  ripe,  and  the  vines  are  in  ftiU  flower  this  month." 

We  maj  oompare  with  this  the  following  Meteoro- 
logical Tables.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  register 
kept  at  Wellington,  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  the  Company's 
naturalist,  from  Felnruaryi  1841,  to  January,  1842. 
These  observations  wwe  made  daily  at  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
Those  on  temperature  were  not  made  With  the  self* 
registering  thermometer,  and  therefore  do  not  eomprise 
the  greatest  decree  of  heat  or  cold.  Dr.  Dieffenbach 
also  premises  tnat,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
oldest  settlersi  the  year  in  which  these  obs^ations 
were  made  was  remarkable  for  an  unusual  quantity  of 
wet.  The  seconi  and  third  are  Meteorological  Regis- 
ters for  1846  and  1847t  ^^pt  At  Judge  Chapman's 
residence  at  Karon. 
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The  Soil  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  district 
of  Wellington. 

On  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  hilly  country,  the  soil  bears  the  richest  alluvial 
character;  and  in  some  valleys,  such  as  that  of  the 
Hutt,  the  pure  black  or  brown  sandy  loam  lies  in  so 
thick  a  stratum  as  to  appear  inexhaustible.  The  valleys 
of  the  three  principal  streams  which  flow  into  Porirua 
harbour  also  partake  of  this  character;  as  well  as  many 
others  of  less  considerable  extent :  and  soil  of  the  same 
description  is  more  widely  spread  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  level  expanse  of  country  already  described  as 
watered  by  so  many  streams,  between  the  western  base 
of  the  dividing  range  and  Cook's  Strait.  In  these 
situations,  the  luxuriant  forest  is  an  unfailing  sign  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  hills,  almost  through- 
out the  district,  is  argiUaceous  schist,  interrupted,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  side  of  Port  Nicholson,  by  bulky 
and  irregular  dikes  of  red,  black,  and  greenish  Lydian 
stone.  Sometimes,  as  on  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Tararua  Mountains,  the  clay  is  more  quartssose  and 
granular,  and  thus  forms  a  good  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses. Other  trappean  rocks  are  also  found,  about 
twenty  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Hutt. 

On  the  hills  so  formed,  a  coating  of  rich  decayed 
vegetable  matter  forms  a  thin  surface  so  long  as  the 
forest  remains  standing,  and  even  long  enough  for  a 
crop  or  two  afterwards;  but  the  weather  soon  washes 
this  upper  soil  from  the  steepest  places  when  clear  of 
wood,  and  leaves  a  cold  clay,  decomposed  from  the 
rock,  only  fit  for  the  growth  of  pasturage.  Constant 
evidence  of  this  course  of  events  may  be  seen  in  the 
abandoned  cultivations  of  the  natives  on  the  hill-sides. 

Even  on  such  table  lands,  or  elevated  valleys,  as  the 
Karori,  the  rich  soil  formed  from  the  long  accumula- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  when  once  cleared  of  the 
foi'est,  is  not  renovated  by  freshets  like  that  of  the 
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lower  valleys,  and  is  therefore  more  liable  to  exhaus- 
tion. But  the  great  remedy  for  this  natural  event  is 
an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  appli- 
cation of  manures  and  a  due  rotation  of  crops  shall 
provide  against  any  exhaustion  of  the  productive  qua- 
lities of  the  soil  before  it  can  occur. 

The  climate  has  a  very  sensible  influence  on  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil;  for  even  the  cold  clayey 
earths  above  alluded  to,  which  are  found  at  a  very 
trifling  depth  all  over  the  hilly  and  undulating  portions 
of  the  district,  become  extremely  productive  after 
having  been  well  turned  over  and  exposed  for  some 
months  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  All  along 
the  road  between  Wellington  and  the  valley  of  the 
Kenepuru,  ground  of  this  latter  nature  is  cultivated 
very  beneficially. 

In  other  portions  of  the  district,  the  great  influence 
of  the  climate  on  the  productiveness  of  inferior  soils  is 
very  apparent.  In  the  comparatively  sandy  belt  of 
land  which,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  three  or  four  miles,  skirts  the  sea-shore  be- 
tween the  Blufls  at  Paripari  and  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  district,  potatoes  as  well  as  other 
vegetables  are  grown  with  great  success  by  the  natives. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Waikanae  and  several  of 
the  neighbouring  native  villages,  the  traveller  is  often 
surprised  to  find  that  even  the  careless  agriculture  of 
the  natives  can  reap  such  excellent  crops  from  what 
appear  to  be  mere  sand-hills;  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
explain  the  fact  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of  the 
genial  climate,  which  is  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
in  the  world,  calculated  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  animal  as  well  as  v^e* 
table  life. 

In  many  level  parts  of  the  district,  fens  or  marshes 
have  been  formed,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
outlet  for  the  surface  water;  but  these  almost  invari- 
ably lie  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  be  capable  of  drainage; 
and    after  that  operation,  these  tracts  of  land  will 
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certainly  be  most  available  ibr  cultivation,  on  account 
of  the  richneM  of  their  goil.  Much  of  this  kind  of 
country  has  been  hastily  called  **  swamp;,''  and  has  thus 
been  associated  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  this  country 
with  tracts  of  irreclaimable  land,  bearing  a  simikor 
designation  in  America  and  other  countries.  The 
largest  extent  of  so«calted  **  swampy"  country  within 
the  district,  is  situated  in  the  level  tract  on  either  bank 
of  the  river  Manawatu. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  district  may  be 
divided  into  the  three  classes  of  Vegetable^  Anima^  and 
Mineral:  and  under  the  two  first  of  these  classes,  the 
indigenous  productions  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  have  been  introduced  at  various  periods  by 
visitors  and  Colonists.  But  the  want  of  space  will  pre^ 
vent  more  than  a  notice  of  those  prodttctioos  only,  of 
either  kind,  which  stand  pre-eminent  in  their  useful- 
ness and  value  to  the  intending  Cokmist 

L-«-VeQBTABLS  P&ODUGTiOlfS. 

Indiffenotcs*. 

The  indigenous  timber  of  New  Zealand  grows  to  a 
towering  height,  and  iQ  a  perfection  equalled  by  that 
of  few  other  countries.  The  extenfiaye  forests  within 
the  district  of  Wellington  oSer  an  inexhaustible  supply 
for  the  wants  of  many  generations^  for  ship^buihUngy 
as  well  9»  for  other  purposes. 

The  most  o(«an¥)n  trees  of  the  forests^  and  those 
most  available  for  ordinary  purpose^  aire  the  first  three 
onthisUst* 

1.  Kahikates,  {Dacrydium  eafcelaum,)  This  tree  flooiishes  moat 
IB  low,  awampy,  or  aJlu^ial  soils.  It,  grows  to  a  great  height,  having 
a  trank  branchless  for  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  then  a  head  rising 
to  a  point.  Its  leaves  are  sharp  and  prickly,  much  like  those  of  the 
yew,  hnt  rather  longer  and  narrower ;  and  it  bears  a  small  red  berry, 
eaten  by  the  natiyes.  It  is  commonly  ealled  the  white  pine  ;  and  its 
wood  is  of  ma<di  the  same  character  in  all  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  islands,  however, 
it  degenerates  into  a  soft,  spongy,  and  useless  wood. 
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2.  Mai,  or  Matai,  {Dacrydium  maiai,  or  tax\folium.)  This  tree 
very  much  resembles  the  preceding  one  in  all  its  qualities.  The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  the  wood  of  rather  superior  quality,  heing 
also  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

8.  Bimu,  \Dacrydium  cupressimnm.)  This  beautiful  tree  comes 
to  its  greatest  perfection  in  shaded  woods  and  in  moist  rich  eloil.  It 
often  attains  a  considerable  size,  but  its  branches  are  more  spread- 
ing and  begin  at  a  less  height  from  the  ground  than  those  of  the 
two  former  trees.  Its  foliage  is  remarkably  graceful  and  elegant. 
The  leaves  are  only  small  prickles,  running  up  a  long  stem,  from 
which,  towards  the  top,  branch  out  several  other  stems,  whose  united 
weight  causes  the  main  stem  to  hang  like  the  branches  of  the  weep- 
ing willow,  or  a  cluster  of  ostrich  feathers ;  and  the  beauty  is  height- 
ened by  the  liveliness  of  the  colour  with  which  it  is  decorated,  in 
comparison  with  the  sombre  hue  of  most  of  the  other  evergreens. 
The  wood  inclines  te  a  red  colour,  and  is  equally  durable  with. the 
two  former,  but  rather  more  difficidt  to  work,  from  its  greater  hard- 
ness, and  a  disposition  to  brittleness. 

The  following  trees,  although  not  so  common  as  the 
three  first,  are  stiU  found  in  abundance  throughout  the 
district. 

4.  Totara,  {Podocarpus  totara.)  This  tree  grows  to  a  large  size, 
especially  in  the  Hutt,  Porirua,  and  Karori  districts.  Its  foliage 
resembles  that  of  the  yew,  and  forms  a  thick  handsome  crown  at  the 
top  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is  of  a  red  colour,  splits  freely,  is  very 
hirdf  but  easy  to  work.  It  is  renowned  for  its  durability,  especially 
under  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  It  is  therefore 
much  used  by  the  natives  for  the  lower  part  of  their  canoes,  which 
is  always  formed  from  a  single  trunk ;  and  also  by  the  Colonists  for 
out-of  door  purposes,  such  as  posts  and  rails  in  fencing,  &c.  The 
knotted  roots  of  the  large  trees  furnish  a  highly  ornamental  wood 
for  veneering  furniture  or  panneling,  which  equals  in  beauty  the 
bird's  eye  maple. 

5.  Main,  {Podocarpus  macronaia.)  This  is  also  one  of  the 
largest  trees  of  the  forest.  It  produces  a  close-grained,  durable 
wood,  of  a  dark  colour,  which  planes  up  smoothly,  and  receives  a 
high  polish.  It  has  a  spiral  leaf,  long  and  narrow,  of  a  pale  bright 
green.  The  wood  is  sometimes  used  for  ftimiture,  but  its  weight 
and  disposition  to  brittleness  are  rather  unfavourable  to  this  use 
of  it. 

6.  Tawa,  {Laurus  tawa.)  This  tree  abounds  all  over  the  district, 
and  especitJly  in  the  same  situations  as  the  totara.  The  wood  is 
light,  and  splits  very  freely ;  it  is  therefore  much  used  for  fencing, 
and  for  roofing  shingles.  It  is,  however,  of  too  small  size  for  other 
purposes,  and  is,  moreover,  not  very  durable.    It. bears  a  damson^ 
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like  berry,  which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  pigeons.  The  outside 
pulp  of  the  berry  has  a  string  taste  of  turpentine,  and  covers  a 
double  kernel  like  that  of  an  acomi  on  which  the  wild  hogs  feed 
after  the  berries  have  dried  on  the  ground. 

7.  Rewarewa,  (Knightia  excelsa.)  This  tree  is  found  in  dry 
forests,  and  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  gravelly  in  its  texture.  It 
is  a  tall,  straight-growing  tree,  with  long,  pale,  green  leaves,  rough 
and  jagged  like  a  saw  at  the  edges.  Its  flower,  of  a  dark  purple, 
resembles  in  shape  that  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  tree  in  conse- 
quence is  popularly  so  called.  The  wood  is  beautiftilly  variegated, 
being  mottled  or  streaked  with  dark  and  light  brown.  It  splits  freely, 
and  is  therefore  usefiil  for  fencing ;  but  useless  for  shingles,  from 
its  liability  to  warp  in  the  sun.  It  is  highly  ornamental  for  the 
purposes  of  fruniture,  but  never  grows  to  more  than  moderate 
dimensions. 

8.  Miro,  (Podocarpus  ferrugineeu)  This  tree  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable size  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  New  Zealand. 
The  leaf  is  like  that  of  the  fir-tree ;  the  bark  smooth,  like  that  of  an 
ash.  It  produces  a  fine  red  berry.  The  wood  is  smooth,  dark, 
close-grained,  and  very  durable. 

9.  Tawai,  {Leiospermkm  raovmotnm.')  This  tree  has  a  rough, 
dark-brown  bark,  and  a  small  round  leaf,  in  shape  like  that  of  an 
elm.  The  wood  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  and  for 
the  staves  of  bairels,  and  is  commonly  called  <<  black  hirph"  by  the 
sailors  and  other  Europeans  acquainted  with  it.  Its  growth  is  gene- 
rally considered  indicative  of  an  inferior  soil.  The  bark  is  used  to 
great  advantage  in  the  process  of  tanning. 

10.  Rata,  {Meirotiitros  robttsta*')  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  tree ;  one  grows  at  first  aa  a  parasite,  creeping  in  numerous 
stems,  like  ropes,  up  the  trunks  of  the  other  forest  trees,  gradually 
enclosing  them  till  they  perish,  and  then  uniting  to  form  a  noble 
tree  taller  than  that  which  it  has  destroyed,  with  an  enormous 
trunk,  but  hollow  within.  The  leaf  and  the  flower  resemble  those 
of  the  myrtle,  but  the  flower  is  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  with  golden 
stamina.  In  December  and  January,  these  giants  of  the  forest  give 
the  hill-sides  a  fairy^Uke  appearance,  from  the  proifosion  of  this 
beautiftil  blossom.  The  branches  are  gnarled  like  those  of  the  oak ; 
and  the  trunk  also,  from  its  formation,  is  a  series  of  strange  contor- 
tions ;  so  that  the  wood,  being  also  heavy,  close>grained,  and  very 
durable,  is  most  valuable  to  the  ahip-builder  for  knees  and  timbers 
of  all  shapes  and  sisiea. 

11.  Hinau,  {Elceocarpus  hinau,^  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
spiral,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The  bark  is  very  rough,  but 
most  valuable,  from  producing  a  deep  black  dye,  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  to  colour  dieir  flaxen  mats.  The  bark  is  pounded  and 
thrown  into  water,  and  the  article  to  be  dyed  is  immersed  in  the 
infusioii.    The  natives,  however,  geiterally  prepare  the  infusion  in 
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an  iron  vessel,  or  mix  it  with  water  or  mud  ftom  a  ferruginous 
spring ;  so  that  it  will  probably  be  found  to  require  some  preparation 
of  iron  in  order  to  produce  the  most  adyantageous  results.  The 
trunk  and  main  branches  of  the  tree  are  generally  studded  with  large 
knotty  exoresoenoes.  These  Aimish  an  exceedingly  handsome  fur- 
niture-wood, almost  resembling  yellow  marble  when  worked  up  and 
highly  polished. 

12.  Titoki,  (name  not  known.)  This  tree  is  also  mentioned 
here,  because  it  bears  in  great  abundance  berries  from  the  inner 
kernel  of  which  the  natiyes  extract  a  Tery  fine  oil,  samples  of  which 
have  been  pronounced  in  England  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  watch-maker.  The  kernel  is  black,  and  coyered  by  a 
red  pulpous  fruit  like  the  raspberry  in  appearance,  as  well  as  by  ah 
outer  husk,  which  splits  open  when  the  "fruit  is  ripe  and  the  nut  fit 
to  gather. 

Id.  Kahikatoa,  or  Manuka,  {Leptotpenmm  Scoparium,')  A  tree 
of  stunted  growth,  flourishing  in  clayey  barren  soils,  and  producing 
a  hard  red  wood.  It  seldom  exceeds  eighteen  incites  in  diameter, 
and  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand  as  a  very  small  shrub, 
covering  large  tracts  of  clayey  ground  on  which  no  other  plant  or 
shrub  will  grow.  It  produces  a  hard  red  wood,  of  which  the  natives 
make  their  paddles,  and  the  Colonists  handles  for  their  axes.  The 
leaf  and  the  white  blossom  resemble  those  of  the  tea-plant,  and  an 
agreeable  balsamic  beverage  is  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  water, 
so  that  it  is  commonly  called  the  "  tea-tree."  The  flower  exhales  a 
very  fragrant  perfbme,  which  spreads  itself  to  a  long  distance. 

14.  Ake-aks,  (^Metrosideros  buxtfolia.}  This  is  a  variety  of  the 
Eata,  No.  10.  It  is  often  called  the  Lignum  vita  of  New  Zealand, 
and  resembles  that  wood  in  hardness,  weight,  and  colour.  It  seldom 
exceeds  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  their  weapons  of  war« 

16.  Tanekaha,  {Phyliocladas  trichomanoides,)  This  tree  is  not 
very  common  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  New  ZeaTand ; 
but  deserves  notice  as  affording  a  dull  red  or  bright  brown  dye, 
which  is  thus  obtained  by  the  natives  from  the  bark :  The  bark  is 
pounded,  and  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  into  which  hot 
stones  are  placed  until  the  water  boUs.  After  the  bark  has  been 
boiled  for  some  hours,  the  decoction  becomes  of  a  red  colour ;  it  is 
then  left  to  cool,  strained,  Jmd  ready  for  use.  This  tree  is  abundant 
in  the  northern  part, of  the  North  Island,  where  it  grows  straight 
and  tapering,  ooeasionally  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  but 
seldom  exceeding  the  diameter  of  three  feet.  It  is  there  considered 
a  close-grained  valuable  wood,  and  sought  after  for  the  decks  of 
vessels,  and  the  posts  and  floors  of  verandas,  being  little  affected 
by  wet. 

16.  Pukatea,  (^Lawtus  jmAoCea.)  This  is  a  very  common  tree, 
growing  generally  ia  iow,  iMrthj  situMtioas,  with  h«gie  mis-shapeo 
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stem,  and  roots  far  out  of  the  ground.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
light-coloured :  the  wood  soft,  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  and  so 
elastic  as  to  be  much  sought  after  for  the  floor-planks  of  boats, 
because  it  will  yield,  without  breaking  or  splitting,  to  a  moderate 
bump  on  a  rock.  This  wood,  when  well  seasoned,  appears  to  hare 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  English  willow^  which  fit  that  wood  for 
the  rollers  used  in  spinning-machinery. 

The  above  list  comprises  the  trees  most  remarkable 
for  their  useful  qualities;  but  there  are  many  others  of 
the  same  character,  differing  but  little  in  the  nature  of 
the  wood,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  used. 

The  forests  also  abound  in  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  of  various  kinds.  Everywhere  are  to  be  seen 
Tree-ferns,  (^Cyathea  meduUaris  and  dealbatOy)  some 
of  them  with  stems  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  their 
graceful  umbrella-like  crowns  overhanging  the  thick 
underwood;  Laurels  of  various  kinds,  the  leaves  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  shrubs,  are 
nourishing  and  agreeable  to  cattle;  Fuchsia- trees, 
(Fuchsia  excorttcata^)  and  the  beautiful  mimosa,  called 
Kohai,  (Edwardsia  microphyUay)  covered  with  clusters 
of  yellow  flowers. 

The  woods  are  almost  impenetrably  interwoven  with 
lianes,  or  supple-jacks,  {Ripogonum  parviflorum^) 
called  Kareau  by  the  natives,  which  give  great  trouble 
to  the  explorer.  They  are  very  strong  and  flexible, 
and  consequently  useful  for  making  hurdles,  baskets,  &c. 

Several  young  specimens  of  New  Zealand  trees,  in- 
cluding some  of  those  particularized  above,  may  be  seen 
growing  in  the  conservatory  at  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry's  Exotic  Nursery,  in  the  King's  Road  West, 
Chelsea,  near  Cremorne  Gardens.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
1  o,  in  the  above  list,  are  among  those  to  be  seen  there. 
Two  plants  of  the  collection,  not  mentioned  in  the 
list,  are  curiosities  in  the  vegetable  world,  as  the  leaves 
grow  downwards  from  the  stem.  They  are  called 
Aralia  crassifolia  and  Trifoliata,  Some  of  these  trees 
have  attained  a  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet:  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  unnaturally  by  the  arti^ 
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fioial  heat,  and  thus  appear  weakly  and  delicate  in  form. 
They  have  severely  felt,  too,  the  want  of  the  genial 
humidity  of  their  native  land;  for  their  colour  is  far 
more  sombre  and  lifeless  than  that  which  even  ever* 
green  plants  bear  on  the  soil  of  New  Zealand. 

A  very  good  collection  of  dried  specimens,  and 
another  of  drawings,  of  New  Zealand  plants,  may  be 
seen  at  New  Zealand  House,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary.  These  have  been  examined  by  Sir  William 
Hooker,  who  has  appended  to  many  of  them  their  cor- 
rect botanical  designations.  The  dried  ferns,  especially, 
will  well  repay  those  who  take  interest  in  botany,  for 
the  trouble  of  a  visit. 

The  furniture  woods  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in 
the  show-rooms  of  Mr.  Levien,  a  cabinet-maker,  at 
No.  10,  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square,  opposite  Mi- 
vart's  Hotel.  He  is  a  Prussian  mechanic,  who  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  different 
woods  during  a  stay  of  two  years  at  Wellington,  and 
who  has,  since  his  return  to  England,  made  a  great 
many  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  sideboards,  tables, 
&c.,  from  the  stock  of  wood  which  he  brought  with 
him,  or  since  purchased  from  among  that  sent  home 
from  the  Colony.  He  has  executed  orders  for  many 
persons  of  distinction,  including  Her  Majesty,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  from  whom  he  has  received  one  of 
the  gold  medals,  which  are  usually  conferred  in  that 
country  for  deserving  works  of  art. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  timber  among  the 
indigenous  vegetable  productions  of  the  district,  is  the 
plant  called 

PtMrmium  ienax,  or  New  Zealand  flax.  The  plant  consists  of 
from  a  dozen  to  forty  or  fifty  leayes  like  those  of  our  flag,  and  two 
or  three  flower-stems,  all  diverging  from  the  root  beneath  the 
ground.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  the  plant ;  some  of 
which  are  confined  to  particular  localities,  such  as  low  marshes, 
rich  alluvial  land,  or  comparatively  barren  hill-sides;  while  in 
others,  a  difference  of  character  is  acquired  by  specimens  of  the 
same  variety,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  their  situation.    In 
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some  siinaUoiis  the  largest  yariety  of  the  plant  hM  leates  from  tett 
to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  three  to  five  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
lower  end,  finishing  gradaally  in  a  point.  The  leaves  are  all  folded 
in  two  longltadinally,  the  inner  surface  being  glossy,  and  the  outer 
dull.  When  the  leaf  has  attained  its  (oU  growth  it  opens  ont,  but 
never  so  much  as  to  lie  perfectly  fiat,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  leaf 
hangs  outwards  in  a  graceful  curve.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches 
on  the  flower-stems ;  they  are  large  and  bell-shaped,  with  purple 
petals,  and  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  delicious  synip.  The  seed  is 
contained  in  long  black  pods,  and  is  itself  of  a  glossy  black  colour, 
and  flat  oval  shape* 

The  following  classification  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
plionniwn  tenax  is  extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  **  Annals  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Zealand"  page  241 ;  a  work  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  principal  Church  xoissionaries  :*^ 

"  I.  Flax  scraped  with  the  finger-nail  only  {Tihore.') 

J.  Paritanewha,  found  chiefly  at  Maungatautari  (north- 
west of  Lake  Taupo.) 

2.  Eatawa,  »,  Hauraki,  (Valley  of  the 

Thames.) 

3.  Kohunga,  „  Maungatautari. 

4.  Rerehape,  „  „ 
u.  uuey                             ,j  „ 

"  II.  Flax  scraped  with  the  shell  [Haro,) 

1.  Bautnoa,  found  chiefly  at  Taranaki. 

2.  Ate,  „  Hauraki. 

3.  Common  swamp  kax,  **  found  in  all  parts." 

*'  in.  Coarser  kinds,  used  only  for  rough  garments  and  floor-mats. 
1.  ^on^o,  variegated  flax. 
3.  Whararipi,       „ 

"  I.  All  the  varieties  of  flax  of  the  first  class  must  be  planted. 
They  require  rich,  moist,  and  flat  land,  but  not  swampy,  and  should 
be  planted  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  with  spaces  of  six  feet  between  the 
plants.  The  ground  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  The  best  season 
for  planting  is  April  or  May.  The  plants  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  two 
years,  and  wiU  yield  a  crop  every  year  afterwards.  The  flax 
requires  only  to  be  rent  with  the  baud  and  nails,  without  scrapiog, 
and  is  prepared  with  the  greatest  ease." 

"  II.  The  more  common  species  of  flax  requires  to  be  scraped 
with  a  shell,  then  steeped  in  water  for  four  days,  afterwards  taken 
out  and  beaten  to  dear  it  of  the  refrise,  and  then  dried  again  and 
scraped  a  second  time." 

"  III.  The  third  class  is  of  no  value  for  European  manufacture." 
[4  Flax  of  the  first  class  is  also  to  be  found  in  native  plantations 
on  the  north  shore  of  Cook's  Strait,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ManawatUf  Wanganui,  and  Patea  Rivers. 
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It  is  ihe  leaves  of  the  plant  which  contain  the  valuable  fibre, 
resemUinflf  that  of  the  European  flax. 

Many  processes,  both  mechanieal  and  ohemioal,  have  been  tried 
by  the  Oolenists,  and  by  projectors  in  England,  Belgium,  and  France, 
for  adequately  preparing  this  fibre :  but  hi^erto  complete  success 
has  not  been  attained  in  separating  the  fibre  from  some  particles  of 
a  gummy  nature,  which  render  it  brittle  and  harsh  of  texture  when 
dried  and  packed,  so  that  it  is  as  yet  considered  inferior  to  the 
European  flax>  As  now  prepsrad  for  the  London  market,  small 
quantities  have  obtained  prices  varying  from  30/.  to  d8/.  per  ton ; 
which  hardly  pays  the  present  expense  of  preparation  in  the  colony, 
packing,  and  freight. 

The  finer  varieties,  from  the  fibre  of  which  the  natives  were  in 
the  habit  of  mannfaetaxing  garments  of  a  beautifiil  silky  texture, 
were  extensively  and  carefully  cultivated  by  them,  until  the  general 
adoption  of  blankets  and  other  articles  of  European  clothing  slmost 
put  an  end  to  the  native  manufacture.  The  carelessness  with  which 
the  earty  trade  In  this  article  was  carried  on  has  been  the  cause  of 
its  depreciation  in  the  European  market ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  a  proper  degree  of  attention  were  paid  to  the  distinction  between 
the  diiferent  varieties,— to  the  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation  best 
adapted  for  each,— ^to  the  proper  season  of  cutting  the  leaf,-~to  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  the  fibre, — as  well  as  the  careful  drying, 
packing,  and  screwing  of  it  when  prepared  and  assorted,  this  plant 
would  furnish  New  Zealand  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  exports 
ever  possessed  by  any  country. 

The  fibre,  as  yet  imperfectly  prepared  firom  the  phormium  ienax, 
is  extensively  used  in  New  Zesland  and  in  the  adjoining  Australian 
Oolonies,  both  by  natives  and  Colonists,  for  every  species  of  cordage, 
from  sewing-thread  to  whaling-lines ;  and  a  small  quantity  is  still 
used  for  cordage  in  this  country:  but  the  finer  varieties  would 
ftirnish  a  staple  resembling  silk  and  linen  combined,  fh>m  which 
the  most  beautiful  fabrics  might  be  made.  Even  in  its  roughest 
state,  this  plant  is  most  usefhl  to  the  Oolonist  or  die  traveller.  It 
abounds  everywhere  except  in  the  thick  forests;  and  a  leaf  out 
green,  either  whole  or  split  into  the  required  breadth,  serves  every 
purpose  for  which  string  might  be  necessary,  from  the  repair  of  a 
saddle-girth  or  stirrup-leather,  or  the  bandaging  of  a  wounded  limb, 
to  the  replacing  of  a  wom-ont  brace,  knapsack-strap,  whip-lash,  or 
boot-lace. 

Living  specimens  of  the  plant  may  be  seen  in  Kew  Gardens : 
and  drawings  of  it  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  a  work  ealled 
lUustraiions  to  *  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,  by  E.  Jerningham 
Wakefield,  Esq.,*  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  in  1645. 

The  flower-stem,  when  the  seed  on  it  is  ripe,  furnishes  a  slow* 
match,  and  its  ashes  excellent  tinder;  the  root  is  said  to  fomish  a 
decoction  possessing  the  qualities  of  sarsaparilla ;  and  the  seed  is  so 
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abaudant,  and  contains  so  much  oil,  as  to  deserve  an  experiment, 
ivhich  has  not  yet  been  made,  as  to  the  possibility  of  drawing  a 
Taluable  export  from  that  source  also,  by  means  of  crashing-mills. 

There  are  fifty  or  sixty  species  of  Fern-plants.  The  roots  of  one 
of  these  {Pteris  esculenta)  are  edible  when  roasted,  somewhat 
resembling  coarse  biscuit,  and  formerly  were  a  more  important 
portion  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives  than  at  present,  when  so 
many  other  articles  have  been  made  available  for  them.  Together 
with  the  succulent  root  of  the  raupo  {Typha  angustifolia),  a  kind 
of  bulrush  which  grows  in  the  swamps,  the  fern-root  affords  an 
excellent  maintenance  to  the  wild  hogs. 

The  stem  of  one  variety  of  the  arborescent  Fern,  called  mamaku 
or  pilau  by  the  natives,  and  distinguishable  by  the  black  colour  of 
the  lower  side  of  its  leaves,  consists  of  an  edible  pulp  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  pumpkin,  from  which  the  early  Colonists  used 
to  make  a  very  respectable  imitation  of  apple-tart. 

The  Colonist  should  be  warned  against  a  shrub  somewhat 
resembling  our  elder  {Coriaria  sarmentoaa),  which  bears  a  long 
tapering  bunch  of  black  berries,  smaller  than  currants.  It  is  called 
tutu  by  the  natives,  who  make  an  insipid  and  harmless  wine  from 
its  fhiit,  although  the  seeds  are  highly  poisonous.  The  leaves, 
especially  when  young,  are  poisonous  to  homed  cattle  of  the  ox 
kind ;  but  this  seems  only  to  happen  at  times,  for  they  often  eat 
large  quantities  of  the  leaves  without  any  HI  effects.  Imported 
cattle  are  more  liable  to  this  danger  on  tiheir  first  arrival  from  New 
South  WeJes  or  England,  than  those  which  have  become,  as  it  were, 
acclimatized.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  vritnessed  in 
England  in  the  case  of  a  beast  over-gorged  with  clover :  it  staggers 
about,  soon  falls,  and  death  ensues  in  a  very  short  time,  unless 
averted  by  instantaneous  and  copious  bleeding.  Sheep,  though 
much  more  rarely,  are  also  sometimes  affected  by  eating  this  plant  ;* 
but  this  has  not  been  known  to  occur  in  the  case  of  horses,  goats,  or 
pigs. 

The  indigenous  grasses  are  not  numerous  in  their  varieties,  or 
remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  the  tohe-tohCf  a  reed  whose  leaves 
are  sometimes  four  feet  in  length,  and  its  cane-coloured  seed-stems 
six  feet  in  height.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  this  plant  with  avidity. 
The  other  grasses  are  being  quickly  superseded  by  our  European 
sorts,  which  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity  wherever  flocks  and 
herds  are  inlroduced. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district,  however,  and  especially  in  the 
plain  of  the  Wairarapa,  an  indigenous  anise-plant  abounds  among 
the  natural  pasture,  adding  greatly  to  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the 
flesh  of  cattle  which  have  fed  on  it. 

The  only  indigenous  fmit  worthy  of  mention  is  a  parasitical  or 
epiphyte  plant  ( Freycinetia  Banksii)  called  kiekie  by  the  natives, 

•  See  p.  124. 
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whish  grows  on  the  branehes  of  tbe  Isrgest  forest  trees  in  swftmpy 
neigfaboarhoods.  It  has  ft  bunch  of  leaves,  growing  from  the  root 
like  those  of  the  flax-plant,  but  sehlom  exeeedLig  two  feet  in  length. 
The  leaTss  diminish  in  sise  and  in  roughness  towards  the  oentre  of 
the  plant,  and  in  the  inner  portion  are  about  the  sise  of  artichoke 
leaves,  consisting  of  a  semi-transparent  Juicy  white  palp,  whioh 
melts  in  the  month  with  a  cool,  sweet,  and  aromatic  flavour.  This 
plant  bears  its  seed  on  the  outside  of  a  fruit  whioh  grows  upright 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  in  shApe  and  size  like  a  euoumber. 
After  porting  off  the  seeds,  the  pulp  whieh  lies  between  them  and 
the  stem  in  the  centra  of  the  fmit  is  edible,  and  of  the  same  flavour 
and  snbstanee  as  the  inner  leaves.  The  natives  say  thai  this  plant 
only  comes  to  perfection  onee  in  three  years.  It  is  certainly  the 
fact  that  in  some  years  it  is  very  abundant,  and  in  others  scarcely 
a  plant  can  be  found  sufficiently  matuvs  to  be  eaten. 

JfUrodmed. 

Between  the  flrgt  visits  of  Captain  Cook  to  New 
Zealand  and  tbe  present  time,  but  more  especially 
daring  the  eolonization  of  the  islandii,  whioh  commenced 
in  1840,  almost  every  vegetable  production  known  in 
England  has  been  introduced  into  tbe  Colony. 

Potatoes  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Captain  Cook 
seventy  years  ago ;  and  at  the  present  time,  improved  by  frequent 
Importnlions  of  new  voots  of  various  kinds  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  from  England,  this  vegetable  exists  in  great  perfection^ 
and  forms  the  principal  article  of  the  food  of  the  natives.  Even 
with  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  natives,  two  crops  are  always 
obtained  annuaUy  firom  the  same  ground. 

It  is  supposed  thftt  the  natives,  when  acoordiog  to  their  tradi- 
tions they  migrated  to  New  Zeftlwd  from  some  other  part  of 
Polynesia,  as  yet  undetermined,  brought  with  them  the  Kwnera,  % 
smidl  sweet  potato,  growing  like  the  convolviUus,  of  which  they 
cultivate  several  varieties,  mi  the  Taro  {ealadium  etcuUntum),  a 
smaU  bat  delieieus  kind  ef  yam*  The  litter  is  rarely  cultivated 
near  Wellington,  but  thwe  are  several  plantations  of  it  newr  some  of 
the  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  distriet, 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  which  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  country 
since  the  first  visits  of  Cook,  but  previous  to  the 
regular  colonisation  of  the  islands,  are  the  following:-^ 

Maize. — Cultivated  by  the  natives  with  much  success,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  where  there  is  scarcely 

o2 
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a  sufficient  continuaDce  of  still  hot  weather  to  ripen  the  com. 
Large  supplies,  however,  are  brought  from  Hawke's  Bay  and  other 
parts  of  the  east  coast ;  and  before  the  general  introduction  of  oats, 
maize  constituted  the  principal  food  of  horses  at  Wellington.  Good 
sorts  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  thrive  well  in  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  district. 

Melons, — A  very  good-flavoured,  but  moderate-sized  water- 
melon is  much  grown  by  the  natives,  especially  on  that  part  of  the 
western  coast  which  lies  between  Porirua  and  the  Manawatu.  They 
come  to  perfection  in  the  month  of  March.  Many  other  sorts  have 
since  been  introduced  successfully  by  the  Colonists. 

Putnpkinst  govrdSf  and  calabashes  of  two  or  three  different  sorts 
were  also  grown  by  the  natives  from  an  early  date,  but  have  been 
since  much  improved  upon  by  the  Colonists. 

There  are  also  several  grasses,  as  well  as  wild  carrots,  turnips, 
and  cabbages,  whose  origin,  from  their  similarity  to  ours,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  visits  of  some  European  shipping:  and  a  sow- 
thistle  grows  very  luxuriantly  wherever  the  forest  has  been  recently 
felled,  affording  nourishing  fodder  for  pigs,  horses,  and  cattle. 

As  has  been  described  above,  wild  oats,  yellow  trefoil,  and 
timothy-grass  abound  in  some  situations,  and  have  probably  sprung 
from  seed  left  by  European  visitors. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  list  of  the  vege- 
table productions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
district;  as,  besides  aU  the  more  ordinary  articles  of 
British  cultivation,  the  Colonists  have  made  experiments 
on  a  small  scale  in  growing  many  of  the  productions 
of  other  countries. 

Every  sort  of  Grain  grown  in  England  has  been  introduced  in 
its  numerous  varieties.  Besides  the  usual  varieties  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  even  Egyptian  wheat  from  a  mummy  has  been  grown 
in  the  district,  and  the  black-bearded  wheat  with  solid  straw  which 
is  so  much  grown  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

Wheat  grows  to  great  perfection  in  the  rich  alluvial  valleys 
already  described,  the  ordinary  sorts  bearing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hutt  an  average  of  from  40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  having  a 
straw  nearly  six  feet  in  length.  The  youug  plants,  if  fed  off  by 
sheep  at  the  proper  time,  tiller  out  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  and  as 
many  as  forty-four  ears  have  been  counted,  which  had  sprang  from 
a  single  grain.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Waikanae  and  Otaki,  there 
is  also  a  large  extent  of  very  fine  wheat  country,  and  the  wheat- 
fields  of  the  natives  in  those  situations  are  exceedingly  productive. 

Oats  are  grown  as  much  for  hay  as  for  the  seed ;  and  when  cut 
for  this  purpose  previous  to  flowering,  shoot  out  again  from  the 
root ;  80  that  on  a  field  in  the  valley  of  the  Hutt  two  crops  of  oaten 
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hay  have  been  cut  during  the  same  year,  the  first  crop  alone 
amounting  to  four  and  a  half  ^^"^  P^  acre. 

Barley  and  oa/5  grow  most  advantageously  on  tTie  less  rich  soil 
of  the  hills.  Both  are  considered  to  succeed  well,  and  the  former 
to  he  well  adapted  for  making  malt. 

The  introduction  of  maize  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Almost  all  the  grasses  common  to  English  pastures  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  district.  Mr.  William  Swainson,  F.R.S.,  has  a 
farm,  called  Hawkshead,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  where  he  has  care- 
fully cultivated  many  sorts  of  English  grasses.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Wellington  Spectator*  of  the  30th  January,  1847,  he  thus  writes : — 

"  The  species  of  which  the  Hawkshead  pastures  at  this  place 
are  composed,  are  as  follows :  they  amount  to  twenty-five — 


"  Festuca  pratensis 
DactyUtt  glomerata 
Poa  angusti/oHa 
nemoralis 


annua 

carinata  Sw. 
nervata 
var.  alba  Sw. 


JBromus  arvensis 

macrostachys 

muUiflorus 

— — —  moUU 
Agrostis  stolinifera 
ITolcus  lanattts 
JBriza  media 
Agrostis  vulgaris 
Holcus  avenacius 
Alopecurus  pratensis 
Anthoxanthum  odoreUum 
Festuca  arundinacia 

^-- ^  elatior 

Lolium  perenne 

"  var,  itaUcum 

-^^^    „    indigenum 
Poa  irivialis 


Meadow  fescue 

Cock's  foot 

Narrow-leaved  meadow  grass 

Wood  do. 

Annual  do. 

Sharp  edged  do. 

Nerve  leaved  do. 

Broad  leaved  do. 

Field  broom  grass 

Large  seeded  do. 

Many  flowered  do. 

Soft  do. 

Fioiin  grass 

Soft  meadow  grass 

Quaking  grass 

Common  bent 

Tall  oat-like  grass 

Meadow  foxtidl 

Sweet  vernal  grass 

Reed  fescue 

Tall  do. 

Perennial  rye  grass 

Broad  leaved  Italian  do. 

Do.    native 
Rough  stalked  meadow  grass 


"  Two  or  three  more  species  are  alone  wanting  to  assimilate  this 
mixture  to  those  found  in  some  of  the  most  productive  pastures  in 
England.  But  however  excellent  this  assortment  is  for  hay  and 
grazing  lands,  it  is  not  adapted  for  lawns,  upon  which  only  the  fine 
sheep  grasses  (few  of  which  have  yet  reached  this  country,)  should 


*  A  newspaper,  published  twice  a  week  at  Wellington* 
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be  sown.  Neither  is  this  mixture  adapted  for  swamps,  wMoh 
require  a  totally  different  set  of  grasses.  The  list  is  deficient  in  two 
valuable  grasses,  viis.,  PhUum  pratense  (Timothy  grass)  and 
Oynosorua  eristatu$  (Dog's-tooth  grass).  The  devastations  of  a 
particular  sort  of  caterpillar  (belonging  to  the  Koetorides,  Sw.  or 
night  moths)  render  it  almost  impossible  to  proenre  seeds  (in  any 
quantity)  of  the  first  of  these  |  while  the  latter,  although  eaten  by 
cattle,  is  more  a  sheep  grass,  and  not  well  adapted  for  hay/' 

For  many  years,  every  one  who  takes  ont  good  grass  seeds  of 
any  of  these  kinds,  will  be  doing  the  Colony  a  great  benefit. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  clovers,  $cdpfoinB,  irefoilt,  vetehet, 
twe$,  and  lucerne,  A  quantity  of  seed  of  the  latter  plant  has  been 
imported  from  Chili,  where  it  is  sailed  aya^fa,  Four  or  five  crops 
of  this  excellent  fodder  may  be  cut  during  the  year,  as  it  thrives 
admirably  in  so  moist  a  climate. 

Beans  and  peas  have  been  introduced  on  a  small  seals.  The 
former  have  been  grown  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Hntt  to  the  height  of 
seven  feet,  and  loaded  with  well-filled  pods. 

Buck-wheat  is  not  known  to  have  been  grown  as  yet  in  New 
Zealand,  but  would  doubtless  succeed  well. 

Linseed,  mustard  seed,  and  rape  seed  have  only  been  tried  on  a 
small  scale ;  but  would  adl  probably  succeed  well. 

Turnips,  swedes,  carrots,  and  mangold-wurzel  attain  the  utmost 
perfection  in  all  parts  of  the  district  where  they  have  been  tried  in 
their  numerous  varieties. 

Hops  thrive  to  a  remarkable  degree;  bearing  the  first  year 
instead  of  the  third,  as  in  England.  They  have,  however,  only  been 
tried  on  a  small  seals  as  yet. 

The  rich  soil  of  the  alluvial  valleys,  and  of  the  fens  when 
drained,  would  be  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  coriander, 
carraway,  and  cress,  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  fertile  hundreds 
of  Essex ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  have  even  been  introduced 
into  New  Zealand. 

Many  of  the  English  timber  and  fruit-trees  have 
been  introdueed,  with  invariable  eueeess)  but  some 
years  must  elapse  before  their  ftill  growth  can  be 
attained. 

Among  the  former  are  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  horSe-chesntU,  and 
the  walnut.  Also  a  few  Spanish  chesnut  trees,  i^id  some  mimosas 
from  New  South  Wales. 

For  fruits,  flowers,  and  garden  vegetables,  the  Jreader  must  turn 
back  to  the  Gardener's  Calendar  at  page  131.  It  does  notj  however j 
mention  the  Cape  gooseberry,  a  very  excellent  fruit,  which  flourisbes 
almost  like  a  weed  wherever  it  is  introduced.  The  fruit  is  verjr 
good,  either  raw,  cooked,  or  in  preserves. 
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Spanish  and  Partvguese  onions  are  grown  in  perfection;   and 
mulherrif,  orange,  and  lemon  ti-ees  have  been  introduced. 

Almost  all  plants  grow  with  a  luxuriance  unrivalled 
in  the  best  English  gardens;  many  thrive  in  the  open 
air  which  would  not  do  so  in  England;  and  the 
absence  of  anj  marked  winter  tends  to  induce  some 
plants  which  are  annuals  in  this  country  to  become 
biennials  or  even  perennials.  The  flower-garden  is 
especially  delightful;  because  many  plants,  such  as 
GladiolaSy  and  others  from  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  only  appear  in  the  hot- 
house or  conservatory  in  this  country,  are  grown  in 
the  open  air  at  Wellington;  and  because  by  a  very 
small  degree  of  attention  the  garden  may  be  so  managed 
as  to  show  some  plants  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 
Geraniums  grow  into  shrubs  as  they  do  in  Portugal; 
and  a  hedge  of  mixed  sorts  is  almost  sure  to  furnish 
blossom  and  perfume  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Tobacco  has  been  grown  on  a  small  scale;  and 
inconsiderable  plantations  of  it  may  be  seen  near  the 
villages  of  the  natives  all  over  the  North  Island,  grown 
from  seed  given  them  at  some  former  period  by 
Europeans.  They  never  attempt,  however,  to  prepare 
it  for  use,  nor  has  any  Colonist  yet  grown  enough  to 
try  the  experiment. 

II. — Animal  Productions. 
Indigenous. 

No  terrestrial  beasts,  or  reptiles,  except  Bats  and  Lizards,  are 
indigenous  to  New  Zealand.  The  former  are  very  small,  and 
apparently  of  only  one  species :  there  are  several  kinds  of  the  latter, 
one  reaching  to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches ;  bat  all  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  often  made  pets  of  by  the  native  children. 

There  are  w>  Snakes,  Frogs,  or  Toads  of  any  kind. 

The  Mammalia  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  seas  appear  to  be 
common  to  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  Wfiales,  there  ai*e 
the  Sperm  {Phgseter  Macrocephalus) ,  the  Humpback  (Balana 
gibhosa),  the  Fin-hack  (Balisnaphysalus),  the  Pike-headed  {BaUtna 
Boops),  the  Large-lipped  {Balanopterus  musculus),  and  the  Black 
or  Bight  whale  {Btdnetia  Antipodum)* 
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A  valuable  amount  of  oil  and  whalebone,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  Rtatlstical  tables  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  is  obtained  from  the  carcases  of  these  animals; 
and  their  capture  and  destruction  afford  to  the  joung 
Colonists  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  adventurous 
sports  known  in  the  world.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  work  already  alluded  to*  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  pursuit  is  carried  on,  by 
means  of  the  establishments,  on  different  points  of  the 
coast,  which  have  been  above  mentioned: — 

"It  18  Tery  remarkiible  that  there  eidsts  ajnong  the  whalers  a 
certain  code  of  laws,  handed  down  by  tradiUoo,  and  almost  univer- 
sally adhered  to,  relating  to  adverse  olaima  to  a  whale.  Eaeh 
whaling-bay  has  its  own  law  or  oustom ;  but  they  are  generally  very 
similar.  It  is  recognised,  for  instanee,  that  he  who  has  once  made 
fast  has  a  right  to  the  whale,  even  should  he  be  obliged  to  cut  his 
line,  80  long  as  his  harpoon  remains  in  her;  and  each  harpooner 
knows  his  own  weapon  by  some  private  mark.  The  boat  making 
fast  to  the  calf  has  a  right  to  the  cow,  because  she  will  never  desert 
her  young.  A  boat  demanding  assistance  fW>m  the  boat  of  a  rival 
party  shares  equally  with  its  assistant  on  receiving  the  required 
help.  These  and  many  other  regulations  are  never  written  down, 
but  are  so  well  known  that  a  dispute  rarely  arises,  and  if  so,  is 
settled  aeeording  to  precedent  by  the  oldest '  headsman.' " 

"  The  season  for  which  the  men  engage  themselves  begins  with 
the  month  of  May,  and  lasts  till  the  beginning  of  October,  thus 
exteoding  over  Ave  months,  which  include  the  winter.  It  is  during 
this  season  that  the  female  or  cow  whales  resort  to  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand  with  their  ypung  otlvei.'* 

"  The  men  are  enrolled  under  three  denominations : — headsman^ 
hoaU$teerer,  and  oommon  man,  The  headanum  is,  as  his  name 
implies,  the  eommander  of  a  boat ;  and  his  place  is  at  the  helm 
except  during  the  moment  of  killing  the  whale,  which  task  fulls  to 
his  lot.  The  boat-'iteertr  pulls  the  ear  nearest  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
fastens  to  the  whale  with  the  harpoon,  and  takes  his  name  firom 
having  to  steer  the  boat  nuder  the  headsman's  direetiona,  while  the 
latter  kills  the  whale.  The  eommon  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ply  their  oars  according  to  orders;    except  one,  ealled  the  tub 


*  WakeJieleFs  Adventure  in  New  Zealand.  These  extracts  arc 
taken  from  chapter  xi.  of  the  first  volume,  which  chapter  contains 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  whale-fisheries  in  New  Zealand. 
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otunman,  who  siti  next  to  tbe  tub  oonttiiiing  tbe  wfaAle-Une,  and  has 
to  866  that  no  entangleaent  takes  plaoo.  Tho  wages  ars  shares  of 
the  profits  of  the  fishery,  apportioned  to  the  men  aooording  to  their 
rank  j-^^-the  headsman  getting  more  shares  than  the  boat-steerer,  and 
the  boat-eteerer  than  the  common  man.  The  leader  of  the  '  party' 
eoumands  one  of  the  boats,  is  sailed  the  *  chief  headsman,'  end  is 
said  to  'head'  the  party,  as  each  headsman  is  said  to  <head'  his 
own  boat.  The  boat^stewer  or  harpooner  is  likewise  said  to 
*  steer*  the  boat  to  which  he  belong*,  or,  more  frequently,  its 
headsman.  Thus,  on  meeting  two  whalers,  and  asking  them  what  is 
their  situation,  one  might  answer,  *  I  heads  the  Kangaroo,'  while 
the  other  would  say, '  and  I  steers  Big  George.' " 

•  •  *  •  4>  4>  * 

'<  The  whale-boat  Is  a  long  elinker-bailt  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
and  higher  out  of  water  at  the  head  and  stem  than  amidships,  about 
twenty  to  thirty  fbet  long,  and  varying  in  breadth  according  to  the 
make.    At  the  stem,  a  planking  eren  with  tbe  gunwales  reaches 
fits  or  six  feet  forward,  and  is  perforated  peipendienlarly  by  the 
loffger^eadt  a  cvlindrical  piece  of  wood  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  used  for  cheeking  the  whale^line  by  taking  a  tum  or  two 
round  it.    On  this,  too,  it  is  customary  to  cut  a  notch  fbr  erery 
whale  killed  by  the  boat.    The  old-fashioned  boats  were  generally 
made  to  pull  fiTc  oars,  the  rowers  of  which  were  called  respectively, 
beginning  from  the  bow,  the  boat-steerer,  bow-oarsman,  midship- 
oarsman,  tub*  oarsman,  and  after-oarsman.    Boats  are  now  built, 
howerer,  for  the  shore-parties,  to  pull  six,  seven,  and  even  eight 
oars.    I  believe  an  uneven  number  is  the  best,  as  in  that  case  there 
remains  an  equal  force  on  each  side  of  the  boat  when  the  boat- 
steerer,  who  is  also  harpooner,  stands  up  to  do  his  work.    The  boat 
is  steered  by  means  of  a  long  and  ponderous  oar,  called  the  steer, 
oar,  which  leans  on  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  stern-post,  and  is 
confined  to  its  place  by  a  strap  reaching  fh)m  the  top  of  the  stem- 
post  to  the  end  of  the  support.    The  oar,  however,  moves  fiieely  in 
this  loop,  and  is  generally  covered  with  leather  for  eighteen  inches 
of  its  length  to  protect  it  from  wear  and  tear.    Close  to  tbe  handle 
is  a  transverse  iron  peg,  which  is  held  with  the  right  hand,  and 
serves  to  tum  the  oar.    The  headsman  stands  up  to  steer  in  the 
stem-sheets,  and  exhibits  great  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
steer-oar,  which  is  twenty*seven  feet  long  in  large  boats.    In  a 
rough  sea,  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  fail  to  be  thrown 
overboard  by  it,  but  a  whaler  manages  it  with  great  ease  and  grace. 
The  oars  pull  between  thole-pins,  which  always  have  a  small  thole- 
mat  and  spfure  pin  attached,  and  are  also  protected  by  leather.     On 
tbe  opposite  side  of  the  boat  to  the  tholes,  below  the  level  of  the 
thwarts,  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  niche  is  strongly  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  boat.     This  is  for  *  peaking  the  oars,'  or  placing  the 
handles  into,  without  taking  the  oar  out  of  the  thole,  so  that  the 
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blade  of  the  oar  remaiHS  out  of  reach  of  the  water,  whether  sailing 
or  running  when  fast  to  a  whale.  A  boat  in  the  act  of  peaking  her 
oars  to  stop,  is  said  to  *  heave  up.'  The  mast  and  large  lug-sail  are 
stowed,  while  rowing,  under  the  after-thwart,  with  the  other  end 
projecting  on  the  starboard  hand  of  the  helmsman,  who  can  thus 
stow  or  unstow  it  himself.  A  whiff,  or  light  flag-staff  with  fancy 
colours  attached,  is  stowed  with  the  mast  and  sail.  The  mast  is 
shipped  in  the  bow  or  second  thwart,  and  the  halyards  are  made 
fast  to  the  midship-thwart.  These  boats  are  ?ery  fast  under  sail, 
and  will  bear  a  great  press  of  canvas.  In  the  bow  of  the  boat  a 
planking,  similar  to  that  in  the  stem,  reaches  some  three  or  four 
feet  aft,  and  has  at  its  after  end  a  notch  large  enough  to  admit  a 
man's  leg.  This  is  to  steady  the  harpooner  while  striking  the 
whale.  One  of  the  forward  thole-pins  is  called  the  crvtchy  firom 
having  branches  on  it  which  support  the  harpoons  ready  for  use. 
The  harpoon  is  an  iron  weapon,  shaped  like  the  top  of  a  fleur-de-lis, 
and  barbed  so  as  not  to  draw  out.  It  is  placed  on  an  ashen  handle, 
five  feet  long,  and  its  point  is  covered  by  a  small  wooden  case. 
The  line  is  already  fast  to  them,  and  communicates  with  two  tubs 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  in  which  200  fathoms  of  whale-line  are 
neatly  coiled.  Spare  harpoons,  and  lances  with  oval  steel-pointed 
heads,  all  covered  at  the  points,  are  ranged  under  the  thwarts ;  a 
light  kedge  is  in  the  head-sheets,  a  water-keg  and  a  bottle  of  grog 
are  placed  in  the  stern-sheets,  with  the  pea-coats  of  the  crew,  and  a 
box  of  biscuit  if  they  expect  to  remain  out  late.  Sometimes  a 
*  spade '  is  added  to  the  armoury  of  the  boat ;  this  is  a  sharp  iron 
weapon,  like  a  small  baker's  shovel,  on  a  long  handle.  It  is  used 
by  some  of  the  boldest  whalers  to  cut  about  the  whale's  tail  and 
render  her  less  dangerous  after  she  has  been  struck." 

"  The  boats  are  fancifully  painted  by  their  headsmen  with 
mouldings  of  different  colours,  and  a  *  nose'  different  from  the  body. 
In  the  nose  is  generally  painted  some  fanciful  design,  as  a  star,  a 
crescent,  a  ball,  or  an  eye.  The  name,  too,  frequently  figures  along 
the  outside  of  the  stem-sheets." 

"  The  words  of  command  are,  as  they  need  be,  short  and  clear : 
one  side  is  called  the  two-sidCf  where  the  two  oars  are  in  the  five- 
oared  boat,  and  the  other  the  three-side;  but  in  giving  directions, 
the  headsman  only  says.  *  pull  tivOf  back  three^'  or  vice  versi.  The 
other  terms  of  head  all,  starn  aU,  peak,  heave  vp,  &c.,  require  no 
explanation.  These  boats  are  remarkably  lively  in  a  sea-way,  will 
run  very  long  before  a  gale  of  wind  with  safety,  and  will  land  safely 
through  a  very  high  surf.  They  often  ran  on  when  they  are  obliged 
to  reef  the  sail  by  fastening  the  weather  yard-erm  to  the  gunwale  ; 
and  are  believed  capable  of  standing  any  weather,  if  hove-to  with 
the  steer-oar  peaked,  under  the  lee  of  a  raft  formed  of  the  oars, 
mast,  and  sail."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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"  At  length,  one  morning  early  in  May,  a  whale  is  signalled  from 
a  hill  near  the  bay,  where  a  look-out  is  constantly  kept." 

"  Three  or  four  boats  are  quickly  launched,  and  leave  the  ways  at 
a  racing-pace;  the  boats  of  the  rival  stations  are  seen  gathering 
towards  the  same  point;  and  the  occasional  spout  of  the  whale, 
looking  like  a  small  column  of  smoke  on  the  horizon,  indicates  the 
direction  to  be  taken.  A  great  deal  of  stratagem  and  generalship  is 
now  shown  by  the  diffeient  headsmen  in  their  manoeuvres  to  be 
first  *  alongside.'  The  whale  may  probably  go  for  two  or  three 
miles  iu  one  direction,  and  then,  after  the  various  speed  of  the  boats 
has  placed  them  in  a  long  file,  tailing  one  after  the  other,  suddenly 
reverse  the  position  by  appearing  close  to  the  last  boat.  The  six 
and  seven  oared  boats  have  greatly  the  advantage  while  the  chase 
continues  in  a  straight  line ;  but  the  short,  old-fashioned  five  has 
the  best  of  it,  if  the  fish  makes  many  turns  and  doubles.  It  is  very 
common  for  some  of  the  boats  to  dog  the  motions  of  that  of  a  rival 
party  commanded  by  a  headsman  of  known  experience ;  and  thus 
two  boats  may  sometimes  be  seen  starting  suddenly  in  a  direction 
totally  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  others,  and  a  race  shortly  begins 
between  these  two,  the  rest  having  no  chance.  The  '  old  file '  in 
one  of  these  two  has  guessed  from  some  circumstance  in  the  tide, 
wind,  or  weather,  or  from  some  symptom  noticed  in  the  last  spout, 
that  the  fish  would  alter  its  course  a  point  or  two ;  and  another 
headsman,  who  has  been  attentively  watching  his  movements,  at 
last  declares  that  '  George  is  ofi^,'  and,  with  a  firesh  word  of  en- 
couragement to  his  crew,  follows  swiftly  in  his  wake." 

"  The  chase  now  becomes  animating :  this  last  manceuvre  has  cut 
off  a  considerable  angle  described  by  the  whale ;  her  course  and 
that  of  the  boats  almost  cross  each  other;  and  the  crisis  seems 
approaching.  The  headsman  urges  his  rowers  to  exertion  by  en- 
couraging descriptions  of  the  animal's  appearance.    *  There  she 

*  breaches!'*  shouts  he;  '  and  there  goes  the  calf!     Give  way,  my 

*  lads ;  sharp  and  strong's  the  word  ! — there  she  spouts  again ! — give 

*  way  in  the  lull ! — ^make  her  spin  through  it !     George  a'n't  two 

*  boats'  lengths  a-head  of  us.  Hurrah  I  Now  she  feels  it, — pull 
<  while  the  squall  lasts  !  Pull ! — go  along,  my  boys !'  All  this  time 
he  is  helping  the  after- oarsman  by  propelling  his  oar  with  the  left 
hand  while  he  steers  with  the  right.  This  is  technically  called 
'  backing -up.*  Each  oar  bends  in  a  curve ;  the  foam  flies  from  her 
bows  as  a  tide -ripple  is  passed;  and  both  boats  gain  perceptibly  on 
the  whale.  *  And  there  goes  flukes !'  continues  the  headsman,  as 
the  huge  animal  makes  a  bound  half  out  of  water,  and  shows  its 
broad  tail  as  it  plunges  again  head  first  into  the  sea.     *  Send  us 

*  alongside,  my  lads — now  give  way ! — ^hurrah,  my  bonnies — hearty 
'  and  strong ! — hurrah !     I'll  wager  a  pint   (there  goes  the   calf 

•  ♦*  She  leaps  out  of  the  water." 
P 
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'  again !)— ru  wager  aha  triea  out  eight  tun  if  ab«  makes  ft  gallon — 

*  liurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah  then !— 4hree  or  four  atrokes  more  and 
<  she'll  come  up  under  our  nose.  Stand  up,  Bill  \*  The  boat-ateerer 
peaks  his  oar,  places  one  leg  in  the  round  notoh  in  the  front  of  the 
boat,  and  poises  the  harpoon,  with  line  attached,  OTer  his  head." 

"  A  new  hand,  palling  one  of  the  oars,  begins  to  look  fHghtened, 
and  flags  at  his  work,  looking  occasionally  orer  his  shoulder;  a 
▼olley  of  oaths  from  the  headsman  accompanies  a  threat  to  *  break. 

*  every  bone  in  his  akin  if  ht  funks  now ;'  and,  beginning  to  fear  the 
man  more  than  the  fish,  he  hardens  his  heart  and  pulls  steadily  on.'* 

**  A  momentary  pause  is  ocoasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
whale,  which  at  last  rises  close  to  the  rival  boat.  Their  boat-steeter, 
a  young  hand  lately  promoted,  misses  the  whale  with  his  harpoon, 
and  is  instantly  knocked  down  by  a  water-keg  ilung  fUll  in  his  face 
by  his  enraged  headsman,  who  spares  no  <  bad  French  *  in  explaining 
his  motires.  Our  original  Mend  then  manoeuvres  hia  boat  steadily 
to  the  place  where  the  whale  will  probably  appear  next.  <  Pull 
'  two,  back  three !'  shouts  he,  following  a  sudden  turn  in  the  whale's 
wake;  and,  as  she  rises  a  few  yards  in  ih^nt  of  the  boat,  he  cries  In 
rapid  succession,  <Look  out!--Hill  clear? — give  It  her!'  and  the 
harpoon  flies  true  and  straight  into  the  black  masa.  This  is  called 
making  fast.  'Peak  your  oars,'  saya  the  headsman;  the  line 
whistles  over  the  bow ;  a  turn  is  taken  round  the  loggerhead  to 
check  the  rapidity  with  which  the  line  runs  out,  and  the  boat  flies 
positively  through  the  water,  forming  ridgee  of  foam  high  above  her 
sides.  The  men  ait  still,  with  folded  arms,  by  their  peaked  oars,  the 
boat-ateerer  with  a  small  hatchet  in  his  hand  to  cut  the  line  should 
any  entanglement  occur ;  and  the  after-oaraman  occasionally  pours 
water  on  the  loggerhead,  which  smokes  fhiiously.  Now  is  shown 
the  skill  of  the  headsman  in  steering  the  boat  at  this  tremendong 
speed,  and  in  watching  every  motion  of  the  frightened  whale.  Now 
he  gives  directions  to  <  haul  in,'  when  the  line  slackens ;  now  says, 

*  Veer  away  again,'  as  the  flsh  takes  a  new  start ;  ftnd  ever  and  anon 
terrifies  the  new  hand,  who  can't  tell  what's  going  to  happen,  into  a 
sort  of  resignation*  The  others  seem  to  think  the  *  running'  rather 
a  relief  from  work  than  anything  else ;  they  positively  look  as  if 
they  would  smoke  their  pipes,  were  it  not  against  all  rule." 

**  The  whale  rapidly  takes  the  line,-^-and  the  200  fathoms  in  the 
boat  are  nearly  exhausted  by  its  sudden  determination  to  try  the 
depth  of  water,  technically  called  *  sounding ;'— but  another  boat  of 
the  same  party,  which  had  *  hove  up,'  or  peeJced  her  oars,  when  the 
chase  was  resigned  to  the  two,  comes  up  in  answer  to  a  whlfl^ 
hoisted  by  our  boat,  and  fixes  a  new  harpoon  in  the  whale  as  she 
rises  to  take  breath.  She  soon  becomes  exhausted  with  her  efforts, 
runs  less  rapidly,  and  rises  more  frequently  to  the  surface ;  and  the 
headsman  at  last  foresees  the  lucky  moment." 

« <  Come  aft !'  he  cries ;  and  he  and  the  boat-steerer  change  places. 
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The  boat  CHte»  her  progresi  as  the  whale  stops  to  rest.  *  Down 
'owes^^fpye  wayT  are  the  orders  given  in  sharp,  clear  tones;  and 
the  orew,  at  least  the  old  hands,  know  that  he  is  nerved  for  his 
work  by  the  deeision  apparent  in  his  Toiee,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
halanoes  the  sharp,  bright,  oval-pointed  lanee." 

**  The  whale  seems  to  sleep  on  the  surface ;  but  she  is  slowly 
preparing  for  a  move  as  the  boat  comes  up." 

"  He  follows  her  every  movement.  *  A  steady  pull !  Bow  dry, 
'  boys ! — ^lay  on !  Pull  two,  back  three  i—lay  on !  head  of  all !  lay 
'  me  alongside !'  and,  as  the  whale  slowly  rolls  one  fin  out  of  water, 
the  lance  fliee  a  good  foot  into  the  spot  below  where  the  *  life'  is 
Mid  to  be.  The  quick  obedience  to  his  instant  order  of  *  Btarn  all, 
'  — ^lay  off!'  saves  the  boat  from  annihilation,  as  the  whale  swings 
round  its  huge  tail  out  of  water,  and  bripgs  it  down  with  a  tre- 
mendoos  report.  Bhe  then  'breaches,'  or  leaps,  and  plunges  in. 
every  direction;  the  headsman  continues  to  direct  his  crew  and 
boat-steerer,  while  he  poises  a  new  lance,  and  keeps  just  out  of  the 
vortex  formed  by  her  evolutions;  the  assistant  boat  and  a  third  one 
have  come  up,  and,  being  all  of  one  party,  watch  outside  the  splash- 
ing for  the  best  ohance.  One  goes  in,  and  having  fixed  a  lance, 
receives  a  blow  which  smashes  the  boat  and  two  men's  legs ;  the 
third  boat  picks  up  the  men ;  our  first  man  at  last  gets  steered  into 
the  vortex,  gives  a  well-aimed  lance  in  the  life,  and  retreato  from 
the  foam,  which  receives  a  roseate  hue.  The  monster  leaps  out  of 
the  sea,  flourishing  her  tail  and  fins,  and  strikes  the  water  with  a 
noise  as  loud  as  cannon.  She  wriggles,  and  plunges,  and  twists, 
more  furiously  than  ever,  and  splashes  blood  over  the  boat's  crew, 
who  still  restrain  their  excitement  and  remain  collected  in  all  that 
they  do.  She  is  now  in  her  *  flurry ;'— she  Is  said  to  *  spout  thick 
blood ;'  and  is  a  sure  prise.  The  boat,  by  great  good  management, 
escapes  all  accident ;  and  the  headsman  chuckles  as  he  cute  a  noteh 
on  the  loggerhead,  and  gives  the  crew  a  Hot  all  round,'  promising 
the  novice  that  he  will  have  to  treat  the  party  to  a  gallon  to-night, 
in  order  to  pay  his  footing  on  killing  his  first  fish." 

''In  his  dealings  with  the  European  Settlemento,  the  whaler 
Tery  much  resembles  a  sailor  oiT  a  cruise.  After  the  men  have  been 
paid  the  balance  due  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  season,  they  go  to 
Wellington  or  Nelson  to  spend  it.  The  trade  of  supplying  them 
and  buying  their  oil  has  naturally  fallen  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Sydney  merchants,  into  those  of  persons  at  Wellington,  who  pay 
them  better,  and  send  the  oil  direct  to  England.  During  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  Wellington  becomes  a  Portemouth  in  miniature. 
Every  public-house  has  ito  fiddle  and  hornpipe  going;  a  little 
theatre  fills  once  a  week ;  and  the  weak  constabulary  force  suffers 
from  various  practical  jokes.  Boat-races,  on  which  heavy  bets 
sometimes  depend,  come  off,  and  an  occasional  fight,  arising  from 
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the  profound  contempt  which  the  whaler  expresses  for  the  *  lubber 
of  a  jimmy-grant^  as  he  calls  the  emigrant,  completes  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  amusements  during  the  period.  Should  the  whaling- 
trade  increase  and  prosper,  the  quiet  people  will  soon  he  forced  to^ 
reside  in  villas  out  of  town,  and  resign  Wellington  to  its  business 
as  a  sea-port.  When  the  money  is  spent,  most  of  the  men  seek  for 
employment  in  the  settlements." 

There  are  several  kinds  of  SealSy  which  used  to 
abound  in  Cook's  Strait  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Middle  Island;  but  they  have  been  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  sealers  from  New  South  Wales  since  the  year 

1827. 

Fish  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  abound  on  every  part  of 
'the  sea- coast.     The  only  sorts  similar  to  ours  are  the 
Conger-eel,  Sole,  Plaice,  and  Flounder.    The  principal 
other  sorts  are  as  follows: — 

The  Shark  is  rarely  seen  near  the  coast,  though  small  Dog-fish, 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  are  very  common,  and  considered 
excellent  food  by  the  natives.  Occasionally  large  sharks  are  seen 
in  Cook's  Strait,  especially  near  the  floating  body  of  a  dead  whale. 

The  Hapuka  is  an  excellent  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  but  more 
gelatinous  and  t>f  richer  flavour.  From  the  head  and  shoulders  a 
strong  soup  is  often  made.  This  fish  weighs  from  20  to  1X2  pounds, 
and  is  caught  very  readily  in  fine  weather  with  lines  in  from  eight 
to  thirteen  fathoms'  water,  near  the  rocks  off"  the  entrance  of -Port 
Nicholson,  or  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Kapiti;  -  '     .  '    /    < 

The  Moki  {latris  ciliaras)  is  a  very  fine-flavoured  fish,  some- 
what resembling  the  dorey;  it  weighs  from  two  to  five  or  six 
pounds. 

The  Kawai  (Centropristes  tnUta,  or  mttUoides)  is  a  fi'sh 
generally  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  resembling  the  mullet  in 
shape,  but  rather  insipid  on  table.  These  fish  congregate  in 'Shoals, - 
which  travel  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  splashing  up  at ' 
times ;  and  they  then  readily  take  any  glittering  bait  drawn  rapidly 
through  the  water  from  a  boat  in  motion.  The  natives  fish  for  them 
with  a  hook  lined  with  pieces  of  the  parti-coloured  shell  of  the 
haliotus  or  sea-ear.  These  shoals  ascend  the  estuaries  of  fresh- 
water rivers  with  the  tide,  but  return  again  with  the  ebb. 

"  The  Barracoota,  or  Manga  of  the  natives,  is  a  fish  also  found  in 
shoals  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  about  two  or  three  feet  in 
length,  free  from  scales,  with  a  long,  sharp  snout,  and  of  ravenous 
habits.  The  flesh  is  rather  dry,  dividing  when  cooked  into  long 
thin  strips.  These  fish  are  generally  caught  by  flogging  the  water 
with  a  crooked  nail  stuck  through  a  piece  of  red  wood  at  the  end  of 
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tb«  line.  At  tbis  bait  tbey  will  jump  right  out  of  water,  and  then  it 
requires  some  dexterity  to  whip  them  into  the  boat  or  eanoe  before 
they  slip  off  the  primitive  contrivance.  They  are  also  taken  with 
&e  same  hook  as  the  kawai,  or  in  great  numbers  with  the  scan. 

The  Wareko  is  a  fish  somewhat  resembling  the  kawait  but  of 
mnch  better  flavour.  This  is  an  excellent  fish  when  cured  and 
smoked.  It  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  chiefly  in  the  winter,  as 
the  natives  have  a  special  season  for  the  fishery,  during  June  and 
July.  It  then  most  abounds  along  the  coast  between  Ci^e  Terawiti 
and  Kapiti,  especially  among  the  islets  and  rocks  inshore  of  that 
island,  and  near  Ohariu. 

There  are  also  several  other  kinds  of  fish,  whieh  are  called  by 
flie  sailors,  from  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  English  sorts, 
Serring$f  Horse-mackarel,  Cole-Jlth,  and  Ling,  The  latter  is  often 
taken  of  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  SmeUs  are  abundant  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast ;  both  they  and  the  fish  called  herring ^  {aua  of  ,. 

the  natives,)  readily  take  a  fly  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  whieh  they 
enter  with  the  tide. 

Oyften  are  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  Nicholson,  where  the  natives  may  constantly  be 
seen  diving  for  them.  Muaselg,  cockles,  and  clams  also  resemble 
our  English  sorts.  A  large  Oraw-Jlsh,  obtained  by  diving  among  the 
rocks,  supplies  the  place  of  the  lobster. 

The  great  abundance  of  most  of  these  fish  is  very  remarkable ;  i 

•ad  ou^t  to  be  an  eneouragement  to  the  foundation  of  large  fish>  .^ 

euring  establishments,  eepeeially  as  salt  may  easily  be  procured  by 
evf^oration.  The  produce  would  find'  an  excellent  market  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  western  coast  of  America^  and 
of  Manilla  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

There  are  scarcely  any  fresh-water  fish ;  but  EeU  of  the  finest 
kind  abound  in  the  swamps,  lagoons,  and  rivers ;  a  small  fish  vei*y 
like  Whiiehait  is  taken  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  exists  in  the  fresh- 
water lakes  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  principal  article  of  the 
food  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  Taupo  and  other 
li^s. 

The  finest  Lompreyty  toe,  are  taken  in  many  of  the  rivers  during: 
freshets,  by  means  of  weirs  very  ingeniously  erected  by  the  natiyeS^- ' 

la  alluding  to  the  iodigeuous  bird3>  it  ia  necessary 
to  state,  as  of  the  trees,  that  only  those  most  remai^kitbl^, 
for  utility  or  agreeableness  can  be  noticed  tidthiil  the 
space  of  this  book.  For  a  very  excellent  account  pf  t^ 
Fauna  of  New  Zealand,  as  far  as  it  was  known  ii^'  the 
year  1843,  the  reader  should  refer  to  that,  published  at 
the  end  of  Dr.  Dieffenbaoh's  book,  which  was  cdmpUed 
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by  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  keeper  of  the 
Zoological  Collections  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Kiwij  or  Apteryx  Aiistralis,  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
carious  bird  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  believed  to  have  never  yet  been 
seen  in  what  has  been  described  as  the  district  of  Wellington;  but 
it  is  common  to  all  the  mountainous  and  wooded  parts  of  the 
islands.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  three-months'-old  turkey,  and  is 
covered  with  feathers,  coarse,  long,  and  slender,  similar  to  those  of 
the  emus  of  New  Holland.  Its  beak  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  curlew,  and  is  used  to  thrust  into  the  ground  for  earth-worms, 
upon  which  it  feeds.  The  eyes  are  always  blinking ;  the  head  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and  from  the  nostrils  grow  out 
several  long  black  hairs  or  feelers,  like  the  whiskers  of  a  cat ;  its 
legs  are  short,  remarkably  strong  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  of 
the  gallinaceous  character.  It  has  no  appearance  of  either  wing  or 
tail.  It  makes  a  kind  of  hissing  noise  when  in  search  of  prey,  and 
strikes  the  ground  with  its  strong  heavy  feet,  to  rouse  the  earth- 
worms, and  put  them  in  motion.  Its  sense  of  smelling  appears  to 
be  very  acute.  These  birds  hide  themselves  during  the  day,  and 
come  out  of  their  retreats,  which  are  generally  small  holes  in  the 
earth,  or  under  stones,  at  night,  to  seek  for  theur  food.  They  run 
very  fast,  and  are  only  to  be  caught  by  dogs,  by  torch-light,  which 
they  sometimes  kick  and  bruise  severely.  They  are  highly  prized, 
when  taken,  which  is  very  rarely,  by  the  natives,  and  their  skins  are 
kept,  until  a  sufficient  number  are  collected  to  make  a  garment. 
The  flesh  is  black,  sinewy,  tough,  and  tasteless.  There  is  a  stuffed 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a  live  specimen  was  brought 
home  in  the  year  1845,  and  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  his 
collection  at  Knowsley. 

The  Huia,  or  Neomorpha  Oouldii,  abounds  on  the  hills  near 
Port  Nicholson.  It  is  the  colour  and  size  of  a  blackbird,  with 
bright  yellow  wattles  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  beak,  and 
with  long,  slender,  yellowish  legs  and  feet.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
glossy  black,  and  very  fine:  it  has  for  its  tail,  four  long,  broad, 
black  feathers,  tipped  with  white  at  the  extremity,  which  gives  it  a 
very  lively  appearance.  These  feathers  are  much  valued  by  the 
natives,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  natives  of  the  North  to 
ornament  their  hair,  on  grand  occasions,  or  when  going  out  to 
battle.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  appearaniie  of  this  bird, 
is  the  form  of  its  beak,  which  is  slender,  and  resolves  itself  into  a 
semicircle.  Its  food  is  worms  and  insects,  with  a  small  berry  called 
ponga.  After  the  skin  is  taken  off,  which  is  always  done  for  the 
sake  of  wearing  a  tuft  of  feathers  in  the  ear,  the  flesh  is  delicious. 

Pukeko  (Porphyrio  melanottts), — A  species  of  water-hen,  the 
size  of  a  well-grown  capon.  It  resides  in  the  swamps ;  has  very 
long  red  legs,  with  tliree  long  toes  and  one  short  toe  on  each  foot* 
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The  eye  is  particularly  small;  the  heak  broad,  very  stroDg,  and  of  a 
deep  crimson ;  the  forehead  bare  of  feathers,  and  of  the  same  deep 
crimson  colour  as  the  beak.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  rather 
coarse,  of  a  dark  shaded  brown,  tinged  with  green,  except  the  neck 
and  breast,  which  are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  purple ;  it  has  also  a 
small  tuft  of  fine  white  feathers  under  the  tail,  which  is  very  short. 
These  birds  are  not  strong  on  the  wing,  but  sometimes  fly  from 
their  native  retreats  in  the  morasses,  and  rob  the  potato-fields 
nearest  their  abode,  at  which  time  they  are  easily  snared,  and  great 
numbers  taken.    The  flesh  is  rather  coarse,  but  of  tolerable  flavour. 

Kvkupa  (^Colttmba  spadicea), — ^A  large  wood-pigeon,  very  plen- 
tiful in  all  the  forests.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
the  country  possesses.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  largest  wild  or 
tame  pigeons  in  England,  and  has  a  plumage  unrivalled  among  the 
extensive  family  of  doves  for  splendour  and  variety ;  green,  purple, 
and  gold  are,  however,  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  a  heavy-flying 
bird,  which  makes  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  hawks,  with  which  the 
woods  abound.  They  are  easily  killed  with  a  spear  or  a  musket ; 
and  if  two  birds  are  found  upon  the  same  tree,  they  are  either  so 
sluggish  or  stupid  as  not  to  fly  when  one  is  either  killed  or 
wounded.  They  feed  upon  the  berries  of  the  miro-tree,  are  most 
delicious  eating,  and  in  season  from  January  to  June.  These  birds 
are  much  valued  on  account  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  flesh. 

Wekttt  or  wood-hen  {Ocydromus  Australia).  This  bird  fi-e- 
quents  the  retired  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  forests. 
It  lives  in  burrows  like  the  Hwif  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  same 
situations.  It  is  unable  to  fly,  only  assisting  itself  in  running,  like 
the  ostrich,  by  means  of  its  wings.  Its  cry,  a  long  plaintive 
whistle,  is  heard  soon  after  dusk ;  and  a  dog  trained  to  the  sport 
will  follow  this  sound,  and  catch  the  bird.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  pheasant,  and  excellent  eating. 

KcJca  {Nestor  meridionalis).  A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  as 
large  as  the  pigeon.  It  is  capable  of  learning  to  imitate  the  human 
voice  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Its  feathers  are  of  a  dai'k  russet 
colour;  round  the  neck,  upon  the  thighs,  and  under  the  tail, 
beautlAilly  tinged  and  spotted  with  deep  red.  It  has  a  large  round 
dark  eye,  and  the  feathers  encircling  it  are  shaded  with  a  mixture  of 
yellow  and  red.  This  bird  feeds  upon  all  kinds  of  fruit,  benies,  and 
farinaceous  roots.  It  bites  holes  in  trees,  in  which  it  makes  its 
nest ;  laying  four,  and  sometimes  five  eggs,  perfectly  white.  The 
ory  of  this  bird,  when  ranging  at  large  in  the  woods^  is  harsh  and 
disagreeable.  Its  flesh  is  quite  as  much  esteemed  as  that  of  the 
pigeon;  and  it  abounds  in  the  woods. 

KakarikU — There  ai*e  two  species  of  this  little  green  parroquet, 
{Platycercus  Novm  Zelandim  and  Trichoglossus  Aurifrons)  neither 
of  them  much  larger  than  a  canary  bird.      They  are  found  very 
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mUchieTouB  to  the  com-flelds  in  fresh  olearmgs,  congregating  from 
the  forest  in  flocks  like  sparrows  to  feed  on  the  grain.  Their  flesh 
is  tender  and  well-flavoured,  so  that  a  good  pie  may  be  obtained  by 
guarding  the  crop  from  depredation. 

Ihti  (^Prosthemadera  N.  Zetandiay^-Thin  remarkable  bird, 
from  the  versatility  of  Its  talent  for  imitation,  has,  by  some,  been 
called  the  **  Mocking  Bird ;"  and,  from  Its  peculiar  plumage,  has  by 
others  been  denominated  the  **  Parson  Bird."  It  is  so  resdess  in  its 
disposition,  as  to  seem  incapable  of  remaining  in  one  situation,  or 
unemployed,  for  a  single  moment.  There  is  not  a  note  of  any  bird 
of  the  woods  but  what  it  exsctly  imitates ;  and,  when  confined  in  a 
cage,  it  learns  with  great  ease  and  correctness  to  speak  long 
sentences.  It  imitates  dogs,  cats,  turkeys,  geese,  and,  in  fact,  every 
sound  which  is  repeated  a  few  times  in  its  hearing.  Its  size  is  that 
of  the  thrush ;  and  its  plumage  a  beautiftil  glossy  black,  with  a  few 
very  fine  white  hairy  feathers,  scattered  about  the  head  and  breast, 
a  few  stronger  ones  about  the  nostrils,  and  two  small  clusters  of 
long  white  feathers  hanging  down  from  the  neck  upon  the  breast, 
resembling  a  pair  of  clerical  bands.  Its  eye  is  penetrating,  and  Its 
voice  peculiarly  mellow.  Its  general  food  is  flies  and  small  inseots, 
which  it  is  very  expert  in  catching,  supplying  itself  in  a  very  short 
time  with  great  abundance.  It  also  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  vanoos 
plants,  and  will  not  reject  earth-worms.  This  bird  seems  to 
associate  with  every  other  warbler  of  the  woods ;  and,  next  to  the 
ground-lark,  is  found  in  the  greatest  number  of  all  the  birds  in  New 
Zealand.  ■'It  is  delicious  eating.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  tender 
constitution,  short-lived,  and  not  able  to  bear  the  extremes  of  heai 
or  cold.  One  bird,  however,  was  brought  alive  to  England  in  1845, 
and  bought  for  the  Earl  of  Derby's  eollection  at  Knowsley. 

There  are  several  species  of  wild  ducks,  which  frequent  in  great 
numbers  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  sand-banks  on  the  sea^eoast. 
Among  these  the  paradise-duck,  or  Pu'tangi-tangi,  (jOmtarea  vmrie* 
gata,')  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage^  and 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  Teal,  very  like  our  Eng^h  ones,  an  also 
common  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  High  up  among  the  mountaiiii, 
the  rapid  streams  are  inhabited  by  the  Wiho,  \Malaeoryncku9 
Forsterorum  t)  a  black  duck  with  a  white  bill,  whose  ory  is  a  shriU 
whistle,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is  exceedingly  fat  and  weU-flaTonred. 

A  Quail,  resembling  that  of  France,  is  found  in  bevies  in  th« 
open  country;  but  is  not  so  common  on  the  North  as  on  th« 
Middle  Island.  These  birds  show  a  tendency  to  frequent  the  neWly* 
made  stubble-fields.  It  has  not  yet  been  established  whether  they 
are  migratory  or  not. 

There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  of  the  Cormorant  or  6hag» 
igraucaluB,)  called  kauwau  by  the  natives.  Those  that  live  near 
the  sea-shore  in  communities,  building  their  nests  in  dead  trees 
overhanging  the  water,  are  very  good  eating  if  the  skin  is  taken  off 
before  cooking.    The  eggs  are  also  of  good  flavour. 
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The  Torittt  or  Oyster-cntcher  (Haniatopus  plcattts),  a  block 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  fowl,  found  on  the  sea-shore,  is  also  good 
for  the  table;  and  so  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  Waders,  and  Sand- 
pipers, or  Curlew,  which  are  found  in  flocks  on  the  sandy  beaches. 

A  large  Bittern,  the  Matuku  of  the  natives  {Herodins  matukfi), 
is  common  in  the  swamps ;  and  a  small  bluish  Crane  is  often  seen 
on  the  rocks  close  to  the  sea'Shore. 

There  are  two  species  of  Hawks,  One,  the  kahu  of  the  natives, 
{falco  harpe,)  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  they  are  very 
numerous.  The  other,  karewarewa  {fako  brunnea^,  is  much  less 
common,  and  not  larger  than  a  sparrow-hawk:  it  is  however 
exceedingly  daring,  and  will  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  pounce  on  a 
pigeon  or  chicken  even  dose  to  a  group  of  people. 

There  is  a  small  King-fisher  {Halcyon  varans),  and  one  or  two 
sorts  of  Owls  ;  and  there  are  many  other  birds  remaining  undesciibed, 
including  some  a  little  resembling  our  Crow,  Thrush,  and  Starling, 

The  small  singing-birds  are  in  great  variety  and  very 
numerous.  Their  warbling  is  exceedingly  delightful; 
and  always  loudest  for  an  hour  before  sunrise  and  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards.  Among  them  is  one,  whose 
notes  sound  among  the  chorus  from  the  woods  like  a 
graduated  peal  of  bells.  Most  of  them  are  very  good 
eating. 

The  sea-birds  are  not  different  from  those  of  the 
Pacific  generally,  and  are  of  no  great  value  to  the 
Colonist. 

The  Albatross,  sometimes  measuring  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wings,  and  the  large  yellow-headed  Gannet,  are  prized  by  the 
natives  for  their  feathers.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  Puffin  or  pelica- 
noides,  commonly  called  the  mutton-bird,  which  the  natives  take  in 
large  quantities  by  lighting  fires  on  the  seaward  face  of  the  hills  near 
the  coast,  into  which  these  birds,  called  titi  by  the  natives,  fly,  and 
are  killed.  They  are  then  dried  on  racks  until  sufiiciently  cured, 
and  stored  up  for  an  especial  treat.  The  flesh  so  preserved  is,  how- 
ever, excessively  fat  and  rank. 

Introdticed. 

Among  the  animals  introduced  from  other  countries, 
there  are  some  which,  like  the  plants  mentioned  above, 
have  been  brought  to  New  Zealand  at  a  comparatively 
distant  period,  and  others  within  the  last  few  years 
only. 
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Pe<\fowl  Mfere  mtroduced^  by  Mr.  Henry  Petre,  in  tbe  year  1841, 
when  he  brought  Rome  from  England.  It  U  not  Itnown,  however, 
whether  he  has  sacoeeded  in  the  permanent  introduction  of  these 
birds.  He  hta  also  on  aviary  of  Pheasants^  and  of  these  latter  birds 
there  are  also  some  at  Colonel  WakeAeld's,  in  Wellington,  and  at 
Mr.  Barcham's,  of  the  Aglionby  Arms,  in  the  vQlage  of  Aglionby. 
These  are  the  progeny  of  some  taken  ont  firom  England  by  Mrs. 
'Wills,  in  1842 ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  found  to  multiply  rapidly, 
the  young  being  di^cuU  to  rear,  and  their  most  nourishing  food, 
ant's  eggs,  being  exceedingly  scarce.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  as  yet 
they  have  been  badly  paired,  there  not  being  enough  hens.  In 
taking  these  birds  out,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  eook- 
pheusant  to  eight  or  nine  hens,  and  not  equal  numbers  of  each,  is 
the  most  favourable  proportion.  They  have  not  yet  multiplied  suf- 
ficiently to  justify  the  risk  of  turning  any  ont  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  woods ;  thongh,  as  there  are  plenty  of  insects  and  berries  to 
be  found  all  the  year  round,  and  hardly  any  vermin  to  destroy  them, 
they  would  certainly  thrive  when  once  well  started. 

TurkeySf  geese,  iucks,  and  common  fowl  abound  wherever  there 
are  settlers;  and  thrive  uncommonly  well.  In  some  places  the 
latter  have  become  wild,  and  live  in  coveys  among  the  fern  and  high 
grass ;  though  it  is  not  known  whether  they  have  yet  bred  in  that 
condition. 

Guinea-fowl  have  also  been  bred  with  a  view  to  their  being 
turned  oat  as  game ;  but  there  is  yet  no  account  of  the  result  of  Uwa 
experiment. 

A  few  Canaries  and  Bullfinches,  taken  over  safely  by  their  mis- 
tresses from  this  country,  will  elose  the  list  of  introduced  birds. 

The  Dogs  which  the  natives  have  had  for  many  years  as  domes^ 
ticated  animals,  are  probably  descended  from  some  introduced  by 
ships  at  an  early  period ;  and  it  is  cnrious  thAt  one  of  their  names 
for  a  dog  is  the  same  as  the  Spanish  word  '  perro.'  They  are  of  a 
most  degenerate  mongrel  breed ;  but  useful,  in  packs,  for  hunting 
the  wild  hogs.  The  natives  prize  those  which  have  long  and  silky 
white  hair,  in  order  Xq  make  garments  of  their  skins;  and  tufts  of 
hair  are  also  used  to  oniament  their  spears. 

Many  kinds  of  dogs  have  been  introduced  by  the  Colonists ;  in- 
cluding Bull-dogs,  by  the  whalers,  Kangaroo-dogs,  (a  mixture  of 
greyhound  and  mastiff,)  from  New  South  Wales,  and  various  crosses 
between  these  and  the  natives'  dogs,  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  pig-dogs,  and  combine  courage  with  speed,  being  used 
chiefly  to  hunt  the  wild  hog,  and  taught  to  hold  himt  when  caught, 
by  the  ear  or  jowl,  until  the  hunter  comes  up.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  some  well-bred  Scotch  deer4iounds,  and  some  boar-hounds  of 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg*s  breed,  have  been  sent  out,  and  hav9 
reached  Wellington  in  safety.  There  is  an  excellent  breed  of  Seoteh 
colly  sheep-dog  at  Wellington;  and  various  other  dogs,  such  IS 
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Ntwf0undkmd§,  ierrien,  and  tpaniels,  according  to  the  ta«te  of  the 
masters  who  took  them  out  with  them. 

It  deserves  notice  thai  dogs  have  as  yet  been  ^perfectly  free  from 
distemper  and  hydrophobia  in  New  Zealand, 

The  Cat  has  in  the  same  manner  been  domesticated  with  the 
natives  for  many  years ;  and,  occasionally,  a  wild  one  is  met  with  in 
the  woods.    The  Colonists  have  also  imported  cats  with  them. 

Of  the  Mat,  there  are  two  kinds.  The  smaller  kind  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  first,  and  is  called  More  maori,  or  native 
rat.  It  is  a  terrible  depredator  in  the  sweet  potato  and  Indian  com 
grounds,  round  which  the  natives  set  springes  for  catching  it.  They 
are  fond  of  the  flesh.  The  other  kind  is  the  large  Norway  rat,  which 
exterminates  the  other  race  in  its  extensive  migrations  all  over  the 
islands.  Both  kinds  have  probably  been  introduced,  at  some  time 
or  other,  from  the  shipping.  Mice  have  also  come  in  the  ships  from 
England.  In  one  instance,  a  cage  Aill  of  white  mice  escaped  in  a 
store  at  Wellington,  and  for  some  time  that  and  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  infested  with  their  descendants. 

Pigs  were  originally  introduced  by  Oaptain  Cook,  about  seventy 
years  ago;  since  which  time  they  have  so  multiplied,  (assisted,  pro- 
bably, by  the  donations  of  subsequent  navigators,)  as  to  be  found  in 
a  wild  state  nearly  in  every  part  of  the  islands.  Introductions  of 
new  stock  trom  the  shipping  constantly  take  place ;  but  there  has,  as 
yet,  been  no  oarefhl  importation  of  select  breeds  from  England.  The 
wild  hog,  which  is  caught  with  dogs,  and  afterwards  domesticated 
and  home-fed,  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  Chinese  breed  about  the 
head,  but  frequently  grows  to  a  great  siae*  They  have  been  killed, 
occasionally,  weighing  as  much  as  350  pounds  when  killed  and 
cleaned  as  soon  as  caught.  The  curing  of  ham  and  bacon  succeeds 
remarkably  well ;  and  a  small  settlement,  called  Petre,  on  the  Wan- 
ganui  river,  of  which  we  shall  speak  ftirther  on,  has  enjoyed  a  large 
trade  in  this  article. 

Hunting  the  wild  hog  is  very  exciting  and  arduous  sport,  as 
practised  by  the  settlers.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  ride :  you  have  often,  indeed,  to  fol- 
low your  dogs  through  passages  in  the  underwood,  where  you  must 
needs  crawl  on  all  fours,  and  sometimes  through  swamps  more  than 
knee*deep.  When  the  hog  is  caught,  your  attendant  natives,  either 
with  flaX'leaves  gathered  on  the  spot,  or  with  plaited  ropes  which 
they  have  made  in  readiness,  fasten  running  nooses  round  his  legs, 
and,  if  necessary,  round  his  snout.  He  is  then  led  home  in  triumph, 
afl  it  is  not  considered  sportsmanlike  to  kill  him  in  the  field,  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  moreover,  he  carries  his  own  weight  home. 
You  therefore  depend  principally  on  having  well-trained  and  cou- 
rageous dogs,  and  quickness  in  securing  the  hog  while  the  dogs 
have  fast  hold  of  his  ears  or  jowl. 

The  Horses  of  New  Zealand  are  principally  introduced  fh>m 
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New  South  Wales  and  Van  Biemen's  Land.  This  is  a  strong, 
hardy  breed,  being  itself  a  cross  between  the  horses  taken  by  the 
Australian  Colonists  from  England,  and  a  few  Arabs  afterwards  im- 
ported. This  horse  is  generally  rather  above  the  middling  size, 
very  strongly  made,  and  of  enduring  temper  and  constitution.  Even 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  however,  and  since  in  New  Zealand 
also,  the  blood  has  been  crossed  by  importations  of  inferior  stock 
from  South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  both  which 
places  the  horses  are  small  and  hardy,  but  badly  shaped:  those 
especially  from  Chile,  descended  from  the  Spanish  barb,  commonly 
have  large  heads,  often  ewe-necks,  and  always  low  hind- quarters. 

In  the  yeai-  1B40,  Mr.  Watt  brought  to  Wellington,  from  Sydney, 
a  horse  called  *  Figaro,'  from  whom  many  of  the  young  horses  now 
in  the  Colony  are  descended.  His  pedigree  was  as  follows : — 
'*  Figaro,  foaled  in  December,  1837,  got  by  Operator,  dam  Adelaide 
by  Teorum.  Operator  was  foaled  in  1832,  got  by  Emilius,  dam 
Worthless  by  Walton,  out  of  Altisidora  by  Dick  Andrews." 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  small  but  very  compact,  well-shaped  horse, 
named  '  Calmuck  Tartar,'  was  also  introduced  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  any  pedigree  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  English  stud-book. 

In  January,  1843,  Mr.  Henry  Petre  imported  from  England, 
*  Riddlesworth'  and  '  ^ther.'  He  deserves  the  greatest  cre£t  for 
the  condition  in  which  they  arrived  at  Wellington,  having  been  in 
boxes  on  deck  throughout  the  voyage.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mr.  Petre  purchased  nineteen  brood  mares;  but  they  were  not 
highly  esteemed  for  that  purpose,  being  very  small,  and  small-boned 
for  their  size. 

"  Riddlesworth  is  a  dark-brown  horse,  with  great  power  and 
beauty,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomhill,  in  1837 ;  got  by  Emilius,  out  of 
Bee  in  a  Bonnet,  by  Blacklock,  out  of  Maniac,  dec." 

**  iEther  was  foaled  in  1836.  Got  by  St.  Patrick  out  of  Pastille, 
by  Rubens.  For  performances,  see  Racing  Calendar  for  1839  and 
1840."* 

In  1845,  Mr.  Petre  took  iElther  to  Sydney,  and  sold  him  there, 
so  tbat  some  of  his  stock  only  remains  in  New  Zealand. 

Two  very  inferior  horses,  * Mazeppa' and  'Damask,'  were  also 
imported  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1841  and  1842.  The  latter 
had  pretensions  to  a  pedigree  which  were  belied  by  his  appearance ; 
and  the  former,  although  a  usefhl  sort  of  steeple-chasing  horse, 
never  had  any  whatever. 

Races  are  held  in  January  or  February  of  every  year,  at  Wel- 
lington ;  but  these  are  generally  hurdle-races,  contended  for  by  the 
horses  imported  from  New  South  Wales.    As  yet,  no  races  have 

*  These  are  the  pedigrees,  as  advertised  by  the  owners  of  the 
Ijorses  in  the  local  newspapers. 
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been  instituted  especially  for  the  competition  of  the  young  stock 
bred  iu  the  Colony.  In  Febniary,  1848,  at  the  Burnham  Water 
Haces,  near  Wellington,  Mr.  Petre  gave  a  cup  of  20/.  to  be 
contended  for  on  the  following  conditions : — "  Entrance,  21.  Heats 
twice  round  course.  Six  leaps  over  hurdles  three  feet  nine  inches 
high,  in  each  heat.  No  distance.  Open  to  all  horses  carrying 
list.  01b.     Second  horse  to  receive  entrance-money." 

A  few  Asses  and  Mules  have  been  imported  from  Chile. 

Cattle  have  been  chiefly  introduced  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemeu's  Laud ;  the  chosen  stock  coming  from  Messrs.  Imlay's 
establishment  at  Twofold  Bay,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Australia. 
One  or  two  Durham  bulls  have  been  imported  from  England ;  and 
a  few  Durham,  Devon,  and  Short-horned  cows.  The  brood-stock 
brought  from  the  Australian  Colonies  chiefly  consists  of  very  hand- 
some, well-shaped  covers  of  the  Short-horned  breed ;  but  some  poley 
Devons,  and  a  few  long-horned  Devon  and  Hereford  working  bul- 
locks have  also  been  received. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  stall-feeding,  the  indigenous  pasture 
being  good  all  tbe  year  round.  The  custom  has  been,  like  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  to  let  tlie  cattle,  including  even  milch  cows,  rove 
at  large  over  a  tract  of  country,  generally  called  a  run.  They  are 
branded  with  the  initials  of  the  owner,  in  letters  large  enough  to  be 
distinguished  with  a  glass  at  a  considerable  distance.  When  wanted 
to  be  branded,  or  selected  for  market,  or  even  sometimes  for  the 
daily  milking,  they  are  driven  by  men  on  horseback,  armed  with 
long  whips,  into  a  strong  fold,  called  a  stock  yard.  Tbe  cattle  that 
have  been  some  time  on  the  run,  and  especially  the  young  stock 
calved  there,  often  afford  a  long  and  exciting  chase  before  they  can 
be  brought  in ;  and  the  horses  used  to  the  sport  take  as  much  de- 
light in  it  as  the  riders,  and  become  very  expert  at  turning  sharply 
and  suddenly  on  steep  hill-sides  and  in  other  difficult  positions,  when 
following  the  turns  and  doubles  of  the  cattle.  Sometimes  the  latter 
charge  full  upon  man  and  horse ;  and  if  you  cannot  avoid  the  attack 
by  a  swift  movement  of  your  steed,  your  only  chance  is  to  crack  the 
stock-whip,  which  produces  a  report  like  a  pistol,  iu  front  of  the« 
beast's  nose,  when  it  will  almost  invariably  turn.  The  management 
of  the  stock-whip,  however,  requires  experience  in  order  to  use  it 
effectually,  and  not  to  injure  yourself  or  your  horse.  The  wooden 
handle  is  about  fourteen  inches  long ;  the  thong,  of  plaited  hide, 
.twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length. 

The  cattle  thrive  exceedingly  well  upon  the  wild  pasture,  if  there 
are  not  too  many  fed  within  a  given  space  of  ground ;  and  the  cows 
yield  more  than  an  average  quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  Working 
bullocks  are  much  used  for  ploughing  and  other  pui'poses  of  heavy 
di  aught,  from  the  want  of  horses  fitted  for  such  employment.  They 
are  harnessed  by  a  wooden  yoke  over  the  neck,  and  iron  hames. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  there  are  some  wild  cattle  on 
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the  island  of  K^ti.  Tfaere  tie  also  a  few  ou  the  eaBtem  head  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Pelorus  riyer,  in  Admiralty  Bay,  which  haye  ori- . 
ginated  in  the  same  way,  from  two  or  three  head,  brought  from  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  given  to  the  natives,  many  years  ago,  in 
exchange  for  flax.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  the  ootirse  of  a  few 
7ean,  cattle  may  be  found  wild  all  over  the  islands,  as  it  is  difficult, 
under  the  present  system,  to  prevent  a  few  from  straying  occasionally 
out  of  their  runs ;  and  they  can  live  almost  as  well  on  many  of  the 
shrubs  which  form  the  underwood  of  the  forest  as  on  herbage.  The 
fem-oovered  districts  alone  are  unsuited  to  the  maintenance  of 
cattle ;  but  even  in  them  the  fern  gives  way  to  grass  very  rapidly,  if 
a  few  spots  free  from  fern  can  be  found  to  begin  upon. 

The  Sheep  in  New  Zealand  have  nearly  all  been  introduced  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  are  therefore  almost  entirely  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  breed,  many  of  their  progenitors  having  been  import^  into 
Australia  from  Saxony.  A  few  Merino  rams,  of  Lord  Western's 
breed,  were  recently  imported  into  Wellington,  direct  from  England, 
by  Mr.  Clifford.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  extraordi- 
nary improvement  which  takes  place  in  the  weight  and  quality  of 
the  wool,  as  well  as  in  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  mutton,  in 
New  Zealand,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  same  sheep  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  sheep-farming  of  New  Zealand  has  already  been 
amply  described  in  the  account  of  the  Wairarapa  plain,  at  page  121 
of  diis  chapter.* 

Ooat9  were  introduced  ttom  the  shipping  at  an  early  period,  and 
are  now  In  great  abundance,  especially  at  the  whaling-stations. 
None  hAve  yet  ran  wild  in  the  country. 

Indigenaus. 

The  indigenous  insects,  many  of  them  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand,  are  numerous,  and  curious  to  the  natu- 
ralist; but  here  will  only  be  noticed  those  of  which  it 
imports  the  Ck>lonist  to  Imow:— 

There  is  a  large  Grasshopper,  or  Locust;  but  it  Is  not  seen  in 
great  numbers^  or  destructive. 

Caterpillars  are  numerous ;  and  some  of  them  very  pernicious 
to  the  crops.    There  is,  especially,  a  black  caterpillar,  (auata  of  the 
natives,)  which  attacks  potatoes,  eating  the  young  holm  off  level 
with  the  ground.    In  some  years  this  plague  is  hardly  seen;  in' 
others,  the  damage  done  is  considerable. 

Ants  are  exceedingly  scarce;  as  has  already  been  observed  in 
relation  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  food  for  young  pheasants. 

Small,  harmless  Centipedes  are  not  uncommon,  especially  among 
dry  drift  wood  on  the  seashore ;  and  there  is  always  found  in  the 
same  situations  a  Spider,  which  the  natives  call  katipo,  and  report  to 

*  See  also  Chapter  VII.,  for  an  account  of  sheep-fiinning  near 
Nelson. 
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possess  the  venomous  qualities  of  the  tarantula  ;  but  of  this  no  posi- 
tive evidence  has  yet  been  obtained. 

Sand-fliet  abound  everywhere ;  and  Mosquitoes  in  and  near  the 
woods,  or  loW|  swampy  places.  Both  disappear  in  cold  or  windy 
weather )  and  the  latter  retreat  gradually,  as  clearing  adv«nces  and 
the  smoke  of  dwellings  increases.  A  mosquito-curtain,  however, 
is  a  very  necessary  defence  for  women)  or  new  comers,  who  intend 
to  settle  away  from  the  Town.  The  Canadian  sportsman's  preventive, 
a  bottle  of  sweet  oil  and  turpentine,  wherewith  to  anoint  the  face, 
neek,  and  hands,  before  going  to  bed,  will  be  found  very  effective  by 
the  bushman  or  explorer  who  cannot  rig  out  a  curtain ;  and  the 
smoke  from  a  fire  of  dried  cow-dungi  left  smouldering  at  the  wind 
ward  side  of  a  hut,  also  drives  the  tormentors  away. 

In  the  hot  weather,  another  plague  is  the  common  maggot,  or 
bloip-Jly,  which  is  met  with  even  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  and  de* 
posits  its  eggs  on  all  provisions,  and  also  on  blankets,  and  any  other 
woollen  clothing  left  uncovered. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  native  villages  there  is  the  same 
abundance  of  vermin  as  in  all  other  warm  eountries,  where  the 
strictest  cleanliness  is  not  preserved. 

Introduce, 

Even  in  the  insect  world,  colonization  has  conferred 
benefits  on  New  Zealand. 

The  English  Colonists  have  introduced  Bees^  as 
though  to  remind  themselves  of  the  process  by  which 
they  have  swarmed  from  their  parent  hive.  The 
earliest  attempt  to  introduce  bees  from  England  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Wills,  ia  May,  1842;  but  this  first  colony 
died  on  the  passage.  Shortly  afterwards^  a  healthy 
hive,  sent  by  Mrs.  Allom,  of  London,  arrived  safely, 
and  was  established  at  Ndson.  The  first  bees  actuidly 
landed  alive  at  Wellington  were  brought  from  Sydney, 
by  Mr.  John  Came  Bidwill,  in  the  same  year.  The 
progeny  of  this  and  other  parent  stocks  has  increased 
in  an  almost  incredible  degree;  and  the  progress  of  this 
little  insect,  as  compared  with  its  natur^  history  in 
England,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
beauty  of  the  New  Zealand  climate. 

The.Reverend  W.  Cotton,  who  accompanied  Bishop 
Selwyn  to  New  Zealand,  in  1841,  as  his  chaplain,  was 
an  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  bee-master  before  his 
departure  from  England;  and  he  has  recently  published 
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in  the  local  newspapers  a  series  of  Essays  on  the 
Management  of  Bees,*  which  should  be  perused  by 
every  emigrant.  While  they  give  the  most  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  of  bees  in  New  Zealand,  they 
are  full  of  useful  observation  and  good  advice;  and  the 
language  in  which  they  are  couched  is  touchingly 
simple,  and  adapted  to  the  most  homely  understanding. 
We  shall  only  here  extract  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
points: — 

"Get  a  swarm  from  a  friend  early  in  the  season,  that  is,  in 
October  or  November,  in  order  that  your  stock  may  be  well  esta- 
blished before  the  swarming  season  is  over  (the  end  of  February), 
by  which  time  you  ought  to  have  several  hives  in  your  bee-house.*' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  In  this  climate  bees  are  so  wonderfully  prolific  that  I 
have  known  as  many  as  twenty-five  hives  come  from  one  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months;  not  all  from  the  parent  stock,  but 
standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  children,  grand-children,  great- 
grand- children,  great-great-grand-children,  and  even  great-gi-eat- 
great- grand- children,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation.  But  as 
this  very  large  increase  can  only  take  place  in  the  warmest  situa- 
tions, I  will  suppose  the  increase  to  be  much  less  tlian  this — sny 
from  five  to  tenfold  every  year ;  and  he  must  be  a  stingy  bee-mnster 
indeed  who  will  not  freely  give  out  of  this  abundance.  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  " 

"  SWARMING  AND  HIVING  BEES. 

"  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  fly. 

"  — so  runs  the  old  English  saying — ^here  a  September  swarm  does 
not  differ  so  very  much  in  value  from  a  February  one,  for  the 
swarming  season  ranges  between  these  two  months.  I  have  known 
a  swarm  of  the  latter  month  support  itself  very  well  through  the 
winter,  and  in  the  following  spring  become  a  most  productive  hive. 
StiU,  as  I  said  before,  a  young  bee-master  had  better  get  a  stock 
early  in  the  season,  and  then  he  will  have  a  whole  row  before  it  is 
over."  ♦♦♦♦«<  A  bee-master  who  has  only  been  used  to  tlie 
English  rate  of  increase,  will  be  perfectly  surprised,  and  as  it  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  swarms  which  will  after  the  first 

♦  ffints  on  the  Management  of  BeeSy  by  the  Bev.  Wi  Cotton, 
M.A.,  begun  in  New  Zealand  Spectator^  (a  newspaper  published 
at  Wellington,)  of  February  13,  1847,  and  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding numbers  of  that  year,  and  also  in  that  of  January  22,  184B, 
and  succeeding  numbers. 
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or  second  year  issae  from  his  bives.  Farther  ineresse  will  no 
longer  be  an  object  with  him.  What  he  will  then  desire  is  to  get 
as  much  honey  as  possible  from  his  existing  stock."  *  •  *  * 

"  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey 
may  be  taken  will  Tary  of  course  in  the  diffinrent  parts  of  these 
islands,  as  they  extend  OTer  so  many  degrees  of  latitude.  In  the 
northern  districts  they  woik  during  the  entire  winter  (though  in  the 
English  sense  this  is  not  an  appropriate  word).  The  queen  rests 
from  her  maternal  toils,  though  the  workers  mak«  no  pause  in  their 
honey-gathering ;  so  the  very  purest  honey  may  be  taken  during  the 
winter  months.  In  the  latitude  of  Auckland  die  work  of  a  hive  is 
suspended  for  a  month  or  so,  varying  of  course  with  the  season ; 
whilst  in  the  south  I  think  their  state  of  torpor  will  be  found  to 
extend  over  a  longer  period,  and  the  habits  of  tiie  bee  will  differ  less 
from  those  of  their  English  brethren.'*  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

**  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  much  honey  may  be  taken  from  a 
well-stocked  apiary  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  it  will  depend  so 
much  upon  the  situation  and  the  number  of  boe'maaters  who  happen 
t<5  be  near  together.  A  country  may  be  oyer-stocked  with  bees  just 
as  a  paddock  may  be  over-stocked  with  cattle.  *  *  *  '^  But  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  quantity  of  honey  which  may  be  procured 
from  an  isolated  apiary,  favourably  situated  near  an  extensive  tract 
of  wood-land*    I  will  give  an  example  :-— 

**  A  single  swarm  was  placed  in  such  n  situation  as  this  in  the 
summer  of  1843-44 ;  by  September,  1844,  it  had  yielded  thirty-one 
pounds  of  honey;  as  it  was  a  single  stock,  it  was  not  taxed 
severely.  The  fbUowing  litde  table  gives  the  amazing  produce  of 
it  and  its  offspring  up  to  the  respective  dates  annexed  to  the  weight 
of  the  honey: — 

"  September,  1844 31  lbs. 

„         1845 205 

„         1846 721 

1847 1211 

Total  in  four  years    .    .    .    2168 

"  If  this,  the  produce  of  a  single  hive,  does  not  make  English 
bee-keepers  open  their  eyes  with  astonishment,  I  shall  be  surprised. 
It  certainly  should  encourage  Kew  Zealand  bee-masters  to  study  the 
gentle  craft.  Kor  do  I  think  the  limit  of  productiveness  has  even, 
in  that  locality,  been  reached  as  yet."  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  « We  have  hollow 
trees  in  abundance.  Many  of  them  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  are 
already  tenanted  by  bees,  and  honey  in  considerable  quantities  has 
been  brought  in  by  the  Maories  (natives)  for  sale."  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  "  In 
this  country  the  bees  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  able  to  feed 
themselves  all  the  year  round,  and  lay  up  a  surplus  store  for  their 
master  likewise."  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  «  There  is  haa^y  any  season,  at  least  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  isli^id,  in  which  the  be^s  do  not  work 
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nearly  all  the  year,  as  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  flowers  in 
the  woods."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « A  good  deal  of  the  craft  of  hee-keeping  is 
different  in  New  Zealand  from  what  is  useful  in  England.  The 
length  of  the  summer,  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  and  greater, 
consequently,  increase  of  the  hees — all  these  make  the  odds ;  and 
so  I  have  compiled  this  little  manual,  which  I  helieve  will  give  you 
more  practical  hints  than  any  European  bee-hook  would  do,  not 
excepting  my  own." 

Mr.  Cotton  has  taught  the  natives  in  the  "Wellington 
district  how  to  manage  bees,  and  how  to  make  hives  for 
them;  and  they  have  already  shown  the  greatest  eager- 
ness and  aptitude  for  doing  both. 

III. — Mineral  Productions. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  mineral  productions  have  been 
discovered  within  the  district  of  Wellington.  The 
stone,  in  most  places,  is  too  much  laminated  and  dis- 
posed to  crumble,  to  be  cut  in  large  blocks  for  building 
purposes.  In  some  situations,  however,  it  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  in  such  rough  and  snuill  pieces  as  the 
pickaxe  will  loosen  from  the  rock.  The  farm-house  at. 
Tettcott,  on  Watt's  Peninsula,  was  built  in  this  way  by. 
Mr.  Molesworth,  with  stones  rolled  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding hill-sides.  For  road-making,  this  is  a  very 
useful  rock,  being  easily  broken  up.  More  recently, 
however,  a  vein  of  building-stone  has  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Cridland,  an  architect  residing  at  Wellington. 
He  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter*  to  a  Wellington  news- 
paper of  July  or  August,  1847: — 

*' The  rock  is  an  igneous  formation  of  greenstone  or  trap.  It 
forms  a  dike,  which  crops  out  on  the  Pi  tone  Road,  ahove  Nga  Hau- 
ranga,  and  in  its  course  traverses  the  Kai- Wara-Wara  stream,  a  little 
ahove  Mr.  Schultze's  mill,  and  again  above  the  bridge  on  the  Karori 
Boad.  It  proves  to  be  an  excellent  building  stone.  It  can  be  easily 
wrought  and  dressed,  taking  a  perfectly  smooth  face  and  sharp  arris. 
It  is  adapted  for  the  finest  kinds  of  work,  and  could  be  obtained  in 
large  blocks,  free  from  fracture.  It  is  very  hard,  does  not  absorb 
water,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  desirable  stone.  Its  colour  is  light 
grey,  varying  in  some  parts  to  green, — and  weight  about  iifteen 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton.     It  might  be  used  for  street  paving." 

*  Re-published  in  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Jan.  15,  1848,  vol< 
\t.f  No.  2X2,  p.  4, 
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Plenty  of  cfay,  of  the  right  sort  for  brickmaking,  is 
to  be  found  everywhere  on  and  near  the  hills. 

On  many  of  the  sea-beaches,  cockle-shells  have  col- 
lected in  such  large  quantities  as  to  afford  an  ahnost  in- 
exhaustible supply  to  the  Hme'hurner. 

The  land  in  the  Wellington  district  was  originally 
sold  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  under  the  following 
conditions: — • 

A  settlement  was  projected  in  England,  to  consist 
of — 1st,  a  Town,  containing  1100  sections  of  one  acre 
each,  besides  streets,  and  the  necessary  reserves  for 
public  purposes,  including  a  broad  Belt  of  land  round 
the  Town  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants;  and, 
2ndly,  a  rural  district,  consisting  of  1 100  sections,  of 
100  acres  each.  One  Town-section  was  attached  to 
each  rural  section. 

'   Of  these  double  sections,  110  were  reserved  for  the 
natives. 

As  soon  as  the  remaining  990  double  sections  had 
been  applied  for  by  purchasers,  who  paid  100/.  in 
London  for  every  rural  section  with  a  Town-section 
attached,  1100  numbers  were  thrown  into  a  wheel,  and 
an  order  of  choice  was  drawn  out  for  each  double 
section  purchased,  and  for  each  native  reserve.  The 
purchasers  then  received  land-orders  entitling  them  to 
choose  one  Town-section  and  one  rural  section  for  each 
land-order,  in  the  rotation  governed  by  the  number 
which  had  been  drawn  for  it;  and  the  native  reserves 
took  their  chance  with  the  rest. 

Much  of  the  land  selected  has  changed  hands;  trans-" 
fers  having  been  effected  at  various  times,  in  quantities 
varying  from  ten  or  twelve  sections  to  the  smallest 
subdivision  of  a  valuable  town  acre.  The  number  of 
resident  land-owners  in  the  district  now,  perhaps, 
amounts  to  300  or  400.  The  absentee  proprietors 
have  generally  appointed  agents  to  select,  manage,  and 
lease  their  lands;  but  in  hardly  any  case  have  these 
agents  been  entrusted  with  the  power  of  selling  any  of 
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their  principab'  land.  It  would  be  well  if  the  absentee 
proprietors  would  so  far  modify  this  arrangement  as  to 
give  their  agents  the  power  of  granting  leases  for  long 
periods,  with  a  power  to  the  lessee  to  purchase  at 
certain  stated  intervals^  for  a  price  to  be  then  fixed  by 
valuation,  or  arbitration  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant;  for,  in  a  new  country,  the  best  tenants  to  be 
obtained  are  the  very  men  who  will  object  to  make 
improvements  on  land  from  the  ultimate  possession  of 
which  they  are  debarred. 

The  present  pric0  of  land  in  the  district  varies  gready 
with  its  quality  and  situation,  and  its  relative  proximity 
to,  or  rathar  accessibility  from,  the  Town.  Thus,  some 
land  four  miles  off,  with  a  good  road  to  it,  or  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  navigable  waters  of  the  harbour,  is  worth 
more  than  land  of  richer  description  and  nearer  to  the 
Town,  but  to  which  no  good  road  may  yet  have  been 
made.  As  much  as  one  thousand  pounds  has  been 
offered  for  a  single  section  in  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  town:  even  rural  land  of  inferior  quality,  but  near 
the  town,  and  with  a  road  made  to  it,  has  been  sold  at 
the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per  acre:  while  many  of  the 
rural  sections,  from  their  distance  or  inaccessibility, 
have  as  yet  no  marketable  value  whatever. 

Good  uncleared  land,  at  a  convenient  distance  from, 
the  port,  and  with  a  good  road  to  it,  may  be  bought  in 
the  colony  at  from  three  to  four  pounds  per  acre  in 
large  quantities:  smaller  allotments  generally  fetching 
higher  prices.  Occasionally,  a  whole  section  may  be 
bought  in  England  from  some  absentee  proprietor  at 
perhaps  a  rather  cheaper  rate. 

The  terms  of  leaies  of  course  vary  very  much;  but 
in  the  case  of  heavily-timbered  land,  with  good  soil,  in 
average  situations,  a  clearing-lease  is  generally  agreed 
upon,  by  which  the  tenant  has  the  land  rent^fr^  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  then  pays  a  rent  which 
augments  periodically;  as,  five  shillings  per  acre  for 
the  next  four  or  three  years,  ten  shillings  per  acre  for 
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the  following  seven,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per 
acre  for  the  remaining  seven  years  of  a  twenty-one- 
years'  lease. 

Town-land  is  generally  let  at  so  much  per  foot  of 
frontage  to  the  street;  and  this  rate  varies  from  one  or 
two  to  twenty  shillings.  In  long  leases  of  sections  in  a 
valuable  situation,  covenants  to  erect  buildings  of  certain 
dimensions  and  structure  are  generally  insisted  on  by 
the  landlord. 

A  fair  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  clears 
ing  and  ctdtivating  the  land,  from  the  evidence  on  that 
subject,  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee 
on  New  Zealand  matters,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Alexander  Molesworth,  one  of  the 
most  persevering  and  energetic  of  the  earliest  Colonists, 
who  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  clearing  forest- 
land  on  a  large  scale  in  the  valley  of  the  Hutt.  The 
land  on  which  he  began  these  experiments  is  part  of 
the  farm  of  Newry,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  village  of  Aglionby,  and  possesses 
some  of  the  deepest  and  richest  alluvial  soil  within  the 
district.  When  Mr.  Molesworth  commenced  his  work, 
this  land  bore  the  heaviest  timber  which  the  woods- 
man ever  has  to  contend  with.  His  estimates  are  as 
follows: — 

**  You  have  farmed  yourself  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  on 
the  Hutt  ? — I  have  about  100  acres  under  cultiyation,  which  I  cleared 
myself. 

**  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
clearing  land  for  cultivation  ? — I  have  made  out  a  short  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  clearing,  and  the  expenses  of  the  three  first  crops ; 
this  was  done  not  by  my  own  men,  but  by  contract  with  others, 
shortly  before  my  leaving  the  country ;  the  expense  of  clearing  was 
as  follows :  felling  and  lopping,  logging  and  burning,  at  5/.  an  acre ; 
grubbing  the  roots  and  taking  up  all  the  stumps,  six  inches  and 
under  in  diameter,  at  Is.  per  rood,  8/. ;  collecting  the  roots,  &c.,  and 
wheeling  them,  10s.;  making  the  whole  expense  of  clearing  an 
acre,  13^.  10s. ;  then  there  is  a  considerable  deduction  to  be  made 
from  this ;  while  the  work  is  going  on,  you  supply  the  men  with 
rations,  flour  and  beef,  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  things,  which  are 
generally  supplied  to  them  at  retail  prices,  but  which  you  buy  at  the 
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ivholesale  prices,  bo  that  you  have  a  profit  upon  them ;  I  should  say 
that  the  reduction  vrould  be  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

"  What,  then,  would  be  the  net  amount  per  acre  of  clearing  land  ?'— 
The  net  cost,  I  think,  of  clearing  it  and  grubbing  it  would  be  about 
12/.  an  acre. 

"  Is  that  heavily-timbered  land  ?•— The  most  heavily'timbered  in 
the  country ;  the  district  on  Which  1  am  settled  consists  of  the 
alluvial  banks  of  a  river,  which  are  annually  flooded  three  or  fdur 
times ;  there  is  a  deposit  remains  after  every  flood,  and  1  need  not 
say  that  the  soil,  therefore,  is  rendered  exceedingly  prolifle^  vegeta- 
tion is  dense  in  the  extreme ;  you  cannot  walk  through  A  wood 
without  cutting  your  way  through  the  brushwood  before  you. 

"  When  will  the  land  pay  for  that  expense  of  clearing  ? — The 
first  crop,  I  reckon,  virill  clear  the  whole  expenses,  and  leave  you 
something  over,  and  you  have  the  land  cleared. 

Have  you  a  statement  by  which  you  can  show  that  ?— ^I  have  :-^ 


« 


"  Expense  of  putting  in  a  Crop  of  Potatoes  on  new  Land,  the  Qround 

heing  hroken  vp. 

£    8.    d. 

"  Drilling  furrows,  planting  potatoes,  and  covering ...  1  10  0 

One  hoeing     ,.,        «,.         ...         ...  0  15  0 

One  earthing 0  15  0 

Seed,  7  cwt.,  at  68,  per  cwt 1  10  0 

Digging  and  carrying,  10<.  per  ton,  at  7  tons  per  acre,  3  10  0 

£8    5    0 

"  I  find  that  a  fair  average  crop  was  between  seven  and  a  half 
and  eight  tons  an  acre ;  I  have  had  considerably  more  and  less  thau 
that ;  the  whole  expense,  therefore,  of  putting  in  and  digging  out  a 
crop  of  potatoes  was  8/.  5$.  an  acre ;  the  value  of  the  crop,  I  think, 
is  nearly  22/.;  then  yon  have  your  land  thoroughly  cleared,  and 
in  capital  order  for  a  crop  of  wheat;  the  whole  expense  is  about  20l», 
and  you  get  a  return  of  about  22/. ;  something  must  be  allowed,  of 
course,  for  the  chances  of  not  selling  them  well,  and  so  on. 

*<  What  would  be  the  expense  and  value  of  the  next  crop  ?•— The 
next  crop  I  have  tried  has  been  wheat,  after  the  stumps  were 
eradicated,  and  the  ground  broken  up.  We  always  break  up  the 
roots  within  a  certain  distance.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  completely  laced  with  the  roots ;  so  that  in  walking  over 
it  you  do  not  walk  on  the  ground,  but  upon  roots.  After  these  are 
grubbed  up,  you  can  work  a  plough,  I  have  found  that  a  plough 
with  four  buUooks,  a  man  and  a  boy,  would  plough  an  acre  in  two 
days.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  a  wheat- crop 
upon  an  acre  of  ground : — 
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£    s,     d. 
"  A  wheat  crop.    Two  days,  four  bullocks,  a  man  and 


a  boy,  ploughing  one  acre  of 

ground 

...  1  12 

0 

One  bushel  of  seed  wheat, 

7*. 

...  0    7 

0 

Harrowing  and  sowing 

...  0  10 

0 

Two  hoeings 

...  0    8 

0 

Reaping  and  making  ... 

...  0  15 

0 

Carrying         ...        .  • 

...  0  10 

0 

Thrashing,  5s.  per  quarter 

...  1  10 

0 

£5  12     0 
*^  Average  of  16  acres  of  wheat  in  1843,  44  bushels. 

**  My  crop  last  year,  after  I  thrashed  it  out,  was,  as  near  as 
possible,  about  44  bushels  to  the  acre;  in  some  places,  where  I  had 
seeds  sent  me  from  England,  and  I  cultivated  as  a  garden,  the  return 
was  more  than  that* 

"  Has  it  been  in  some  instances  as  much  as  60  bushels  ? — More 
thtttl  that ;  but  that  was  with  a  great  deal  of  care  token  in  the  culti- 
vation ;  it  was  perfectly  a  garden ;  44  bushels  is  the  average  of  the 
16  acres. 

**  What  is  the  value  of  that  ? — I  got  26h  a  ton  for  the  flour. 

<*  What  would  that  be  per  acre  ? — ^About  20/. :  we  paid  very  high 
for  grinding,  as  much  as  2s.  a  bushel. 

"  What  profit  should  you  have  f^-'Nearly  14/.  10s.  per  acre."* 

The  following  ListB  of  Prices  Current,  taken  from  the 
WeUingUm  Independent^  of  March  8, 1848,  will  inform 
the  Colonist  as  to  the  probable  value  of  his  produce :— * 

WILLIVOTOV   MABKBT. 

Retail  prices^  March  7, 1848. 

First  flour,  168.  to  1/.  per  100  lbs. ;  Bread,  ^  2  lb  loaf,  5d. ; 
beef,  7d.  to  9d.  ^  lb ;  mutton,  7d.  to  Od.  ^  lb ;  pork,  4d.  to  6d.  ^ 
lb;  fowls,  ^  pair,  ds.  to  4s. ;  ducks,  ^  pair,  48.  to  58. ;  geese,  78. 
each;  turiteys,  78.  each;  fresh  butter,  Is.  6d.  ^  lb;  siUt  butter. 
Is.  2d.  ^  ^ ;  potatoes,  58. 6d.  ^  cwt. ;  eggs.  Is.  to  Is.  dd.  ^  dozen ; 
cheese.  Is.  ^  tb;  maize,  48.  ^  bush.;  bran,  Is.  6d.  ^  bush.; 
sugar,  Manilla,  4d.  to  6d.  ^  lb ;  loaf  sugar,  lOd.  to  Is.  ^  lb ; 
honey.  Is.  4d.  ^  lb ;  ale,  2s.  6d.  ^  gal. ;  ham  and  bacon,  6d.  to 

7d.  ^  lb ;  firewood,  per  cord,  ISs.  to  1/.  58. 

•  -  .-    ^     ■   .  ,    - 

*  House  of  Commons'  Report  N.  Z.  1844.  No.  566.  Evidence, 
pp.  180, 181;  qq.  3895-3405, 
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WHOLESALE. 

7%e  prices  of  Spirits  and  Tobacco  are  in  hond. 

EXPORTS. 

Ale,  N.  Z.,  per  hhd.,  4/.  to  5/.;  ^  barrel,  2/.  148.  to  3/.;  bark, 
dyeing,  ^  ton,  1/.  15s.  to  2/.  lOs. ;  do.,  tanning,  1/.  IDs. ;  candles, 
N.  Z.,  ^  doz.  lb,  7s.;  coals,  N.  Z.,  ^  ton,  1/.  fts. ;  cordage,  N.  Z., 
^  cwt.,  2/.  to  2/.  lOs. ;  flax,  N.  Z.,  ^  ton,  unpacked,  10/.  to  12/. ; 
oil,  black,  in  casks,  ^  tun,  14/.  to  15/. ;  sperm,  do.  do  ,  55/.  to  60/. ; 
oil  butts,  N.  Z.,  ^  imperial  tun,  3/.  to  3/.  5s. ;  timber,  sawn  plank, 
^100  feet,  10s. — scantling,  do.,  10s. — furniture  wood,  do.,  15s.  to 
]/.  10s.;  staves,  N.  Z.,  ^  1200,  2/.  to  2/.  10s. ;  shingles,  N.  Z.,  ^ 
1000, 68.  to  8s. ;  whalebone,^  ton,  135/.  to  140/.— tinners,  40/.; 
wheat,  ^  bushel,  6s.  to  7s.;  wool,  N.  Z.,  ^  lb,  lid.  to  Is.— do., 
lambs',  lid.  to  Is.  6d. 

IMPOBTS. 

Ale,  Bass*s,  ^  dozen,  12s.  to  128.  6d. ;  arrack,  ^  gallon,  4s.  6d.; 
blocks,  each,  2s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.;  beef,  Sydney,  ^  tierce,  4/.  lOs. — 
prime  India,  do.,  5/.  to  5/.  10s. ;  blankets,  per  pair,  18s.  to  1/.  18s. ; 
brandy,  first  quality,  ^  imperial  gallon,  8s.  6d.  to  10s. — Martell's, 
lis. ;  brown  stout,  ^  hhd.,  11. —  ^  barrel,  5/. ;  blacking,  ^  dozen, 
5s.  to  15s.;  candles,  sperm,  ^  lb,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. — ^mould,  7^.; 
dip,  6d. ;  canvass,  ^  bolt,  2/.  to  2/.  lOs. ;  cigars,  Manilla,  No.  3, 
}^  1000,  5/.  5s.— No.  4,  5/.— No.  5,  4/. ;  coffee,  ^  lb,  8d. ;  coi-dage, 
English,  ^  cwt.,  2/.  10s.  to  3Z.  lOs. ;  flour,  ^  ton,  15/.  to  17/. ; 
gin,  Hollands,  in  cask,  ^  gallon,  7s. — case,  2  gallons  ^,  lis. — do., 
4  gallons  ^,  1/.  4s. ;  iron,  English  bar,  ^  ton,  12/.  to  17/. — hoop, 
^  ton,  18/.  to  20/. ;  mustard,  ^  dozen,  15s.  to  1/.  5s. ;  nails,  from 
1  to  3  inches,  ^  lb,  3^d. — above  3  inches,  3d.;  oil,  linseed,  ^  gal., 
6s.  6d.  to  75. ;  oil  butts,  Gordon's  or  Mills',  ^  imp.  tun,  2/.  10s.  to 
3/.  5s.;  paints,  white  lead,  ^  cwt.  1/.  16s.  to  2/. — black,  1/.  88.  to 
1/.  12s.;  pitch,  per  barrel,  1/.;  pickles,  assorted,  ^  1  dozen  quarts, 
1/.  to  1/.  5s. ;  pork,  Irish,  }^  hansel,  4/.  to  4/.  10s. ;  porter,  Dunbar, 
in  bottle,  ^  dozen,  12s.  to  13s. ;  prints,  ^  piece,  Os.  to  168.;  rice. 
^  cwt.,  18s.  to  1/  88. ;  rum,  B.  P.,  ^  gallon,  6s.  to  8s. ;  sacks, 
corn  and  flour,  each,  2s. ;  salt,  Liverpool,  ^  ton,  4/.  to  5/. — coarse, 
6/. ;  sheet  lead,  per  ton,  30/.  to  35/. ;  slates,  ^  1000,  according  to 
size,  3/.  15s.  to  6/.  158. ;  soap,  Hawes's  London,  ^  cwt.,  1/.  8s.  to 
1/.  12s. — Liverpool,  1/.  58.  to  1/.  8s. — Sydney,  1/.  Ss.  to  1/.  lOs.  7d.; 
sugar,  Mauritius,  ^  lb,  4d.  to  5d. — ^refined  loaf,  ^  lb,  8d.  to  9d. — 
Manilla,  ^  cwt.,  1/.  8s.  to  1/.  lOs. ;  tar,  coal,  ^  barrel,  1/. — 
Stockholm,  2/.  to  2/.  10s. ;  tea,  hyson  skin,  per  chest,  3/.  10s.  to 
4/.  lOs. — Congou,  6/.  lOs.  to  11.  10s.;  tobacco,  negro-head,  }^ 
lb,  6jd.  to  lOd.;  turpentine,  ^  gallon,  7s.  to  8s.;  vinegar,  ^^ 
gallon,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ;   wine,  sherry,  ^  dozen,  158.  to  2/. — ^port. 
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0    0 


to 
to 


£1  10 
6    0 


0 
0 


^  dozen,  ISs.  to  21. ;  whisky,  per  gallon,  Ss.  to  lOs. ;  cows,  milch, 
8/.  to  121, ;  mares,  brood,  25/.  to  30/. ;  working  bullocks,  per  pair, 
16/.  to  22/. ;  sheep,  each,  1/.  to  1  /.  5s. 

BATES   OF  FBSIGHT. 

To  the  Colonies,  per  ton  ...     £10    0 
To  London        4 

EXCHAKOE. 

Union  Bank  Bills,  on  London,  ... 
"        «<  on  the  Colonies 

OoTemment  Bills  on  Treasury   ... 
Commissariat  do.  do. 

WAGES  FOB  LABOUB,  (oud  of  1846.) 

Domestic,  ^  annum,  with  board  and  lodging,  £14  to  £20. 
xnrecuai  «..     •■•     *.«     ...     ••.     ...     ...     ...     ^o  xo    %.o» 

Trades,  ^  diem    5s.  to  7s. 


2  per  cent,  premium. 
2  per  cent,  premium. 
1  per  cent,  discount  to  par. 
1  per  cent,  premium. 


The  foUotping  were  the  Prices  of  First  Quality  Flour  per  ton  of 
20()01bs.  in  Wellington,  from  1840  to  1846  inclusive. 


i 

• 

• 

& 

1 

t 

• 

1 

* 
>-9 

• 

1 

August. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

j 

^ 

^ 

^e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^e 

^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840 

•  • 

.  * 

•  • 

60 

60 

55 

55 

50 

45 

45 

42 

40 

1841 

.30 

80 

80 

80 

35 

85 

35 

35 

33 

30 

28 

28 

1842 

30 

29 

81 

30 

34 

26 

38 

28 

28 

27 

23 

23 

1843 

25 

25 

35 

25 

22:10 

SS:10 

25 

22:  10 

20 

32 

21 

21 

1844 

20 

20 

20 

20 

so 

15 

16 

15 

15 

14:  10 

14:5 

20 

184A 

16 

13:  15 

13:15 

13:10 

13 :  12 

13 

15 

16 

19 

20 

16 

16 

1846 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

19 

23 

25 

23 

24 

18 

15 

Tbaslt  Avebaoe. 


£   i.  d. 

1840 60   0   0 

1841 31  10    0 

1842 28    0    0 

1843 23    0    0 


£    «.  d. 

1844 17  10  0 

1845 15  10  0 

1846 18  13  4 


The  prices  In  1840  and  1841  are  taken  fW>m  the  quotations  in  the  Gazette 
— ttom  1842  from  the  books  of  Messrs.  Waitt  and  Tyser,  and  Mr.  R.  Waitt ; 
second  quality  was  often  cotuiderdbty  lower — especially  when  first  quality  was 
very  hi|^,  as  in  April  and  May  1840 — ^the  seconds  were  at  £40. 

In  1845  the  prices  were  afifected  by  a  depreciated  currency.  In  1844  the 
debentures  were  not  in  sufHcient  quantity  to  cause  any  great  depreciation — 
but  in  1845  the  importers  had  to  pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  to  obtain  bank 
notes  wherewith  to  purchase  remittance  to  Sydney.  An  allowance  of  74  per 
cent,  is  the  least  that  can  be  made,  which  would  reduce  the  average  of  the 
year  (1845)  to  jtf  14  10c.  per  ton. 

It 


182  PROBABLE  EXPORTS. 

The  wheat  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Hutt  is  of  so 
fine  a  quality,  that  it  might  probably  be  exported  even 
to  England  with  advantage. 

There  are  as  yet  no  accurate  accounts  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  climate  for  grinding  and  storing  fiour,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  great  fiour- exporting  countries 
in  North  and  South  America. 

Many  other  articles  of  profitable  cultivation,  how- 
ever, suggest  themselves.  The  equability  of  the  cli- 
mate, its  remarkable  freedom  from  electrical  phenomena, 
and  the  abundance  of  pure  water,  are  all  circumstances 
favourable  to  successful  brewing;  and,  as  hops  and 
barley  both  grow  in  great  perfection,  their  cultivation 
would  be  exceedingly  profitable  if  Beer  should  be  made 
good  enough  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
population  of  Australia,  India,  and  South  America, 
which  is  estimated  to  consume  100,000  barrels  of  malt 
liquor  yearly,  now  sent  all  the  way  from  England. 

Should  the  curing  of  Beef  and  Pork  be  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale,  for  the  supply  of  whaling  and  other  ships, 
artificial  grasses  and  roots  for  the  fattening  of  stock  will 
form  an  important  object  of  cultivation. 

Horses  are  already  supplied  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  Australian  Colonies  to  India,  for  the  use  of 
the  cavalry.  There  is  every  prospect  of  successful 
horse-breeding  in  New  Zealand. 

Conjectures  only  can  be  formed  as  to  the  probable 
success  to  be  expected  from  the  cultivation  of  the  Mul- 
berry, the  Olive,  or  the  Pkormium  tenax» 

Sheep-farming  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  Wool  ex- 
ported, from  Wellington  and  Nelson  together,  during 
the  under-mentioned  years; — 
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Year. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

Total' 


No.  of  lbs. 


0156 
17,940 

25,135  and    7  bales 
53,596  and  75  bales 


105,827  and  82  bales 


Value.* 


X402 

897 

1270 

3399 


^5968 


The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Statistical 
Details  relating  to  the  district  of  Wellington: — * 

I.— WHITE  POPULATION,  1847. 


Under  14 

Total  No.  of 
Persons. 

Adults. 

Teabs  of 

Total  of 

Name  of  Place. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males.'  Ffttn. 

BCales. 

Fen. 

Wellington    .    .    . 

784 

647 

57^ 

566 

1360 

1213 

2573 

Evans*  Bay  &  Ohiro 

31 

17 

34 

26 

65 

43 

108 

KaMri 

7S 

65 

54 

59 

129 

134 

253 

Wade's  Town    .    . 

23 

21 

23 

18  , 

46 

39 

85 

Eai  Wara  Road     . 

44 

27 

20 

15  ! 

64 

42 

106 

•Porirua  Road    •    . 

81 

58 

75 

69  1 

156 

127 

283 

River  Hatt,  Lowry 

1 

Bay,  Wjd  Nui-o- 

^223 

157 

201 

168 

424 

325 

749 

Mata,  ke. .    .    . 

J 

Poriroa,  &c. .    .    . 

55 

6 

21 

14 

76 

20 

96 

Ooast  to  Manawtittt 

67 

11 

23 

27, 

90 

38 

128 

1383 

1009 

1027 

962 

2410 

1971 

4381 

The  above  retam  does  not  ineiode  the  population  of  Wairarapa,  (see  page 
126,)  or  that  of  the  whaling-etations  belonging  to  Wellington,  which  aniounts 
to  408  men  and  some  women,  (see  page  193;)  or  the  troops,  which  amount 
to  400  or  500  men  between  Wellington  and  Manawatu. 

II.— RATE  OP  INCREASE. 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1845 
1846 

1847 

171 
210 
191 

21 

30 
26 

13 
10 

48 

Three  Years 

572 

77 

80 

*  As  declared  at  the  Custom-house. 
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In  the  year  1845,  the  total  population  of  the  same 
districts  of  country,  excepting  that  between  Porirua 
and  Manawatu,  was  4074  souls,  of  whom  was  made 
the  following 


III.— CLASSIFICATION  BY  AGE,  1845. 

Ages. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Totals. 

Adults.               1 

Under  6  years   . . 

471 

505 

970 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

0  years  to  14  years 

457 

368 

825 

14      „      19     „ 

366 

177 

343 

\ 

19      „      21     „ 

79 

69 

]48 

21      „      30     „ 

385 

339 

724 

30      „      40     „ 

395 

263 

658 

I2273 

1280 

993 

40      „      50     „ 

190 

105 

301 

50      „      60     „ 

44 

32 

76 

Above       00 
Totals ....... 

15 

8 

23 

/ 

2208 

1806 

4074 

Of  the  2273  adults,  the  following  was  the 


IV.— CLASSIFICATION  BY  MARRIAGE,  1846. 

Locality. 

Married  Couples. 

Unmarried  Persons.               1 

With 
families. 

Without 
liEtmilies. 

Total 

Bache- 
lors. 

Spin- 
sters. 

Widow- 
ers. 

Widows. 

Total 
612 

Wellington    .    . 
Pitone&theHutt 

378 

71 

449 

371 

199 

18 

24 

106 

18 

124 

94 

28 

6 

4 

132 

Wade's  Town    . 

15 

2 

17 

7 

2 

1 

__ 

10 

Kaiwarawara 

19 

3 

22 

35 

13 

^_ 

__ 

48 

Porirua  Road 

36 

4 

40 

24 

10 

1 

M^ 

35 

Evans*  &  Lowry 

3  « 

8 

6 

4 

10 

Bay,  and  Ohiro 

^^"^ 

Karori  .... 
Totals .    .    . 

32 

4 

36 

17 

12 

4 

1 

34 

694 

102 

696 

554         268 

30 

29 

881 
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Those  of  the  above  population  having  a  definite  pur- 
suity  were  thus  classed  as  to 

v.— NATURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  1845. 

Agricultural,  including  Labourers  and  Servants ....  521 

Domestic  Serrants , 110 

Trades , 405 

Mariners  55 

Merchants  and  Storekeepers    99 

Engaged  in  the  Fisheries 800* 

Medical  Practitioners  13 

Clergymen  and  Priests 6 

Legal  Profession 9 

Other  Professions  and  Trades 73 

Employed  by  GoTernment   29 

Total 1620 


VI.— EDUCATION,  1846. 


Description  of  School. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Total 

Eemarks. 

Boys 

Girls 

1  Public,  Wellington... 
1  Sunday    School   for  { 

Aborigines 5 

1  Native}    

25 

74 

20 
40 
42 

23 

35 
25 

20 
53 

54 
9 

17 

25 
25 

45 

127 

20 

100 

51 

40 

60 
50 

493 

f  Partly  supported  by 

>  the  Bishop  of  New 
3  Zealand.f 

>  Do.bytheWesleyan 
3  Missionary  Society. 

r  Do.    .  do.      do. 

1  Sunday   (Europeans) 

3  Private            „ 

1  Sunday,PoriruaRoad,  > 

(Europeans) 5 

1  Do.,    Hutt,    do.    ... 
1  Day  and  Sunday,  Karori 

290 

203 

•  Estimated  proportion  for  Wellington. 

t  Under  this  head,  between  January  1, 1846,  and  June  30,  1847 , 
the  bishop  received  Government  Allowances  amounting  to  100/.,  and 
expended  84/.  lS8,^New  Zealand  Churbh  Almanac  for  1848. 

X  English  language  taught. 
B  2 
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Education,  1847.     (3l8t  December). 

13  Day  Schools 366  Scholars. 

6  Sunday   „        


5  Infant 


it 


24 


336 
08 

800 


VII.— RELIGIOUS  PERSUASIONS.    1845. 
(Adult  Population.) 


Denomination. 

Numbers. 

Clergymen's  Names. 

Cbnrcb  of  England  . . 
Scotch  Presbyterian. . 
Roman  Catholics  .... 

Weslevans 

1240 
433 
177 

300 

04 
40 
10 

2273 

Rev.  Robert  Cole* 

Absentf 

RcT.  J.  P.  O'ReiUy  and  M. 

Le  Comte 
Rev.  J.   Watkin    and     S. 

Ironside 
Mr.  Jonas  Woodward 

Independents    

Baptists 

Hebrew  Persuasion  . . 
Total  .... 

VIII.— -CHURCHES.     1846.t 


Number 

Number 

Building, 

the  Build- 

of Persons 

Denomination. 

and  where  situated. 

ing  wiU 

generally 

contain. 

attending. 

Church  of  England 

1  Church  at  Wellington 

300 

250 

•  •                       •  • 

I  Chax)el,  Pitone  .... 

50 

45 

Presbyterian  .... 

1  Church,  Wellington 

250 

150 

Wesleyan   

1  Chapel,         do. 

300 

130 

•  •                   •••••• 

1  Do.,      Hutt 

f)0 

20 

Independent  .... 

1  Do.,      Wellington 

70 

60 

Roman  Catholic 

1  Do.,             do. 

100 

70 

*  Salary,  yearly,  £250.  +  (1848)  Rev.  John  Inglis. 

%  In  addition  to  these,  in  1845,  there  were  two  native  chapels  of 
the  Church  of  England,  one  at  Wellington,  tlie  other  at  Pitone ;  and 


^ 
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IX.— ABORIGINAL  POPULATION. 

No  very  accurate  censas  has  been  taken,  nor  is  it  easy  to  takd,  as 
the  native  population  is  never  long  stationary.  Two  different 
estimates  may  be  compared.  A,  is  that  given  for  1845  by  Mr. 
Grimstone,  Secretary  to  the  then  Superintendent  of  the  Southern 
District.*  B,  is  that  made  in  1841-42,  and  since  verified  and 
corrected  by  Mr.  Edmund  Halswell,  then  Protector  of  Aborigines, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  correct. 


Locality. 

A. 

B. 

Te  Aro       )  ,«  *i.« 
Kumntoto      ^^^^ 
Pipitea       J  ^°^°- 

Ngahauranga    

Pitone 

Waiwetu 

150 

40 
160 

50 
150 

90   I 
350+ J 
250 

30 
181 

40 

30 
100 

50) 

70j 
469 
532 
118 
219 
158 
360 
490 

4087 

128 

15 

134 

48 
97 

59 

300 
350 
450 
150 
100 
100 

100 

600 
400 
150 
100 
100 
3400 
400 

7181 

Hutt 

Wairarapa    

Oharin 

Porirua. 

Pukerua • .  •  • 

Pari  Pari 

Wainui 

Te  Uruhi 

Wareroa 

Wnflranae ^  *  - 

Otaki    

Waikawa 

Ohan    • 

Horowenua 

Manawatu    

Bangitikei •  * 

Total 

the  chapel  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Johnsonville  already  referred 
to  at  page  110,  which  is  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  200  persons. 
In  the  chapel  at  Karori  (see  page  98),  Divine  service  is  performed 
on  alternate  Sundays,  by  the  Wesleyan  and  Independent  ministers. 

*  In  a  book  published  by  him  at  Wellington  in  1847,  called 
**  Statistics  of  the  Southern  Settlements,"  from  which  many  of  the 
most  valuable  tables,  both  before  and  after  this,  have  been  extracted. 

t  These  were  the  invading  rebels,  since  expelled,  (see  page  83). 
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Mr.  Grimstone  states  that,  of  these  numbers,  he  reckons  the 
males  to  amount  to  three-fifths ;  and  that  half  the  males,  or  1235 
men,  are  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Mr.  HalaweU's  estimate  amonnts  to  2393  fighting  men.* 


X.-4:RIME.    1844-5>6. 
1.  supbemb  goubt. 


Year. 


1844 
1845 


1846 


Indictments. 


ft* 


16 


17 


27 


I 


4 


I 


20 


22 

30 


Persons  tried. 


H 


16 


20 

28 


I 


i 


16 
21 


30 


6 


11 


11 


Sentenced 


o 


I 


10 


8 
14 


6t 


1 


10 


10 


19 


Nature  of  Crimes,  1846. — Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  11 — 
Stealing,  6-— Burglary,  4 — Larceny,  4 — Piracy,  1 — ^Assault,  with 
intent  to  commit  a  rape,  1 — Bape,  1 — Receiving  stolen  properly,  2 — 
Unnatural  offence,  1 — ^Escaping  from  Gaol,  2 — Keeping  a  disoxderly 
house,  1.     Total,  334 

2.  Cases  disposbd  of  at  thb  Foliob  OmcEs. 


Year. 

Cases. 

Nature. 

Resttlt.            1 

Against 
Person. 

Against 
Property. 

Acquitted. 

Oonvioted. 

1844 
1845 
1846 

78 
150 
282 

44 

67 

184 

34 
83 

48 

38 

85 

303 

40 

65 

129 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  Lords'  Committee  on  Emigration,  1648. 
t  One  (a  native)  aJfterwards  pardoned  by  the  Governor. 
\  InoluicUng  threo  erimes  oommitted  and  tried  at  Nelson. 
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XL  — CIVIL   CAUSES. 

1.   SUPBEME  COUBT.* 


Plaints  entered, 
and  writs  of 

Summons  issued 
irrespective  of 

writs  issued  lor 

Fines  in  each 

year. 

Causes  in 

whicli 

issue 

made  up. 

Causes 
entered 
for  trial. 

Sums  sued  for, 
irrespectiTe  of             Fees. 
Suits  in  Equity. 

1844,  116 

1845,  64 

1846,  36 

52 
21 
J3 

38 
33 
17 

£39,041  17  11 

11,602  16    2 

6,851    0    6 

X331  17     0 
239    4    6 
155    3    6 

2.  CovBTs  OF  Requests. 


Year. 

Summonses  on  Debts. 

Total. 

Not 

exceeding 

40s. 

40s.  to  £b. 

jes  to  £10. 

Abore 

;eio. 

1845 
1846 

135 
102 

96 
60 

65 
39 

54 
40 

350 
250 

*  This  is  for  Wellington  and  Nelson  together.  The  return  does 
not  distinguish  the  number  of  cases  at  each.  Much  the  larger  pro- 
portion would  certainly  be  at  Wellington. 
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XII,  — AGRICULTURAL    RETURNS. 
1.  Lamd  IK  Cbop,  btc.    (Dec.  1847.) 


Name  of  Place. 


River  Hutt,  Lowry  Bay,  \ 
and  Wai  Niii-o-Mata .  / 

Porirua  Roadie 

Kai  Wara  and  Wade's  \ 
Town J 

Karori 

Ohiro,  Evans  Bay,  »nd\ 
the  Town J 


^12 


900^ 
3631 
73 
1991 
805^ 


196Si 


70^ 


Ibbi 


I 


^' 


198 

47i 
19 
60f 
20| 


340i 


II 


70S 
38 
18S 
28 
4 


II 


70 
6 
1 

Hi 
H 


59i    01 


ISM 
961 

3 
831 

3 


194 


i 

I 


2«i 
18^ 

76 


171i 


200* 
136i 

99i 

52 
2814 


1^ 

Hi 


684* 
2791 
159j 
3184 
8384 


7191 1676 


To  this  must  be  added  the  land  cropped  bj  the  Natives  round 
the  harbour;  181  acres  wheat,  -k  acres  oats,  and  200  acres  of 
potatoes. 

2.  Estimate  (bt  Mb.  Gbihstoke)  or  Land  cleabed  by  Na- 
tives (up  to  bkd  of  1845)  in  the  Wellington  Dis- 

TBICT. 

Acres. 

"  Ohiro 165 

Karon 132 

Town  Belt 45 

Kaiwarawara 60 

Harbour  District  and  WaLnui-o-mata 250 

Hutt  (cultivated  by  resident  Natives) 150 

Ohariu  250 

Porirua  District    600 

Pukerua .,, 200 

Pari  Pari   140 

Wainui 450 

Waikanae 1000 

Otaki 1500 

Ohau 750 

Manawatu 2000 


Total  of  Acres  cleared 6692 

''  Of  this  amount,  there  are,  between  Wellington  and  the  Mana- 
watu, no  less  than  500  acres  of  wheat  in  crop  by  the  Natives,  and 
one-third  of  the  remainder  in  potatoes,  &c.  &c.'' 


FLOCKS  AND  HERDS.     BUILDINGS. 
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3.  Lite  Stock  owned  bt  Residents  in  Wellington  Distbict, 
and  bunninq  at  the  undeb-mentioned  places.  (dec.  1847.) 


NameofPlAM. 


In  the  Town  and  outskirts. . 
Owned  by  Natives  in  the*) 

Town  i 

Karori 

Poriroa  Road 

Wade's  Town  &  Kai  Wara 

Hutt  District  to  Oklwi  

Porirua  to  Bianawata 

Kapiti  and  Mana 

Orangorongo  and  the  Heads 

Cape  Terawitl 

Wairarapa 

Middle  Island 

Imported  since  the  aboye'l 

return!  were  taken  ....  J 


Horses. 


148 

51 

5 

13 

1 

86 

76 

1 

5 

• . 

79 

115 

82 


Cattle.    Sheep. 


662 


806 


81 
154 

88 
222 
617 

14 
160 

32 

1607 

760 

1170 


5611 


2709 


53 

200 

10 

1760 

1100 

1400 

500 

15,011 

12,000 

1,609 


Goats. 


Asses  & 
Mules. 


36,352 


251 


42 

28 

11 

133 

158 

150 

38 

100 


6 

1 

3 
3 

»  • 

■  • 

3 

9  m 

3 

2 
1 


911 


22 


The  Natives  beyond  the  Town  are  owners  of  fifty-nine  horses, 
twelve  head  of  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  which  are  included  in  the 
above  returns. 


Xin.— BUILDINGS  IN  TOWN,  (end  of  1845.) 

Brick  Houses 50 

Wooden  Do 417 

Clay       Do 213 

Stores  (mostly  brick) 38 

Public  Houses    12 

Buildings  not  included  in  the  above  account: — Six 
places  of  Public  Worship  (two  of  brick),  one  Gaol 
(brick),  one  Bank,  one  Custom-house,  one  Post-office, 
two  Barracks  (one  of  brick,)  and  two  Flour-mills  (one  a 
Windmill,  and  the  other  worked  bj  Steam),  each  with 
one  pair  of  stones.  There  is  also  a  small  Factory,  with 
six  hand-looms,  for  weaving  the  fibre  of  the  Phormium 
tenax  into  coarse  sacking,  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  at  Sydney,  as  well  as  on  the  spot. 
There  are  also  several  rope-walks,  which  work  up  the 
same  material;  several  well-managed  brick-kilns,  and 
a  lime-kiln;  two  or  three  small  tanneries;  and  a  candle- 
manufactory. 
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COMBfERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


XIV.— PORT  OF  WELLINGTON. 
].  Imposts  and  Expobts. 


Tear. 

Value. 

Beyond  Seas.             Coastwise. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

In- 
wards 

Out- 
wards. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

Totals 

£      8.   d. 

53.626    0  10 
112,592    7    7 
873^    5  10 
36,175    5    0 
43,221    2  10 
59,415    2    2 

£         8.     d. 

14,447    0    0 
12,156    0    0 
29,059    0    0 
30,273    2    6 
26,614    1    6 
31,281    0    0 

Sh'ps 
74 
80 
41 
44 
40 
47 
57 

Tons. 

18,922 

17,337 
9,010 
6,899 
5,382 
8,362 

11,295 

Ships 
48 
75 
51 
44 
40 
44 
48 

350 

Tons.,  Tons. 

13,518 ,  9,141 

16.714  10,996 

10.899  10.679 

6,899    8,285 

5,382    6,464 

7,326    5.948 

9,658    8,143 

Tons. 

11,510 

13,147 

10,315 

9,188 

6,956 

6,847 

8.721 1 

392,915    4    3 

143,830    4    0 

383 

77,217 

70,396  59.655  66,684 1 

2. — ^Vessels  Rboistebed. 


Year. 
1B4I 
184« 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Number.  Tonnage. 

2  32 

9  138 

2  71 

4  01 

6  98 

7t  ..'     ..      ..  322 


*  No  retam  yet  made, 
•f-  Of  tbese,  one  of  120  tons  was  bnilt  at  Jacob's  Biver,  in  FoTeaux*s 
Strait,  and  another  of  105  tons  at  Port  Nicholson.     The  former, 
with  another  vessel  about  the  same  size,  brought  from  Sydney,  are 
fitted  out  from  Wellington  for  the  whale-fishery. 


OIL  AND  WHALEBONE.' 


Ids 


3. — Shore  yishbries  depending  on  the  Port. 
A.  Season  ended  Nov.  30,  1847. 


Hame  of  Station. 


Owner  of 
Station. 


Tuns  of 

Black 

Oil. 


Tons  of 
Whale- 
bone. 


No.  of 
BoaU. 


No.  of 
Men. 


Middle  Island  (east  coast). 
Banks*  Peninsula 

t*  »»         •••••. 

»t  t»        • 

Moerangi 

Waikouaiti 

Island  Bay 

Kaikora 

»»         •«... 

Cook*s  Strait.  Cloudy  Bay 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound 

»»  »»  

Kapiti 

Koroiwa  (near  Mana)  . . 
Taranaki 

East  Coast,  Hatches  Bay 
and  its  vicinity. 

Cape  Kidnapper  

Wairoa    

Waikokopu 

Mawid 

Long  Point 

Portland  Island 


Price ...... 

Wetherell. . 
Woods  .... 

Hughes .... 

Jones 

Bhodes .... 
Fitaherbert 

Ames 

Fyfe 

Doherty  .. 
Guard  .... 
Thorns .... 
GiUett  .... 
Wilson  .... 
Brown  .... 
Rundell    . . 


Morris  .... 
Lewis  .... 
Morrison  .. 
Babbington 

Ellis 

Mansfield . . 


tuns  gall. 
65 

•  • 

53 


30 
t3 
45 
85* 
4 


60 


tons  cwt. 
8      0 

•  • 

2       2 


16 

12 

I       7 

1     10 


22 

19 

10 

8 


18 
24 
28 
12 
38 
26 


10 
0 
8 
8 


12 

18 

9 

5 

18 

13 


8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


460     60 


15 


51 


27 

7 
18 
16 
16 
18 
80 
20 
30 
38 
14 
14 
16 

8 
15 
13 


20 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 


408 


*  7  tuns  sperm  oil  also  taken. 
B.  Summary  of  Five  Tears, 


Tear. 

Tuns 
OU. 

Tons 
Bone. 

No.  of  Men 
employed. 

No.  of  Boats 
employed. 

RzMAmu. 

1843 

1844 

1845a 

18466 

1847c 

Totals 

1»289 

1,130 

970 

8184 

4674 

65 
48 

36:10 
28:    8 
15:    9 

768 
673 
774 
618 
408 

91 
85 
91 
G9 
51 

a  Of  this  33  tuns  were 
sperm. 

b  Do.        13    do.    do. 

c  Do.         7    do.    do. 

The  proportion  for  the 
former  years  cannot  ac- 
curately be  ascertained. 

4.675 

193:    7 

During  these  five  years,  the  value  of  this  produce  at 
Wellington  has  varied  thus : — 

Black  Oil,  from  £19  to  £15  per  tun. 
Sperm    „      „       02  „     60 
Whalebone  „     140  „  110 

8 


»» 


ton. 


194  DUTIES  AND  TAXES. 

The  total  valae  for  the  five  years,  may  therefore  be 
fairly  estimated  at  100,000/. 

4.— 'Customs'  Duties,*  1848. 

British  Spirits •  •  •  6s.  per  gallon. 

Foreign  Spirits 5«.  per  gallon. 

Cigars,  Cheroots,  and  Snuff 2s.  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  manufaotured Is.  per  lb. 

■   unmanufactured 9d.  per  lb. 

On  all  guns,  or  weapons  of  any  description,  gnn-  \  q^  .  . 

powder,  shot,  lead,  or  munitions  of  war J       ^  *  * 

Wines 20  per  cent. 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  cider  and  perry 15  per  cent. 


On  all  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  of  Bri 

tish  produce  or  manufacture 
On  all  other  goods,  wares,   and  merchandise,  of 

Foreign  produce  or  manufacture 


10  per  cent. 
12J  per  cent. 


Free  of  Duty, 

Glass  bottles,  imported  full. 

Bullion  and  coin. 

Horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  other  lire  animals. 

Seeds,  bulbs,  and  plants. 

Printed  books,  (not  being  account  books.) 

Spirits  and  Tobacco  under  Bond  at  Wellington, 
January  1,  1848:-— Brandy,  5892  gallons;  Rum, 
10,196  do.;  Gin,  3018  do;  Whisky,  91  do.;  Liqueurs, 
6  do.;  Tobacco,  manufactured,  50,686  lbs.;  ditto,  unma- 
nufactured, 3660  lbs. 

XV.— FEES  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  TAXES. 

A  Fee  of  Forty  Pounds  sterling  per  annum  is 
demanded  for  an  Auctioneer's  Licence,  under  the 
Ordinance  of  Council,  No.  10,  of  Session  HI.,  1844. 

For  every  Publican's  Licence  Thirty  Pounds  sterling 
per  annum,   authorized  by  the   14th  clause  of  the 

*  Levied  under  an  Ordinance  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  No.  14,  of  Session  YII.,  1840. 

f  The  importation  of  gunpowder,  or  any  munition  of  war,  except 
under  certain  restrictions  therein  set  forth,  is  forbidden  by  Ordinance 
No.  1,  of  Session  YI.,  1845,  still  in  operation. 
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Ordinance  of  Council,  No.  12,  of  Session  IL,  1842. 
Provisional  Licences  granted  bj  any  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  a  new  Settlement,  Forty  Pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  authorized  by  the  3drd  clause  of  same' 
Ordinance. 

Under  the  Amended  Licensing  Ordinance,  Session 
IIL,  No.  21,  1844,  "Bush  Licences"  are  granted  for 
the  convenience  of  Travellers,  at  rates  fixed  by  the* 
Governor  and  Executive   Council,  according  to  the 
traffic  of  the  place. 

A  Fee  of  Twenty  Shillings  is  demanded  on  the  issue 
of  a  Crown  Grant,  under  the  authority  of  the  "  Fees  on 
Crown  Chrants  Ordinance^  No.  11,  of  Session  VII., 
1846. 

Fees  are  also  authorized  by  various  Ordinances  to  be 
levied  on  transactions  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  or 
Sheriff's  Office,  and  in  the  Land  Claims  Office,  and  on 
the  Registration  of  Deeds. 


XVI.— GOVERNMENT  BEVENUE  &  EXPENDITUBE,  1846.« 

Receipts. 

Ordinary.  £      s,  d. 

Cofltoms     6509  10  6 

Fees  and  Fines  of  Snpreme  Court   165    4  6 

„         „        Police        „        08  13  0 

Fees  of  the  Court  of  Requestsf    

Fees  on  the  Registration  of  Deeds 25    0  4 

Fees  on  the  issue  of  Crown  Grants 36  10  6 

Droits  of  the  Crown 6    3  6 

Publicans'  Licences 460  13  5 

Auctioneers' do .*...  160    0  0 

Property  Bate  (arrears) • 0    7  6 

Total  Oydinary 7462    3    2 

*  For  Accounts  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  during  1847,  and 
of  Revenue  since  1840,  see  Appendix  B. 

+  The  Fees  are  retained  by  the  Commissioner  under  special 
authority. 
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Incidental, 

Surcharges  recovered 

Balance  of  adfanoes  made  to  officers  under  Imprest 


£ 

s. 

d. 

17 

15 

1 

155 

8 

1 

Total  Incidental    173    3    2 


In  aid  of  Revenue. 

Remittances  from  Colonial  Treasurer 4000    0    0 

Repayment  by  Police  Magistrate  at  Akaroa,  of  a  sum 

remitted  him  in  excess  of  amonnt  required  to 

meet  expenses  of  department 100    0    0 

Proceeds  of  Bills  drawn  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

on  the  British  Treasury 17,500    0    0 

Special  Debenture  Certificates  receiyed  from  Colonial 

Treasurer 


Total  in  aid  of  Reyenue    . , 
Total  Receipts 

DiSBUBSEMEHTB. 

Civil  Establishment, 

Estab.  of  his  Excellency  Lieutenant  Governor 
Bep.  of  his  Hon.  the  Superintendent 

„    the  Sub-Treasurer 

„    Customs   

„    Harbour  Master 

„    Medical  Officer    

„    Assistant- Surveyor 

„    Protector  of  Aborigines   

Government  Brig  "  Victoria'*    


71 

0  1 

21,671 

0  1 

29,306 

6  5 

£         8, 

d. 

65  6 

0 

1036  10 

9 

126  11 

3 

584  4 

3 

310  11 

1 

160  0 

0 

458  4 

0 

177  14  10 

196  8 

7 

TotalCivil     3115  10    9 


Judicial. 

Supreme  Court  .,.,•,, 1383  19  7 

Sberiflf  and  Gaols 665  14  8 

Courts  of  Requests   269  0  0 

Registrar  ef  Deeds    46  16  1 

Coroners    .'.  24  0  6 

Police    3382  11  11 

Crown  Prosecutions  and  Witnesses 74  17  0 


TotalJudicial    ,.       5746  19     9 
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DitBVBSBMSVTS — Continued, 

Pvhlic  Works  and  Buildings.  £      a  d 

Erecting  powder  magazine  on  Mount  Cook   78  15  0 

Towards  erection  of  Native  Hospital 100    0  0 

„        „         Poriraa  Barracks 600    0  0 

Boads  and  Bridges    4840    0  0 

Total  Works  and  Boildings {^668  15  0 

Militia  and  Works  of  Defence    4465  10  5 

Miscellaneous, 
Advances  to  his  Honour  the  Superintendent  for 

defraying  petty  expenses    304  16  0 

Interpreters 177    0  6 

Surcharges  repaid 6    0  0 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Office  Furniture 179     9  6 

Travelling  expenses  to  officers  on  special  duty  ....  54    6  8 

Commission  on  negotiation  of  Treasury  BiUs    ....  875    0  0 

Presents  to  Natives 125    9  6 

Supplies  to  persons  plundered  on  the  Hutt    103     1  10 

Purchase,  &^.,  gun-hoat  for  Porirua  Harhour    ....  100  17  11 

Repayment  excess  Property-rate  levied    310  0 

„        advances  by  Union  Bank  of  Australia  . .  216    0  0 

M        surcharge  Spirit  Licence 10    0  0 

Purchase  of  Land  for  Natives  in  exchange  for  culti- 
vations on  the  river  Hutt 350    0  0 

Interest  paid  on  Funded  Debentures  81  18  5 

Cash  Balance  (being  one-fourth)  paid  in  exchange 

of  old  for  Funded  Debentures    1138  16  3 

Gratuity  to  military  mess,  Porirua,  for  messing  civil 

officers 50    0  0 

Advances  in  aid  of  other  Sub-treasuries 2810    4  7 

„          „          Military  Chest ♦lOOO    0  0 

Debenture  Certificates  issued 37  17  1 

Total  Miscellaneous 7564    8  3 

Total  Disbursements    <.X26,561    4  2 

The  above  Statement  includes  the  arrears  of  previous  years. 
It  also  includes  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  **  Petre."    See 
next  Chapter. 

There  are  three  Cemeteries,  all  in  most  picturesque 

situations,  and  remote  from  any  part  of  the  town  where 

*  Repaid  by  the  Commissariat  to  the  Auckland  Treasury. 
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many  dwellings  are  likel j  to  be  erected.  The  largest 
the  Cemetery  used  by  all  Protestants,  both  White  and 
Native.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  have 
each  a  separate  piece  of  ground  allotted  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead. 

There  is  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  is  well  8up« 
ported,  has  a  tolerable  Library  and  collection  of  scien- 
tific articles,  and  occasionally  is  well  attended,  to  hear 
a  lecture  from  some  of  the  more  learned  Colonists. 

A  Branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  affords 
some  assistance  in  the  transaction  of  money  affairs,  and 
supplies  the  paper  currency  of  the  Settlements.  In  a 
succeeding  Chapter,  there  is  a  short  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  company,  having  a  complete 
monopoly  of  such  business,  manages  its  affairs  in  New 
Zealand.  The  office  is  at  a  neat  wooden  house  in 
Manners-street.  The  present  manager  is  Mr.  A.  Mac* 
donald. 

There  is  also  a  Savings  Bank,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  or  three  years,  and  is  managed  by 
Directors,  consisting  of  the  principal  Colonists  of  all 
classes. 

Statbhbkt  of  thb  Wsllikotov  Savings  Ban^,  July  6,  to 

OCTOBBB  4,  1847 1 

Number  of  aocoants  brought  forward    •     90 

,,  I,        opened  during  the  aboye  period,    10 

118 
Number  of  a^eountB  closed  during  the  above  period,    12 

Carried  forward  106 

5B  accounts  have  been  bpened  by  iudiviciuais  (^seven 
of  them  being  aborigines^  which  58  accounts 

now  amount  to  the  sum  of £751    4    B 

40  accounts  have  been  opened  by  parties  in  trust  for 

others  in  the  sum  of 208  10    3 

8  accounts  have  been  opened  for  public  funds  in  the 
names  of  friendly  and  benevolent  societies,  &c., 
in  the  sum  of   288  16    7 

106  X1248  11    6 


^VP_/'.J..  'V  >" 
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Statement  of  Wellikoton  Sayinob  "Qhinvi^continned. 

Assets  of  the  Bank. 

Debentnres  on  Land  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest, 

reckoned  at  par  jel242     3     9 

Cash  in  Union  Bank  of  Australia 192  14    6 

1434  18     3 
Dedact  liabilities  as  above 1248  11     7 

Nominal  balance  in  favour  of  the  bank £186    6     9 

E.  and  0.  E.  ^— — 

Wellingtont  Oct.  4, 1847.      (Signed)  J.  Woodward,  Actuary. 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  Wellington  Savings  Bank  fob  the 
Quabteb  ending  Oct.  4, 1847. 

Dr, 

To  balance  of  deposits  as 

per  last  report    £1178     16     11 

py  amount  of  weekly  de- 
posits  received  as 
under : — 

1847.  July  12,  week  end- 
ing this  day £27     5     6 

19  „  „  7  10     6 

26  „  „  24  18  0 
Aug.     2        „          „  0    8     6 

9  „  „  12  17  0 
16  „  „  43  8  6 
23  „  „  59  4  0 
30  „  „  25  8  6 
Sept.  6  „  „  18  0  0 
13   „    „    33  5  0 

20  „     „     2  8  0 

27  „  „  0  5  0 
Oct.  4  „  „  6  10  6 
Interest  added  to  various 

amounts  withdrawn  . .       3    8    0 

' 264  17    0 

£1443  13  13 

To  balance  of  interest  as  per  last  report      3  16    0 
Less  amount  added  to  accounts  with- 
drawn    • i 3    8    0 

0    8    0 

£1444     1  11 
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Balance  Sheet  ot  Wellington  Sayings  BASK.-'^otitifmed. 

Or. 


By  amounts  withdrawn  as  under : 
18JL7.  July  26,  week  end- 
ing this  day £22     2 

Aug.     2        „          „        134  16 
16        „           „             1  10 

10 
5 
0 

30 

>» 

3    0 

0 

Sept.  20 
Oct.      4 

11    3 
22  10 

0 
2 

£10d     2    5 


Nomhial  Value.  Cost. 

By  funded  debentures  ou  hand 

as  per  last  report  . .  £1342     3     9     1150     0     0 

Less  2  deposited  in  Co- 
lonial Treasury  against 
cash  received  by  autho- 
rity from  the  Governor  100    0     0       100     0    0 


By  chai-ges  paid  Actuary 
one  quarter    

By  cash  in  Union  Bank 
of  Australia 


£1242    3     9 


1060    0     0 

6     5     0 

192  14     6 

£1444    1  11 


{Signed) 


Geo.  Moobe 
Geo.  Hvnteb 


u 


Auditon, 


A  wooden  ^J;uiilding  near  the  Bank,  erected  by  sub- 
scription,-is  called  the  Exchange.  The  newspapers  of 
the  neighbouring  Colonies  are  to  be  found  there;  but 
except  for  public  meetings,  balls,  or  horticultural  flhows, 
the  building  is  rarely  used.  The  Council  of  the  first 
Wellington  Corporation  used  to  meet  in  it,  in  the  years 
1842-3. 

There  are  two  or  three  Hotels,  in  which  very  good 
accommodation  is  to  be  had.  Tl^e  principal  '"ne  is 
"  Barrett's,"  a  large  wooden  two-storied  house,  opposite 
the  Public  Jetty,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Attached  to  this  Hotel,  is  a  roomy,  well-fitted  sub- 
scription billiard-room,  and  a  large  apartment  above, 
used  for  balls,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Freemasons' 
Lodge. 
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At  the  Te  Aro,  or  southern  end  of  the  town,  is  the 
**  Ship,"  a  tolerably  good  Hotel.  There  are  several  other 
Taverns  and  public-houses  scattered  along  the  main 
thoroughfares.  At  one  of  these  a  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows meets;  at  another,  Jenkins's  "New  Zealander," 
there  are  liverj  stables. 

Besides  the  Stores  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  there 
are  many  miscellaneous  shops,  in  which  almost  any- 
thing may  be  bought.  A  few,  however,  confine 
themselves  to  a  distinct  business;  such  as  butchers, 
bakers,  fishmongers,  (who  also  deal  in  greengrocery,) 
plumbers  and  glaziers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
and  blacksmiths.  There  is  also  a  hair-cutter  and  per- 
fumer, a  watch-maker,  a  shop  for  grocery  on  one  side 
and  haberdashery  on  the  other,  and  there  was,  not  long 
ago,  a  cigar  shop«  But  the  great  show-shop  of  the 
young  town  has  long  been  "  Medical  Hall,"  which 
parades  its  red  and  blue  bottles,  vases  of  tooth-brushes, 
and  heaps  of  sponges,  phials,  mortars,  and  hieroglyphic 
labels.  The  visitor  is  supplied,  too,  with  excellent 
soda  water,  made  on  the  premises,  and  the  windows  are 
filled  with  Cockney  puffs  of  ointments  and  horse  medi- 
cines. The  doctor's  shop  being  opposite  the*  Public 
Jetty,  and  situated  between  the  principal  Hotel  and 
the  Garrison  Mess-room,  is  a  lounge  much  frequented 
by  the  few  idlers  of  the  town,  and  by  the  rural  resi- 
dents on  their  necessary  visits. 

A  wooden  building,  near  the  Jetty,  is  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Law  Courts.  In  New  Zealand,  both 
barristers  and  solicitors  are  allowed  to  combine  the  busi- 
ness of  those  two  separate  professions  in  England.  The 
gentlemen  so  acting  at  Wellington  in  March,  1848, 
were  Messrs.  Brandon,  Cheesman,  Fox  (Attorney- 
General),  Hart,  King,  Ross,  and  D.  Wakefield  (Crown 
Solicitor  and  Counsel  for  the  natives). 

A  Horticultural  Society  has  been  established  since 
1841;  which  receives  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  from  that 
of  London,  and  distributes  them  among  its  members. 
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This  Society  also  holds  shows  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  every  three  months,  and  gives  small  prizes 
for  excellence  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of 
cottagers*  gardens.  Its  officers  are  as  follows:  Patron 
— The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand ;  President — Colonel 
Wakefield ;  Secretary — J.  E.  Featherstone,  M.  D.; 
Treasurer — R,  Stokes. 

The  Garrison  Mess-room,  formerly  the  house  of  the 
Wakefield  Club,  stands  on  the  beach  road,  close  to  Bar- 
rett's Hotel  and  Medical  Hall. 

There  is  a  very  good  Cricket  Club  at  Wellington; 
and  this  really  English  game  is  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  the  different  distinctions  of  civilians,  military, 
officials,  8cc.,  affi)rding  some  emulation  in  matches. 

A  festival  is  held  at  Wellington  on  or  about  the 
22nd  January  in  each  year,  to  commemorate  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  the  first  Colonists  landed 
at  Pitone.  A  subscription  is  entered  into  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  day:  a  conotmittee  is  appointed  to  ex- 
pend the  fund,  and  prizes  are  given  for  horse  and  foot 
races,  rifle-shooting,  wrestling,  and  other  rural  sports; 
rowing  and  sailing  matches,  &c, ;  and  one  or  two  pub- 
lic balls  are  given  on  this  and  the  succeeding  days.  A 
feast  of  rice  and  sugar,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
prizes  for  canoe  and  horse-racing,  are  also  provided  for 
the  natives  resident  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Two  Newspapers  are  published,  each  twice  a-week. 
These  are  the  "  Wellington  Spectator  and  CooKs 
Strait  Chmrdiany^ and  the  "  Wellington  Independent,^* 
At  the  two  printing-offices,  stationery  of  every  kind  is 
sold.  At  the  office  of  the  former  newspaper  has  been 
published  yearly,  since  1843,  the  "  Cook^s  Strait  AU 
manacy^  from  which  numerous  extracts  have  been 
made  in  this  book.  The  following  were  the  contents 
of  the  1848  number: — 

"  Preface,  Signa.1  Station,  Duties,  Principal  Articles  of  the  Ca* 
lendar,  Almanack,  Gardeners'  Calendar,  Latitude,  Longitude,  &c., 
of  Port  Kicholson  and  Nelsob,  Table  of  Port  Establishment  of  the 
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principal  Hirbonn,  &c.,  of  New  Zealand,  Table  for  finding  High- 
trater,  Right  Ascension,  Declination,  and  Meridian  passage  of  the 
principal  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Eclipses,  New  Zea- 
land Itinerary,  List  of  Whaling  Stations,  List  of  Ordinances  passed 
in  1847,  Principal  Occurrences  of  1 847,  Military  and  Naval  Direc- 
tory, Directory  for  the  Southern  Settlements,  Weather  Table,  &c.. 
Statistics,  Sx" 

A  few  numbers  are  published  in  London  by  Longman 
and  Co.,  of  Patemoster-row. 

The  Postal  arrangements  for  New  Zealand  are  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  general  de- 
fectiveness of  our  regulations  for  Maritime  and  Colo- 
nial postage,  and  also  of  the  absence  of  any  regular 
packets  between  New  Zealand  and  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  To  and  from  England,  direct,  however,  the 
greater  number  of  ships  arrive  at  or  depart  from  Wel- 
lington; and  these,  although  varying  in  regularity  with 
the  progress  of  emigration  and  of  commerce,  afford  the 
most  certain  mode  of  conveyance.  Next  best,  is  to 
send  letters  via  Sydney^  between  which  port  and  Lon- 
don there  is  a  regular  line  of  mail  packets  (sailing- 
vessels).  The  letters  have  still  to  find  their  way  as 
they  best  can  between  Sydney  and  any  port  in  New 
Zealand.  Letters  sent  from  New  Zealand  to  the  ports 
of  India  by  vessels  happening  to  sail  thither,  generally 
arrive  in  England  safely  and  expeditiously  by  the 
Overland  Mail;  but  letters  cannot  be  sent  by  that 
route  from  England,  as  there  are  no  arrangements  for 
forwarding  mails  from  India  to  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies. A  similar  facility  exists  in  favour  of  letters  sent 
from  New  Zealand  to  England  via  Valparaiso;  but 
these  must  be  directed  to  the  care  of  some  agent  at  the 
latter  place;  as  our  Consul  there  is  in  no  way  em- 
powered to  facilitate  and  enforce  the  sending  on  of  any 
mail-bag  by  the  Steamers  to  Panama.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  master  of  the  ship  may,  if  he  chooses,  keep 
the  mail-bag  for  months  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  take  it  round  Cape  Horn  after  all.  It  would  be 
almost  hopeless  to  send  a  letter  ta  New  Zealand  vi& 
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Panama  and  Valparaiso  ;  because,  owing  to  the  pre- 
yalence  of  the  westerly  winds  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, comparatively  few  sailing  vessels  return  to  the 
eastward,  and  those  that  do  are  obliged  to  shape  a  very 
circuitous  course.  The  mails  between  the  different  ports 
of  New  Zealand  are  carried,  from  time  to  time,  by  such 
vQ3sels  as  happen  to  be  sailing;  and  the  only  regular 
mail  yet  established  is  one  which  is  carried  every  fort- 
night over-land^  partly  by  the  patrols  of  the  mounted 
police,  and  partly  by  natives,  between  Wellington  and 
Auckland,  by  way  of  Petre  and  New  Plymouth. 

Owing  to  all  these  irregularities,  the  cost  of  sending 
a  letter  from  England  to  any  part  of  New  Zealand  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  of  a  number  of  varying 
rates,  such  as  the  ship-letter  rate,  for  one  or  two 
voyages  as  the  case  may  be;  the  Colonial  rate  of 
India,  or  of  some  other  Colony  through  which  the 
letter  may  have  passed;  the  Overland  Mail  rate;  and 
lastly,  the  local  postage  rate  in  New  Zealand.  An 
ordinary  ship-letter,  carried  the  whole  distance  from 
London  to  Wellington  in  the  same  private  ship,  is 
charged  at  the  enormous  rate  of  eight-pence  at  each 
end,  or  one  shilling  and  four-pence  in  the  whole  for 
every  half-ounce  weight.  Newspapers  are  also  charged 
at  this  rate  by  private  ships,  and  this  charge  amounts 
to  a  virtual  prohibition  of  them  in  the  Colony.  At  one 
time  piles  of  English  newspapers  used  to  lie  in  the 
post-office  in  Wellington,  the  postage  remaining  un- 
paid by  those  to  whom  they  were  directed;  now  they 
are  sent  as  parcels.  It  seems  strange,  that  with  a  pos- 
tage system  in  England  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud,  the  conveyance  of  letters  from  England  to  her 
Colonies,  and  between  the  Colonies  themselves,  should 
be  so  grossly  mismanaged. 

An  Omnibus  was  started  early  in  1 847,  to  run  twice 
a  week  from  the  Ship  Hotel  at  Te  Aro,  Wellington,  to 
Aglionby  and  back.  The  distance  is  about  nine  miles; 
the  fare  either  way  was  four  shillings. 


„      Trmsurerand  Re-^  ,^  p 

cetver  Creneral 
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The  following  is  a  brief  Directory  for  Wellington  on 
some  points  not  above  mentioned: — 

^^mlZ^'^.^.f.!^^}  •J"'"'  ^^'  Ey^^'  ^- 

Private  Secretary  W.  Gisborne,  Esq. 

Native  Secretary    H.  T.  Kemp,  Esq. 

Colonial  Secretary *  Alfred  Domett,  Esq. 

Officer  Commanding  Troops,,,  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  A. 

M'Clevertj. 

Judge  of  Supreme  Court  H.  S.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Registrar  do,  8c  Commissioner  1  t»   -o   o^  -n^ 

of  Court  of  RequesU  ...  )  ^-  ^-  ^^^^^  ^^- 

Attorney  Creneral  William  Fox,  Esq. 

Crown   Solicitor,  and  Legal'l 

Adviser  and  Standing  [-  Daniel  Wakefield,  Esq. 
Counsel  for  the  Natives  } 

Sheriff  Sf  Resident  Magistrate  Henry  St.  Hill,  Esq. 

Justices  of  the  Peace Lieut.   Colonel  W.  A. 

M*Cleverty;  Lieut.  Col.  C.  E.  Gold,  commanding 
65th  regt. ;  Major  J.  Patience,  65th  regt. ;  Major 
A.  F.  W.  Wyatt,  65th  regt. ;  Major  C.  A.  Arney, 
58th  regt.;  Captain  G.  F.  Murray,  65th  regt.; 
Captain  A.  H.  Russell,  58th  regt. ;  Henry  St.  Hill, 
Esq.;  The  Hon.  H.  W.  Petre;'P.  D.  Hogg,  R.  R. 
Strang,  A.  E.  M*Donogh,  D.  S.  Durie,  A.  R. 
Chetham  Strode,  H.  T.  Kemp,  W.  Wakefield,  C. 
Clifford,  W.  M.  Smith,  W.  Swainson,  F.R.S., 
E.  Daniell,  A.  M*Donald,  R.  Baker,  W.  Hickson, 
W.  Fitzherbert,  A.  Ludlam,  A.  Hort,  A.  Domett, 
and  W.  Fox,  Esqs. 

Inspector  of  Police D.  S.  Durie,  Esq. 

Deputy  do,  A.Chetham  Strode,Esq. 

Government  Surveyor  ......,..T.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

*  Members  of  £xecativo  CouuciU 

T 
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Collector  of  Customs *....P.  D.  Hogg,  Esq. 

Coroner  and  Colonial  Sturgeon  J.Fitzgerald,  Esq.,M.D. 

Postmaster J.  Hoggard,  Esq. 

Harbour-Master    Charles  Sharp,  Esq. 

Principal  Agent  of  the  New 

Zealand  Company Col.  W.  Wakefield. 

Accountant  to  do .J.  Kelham,  Esq. 

There  are,  besides  the  Colonial  surgeon,  two  prac- 
titioners with  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  three  others. 

The  Colonial  Hospital  at  Wellington  was  opened  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1847.  The  building  is  two 
stories  high,  of  brick  plastered  with  Roman  cement  out- 
side, the  plan  being  made  for  the  addition  of  two  large 
wings.  It  is  now  capable  of  holding  fourteen,  or  in 
case  of  emergency,  eighteen  patients.  From  the  date 
of  opening  up  to  the  1 9th  of  January,  1 848,  thirty-one 
patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  eight  were  Europeans, 
and  twenty-three  natives.  Of  these,  two  Europeans 
and  three  natives  died;  two  Europeans  and  fourteen 
natives  (one  since  dead)  were  discharged  cured.  Seventy 
native  and  eight  European  out-patients  also  received 
medical  treatment  during  the  same  space  of  time;  of 
whom  one,  a  native  child,  died,  and  sixty-one  were 
cured.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  at  the  end  of  his  very  interest- 
ing Official  report*  on  the  2lBt  of  January,  1848,  says, 
in  a  note:— 

'*  The  fevers  iimongst  the  natives  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  conta- 
gious character,  but  generally  the  effect  of  inflammatory  action  iu 
some  part  of  the  body.    There  are  very  few  cases  amongst  the  white 

people With  the  exception  of  the  late  prevailing  epidemic, 

influenza,  and  subsequently  hooping  cough,  this  climate  is,  generally 
speaking,  healthy  for  Europeans.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the 
diseases  amongst  the  native  population  is  no  criterion  of  the  climate 
as  regards  the  white  people,  for  there  are  causes  operating  among 
the  natives  which  fully  explain  the  difference  of  effect  on  the  two 
populations." 

♦  New  Zealand  Government  Gazette,  (Province  of  New  Munster,) 
vol,  i.  No,  7,  Feb,  3nd,  1848,  page  31, 
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There  are  twelve  Mercantile  Firms,  one  Custom* 
house  Agent,  and  four  Auctioneers. 

The  New  Zealand  Pacific  Lodge  of  Freemasons^ 
No.  758,  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  holds  its 
meetings  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month,  at 
the  Masonic  Hall,  adjoining  Barrett's  Hotel. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows^  Manchester 
Unityy  Britannia  Lodge^  holds  meetings  on  every  Mon- 
day evening. 

The  Loyal  Antipodean  'Lodge  holds  meetings  on 
every  Wednesday  evening. ' 

MiLITABT. 

The  Oommander-iU'Chie/f  His  Excellency  Major-General  G.  D. 
Pitt,  K.  H*,  resides  at  Auckland. 

Officer  Commanding  the  Troops  in  the  Province  of  New  Munster, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  W.  A.  M'Cleyerty,  who  is  also  Deputy-Quarter' 
Master-  General. 

Major  o/Brigadey  Captain  E.  M.  O'Connell,  99th  regiment. 

There  is  a  Staff-surgeon  at  Wellington ;  and  a  Staff-assistant 
surgeon  at  Wanganui* 

There  are  two  Deputy-assistant-commissary  generals  at  Welling- 
ton, and  one  at  Wanganui. 

There  are  al^o  a  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  a 
captain  of  Eoyal  Engineers,  and  a  clerk  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
quartered  in  the  province  of  New  Munster. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  60th  regiment,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  E.  Gold 
commanding,  are  at  Wellington,  and  also  a  detachment  of  the  56th 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Major  C.  A.  Amey. 

There  are  detachments  of  hoth  regiments  at  Wanganui,  under  the 
command  of  Major  A.  F.  W.  Wyatt,  65th  regiment;  and  also  at  the 
different  stockades  at  Porirua  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Hutt. 

The  precise  number  of  men  composing  these  garrisons  is  not 
known:  probably  from  800  to  1000. 

Naval. 

New  Zealand  has  been  recently  made  a  separate  Naval  Station. 
Captain  Erskine  has  been  appointed  to  its  command,  and  is  now 
on  his  way  thither  in  tlie  Havana^  22  guns.  It  is  supposed 
that  Auckland  will  be  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Naval  Station; 
but  at  least  one  man-of-war  is  generally  stationed  at  Wellington. 

*  See  next  Chapter. 
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Tbe  other  men-of-war  on  the  station  in  Mareh,  18^,  were  the 
following : — 

H.  M.  Steamer  Inflexible,  6  gnns,  Commander  J.  C.  Hoseason. 
Oone  to  Bombay  to  be  docked,  but  will  be  replaced  by  another 
steamer  from  the  East  Indian  Station. 

H.  M.  S.  Dido,  26  gnns,  Captain  John  Balfour  Maxwell.  At 
Auckland.  ' 

H.  M.  S.  Calliope^  26  guns,  Captain  Edward  Stanley.  At 
Auckland. 

H.  M.  S.  Racehorse,  18  guns,  Commander  E.  Sotheby.  At 
Wellington. 

U.  M.  Steamer  Acheron,  Captain  E.  Lort  Stokes,  is  on  her  way 
to  New  Zealand,  via  Madeira,  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Western  Australia, 
and  Sydney,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  marine  survey  of 
the  coasts  of  New  Zealand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Coastj  Country,  and  Mivers^  N,W.  of  Wellington  District. —  Wan^ 
ganui  River. — Sailing  Directions. — Rural  District. — Town  of 
Petre. — Statistics, — Naiive  Rebellion. — Climate. — Hams  and 
Bacon. — Native  Population, — Coal. — Inland  Navigation. — 
Foot-paths. — Garrison. 

Beyond  tbe  North-western  corner  of  what  has  been 
described,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Chapter,  as  tbe 
Wellington  district,  the  sandy  beach,  backed  by  a 
broad  belt  of  level,  or  gently  undulating,  and  fertile 
country,  continues  to  trend  to  the  N.W.  towards  Cape 
Egmont.  This  belt  attains  its  greatest  breadth  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Rangitikei 
and  its  tributaries.  Seventeen  miles  N.W.  of  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  the  Turakina  river,  fordable  at 
low  water,  flows  into  the  sea;  and  three  miles  further 
on,  the  Wangaihu,  also  fordable  at  low  water.  This 
last  river  has  its  source  in  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Ruapehu 
mountain,  and  thus  waters  a  considerable  tract  of 
country. 

The  country  between  tbe  Manawatu  and  the  Wan- 
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gaihu  is  generally  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  character, 
including  large  tracts  of  heavily-timbered  land,  as  well 
as  a  great  extent  of  grassy  pasture  land. 

Nine  miles  beyond  the  Wangaihu  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Wanganui  river.  This  river  has  its  source  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  Tonga  Riro  mountain,  and  flows 
along  a  bed  of  about  200  miles  in  length,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  swollen  by  several  considerable  tribu* 
taries. 

The  foUowing  sailing  directions  are  extracted  from 
the  Cook's  StraU  Almanac  for  1846  :— 

"RivEB  Wanganui  (Heads) ;  S.  lat.  39°  57'  19";  E.  long.  175° 
2'  8"  ;  T.  of  H.  W.  F.  and  C.  10  hr.  20min. ;  Sp.  rise  9  ft. 

"  From  5  to  8  feet  water  in  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  low-water 
spring  tides  ^  hetween  the  heads,  0  to  14  feet :  the  Bluff  called  the 
'  Landguaxd'  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  two  miles  from  the 
heads ;  about  half  a  mile  above  the  lower  end  of  it  the  water  shal- 
lows, but  deepens  soon  after;  the  Town  of  Petre  is  four  miles 
from  the  heads ;  abreast  of  the  town  there  is  from  8  to  24  feet  water 
at  low-water  spring  tides ;  and  under  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  opposite  the 
town,  30  to  41  feet. 

"  Vessels  coming  from  Kapiti  {Entry  Itland)  must  steer  N.  by 
W.  for  fifty-five  miles  ;  on  maldng  the  land,  the  Landguard  is  the 
most  prominent  object  as  a  dark  steep  bluff;  on  nearing  the  shore, 
the  Cliffs,  one  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  heads,  will  be  seen  ;  also  the 
Castle  Ci^  and  Beacon,  Taupiri,  or  the  Devil's  Thumb,  (the 
highest  mountaiiL  visible  in  that  direction  except  Tongariro,  and  ap- 
pearing as  a  double  hump,)  and  Tongariro,  are  in  a  line  with  the 
heads,  bearing  N.  19°  12'  E. 

"  As  the  bar  is  a  shifting  one,  vessels  must  look  out  for  smooth 
water  to  enter  in.'' 

The  CJlydeside,  a  barque  of  250  tons  burthen,  en- 
tered the  river  in  1841;  and,  though  she  was  run 
aground  through  not  keeping  in  the  right  channel,  she 
both  entered  and  went  out  again  without  the  slightest 
damage. 

37,700  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  one  half  lies 
on  either  side  of  the  rivcir,  and  the  most  inland  point 
of  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  have  been 
laid  out  here  as  a  rural  district;  in  which  254  sections 
of  100  acres  each  have  been  selected  by  purchasers  from 

t2 
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the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  27  reserved  for  the 
natives. 

The  general  character  of  this  land  is  level  and  open; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  consists  of  table^lands, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  lying  at  elevations  varying 
from  6  or  8  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
Groves  of  timber,  both  large  and  small,  are  scattered 
irregularly  over  this  district;  but  the  most  thickly 
wooded  parts  are  generally  those  which  lie  lowest,  and 
the  steep  sides  of  the  picturesque  gullies,  which  nu- 
merous tributary  streams  have  cut  out  of  the  table* 
land  on  their  way  to  the  river.  East  of  the  river's 
mouth,  the  high  table-land  does  not  reach  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  coast;  but  on  the  western  side  it 
forms  stratified  argillaceous  cliffs,  containing  recent 
shells  and  occasional  lignite,  which  are  washed  by  the 
sea  at  high  water. 

The  open  portions  of  this  district  are  covered  either 
with  high  fern,  or  with  the  mixed  growth  of  flax,  grass, 
and  shrubs,  which  has  been  already  described.  The 
soil,  even  on  the  highest  table-lands,  is  capable  of  very 
advantageous  cultivation;  and  that  of  the  lower  valleys 
is  still  more  fertile.  In  some  situations  a  little  drainage 
is  required,  to  let  off  the  surface  water;  but  this  land 
possesses  a  very  rich  soil.  There  are  several  fresh* 
water  lagoons,  in  which  eels  abound,  even  on  the 
highest  table-lands. 

The  Wanganui  river,  passing  through  a  great  ex- 
tent of  mountainous  country,  is  subject  to  very  strong 
freshets;  which,  however,  do  not  rise  above  its  present 
banks.  On  such  occasions,  the  surface  of  the  stream 
is  covered  with  pumice-stone,  from  the  volcanic  district 
round  Tonga  Riro,  and  drift-wood;  which  are  found  in 
large  quantities  all  along  the  northern  shore  of  Cook's 
Strait. 

The  site  of  the  Town  of  Petre,  about  four  miles  up 
the  west  bank,  contains  608  sections  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  each,  besides  reserves,  and  a  belt  for  public 
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purposes — thus  extending  in  all  over  807  acres.  It 
forms  nearly  a  square,  of  which  two  sides  are  bounded 
by  the  river,  and  a  third  by  a  steep  wooded  slope,  lead- 
ing  up  to  the  high  table-land.  The  situation  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque;  bold  cliffs  forming  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  town-site  itself  is  level,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  low  sand-ridges  covered 
with  fern.  On  one  of  these  ridges  is  built  the  stockade, 
in  which  a  detachment  of  troops  is  quartered. 

254  sections  have  been  selected  by  the  purchasers 
from  the  Company,  to  whom  these  town  allotments 
^'ere  granted  beyond  the  rural  sections  they  had  pur- 
chased, on  condition  that  the  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  select  town-sections  alternately  with,  and  to 
the  same  number  as,  the  purchasers. 

A  small  Church,  and  a  Lock-up-house,  a  Post-office, 
and  a  School,  all  of  wood,  constitute  the  only  public 
buUdings  of  the  little  Town,  which  has  not  more  than 
thirty  houses  in  it  altogether.  The  first  English  set- 
tlers arrived  from  Wellington  in  1842;  in  August  1845 
the  white  population  of  Wanganui  was  186:  and  there 
were  in  the  settlement  10  horses,  310  head  of  cattle, 
174  sheep,  and  159  goats;  and  89  acres  of  land  were 
under  cultivation.  Since  that  time,  although  no  regu- 
lar census  has  been  taken,  it  is  known  that  the  stock  of 
cattle  and  sheep  had  been  considerably  augmented 
by  importations  from  Wellington,  and  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  had  also  been  brought  imder  cultiva- 
tion. In  consequence,  however,  of  a  rebellion  among 
the  resident  natives,  which  broke  out  early  in  1847,* 
the  most  lamentable  disasters  have,  for  the  present^ 
destroyed  the  little  settlement.  By  the  last  accounts» 
the  principal  settlers  had  abandoned,  or  were  abandon* 
ing,  the  district,  the  homesteads  and  crops  having  been 
destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  killed  or 
driven  off  by  the  natives.     Some  of  the  settlers  have 

*  Seep.  84. 
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arrived  at  Nelson,  some  at  New  Pljmoiithy  and  otiiers 
at  Wellington,  with  the  remains  of  their  property;  and 
the  district  is  at  present  occnpied  by  a  force  of  some 
hundred  troops,  provided  with  armed  boats,  artillery, 
and  ammunition  of  every  description. 

The  Climate  of  Wanganui  is  comparatively  free  from 
the  constant  winds  which  blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wellington,  where  the  Strait  forms  a  narrow  funnel; 
and  it  has  been  likened  by  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  one  of 
the  principal  Colonists,  who  had  resided  for  many  years 
in  the  South  of  Spain,  near  Cadiz  and  Seville,  to  llie 
climate  of  that  oountiy,  but  with  the  addition  of  fre- 
quent showers. 

This  Settlement  had  already  become  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  the  hama  and  bacon  cured  there,  and  sent 
to  Wellington — ^wild  hogs  abounding  in  ail  ps^s  <^  the 
district.  Fish  of  ail  the  kinds  common  at  Wellington 
abound  off  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  the  kawai,  as 
well  as  smelts,  and  the  auo,  or  so-called  herring,  as* 
cend  the  river  with  the  flood-tide,  as  high  up  as  the 
Town.  Eels  are  also  obtained  in  plenty.  The  Rev. 
James  Taylor,  a  clergyman  employed  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  resides  near  the  native  village 
called  Putikiwaranui,  opposite  the  Town,  on  the  East 
bank,  and  used  to  officiate  in  the  English  Church. 

The  aboriginal  population  living  at  various  spots  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  very  accurate  census  in 
1843,  between  the  sea  and  the  pa  of  Pipiriki,  which  is 
situate  about  eighty  miles  up  the  river,  and  he  counted 
2200  souls ;  but  there  are  known  to  be  many  populous  vil- 
lages still  higher  up:  and  Grovemor  Grey,  in  a  despatch 
dated  July  1,  1847>*  which  describes  the  origin  and 
prospects  of  l^e  above-mentioned  hostilities,  estimates 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  residing  on  the  banka 
of  the  river  at  5000  souls,  of  whom  14^  are  fighting* 
men.     It  appears  that  about  600  or  700  fighting-men 

♦  Papers  (N.  Z,),  presented  to  both  Houses  in  December,  1847, 
page  59. 
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were  engaged  in  the  skirmishes  of  June  and  July  1847, 
with  the  troops.* 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary  called  Tangarakau, 
which  joins  the  river  from  the  W.  about  100  miles 
inland,  Coal  has  been  found  by  the  natives;  but  the 
numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation 
beyond  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  would 
prevent  this  resource  from  being,  at  present,  easily  made 
available  for  use  on  the  coast.  The  upper  part  of  the 
river's  course  lies  in  the  midst  ci  a  closely  wooded 
country^  mountainous  and  picturesque,  but  containing 
extensive  districts  of  fertile  and  desirable  land.  The 
natives  bring  the  hogs  which  they  catch,  and  the  produce 
of  their  cultivations,  to  the  sea  in  canoes,  some  of  which 
carry  a  cargo  of  a  ton  weight,  and  which  they  guide  over 
the  rapids  with  singular  dexterity.  The  return  voyage  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  long  poles,  in  handling  which 
they  are  also  very  skilful.  fVom  various  points  on  the 
river's  l^ank,  the  footpaths  in  common  use  by  the  na- 
tives strike  off  in  various  directions,  whether  towards 
Tonga  Biro  and  Lake  Taupo,  or  towards  the  head 
waters  of  the  Waitera  and  Mokau  rivers,  and  the  har- 
bour  of  Kawia,  which  are  on  the  West  coast,  North  of 
New  Plymouth.t 

The  present  garrison  of  Petre  consists  of  detach* 
ments  of  the  58th  and  65th  regiments,  and  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  under  the  command  of  Major  A.  F.  W. 
Wyatt;  and  it  amounted,  in  the  end  of  1847,  to  300  or 
400  men.  Migor  Wyatt  holds  the  appointment  of 
Besident  Magistrate;  and  S.  King,  Esq.,  is  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  this  Settlement. 

*  Papers  (N.  Z.),  presented  to  both  Houses,  3rd  February,  1848, 
page  8. 

t  See  Chaptet  VIII. 
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Thb  Nelson  district  may  be  shortly  described  as  all 
that  part  of  the  Middle  Island  which  lies  north  of  the 
forty-second  degree  of  south  latitude. 

In  about  that  latitude,  the  Kaikora  Mountains,  or 
Southern  Alps,  already  described  in  the  third  Chapter, 
page  41,  branch  off  into  numerous  lower  ranges,  which 
stretch  northwards  into  the  sea  at  various  points  on 
the  south  shore  of  Cook's  Strait.  Thus  one  range 
strikes  the  sea  at  Kaikora,  or  the  Lookers*on,  forming 
a  precipitous  coast  thence  northwards  nearly  to  Cape 
Campbell.  Another  range  extends  along  between  Cape 
Campbell  and  Cloudy  Bay,  terminating  in  a  cliff  called 
the  White  Bluff:  a  third  forms  the  north-western 
boundary  of  the  Wairau  Plain,  and  is  again  subdivided 
into  the  ridges  which  enclose  the  magnificent  harbours  of 
Port  Underwood,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Port  Grore, 
and  Pelorus  Sound  between  their  numerous  spurs:  and 
a  fourth  range  extends  west  of  Blind  Bay,  nearly  to 
Cape  Farewell.  The  greater  part  of  the  Nelson  dis- 
trict which  borders  on  the  sea  is,  therefore,  mountainous, 
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in  general  heavily  wooded,  and  steep  to  the  water's 
edge.  Numerous  level  spots,  however,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  have  been  formed  by  the  countless  streams 
which  drain  this  country,  at  their  mouths  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  lesser  spurs.  But  on  the  western 
and  southern  sides  of  Massacre  Bay,  at  the  south-west 
extremity  of  Blind  Bay,  and  immediately  adjoiuing 
the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  Port  Underwood  and 
Cape  Campbel],  there  are  tracts  of  level  or  gently  undu- 
lating country  extensive  enough  to  be  called  plains:  and 
between  the  north-east  part  of  the  White  Bluff  range 
and  the  east  coast  there  is  also  a  considerable  breadth 
of  level  table-land,  as  well  as  of  low  plains  close  to  the 
coast. 

The  mountain  ranges  are  of  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation as  those  in  the  northern  island;  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  country  also  bears  generally  a  similar 
geological  character. 

A  sandy  beach  extends  across  the  south-west  end  of 
Blind  Bay,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Motueka  river  on  the 
north,  to  that  of  the  Waimea  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  nearly  twenty  miles.  A  smaller  river,  the  Moutere, 
flows  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
Motueka.  At  the  back  of  this  beach  lies  the  undu- 
lating tract  above  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  level 
parts  lie  immediately  on  the  banks  of  these  three  rivers, 
and  contiguous  to  the  sea-shore.  The  eastern  and 
western  hills  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  close 
in  a  few  miles  inland;  the  valleys  of  the  streams  be- 
coming then  mere  gullies. 

At  the  southernmost  end  of  the  beach,  and  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  Blind  Bay,  are  the  Haven  and 
Town  of  Nelson.  The  following  extracts  give  an  idea 
of  their  situation  and  appearance: — 

*^  A  curious  bank  of  boulders,  of  no  g^eat  breadth,  and  raised  but 
few  feet  above  the  highest  tides — which,  indee^,  wash  over  it  in  som? 
low  spots — runs  along  parallel  with  the  land  for  about  six  miles, 
thoroughly  sheltering  a  space,  \7hich.  averages  a  quarter  of  a  m^e  in 
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width,  from  the  force  of  the  sea.  This  natural  breakwater  joins  the 
land  at  its  northern  extremity,  bnt  leaves  a  narrow  gut,  between  its 
southern  point  and  the  steep  coast  adjoining,  at  the  very  south-east 
comer  of  Blind  Bay.  This  gut  is  the  entrance  of  Nelson  Haven. 
Farther  to  the  west,  a  moderate-sized  river,  called  the  Waimea, 
empties  itself  by  several  months  into  the  sea.  This  river  and  the 
waters  which  flow  out  of  the  haven  form  a  deep  pool,  sheltered  by  a 
bar.  The  bar  extends  from  a  spot  on  the  seaward  shore  of  the 
boulder  bank,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  its  southernmost  point,  to 
the  sands,  which  stretch  out  some  distance  from  the  low  coast,  ex- 
tending ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  Nelson  Haven." 

"Our  anchorage  was  outside  the  bar.  On  the  bar  are  found 
nine  feet  of  water  at  low-water  spring  tides;  but  the  springs 
rise  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  on  this  coast.  In  the  pool  which  I 
have  described  is  excellent  anchorage,  as  in  stormy  weather  the  sea 
is  broken  by  the  bar.*' 

"  From  thence  the  navigation  to  the  inner  haven  requires  a  prac- 
tised pilot ;  as  the  tides  are  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the  channel  very 
narrow.  A  peaked  rock,  called  *  the  Arrow,'  rises  high  out  of  water, 
not  a  hundred  yards  south  of  the  point  of  the  boulder  bank ;  and 
the  ship  channel  is  between  the  two." 

'*  The  inner  gut,  between  the  boulder  bank  and  the  main,  is  still 
narrower,  bnt  holds  out  less  danger,  as  the  tide  sweeps  fairly 
through  it." 

"  Once  inside  this,  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a  dock,  except  that 
a  rapid  tide  sweeps  along. the  land  side  for  about  a  mile.  The  side 
towards  the  boulder  bank  is  out  of  the  influence  of  the  tide,  and 
there  vessels  generally  anchor." 

*<  The  eastern  shore  of  the  haven  is  formed,  for  a  mile  from  its 
entrance,  by  alow  but  steep  ridge  of  hills  that  are  bare  of  wood. 
But  beyond  this,  the  haven  expands  to  the  eastward  into  a  broad 
space,  which  is  a  lake  when  covered  by  the  tide,  and  a  mud-flat  at 
other  times,  intersected  by  the  branching  channels  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Maitai.  An  amphitheatre  of  about  1000  acres,  shelving 
up  from  the  southern  shore  of  this  lagoon  to  the  base  of  abrupt 
mountains  on  the  east  and  south-east,  seems  made  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  and  here  Nelson  is  situated.  It  is  only  separated  from  the 
entrance  of  the  haven  by  the  ridge  of  hills  which  I  have  mentioned  ; 
and  a  path  over  its  summit  forms  a  short  cut  between  the  haven  and 
the  town.  Facing  to  the  north,  it  enjoys  a  view  over  the  wide  part 
of  the  haven  and  the  boulder  bank  into  the  expanse  of  Blind  Bay ; 
and  the  fringe  of  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Maitai  leads  the  eye  to 
the  forest  gullies  and  towering  crags  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohiere, 
or  Pelorus  river."  *  •  *  ♦ 

"  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  large  ship  enter  the  haven  under 
sail.  The  most  favourable  time  to  do  this  is  with  the  frill  force  of 
the  flood}  and  agfainst  a  working  breeze  tthat  blowa  out  of  tho  harbour* 
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Passing  rapidly  between  the  Arrow  Rook  and  the  Bonlder  Bank,  she 
comes  up  head  to  wind,  rs  her  jib-boom-end  is  almost  over  your 
head  while  you  stand  on  the  beach  just  inside  the  gut,  and  she  makes 
way  on  the  starboard  tack  enough  to  shoot  out  of  the  tide,  which 
has  swept  her  half  a  mile  up  the  harbour,  into  the  eddy  where  she 
is  to  anchor." — E.  Jerningham  Wakefield^ a  ^Adventure  in  New 
Zealand  from  1839  to  1844/     Vol.  II.,  Chap.  VII.,  pp.  178—184. 

Two  men-of-war  entered  the  Haven  of  Nelson  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1847.  One  was  H.  M.  Steamer 
Inflexible^  which  draws  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet; 
the  other  was  H.  M.  S.  Bacehorse,  18  guns,  which 
was  hove  down  high  and  dry  on  the  Boulder  Bank 
to  have  her  bottom  cleaned.  The  great  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  in  this  harbour  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
this  important  operation,  and  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  dry  docks,  which  might  easily  be  made  there, 
thoroughly  available  for  Steam-ships  of  the  largest  size. 
According  to  the  plan  on  which  the  Nelson  Settlement 
was  founded,*  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money  of  land 
was  reserved  as  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  Steam 
Navigation;  and  the  purchasers  were  discussing,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1848,  in  what  manner  they  should 
direct  the  expenditure  of  this  fund,  which  already 
amounts  to  nearly  11,000/.  It  is  well  worth  consi- 
deration whether,  by  joining  this  fund  to  a  contribution 
from  the  Government  Expenditure,  such  a  work  might 
not  be  executed,  and  thus  render  exceedingly  attractive 
the  unsold  portion  of  the  Settlement,  which  would 
continue  to  furnish  further  resources  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Steam  Navigation  in  this  and  other  ways. 
The  proximity  of  coal  in  abundance,  suited  to  steam 
purposes^  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  locality  of 
Nebon  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  dock.  The 
only  large  dry-docks  now  existing  in  the  whole  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  are  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta: 
very  inconveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  English 
and  French  men-of-war  Steamers  stationed  on  the  west 
coast  of  America,  at  Tahiti  or  the  Marquesas,  or  in 

♦  See  p.  252. 
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New  Zealand,  or  the  other  Australian  Colonies.  The 
commercial  SteamerSi  now  plying  between  Panama  and 
Concepcion  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Americay  retom 
to  England  if  they  want  docking:  and  those  which  will 
soon  be  established  to  connect  the  Australian  Colonies 
with  the  Indian  line  of  Steamers,  as  well  as  the  screw- 
Steamers  which  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  lay  on 
to  the  same  part  of  the  world  vi&  die  Cape  of  Good 
Hopey*  will  have  to  go,  as  H.  M.  Steamer  Inflexible  haft 
lately  done,t  a  six  weeks'  journey  out  of  their  way,  to  a 
place  where  there  is  no  Coal,  whenever  they  may 
require  such  repairs  as  call  for  the  use  of  a  dry  dock. 

The  following  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Port  of 
Nelson  are  from  the  Cooke  Strait  Almanac  for  1848:-— 

"Nblson,  S.  lat.  41o  14';  E.  long.  ITS^  16';  T.  of  H.  W.  F.  and 
C.  Ohr.;  Sp.  rise  11^  feeC 

"Sailing  Directions, — Ships  bound  to  Nelson  Haven,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  should  run  boldly  down  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Gnlff  making  Pej^'s  Island,  which  has  the  appearance  merely  of  a 
point,  as  it  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  between  it  and  the  main.  The 
island  is  situated  about  seven  miles  south-westerly  of  Groixilles' 
Harbour,  and  from  nine  to  ten  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Nelson 
Haven ;  four  or  five  milea  S.  W.  from  Pepin's  Island  will  be  seen  a 
long  sbingle  spit  or  boulder  bank,  running  in  a  S.  W.  direction, 
which  may  be  approached  to  a  mile  with  the  lead  going :  this  may 
be  run  along  safely  at  that  distance  until  you  get  into  seven  fathoms, 
keeping  the  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Malted  river  well  open  with 
Green  Point,  when  yon  may  anchor,  and  wait  for  a  pilot.  Great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  ike  lead,  as  the  water  shoals  on  the  flat? 
very  suddenly.'* 

**The  leading  mark  for  running  over  the  flats,  when  the  tide 
answers,  is  Mount  Rintoul,  just  open  to  the  westward  of  a  clump  of 
trees  near  the  beach,  bearing  8.  ^  B!.  by  compass  until  you  bring 
Arrow  Book  well  into  a  remarkable  hollow  in  the  Yellow  Cliff',  when 
you  may  steer  for  the  Arrow  Bock  until  you  bring  the  Whitby 
Beacon  on  with  a  mark  on  the  opposite  land;  then  steer  for  the 
beacon  until  a  ship's  length  from  it,  and  give  it  a  berth  of  a  ship's 
breadth  and  a  half,  and  you  are  in  deep  water.  If  the  wind  be  oat, 
put  her  about,  and  if  the  ship  does  not  come  round,  let  go  an  anchor 
and  sheer  over  to  starboard,  run  a  kedge  out  and  haul  her  into  a 
berth  in  the  eddy,  or  drop  up  to  the  deep  water  at  the  head  of  the 

*  See  "  Steam  Communication  with  ifie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand"  &c.,  by  F.  Jemingham,  1848. 

t  See  p.  208. 
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harboar.  Ships  should  not  attempt  this  harbour  without  a  pilot,  if 
they  are  unacquainted  with  it.  There  will  be  found  at  spring  tides 
twenty  feet  over  the  flats  at  high  water,  at  the  neaps  about  seventeen 
feet ;  the  eutranoe  of  the  harbour  has  a  foot  more." 

A  Nelson  Colonist,  writing  in  the  latter  end  of  1845, 
thus  describes  the  country  districts  around  Blind 
Bay: — 

**  They  are,"  he  says,  *<  valleys  opening  into  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf,  separated  by  low  hills,  and  into  Massacre  Bay.  These  are  all 
surveyed.  The  land  in  them  is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  no  two 
opinions  agree  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  each  kind.  As  to 
the  relative  qualities,  flax  land  is  considered  the  best ;  wood  land 
next,  but  from  the  expense  of  clearing  it  is  not  often  attempted  here. 
Fern  land  should  have  a  summer's  fallow  and  a  winter's  frost ;  it 
will  then  yield  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  next  year  of  grain. 
Sheepfolding  secures  a  good  crop  from  fern  land  the  first  year.  An 
experiment  is  being  made  on  the  very  worst  land  of  all — the  clay 
hills  between  the  Waimea  and  Moutere.  A  patch  is  sown  with 
turnips,  to  be  fed  down  with  sheep,  and  a  good  crop  is  expected  for 
the  second  year." 

A  writer  in  the  Nelson  Examiner^  a  local  newspaper, 
in  1846,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  country 
districts,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made. 
It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  the  writer  has  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  expense  of  clearing  wooded 
land,  which  will  rarely  be  greater  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Molesworth  as  that  on  his  farm  near  Wellington 
(see  page  177). 

Beginning  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
district, 

"  Massacre  Bay  contains  about  45,000  acres  of  level  or  compara- 
tively level  land,  of  which  15,000  lie  in  the  Aorere*  Valley,  and 
30,000  in  that  of  the  Takaka*  and  tributaries,  or  along  the  line  of 
coast  between  the  two.  The  character  of  the  land  in  both  districts 
varies  exceedingly ;  some  being  apparently  very  fertile,  consisting  of 
rich  alluvial  soil ;  whilst  a  large  portion  is  eiUier  utterly  worthless, 
or  unprofitable  for  cultivation  during  the  early  periods  of  a  settler's 
life  in  a  new  Colony.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Aorere  is  densely 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  the  clearing  of  which  would  be  attended 
vnth  a  great  outlay,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  rata  trees, 
which  abound,  and  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  roots.    A  large 

*  These  are  small  rivers,  which  flow  into  Massacre  Bay; ^Aorere 
&om  the  west,  Takaka  from  the  south.  % 
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portion  of  the  valley  is  said  to  be  subject  to  inundation,  but  the 
general  indications  of  the  soil  do  not  appear  to  infer  that  floods  are 
of  frequent  occurrence;  the  river,  although  rapid,  being  tolerably 
direct  in  its  course.  The  rich  alluvial  land  near  the  mouth  is 
probably  liable  to  be  overflown,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  river 
being  choked  up  in  several  places  by  large  masses  of  trees,  which 
different  floods  have  collected.  Probably  about  10,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Aorere  Valley  might  be  considered  to  be  fertile  and  desirable 
for  occupation,  but  heavy  exi)ense  must  be  incurred  in  clearing." 

"  The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Takaka  district  as  regards 
the  expense  of  clearing,  although  the  timber  is  generally  of  less  size, 
the  number  of  rata  trees  being  comparatively  few.  The  district 
altogether  may  be  considered  more  desirable  and  of  greater  value 
than  that  of  Aorere.  On  the  Motupipi  side,*  in  particular,  the  land 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  fertile,  with  two  or  three  thousand  acres 
of  open  country,  mostly  of  alluvial  soil.  Much  of  the  valley  bears 
evident  traces  of  being  frequently  flooded,  the  course  of  the  stream 
being  more  circuitous  than  that  of  the  Aorere,  and  its  channel  still 
more  choked  up  with  trees  and  driftwood." 

On  the  coast  at  Motupipi,f  the  bed  of  a  Hat,  dry  at 
low  water,  is  formed  of  bare  Coal;  which,  with  a 
stratum  exposed  in  the  adjoining  hills,  has  be^n  worked 
since  the  end  of  the  year  1 845  at  the  expense  of  some 
Wellington  Colonists  who  purchased  the  section.  The 
Coal  has  been  tried,  and  Captain  Hoseason,  of  H.  M. 
Steamer  Infleoeibley  has  made  a  most  favourable  report 
on  it,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Limestone  is  also  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood; 
and  the  same  persons  have  also  a  lime-kiln  at  work. 

"  A  tract  of  land  bordering  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Aorere  and  Takaka,  consisting  of  alternating  flats  and  low  hills,  and 
containing  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres,  has  been  surveyed ; 
but  its  character  is  very  inferior,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
thousand  acres  of  bush  near  the  centre  of  it.  The  amount  of  fair 
average  land  in  the  Takaka  district  may  be  estimated  at  15,000 
acres." 

The  easiest  means  of  communication  with  the  above 
districts  is  by  water.  The  distance  from  Nelson  to 
Separation  Point,  which  forms  the  S.  headland  of  Mas- 
sacre Bay,  is  35  miles;  from  Separation  Point  to  Mo- 

*  i.  e.,  the  eastern  side, 
•t-  At  the  mouth  of  the  Takaka  river. 
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tupipl  about  85  and  from  Separation  Point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Aorere  about  17  miles, 

"  The  district  of  Motueka  is  next  in  order.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  plain  ai^oiniiig  the  coast  has  been  distribated  for  accommoda- 
tion sections,  and  comprises  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  settlement, 
althoagh  somewhat  distant  from  the  Towtti*  A  small  portion  only 
remains  for  rural  sections,  and  this  lies  in  yetj  detached  situations* 
Altogether  the  amount  may  be  about  5000  acres,  most  of  which  is 
fertile  soil,  partly  timbered.  A  larger  qu&ntity  than  this  has  been 
suryeyed  for  rurtd  sections,  but  they  are  at  present  difficult  of  access." 

"Iti  the  Motttere  dis^ot  there  is  no  land  of  any  donsequenoe 
available  for  profitable  cultiyation,  excepting  the  wooded  yalley 
which  has  been  giyen  out  for  accommodation  sections^  and  these  are 
considered  by  most  who  have  yisited  tlie  locality  to  be  of  inferior 
quality  and  difficult  of  drainage." 

"  Of  the  remaining  pojrtions  of  Blind  Bay,  of  conneoted  with  it^ 
the  largest  amount  of  flat  land  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Mottteka 
river  and  its  tributaries,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  is  mostly  contained  within  narrow  gorges,  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Some  portion  of  this  land  is 
of  tolerable  quality,  mostly  at  the  lower  part  below  the  junction  of 
the  Motupiko,t  but  the  remainder  is  subject  to  inundation,  and 
much  broken  up  in  its  surface.  The  access  to  this  valley  is  difficult ; 
the  route  being  over  the  range  that  separates  it  from  that  of  the 
Wai-iti.|  The  whole  amount  of  level  land  in  all  the  tributaries  may 
be  about  15,000  acres,  but  of  this  quantity  barely  5000  can  be  con- 
sidered of  fair  average  quality.  There  is  about  a  similar  quantity  of 
land  contained  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Wai-iti  and  sundry  other 
gullies  or  gorges  tributary  to  it.  Some  of  this  may  be  of  an  average 
quality ;  but,  confined,  as  it  is,  between  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  must  be 
mueh  subject  to  floods  and  cold  winds  sweeping  down  such  narrow 
channels.  In  the  more  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Kelson,  in 
detached  portionB,§  there  are  about  2000  acres  of  good  land,  1000  of 
which  are  contained  within  the  Boulder  Bank  at  the  upper  end,  where 
it  joins  the  Bluif  neaf  Wakapt(aka.|l  There  is  also  a  small  tract  of 
rich  timbered  land,  near  the  pah  at  Wakapuftka,  stretching  upwards 
to  the  Happy  YaUey,  which  may  probably  contain  2000  aotes." 


■  -  '  ■  •     ...... 


*■  The  nearest  part  of  the  plain  is  about  eighteen  miles  by  water, 
ftnd  at  least  twenty-five  by  land,  from  the  town  of  Nelson. 

t  A  main  tributary  of  the  Motueka,  flowing  from  further  south 
than  the  parent  stream,  and  joining  it  on  its  west  bttok,  ftbont  thirty 
miks  above  its  mouth. 

}  A  tributary  of  the  Waimea. 
§  Including  what  is  called  the  Waimea  plain. 
II  A  native  village  near  Pepin's  Island,  north  of  Nelson* 
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There  are  small  native  villages,  with  cultivations 
appertaining  to  them,  at  various  spots  on  the  shores  of 
Massacre  Bay,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Motueka:*  also  at  Wakapuaka,  mentioned 
above.  But  the  whole  native  population  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  Blind  Bay,  between  Wakapuaka  and  Cape 
Farewell,  amounted  to  no  more  than  335  males  and  280 
females,  or  615  in  all,  at  the  end  of  1847. 

There  is  a  good  roadstead,  sheltered  from  all  winds, 
under  Tata  Island,  at  the  S.  end  of  Massacre  Bay, 
affording  anchorage  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms  to  a  limited 
number  of  ships.  This  has  been  called  Victoria  Haven, 
and  is  distant  about  2  miles  from  Motupipi  before 
mentioned,  lying  between  it  and  Separation  Point.  The 
anchorage  is  good  in  other  parts  of  Massacre  Bay, 
except  in  a  strong  easterly  gale. 

Astrolabe  roads,  between  Adele  Island  and  the  main, 
about  7  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Motueka,  and 
13  miles  S.  of  Separation  Point,  is  a  perfectly  safe 
roadstead  in  all  weathers.  The  following  notice  of  it 
occurs  in  the  Cook's  Strait  Almanac  for  1846; — 

''Astrolabe  Roads  (W.  shore  of  Blind  Bay),  S.  lat.  40®  58'  22''; 
E.  long.  1730  5';  T.  of  H.  W.  F.  and  C.  8hr.;  Sp.  rise  12ft." 
"  Anchorage  in  Q  fms.  between  N.  Point  of  Ad  Me  Id.  and  main." 

Small  craft,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  which 
rises  at  springs  from  13  to  15  feet  all  along  this  coast, 
may  enter,  most  of  the  rivers. 

There  are  a  few  European  settlers  already  in  the 
Aorcre  and  Takaka  valleys,  and  at  Motupipi;  a  good 
many  on  the  banks  of  the  Motueka:  but  the  principal 
farms  at  present  in  cultivation  are  in  the  plain  of  the 
Waimea  and  its  tributaries. 

North  of  Nelson,  the  east  shore  of  Blind  Bay, 
including  D'Urville  Island,  is  steep  and  backed  by 
high  mountains,  for  the  most  part  wooded.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  for  two  fine  harbours:   Croisilles 

*  The  Natives  of  this  place  have  abandoned  their  old  style  of 
living,  and  dwell  on  the  Reserves  made  for  them,  cultivating  farms 
after  the  English  fashion. 
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Harbour  on  the  main;  and  Port  Hardy  on  D'Urville 
Island. 

The  latter  is  thus  described  in  the  CooKs  Strait 
Almanac  for  1846:— 

"Port  Habdt.     Nelson's  Monument,  S.  lat.  40°  44';   E.  long. 
173°  57' ;  T.  of  H.  W.  F.  and  C.  8  hr. ;  Sp.  rise  12  ft." 

"Excellent  harbour;  general  soundings  in  middle  of  harbour 
12  to  15  fathoms.  The  tides  set  across  the  entrance,  and  vessels 
must  therefore  keep  well  to  the  E.  on  the  flood,  and  to  the  W.  on 
the  ebb,  but  avoiding  the  reefs  off  Nile  and  Trafalgar  Heads  (W, 
headlands  of  the  harbour),  as  the  ebb,  from  the  W.,  sets  on  them." 

Port  Hardy  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  ships  con- 
taining the  first  Wellington  Colonists.  They  arrived 
from  England  in  January  and  February,  1840,  ignorant 
of  the  spot  which  had  been  selected  for  the  Settlement:* 
and  the  ships  were  piloted  to  Port  Nicholson  by  a 
whaler  named  James  McLaren,  who  had  been  engaged 
by  Colonel -Wakefield  to  await  them  for  that  purpose. 
This  man  was  living,  with  some  of  his  native  connec- 
tions, at  a  village  called  Rangitoto,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  near  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for  small 
craft.  The  natives,  in  number  about  50,  have  a  small 
tract  of  mountain  land  under  cultivation  for  potatoes. 

The  French  Pass,  between  D'Urville  Island  and 
the  mainland,  is  practicable  for  vessels  of  any  draught: 
but  the  violence  of  the  tides,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
wind  in  this  narrow  channel,  render  the' attempt  to 
thread  it  very  dangerous. 

The  passage  between  D'Urville  and  Stephen*  Islands 
should  not  be  attempted  by  any  but  small  craft;  or  by 
any  but  navigators  well  acquainted  with  the  rocks, 
and  with  the  set  of  the  tides  and  currents. 

Admiralty  Bay  lies  to  the  east  of  D'Urville  Island, 
its  extreme  capes  being  Cape  Stephens  and  Point 
Lambert.  This  bay  is  studded  with  hilly,  wooded 
islands,  of  various  sizes;  and  among  these  very  good 
anchorage   may  be   found.     The  largest  of  them  is 

•  See  pp.  6tt,  66* 
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Guard  Island,  about  a  mile  in  length.  Here  30  or  40 
natives  generally  reside;  having  some  productive  po- 
tato-grounds on  the  E.  face  of  the  island.  The  channel 
between  Guard  Island  and  the  mainland  is  onljr  pass- 
able for  boats. 

At  the  S.  end  of  Admiralty  Bay  is  the  entrance  of 
Felorus  Sound,  about  a  mile  in  width.  The  estuary 
immediately  expands,  and  you  continue  to  advance  for 
20  or  30  miles  along  a  magnificent  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  wooded  mountains  which  enclose  it  are  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  30  or  40 
fathoms.  Bays  and  harbours,  many  of  them  more 
capacious  than  Plymouth  Sound,  branch  out  in  every 
direction.  ^  So  numerous  and  varied  in  their  forms  are 
these  ramifications,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  mistake  the 
track  to  the  principal  fresh-water  river  at  the  head  of 
the  Sound.  The  whole  scene  forms  a  labyrinth  on  an 
immense  scale,  in  which  you  may  lose  your  jvay  among 
tortuous  paths  of  water  2  or  3  miles  broad,  and  between 
hedges  composed  of  mountains  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
in  height,  clothed  to  the  summits  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant and  majestic  timber.  Even  on  a  second  visit, 
some  persons  have  been  guided  in  the  most  intricate 
passes  only  by  watching  the  set  of  the  tide.  Here  and 
there  level  spots,  varying  in  extent  from  1  to  10  or  15 
acres,  are  found  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hill- 
sides. Two  deep  bays,  with  valleys  at  their  heads, 
stretching  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  afford  a  communication 
with  the  W.  end  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  with 
the  Wairau  plain. 

The  one  communicating  with  the  Wairau  plain  is 
called  the  Kaituna  pass.  From  the  head  of  Kaituna 
Bay  the  valley  of  a  stream  stretches  nearly  due  S., 
forming,  with  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of  tne  Wairau 
extending  in  the  same  direction,  the  £[aituna  pass, 
about  14  miles  in  length  from  Felorus  Sound  to  the 
Wairau  Plain,  which  it  joins  about  10  miles  W.  of  the 
sea  in  Cloudy  Bay. 
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The  pass  communicating  with  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  is  a  neck  of  level  land,  only  about  three  miles 
across  from  beach  to  beach. 

Into  the  head  of  Pelorus  Sound  a  considerable  stream 
flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  wooded  at  its  lower  end, 
but  covered  with  fern  or  flax  higher  up.  It  contains, 
perhaps,  2000  acres  of  land  available  for  cultivation. 
The  hills  which  bound  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  are 
also  bare  of  wood,  and  are  supposed  to  be  suited  to 
pastoral  purposes.  The  pharmium  tenax  in  this  valley 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality;  and  some  slaves  of  the 
Kapiti  natives  sometimes  undertake  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  flax  from  it.  Otherwise  the 
whole  district  is  uninhabited,  the  original  inhabitants, 
remains  of  whose  villages  are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
level  spots,  having  been  exterminated  by  Bauperaha 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

Countless  flocks  of  wild-ducks  of  various  kinds  are 
found  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream:  teal  on  its  banks; 
and  pigeons  and  parrots  in  every  part  of  the  woods 
near  the  Sound. 

There  is  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  near  the  eastern  head 
of  the  entrance;  which  have  originated  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  described  at  Kapiti  (see  page  128). 

Between  Guard  Island  and  Point  Lambert,  two  or 
three  bays  stretch  back  among  the  wooded  mountains. 
The  westernmost  of  these,  Anakoa  Bay,  is  supposed  to 
be  Ave  or  six  miles  in  length. 

Port  Gore,  of  which  the  entra&ce  is  between  Point 
Lambert  and  Point  Jackson,  forms  a  noble  harbour  of 
refuge  for  vessels  caught  by  an  adverse  gale  in  the 
Strait.  The  inner  anchorage,  Melville  Cove,  lies 
round  to  the  west  after  entering.  The  surrounding 
land  is  very  high,  and  wooded.  Except  as  a  resting- 
place  on  a  journey,  or  during  a  Ashing  excursion,  this 
spot  is  unfrequented  by  natives.  The  following  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  CooKs  Strait  Almanac  for 
1846:— 
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"  PoBT  GoBB  (Hart  Point)  S.  lat.  41°  1' ;  E.  long.  174<*  8' ; 
T.  of  H.  W.  F.  and  C.  8  hr. ;  Sp.  rise  12  ft.  Entrance  7  miles 
wide ;  direction  about  S.W." 

E.  of  Point  Jackson  is  the  mouth  of  another  noble 
arm  of  the  sea,  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  Its  E.  side 
is  formed  bj  the  Island  of  Arapawa,  which  is  about 
15  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  The  passage  between 
this  island  and  the  mainland  on  its  S.£.  side  is  called 
Tory  Channel,  because  first  surveyed  in  1839  by 
Captain  Chaffers  and  the  officers  of  the  ship  Tory, 
containing  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound  resembles  Felorus  Sound  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  immediately  surrounding  moun* 
tains  are  none  of  them  more  than  1500  feet  in 
height:  the  Sound,  although  9  miles  wide  at  its  northern 
entrance,  narrows  as  you  advance;  and  the  Tory 
Channel,  at  its  E.  entrance  and  in  several  other  places, 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

Entering  from  the  north,  numerous  islands  and  pro- 
jecting points  are  dotted  over  the  expanse  of  water 
which  penetrates  into  the  interior;  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
snow-covered  Southern  Alps  is  obtained  in  the  distance. 

The  principal  entrance  lies  between  Long  Island 
and  Motuara.  The  latter  island  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  spot  which  Captain  Cook  selected  for 
his  observatory  and  garden;  while  Ship  Cove,  an 
excellent  harbour  between  it  and  the  western  shore, 
was  his  favourite  anchorage  for  refitting  during  his 
visits  to  New  Zealand  in  the  years  1769  to  1777. 

There  is  a  fine  harbour  called  East  Bay  at  the  north- 
western end  of  Arapawa  Island;  the  entrance  being 
about  six  miles  south  of  Cape  Koumaru. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Sound,  besides  Ship  Cove, 
there  are  several  harbours,  one  of  which  is  called  West 
Bay,  capable  of  holding  any  number  of  shipping,  and 
surrounded  with  excellent  timber  of  all  kinds.  W.  of 
the  point  where  Tory  Channel  joins  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  the  latter  extends  about  10  miles  nearly  due 
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W.,  the  westernmost  point  being  what  has  been  re- 
cently called  Shakspeare  Bay,  from  which  the  level 
pass  before  mentioned  communicates  with  Felorus 
Sound. 

The  next  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Sound, 
Waitohe,  or,  as  it  has  been  recently  called,  "  Newton" 
Bay,  is  of  importance,  as  found  to  be,  by  a  Committee 
of  Nelson  Land-purchasers  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  examination,  the  most  eligible  site  for  a 
shipping-town  to  the  Wairau  plain. 

This  Committee,  in  their  Report,  dated  January  18, 
1848,*  quote  the  following  authorities  as  to  the 
excellence  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  generally.  Cap- 
tain Cook  says: — 

"  It  is  at  the  entrance  (north)  three  leagues  broad,  and  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world." 

Captain  Chaffers,  who  surveyed  Tory  Channel  and 
a  great  portion  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  in  1839, 

says: — 

"  The  tides  are  regular,  the  soundings  from  Motnara  Island  (at 
the  mouth)  gradually  deepen  from  seven  and  eight  to  thirty  and 
thirty-five  fathoms  mid  channel.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  bold, 
and  may  be  approached  with  safety  to  one  cable's  distance.  In  case 
of  night  coming  on,  good  anchorage  can  be  found  in  the  coves  on 
either  side  of  the  Sound." 

The  Report  then  goes  on  as  follows  :— 

"  The  water  continues  deep  almost  to  the  head  of  the  Sound,  and 
its  width  diminishes  very  gradually.  It  is  two  or  three  miles  wide 
between  the  south  end  of  Toiy  Channel  and  Newton  Bay.  The 
projecting  points  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sound  at  Newton  Bay, 
are  from  one  mile  and  three-quarters  to  two  miles  apart,  and  the 
sound  widens  again  above  these  points.  Then  the  soundings  give 
twenty-two  to  twenty-three  fathoms." 

**  With  such  a  breadth  and  uniform  depth  of  water,  with  the  same 
abundance  of  deep  and  safe  coves  and  harbours,  with  a  singular 
freedom  from  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  sand  banks,  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sound,  even  above  Newton  Bay,  deserves,  as  well  as  the  lower, 
the  terms  in  which  Col.  Wakefield,  in  his  excellently  written 
journal,  describes  the  Sound  in  general.     *  On  the  whole,*  says 

♦  K  Z.  Journal,  July  1, 1848,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2U,  p.  150. 
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he,  *  conBidering  the  position  and  capabilities  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  whether  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  a  port  for  homeward 
bound  vessels  to  take  in  cargo  and  provisions,  a  safe  cliannel  of 
communication  between  the  W.  part  of  the  Straits  and  Port 
Nicholson  and  the  E.  coast,  or  as  a  situation  for  docks  and  ship- 
building, it  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  cannot  be  spoken  of  in 
too  high  terms.'  "* 

Newton  Bay  itself  is  thus  described: — 

**  At  the  mouth  lies  a  little  island,  leaving  a  passage  of  about  \  of 
a  mile  wide  on  the  £.,  and  one  of  half  a  mile  wide  on  the  W.  The 
soundings,  which  are  22  fathoms  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  decrease 
within  the  islet  to  17  fathoms,  and  then  diminish  very  gradually, 
and  with  the  utmost  regularity,  to  4,  and  3^  fathoms,  within  100 
yards  at  most  from  the  shore  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  The 
harbour,  or  cove,  within  the  islet,  may  be  called  about  1}  nule  deep, 
by  \i  mile  wide.  The  soundings  across  are  as  regular  as  tliose 
from  N.  to  S.,  in  which  direction  the  harbour  lies.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  cove,  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides,  where  the  hills  come  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  there  are  from  4  to  7  fathoms  within  a  boat* s 
length  of  the  shore.    The  bottom  is  sandy  clay  with  broken  shells." 

"  The  harbour  is  connected  with  the  (Wairau)  plain,  by  a  pass 
through  a  valley  which  is  densely  wooded  for  the  first  8  or  9  miles. 
The  path  crosses  some  slopes  which  can  scarcely  be  called  more 
than  undulations,  and,  indeed,  would  hardly  render  incorrect  a 
description  of  the  whole  pass  as  an  almost  level  one  »  •  *  *  * 
'*  Beyond  the  wood,  the  valley  takes  a  winding  course  into  the  plain, 
and  consists  of  an  unbroken  flax  and  raupo  swamp.  This  is  appa- 
rently of  easy  drainage,  but  at  any  rate  the  road  might  be  continued 
at  the  most  trifling  expense,  about  the  foot  of  the  fern  hills,  which 
rise  with  a  gentle  ascent  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley.  Thence 
it  would  have  to  cross  a  patch  of  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in 
which  the  massacre  of  1843  took  placet  It  should  then  be  carried 
across  the  Wairau  Plain  to  the  highest  reach  of  the  river,  which  is 
at  all  seasons  deep  and  tranquil,  and  where  a  ferry  would  have  to  be 
established." 

It  would  be  easy,  according  to  the  Report,  tp  make  a 

"  road  from  the  pass  to  the  point  proposed,  by  the  high  strips  of 
ground  covered  with  strong  fern,  and  stretching  along  the  banks  of 

*  See  Appendix  to  First  Report  of  New  Zealand  Company, 
f  About  2  miles  from  the  head  of  Newton  Bay,  are  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tua  Marino,  a  tributary  of  the  Wairau,  which  joins  it 
at  that  spot.  The  whole  length  of  the  pass,  from  Newton  Bay  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wairau,  is  about  10  miles.  Its  direction  is  nearly 
due  N.  and  S, 
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the  river  at  this  part  of  its  course.  This  seems  to  he  all  that  is 
requisite  to  connect  Newton  Bay  with  the  Wairau  plain,  and  the 
districts  immediately  to  the  S.  of  it." 

**  For  a  town  site,  the  land  at  the  head  of  Newton  Bay  presents 
all  the  requisite  capabilities  in  a  most  satisfactory  degree.  Between 
the  bay  and  the  valley  at  the  back,  spreads  a  flat,  which  contains 
between  200  and  300  acres  of  land,  at  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation. A  little  river  winds  through  it,  which,  though  not 
navigable  for  boats  for  many  yards  above  its  mouth,  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  supply  a  town  with  fresh  water  all  the  year 
round.  Two  or  three  other  small  brooks  were  still  running  in 
the  Midsummer  months.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  for  building 
and  fuel,  in  the  wooded  valley  behind,  and  on  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills ;  and  the  flat  is  sufficiently  high  in  most  places,  to 
make  drainage  easy.  The  water  frontage  strictly  belonging  to  the 
town  site  is  not  very  considerable,  but  may  extend  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  the  best  part  of  it  being  formed  by  a  low  abrupt 
bank,  on  which  the  town  flat  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  bay.  A  little  creek,  or  lagoon,  on  the  E.  side  of  this,  is 
separated  from  the  bay  itself  by  a  narrow  spit  or  bank  of  mud,  which 
boats  might  pass  at  high  water.  The  shore  round  this  might  be 
included  in  the  water  frontage,  which,  however,  might  be  indeflnitely 
extended  by  building  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  head 
of  the  bay ;  where,  as  has  been  said,  are  from  4  to  5  fathoms'  water 
a  boat's  length  off  shore." 

"  But  all  these  latter  advantages  are  doubled  by  the  existence  of 
another  bay  or  cove  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  one  just 
described.  This  cove,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  Milton 
Bay,  lies  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  it,  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  neck  or  peninsula  of  hills,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
level  isthmus.  The  level  spreads  round  the  heads  of  both  bays, 
running  about  3  miles  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  from 
the  top  of  one  bay  to  that  of  the  other,  and  losing  itself  in  the  Pass. 
There  is,  in  fact,  one  extensive  town-site  abutting  on  two  bays. 
Milton  Bay  is  in  itself  also  an  excellent  harbour,  though  more  open 
to  the  Sound  than  the  other;  the  soundings  are  as  regular,  the 
water  generally  as  deep.  The  only  circumstances  that  make  it 
inferior  to  Newton  Bay  being;  first,  that  the  water  shoals  more 
gradually  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  so  that  the  3^  and  4 
fathoms'  depth,  which  is  found  100  yards  from  the  shore  in  Newton 
Bay,  is  300  yards,  at  least,  off  shore  in  Milton  Bay ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  bay  itself  is  3  miles  frirther  from  the  Wairau  plain.  The 
first  circumstances  would  make  the  throwing  out  of  wharves  into 
deep  water  three  times  as  expensive  as  it  would  be  in  Newton  Bay. 
The  second  would  increase  the  expense  of  the  road,  and  the  distance 
to  carry  produce ;  although,  as  the  additional  track  consists  of  firm 
and  l6vel  land,  the  increased  expense  of  the  road  would  be  but  trifling." 

X 
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**  Shakspeare  Bay  lies  immediately  to  the  westward  of  Newton 
Bay.  Bat  a  range  or  two  of  hills  lie  hetween  it  and  the  Wairau 
Pass.  The  three  harbours,  however,  are  so  close  to  each  other,  as 
to  constitnte  one  group." 

There  is  but  little  level  land  on  the  shores  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound.  The  writer  in  the  Nehon  £xamner, 
already  quoted,  says— i 

**  The  only  available  land  at  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  is  at  its  W. 
arm,  where  probably,  in  detached  situations,  5000  acres  may  be  found 
of  very  fertile  character,  exclusive  of  that  contained  in  the  Waitohe 
Pass,  which,  with  some  tributary  valleys,  may  amount  to  10,000 
acres.  The  Kaituna  Pass,  leading  from  the  Pelorus  to  the  Wairau 
Plain,  has  been  estimated  to  contain  10,000  acres  of  desirable  land." 

About  100  natives  live  and  cultivate  small  patches 
of  land,  at  a  spot  near  Ship  Cove,  and  also  at  another 
on  the  shores  of  East  Bay.  They  catch  large  quanti- 
ties of  fish,  whether  with  the  hooks  or  with  neta. 

There  is  a  small  native  village  at  Newton  Bay; 
another  called  Mohio,  on  the  south  shore  of  Tory 
Channel;  and  two  larger  ones  on  the  island  of  Arapawa, 
near  its  E.  entrance.  These  are  called  Hokikari  and 
Wekanui.  All  these  villages  together  have  perhaps 
a  population  of  300  souls. 

Near  the  Eastern  entrance  there  is  also  a  whaling 
village.  The  native  name  of  this  place  is  Te-awa*iti, 
or  "  The  little  Stream;"  but  it  is  more  generally  called 
"  Tar-white"  by  the  whalers.  This  was  the  earliest 
European  settlement  in  Cook's  Strait,  having  been 
formed  by  sealers  in  the  year  1827,  and  since  inhabited 
by  whalers,  and  runaway  sailors,  and  convicts,  from 
the  Australian  Colonies.  In  1839  this  village  had 
about  100  European  inhabitants,  and  six  or  seven  boats 
were  fitted  out  there  for  the  whale-fishery.  Since  that 
time  new  whaling  stations  have  been  formed  in  other 
places,  and  some  of  the  population  has  been  drawn 
away  to  them.  It  still,  however,  fits  out  two  or  three 
whale-boats,  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  station  being 
bought,  and  the  oil  and  bone  sold,  at  Wellington. 
The  Eastern  entrance  of  Tory  Channel  should  not 
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be  attempted,  except  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  with- 
out an  experienced  pilot.  It  is  exceedingly  narrow, 
and  the  tide  very  rapid,  both  at  ebb  and  flow. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  entrance, 
has  ample  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  line-of-battle 
ships:  so  deep,  indeed,  is  the  mid^channel,  that  fast 
Anchorage  must  be  sought  in  the  bays  on  either  hand. 

Wellington  Head,  between  Cape  Koumaru  and  the 
S.  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  the  point  of  the  Middle 
Island  nearest  to  the  North  Island.  The  narrowest 
part  of  Cook's  Strait,  between  this  headland  and  Cape 
Terawiti,  is  17  miles  across.  Between  Wellington 
Head  and  Cape  Koumaru,  a  group  of  rocky  islets 
called  the  Brothers  lie,  about  a  mile  off  the  shore.  A 
dangerous  rock,  covered  at  high-tide,  is  situated  about 
4  m.  N.E.  of  this  group.* 

The  tide  in  Cook's  Strait  flows  to  the  N»  about  5 
hours,  and  ebbs  to  the  S.  upwards  of  7«  Strong 
tide-rips,  or  races,  are  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  Strait,  in  which  a  short,  violent  sea,  resembling 
breakers,  prevails  in  rough  weather.  The  flood-tide 
enters  at  the  S.  entrance  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
flows  through  Tory  Channel,  and  up  the  wider  portion 
of  the  Sound,  until  it  meets  the  flood  from  the  Strait, 
near  Long  Island,  at  the  N.  entrance;  and  the  ebb 
returns  by  the  same  route.  But  the  numerous 
channels  between  the  islands,  and  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  land,  together  with  the  great  force  of 
the  tide  setting  either  way  through  Cook's  Strait 
generally  require  much  experience  and  observation  in 
order  thoroughly  to  know  their  effects. 

S.  of  the  entrance  of  Tory  Channel,  a  rugged  and 
barren  coast  stretches  in  a  S.E.  direction  for  about  1 7 
miles.  The  principal  points  along  this  coast  are  the 
Coomb  Hocks,  Fighting  Bay,  and  Rununder  Point. 

Beyond  this  is  the  entrance  of  Port  Underwood. 
This  harbour  lies  N.  and  S.  It  is  about  a  mile  wide 
at  its  entrance,  and  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  widening 

•  See  page  93. 
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a  little  inside  up  to  its  N.  end,  where  two  smaller  and 
well-sheltered  bays  branch  off  right  and  left.  In  the 
principal  harbour  there  is  excellent  anchorage;  but  the 
S.  part  of  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  southerly  gales, 
which  send  in  a  heavy,  rolling  swell. 

The  harbour  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and  barren 
mountains,  especially  on  the  western  side.  There  is 
but  very  little  level  land  on  any  part  of  its  shores;  the 
easiest  road  from  one  cove  to  the  other  being  in  a  boat, 
in  order  to  avoid  climbing  over  the  steep  spurs  which 
separate  them  from  one  another. 

A  station,  fitted  from  Wellington,  is  generally  esta- 
blished here  for  the  whale  fishery,  during  the  season, 
which  sends  out  two  or  three  boats.  It  is  also  a 
favourite  resort  for  whaling  vessels,  as  they  can  here 
combine  the  process  of  refitting  with  the  procuring 
part  of  their  cargo. 

There  are  generally  a  few  natives  living  in  a  village 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  but  except  on  the 
occasion  of  a  festival,  there  are  rarely  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  of  them  here,  the  barren  clay  land  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  being  unfavourable  to  their  rude 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  European  population  varies  very  much;  amount- 
ing sometimes,  during  the  whaUng  season,  to  70  or 
100  persons,  who  are  almost  all  distributed  among  the 
other  settlements  as  soon  as  the  season  is  over. 

S.  of  Port  Underwood,  the  coast  continues  steep  and 
rocky  for  about  6  miles.  The  coast  then  trends  out  to 
the  E. ;  the  hilly  range  recedes  towards  the  S. W. ;  and 
a  broad  sandy  beach  extends  across  the  W.  end  of  the 
Wairau  plain. 

The  Wairau  River  rises  among  the  mountains  to  the 
S.W.,  in  about  the  latitude  of  42°  S.,  at  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  about  70  or  80 
miles  by  its  windings,  from  its  mouth  in  Cloudy  Bay. 
Some  of  its  head  waters  are  only  divided  by  a  single 
range  from  those  of  the  Waimea  and  Motueka  rivers, 
which  flow  into  Blind  Bay  near  Nelson,  and  from 
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those  of  the  Bailer  river,  which  flows  into  the  sea  on 
the  W.  coast,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Foulwind.  Two 
of  its  northern  tributaries  rise  in  still  closer  proximity 
to  the  Kaituna  and  Waitohe  streams,  which  flow 
respectively  into  Pelorus  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sounds. 
The  passes  between  these  N.,  W.,  and  E.  waters  are 
more  or  less  practicable,  and  all  afford  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  good  roads  to  unite  the  respective 
districts. 

There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wairau,  which 
renders  it  difficult  of  access,  except  in  boats  and  in 
calm  weather.  In  the  Report  already  quoted  from, 
the  Committee,  comparing  Port  Underwood  and  New- 
ton Bay,  as  sites  for  a  shipping-town  to  the  Wairau 
Plain,  say:— 

"  You  may  send  produce  down  the  Wairau  river  to  Cloudy  Bay, 
and  80  to  Port  Underwood,  the  distance  being  10  miles.  But  the 
riyer  has  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  which  makes  this  an  operation 
not  to  be  risked  with  any  wind  but  one  off  shore.  The  N.W. 
wind  is  such  a  wind.  It  generally  preTails,  and  then  the  bar  is 
crossed  with  safety.  But  whenerer  this  wind  is  Tiolent,  there  is 
the  impossibility,  for  small  vessels  certainly,  to  get  into  Port  Under- 
wood; while  nothing  but  boats,  or  decked  vessels  of  very  small 
draught,  could  cross  the  bar  at  all.  The  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar  was  said  by  some  persons  to  be  8  feet,  by  others  15.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  it  varies  according  to  the  previous  weather,— a 
continuance  of  S.£.  winds  raising  the  bar  considerably^  while 
K.W.  gales,  or  large  floods  in  the  Wairau  river,  probably  lower 
it  as  much.  The  delays  and  risks  to  be  created  by  this  obstacle  in 
the  export  or  import  of  any  goods  will,  it  is  evident,  be  great  and 
expensive. 

"  The  communication  by  land  presents  nearly  equal  difficulties. 
The  hills  which  bound  the  Wairau  plaini  on  the  N.|  turning  off 
almost  at  right  angles,  are  continued  till  they  form  the  W.  side 
of  Port  Underwood,  leaving  a  space  of  0  miles  between  the  plain 
and  the  port,  where  their  bases  are  washed  by  the  sea.  Along  the 
whole  of  this  distance,  with  the  exception  of  two  places,  where  they 
recede  and  form  two  small  coves,  open  to  the  S.E.,  their  declivities 
are  abruptly  cut  off  seaward  into  craggy  cliffs  and  broken  rocks, 
hanging  over  and  jutting  out  into  the  sea^  and  split  and  shattered 
into  every  variety  of  ruggedness." 

Inside  the  bar,  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and 
barges  for  four  or  five  miles. 

x2 
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The  Wairaa  plain  is  about  7  or  8  miles  wide  at  the 
£.  end,  adjoining  Cloudy  Bay;  chieBj  consisting  of 
open  country,  but  dotted  with  groves  of  timber.  At 
the  distance  of  10  or  15  miles  from  the  sea,  the  valley 
narrows  to  a  mile,  and  even  less.  Here  there  is  less 
wood. 

S.  of  the  Wairau  plain,  the  range  mentioned  be- 
fore (see  page  214),  does  not  continue  steep  down  to 
the  sea;  but  extensive  upland  pastures,  of  excellent 
quality,  stretch  from  above  the  remarkable  cliff  called 
the  White  Bluff,  which  forms  the  S.  headland  of  Cloudy 
Bay,  back  for  30  miles  to  the  S.W.,  in  a  breadth  N. 
and  S.  of  about  10  miles,  separating  the  Wairau  plain 
from  another  called  Kaipara-te-ao. 

A  river  so  called  flows  into  the  sea,  between  the 
White  Bluff  and  Cape  Campbell,  watering  a  plain  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Wairau  in  its  general  character, 
but  not  quite  so  large.  20,000  acres  have,  however, 
been  laid  out  in  it  for  rural  sections. 

Between  this  last  plain  and  the  east  coast,  low  grassy 
downs,  well  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes,  extend  as 
far  south  as  the  Kaikora,  or  Lookers'-on  Inlet,  about 
60  or  70  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Campbell. 

The  writer  in  the  Nelson  Examinevy  already  quoted, 
thus  roughly  estimates  the  quantity  of  land  in  this  part 
of  the  district  to  be  surveyed  for  the  use  of  the  Nelson 
Settlement:— 

"  The  level  land  in  the  broad  part  of  the  Wairaa  Valley,  including 
Kaiparate-ao,  amounts  to  about  100,000  acres,  and  probably  the 
tributary  valleys  and  low  hills  may  give  40,000  or  50,000  more, 
adapted  for  pasturage  more  particularly.  The  gorge  of  the  Wairau 
has,  before  now,  been  estimated  at  50,000  acres,  more  particularly 
adapted  for  sheep-feeding.  Of  the  100,000  acres  in  the  plain, 
60,000  may  probably  be  set  down  as  available  for  agriculture,  and 
of  the  remainder  there  possibly  will  be  found  some  adjoining  the 
river  at  the  upper  pait  of  the  plain  equally  desirable.  The  agricul' 
tural  portion  of  the  Wairau  Plain  is  assumed  to  comprise  Kaipara- 
te-ao,  and  the  tract  of  country  contained  within  the  hilly  boundaries 
on  either  side,  extending  about  ten  miles  fi-om  the  coast.  The 
progress  of  the  surveys,  and  a  closer  examination  of  the  land,  may, 
however,  somewhat  modify  this  statement," 
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No  natives  whatever  permanently  inhabit  this  dis- 
trict; and  though  a  few  sometimes  come  from  Cloudy 
Bay  to  a  small  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for 
the  sake  of  fishing,  they  have  not  cultivated  more  than 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  whole  valley  and  plain. 

All  the  disputes  as  to  the  Company's  title  to  the 
land  here  have  been  recently  arranged  by  Governor 
G-rey,  who  has  agreed  to  pay  the  natives  concerned  the 
sum  of  3000/.  for  their  claim. 

In  the  course  of  these  disputes,  the  fatal  massacre  of 
Wairau  occurred,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  lamentable 
event.  The  victims,  twenty-two  in  number,  including 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  and  other  leading  men 
among  the  first  Colonists  of  Nelson,  lie  buried  on  the 
spot  where  the  massacre  took  place,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  tributary  stream  called  the  Tua  Marino,  near  its 
confiuence  with  the  main  river. 

The  attention  of  some  of  the  Wellington  settlers  has 
been  recently  called  to  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
extensive  tract  of  rich  pasture  country  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  this  district.  Mr.  Clifford,  in  the  years 
1846-7,  received  upwards  of  3000  sheep  from  Sydney, 
which  were  landed  at  Port  Underwood.  He  has  formed 
a  sheep-station,  as  a  squatter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Campbell;  and  employs  a  vessel  of  ten  tons,  built 
at  Wellington,  to  run  between  that  place  and  his  sta- 
tion. His  example  has  been  followed  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  several  other  Wellington  Colonists. 

On  the  W.  coast,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Cape 
Farewell,  there  is  a  very  good  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  called  South  Wanganui.  Here  there  are  ex- 
tensive coal  beds,  equally  easy  of  access  with  those  in 
Massacre  Bay,  which  are  probably  portions  of  the  same 
formation. 

As  far  as  Rocky  Point,  about  35  miles  S.W.  of 
South  Wanganui,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  iron-bound; 
steep  spurs  from  the  high  mountains,  composed  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  come  down  into  the  sea.    The 
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coast  then  trends  nearly  due  S.,  and  bears  the  same 
character  for  14  miles,  a  snowy  range  approaching 
close  to  the  sea.  Numerous  small  streams  have  their 
mouths  along  this  coast;  and  there  are  two  larger  ones, 
— ^the  Wakapori,  6  miles  S.  of  Rocky  Point,  and  the 
Haihai,  at  its  southernmost  extremity.  Then  succeeds 
a  sandy  beach  for  16  miles,  with  5000  or  10,000  acres 
of  low,  level  land  at  its  back,  through  which  the 
Karamea  river  flows.  The  coast  again  takes  a  S.S.W. 
direction,  and  iron-bound  character,  for  about  10  miles, 
at  the  end  of  which  id  the  mouth  of  the  Mokihinui 
river.  8  miles  further,  along  a  sandy  beach,  to  which, 
however,  the  mountains  approach  closely,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Ngakuhau  river. 

Here  the  mountains  continue  in  a  due  S.  direction, 
while  the  low  sandy  coast  trends  graduaUy  S.W.  and 
W.  to  Cape  Foulwind.  In  the  bight  of  the  bay  thus 
formed,  which  faces  the  N.,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Buller 
river,  in  latitude  about  41°  45'  S.  This  is  about  18 
miles  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ngakuhau,  and  10 
miles  E.  of  Gape  Foulwind. 

From  that  cape,  the  coast  again  lies  N.  and  S., 
for  about  10  miles,  sandy  and  low;  then  an  isolated 
ridge  reaches  the  sea  from  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains. Cape  Foulwind  itself  and  the  immediately 
neighbouring  land  is  high  and  rocky,  but  a  wide  tract 
of  low,  level,  wooded  country,  of  the  most  fertile  cha- 
racter, amounting  probably  to  30,000  or  40,000  acres 
of  land,  occupies  the  space  on  either  bank  of  the  Buller, 
which  traverses  it  for  about  10  or  12  miles,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Although  larger  than  any  of  the  rivers  between  it 
and  Cape  Farewell,  the  Buller  appears  unavailable  for 
navigation  to  any  but  small  craft,  having  a  shdlow  en- 
trance. It  takes  its  rise  in  the  lakes  Arthur  and 
Howick,  which  have  been  before  mentioned,*  and  which 
are  situated  amidst  the  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  a 

*  See  page  43. 
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very  picturesque  country,  about  40  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Nelson  in  a  direct  line.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
the  Motnpiko,  Motueka,  and  Wairau  rivers  have  their 
sources. 

Lake  Arthur,  about  4  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  by  one 
mile  broad,  is  only  separated  by  one  ridge  of  hills  from 
the  Wairau.  The  main  stream  of  the  BuUer  flows  out 
of  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Howick,  8  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  by  one 
broad,  lies  10  miles  W.  of  Lake  Arthur,  separated 
from  it  by  the  spurs  of  a  neighbouring  snow-covered 
range  to  the  S.  A  tributary  stream  of  the  BuUer  flows 
out  of  its  N.  end. 

Narrow  tracts  of  land  available  for  tillage,  varying  in 
extent  from  500  to  3000  or  4000  acres,  lie  in  these  val- 
leys; and  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  which 
girds  them  is  excellently  adapted  for  pasturage.  They 
are,  however,  difficult  of  access,  either  from  Nelson  or 
from  the  W.  coast.  Below  the  Aglionby  valley,  which 
is  the  largest  of  these  tracts  fitted  for  tillage,  and 
which  lies  about  13  miles  W.  of  Lake  Howick,  the 
BuUer  plunges  into  mountain  gorges,  and  traverses  a 
snowy  range.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  a  straight 
line  E.  and  W.,  from  this  spot  to  the  egress  of  the 
river  on  to  the  level  plain  near  its  mouth;  and  the  only 
part  of  its  course  which  has  been  explored  below  the 
Aglionby  vaUey,  is  that  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
sea-coast.  S.  of  the  ridge  mentioned  as  bounding 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buller,  a  small  river,  the 
Ngawaipakiri,  has  its  mouth;  and  here  there  appears 
to  be  another  tract  of  level  country,  amounting  pro- 
bably to  about  5000  acres,  and  extending  8  miles  along 
the  coast. 

An  iron-bound  coast,  and  mountains  close  to  the  sea, 
again  succeed  for  19  miles,  with  the  exception  of  a 
beach  about  8  miles  long,  not  backed  by  any  level 
country. 

The  coast  is  then  again  low,  with  sandy  beach,  for 
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about  30  milesy  as  far  as  Bold  Head.  In  this  space 
are  the  mouths  of  three  rivers,  the  Grey,  the  Terama- 
kau,  and  the  Greenstone,  or  Arahura  Biver.  Of  these 
the  Grey  is  the  principal.  Its  mouth  is  in  latitude 
about  42°  32'  S.  Like  the  Buller,  its  entrance  is  un- 
available for  more  than  small  craft* 

Here  there  is  a  great  extent  of  level,  fertile,  wooded 
land.  The  valley  of  the  Grey,  which  stretches  inland 
towai'ds  the  £.  and  N.E.,  appears  to  keep  a  breadth  of 
20  or  25  miles,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
coast.  The  mountains  between  the  valley  of  the 
Grey  and  that  of  the  Greenstone  do  not  approach 
within  30  miles  of  the  eoast;  and  a  few  natives,  who  live 
at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  report  that  there  is  an 
easy  communication,  by  the  valley  which  it  forms, 
across  the  island  to  Banks's  Peninsula.  They  speak 
of  a  large  lake  on  the  path,  and  of  a  vast  extent  of 
level  grassy  plains. 

Bold  Head  is  in  about  42°  50^  S.  latitude.  The 
general  direction  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Foulwind  to 
Bold  Head  is  about  S.S.W. 

These  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  interesting 
journals,  maps,  and  sketches  of  two  separate  exploring 
parties  from  Nelson.*  The  first,  in  1845-6,  was 
headed  by  Mr.  W,  Fox,  then  Agent  of  the  Company 
at  Nelson,  and  proceeded  by  the  Waimea  and  Motupiko 
valleys  to  explore  the  Lakes,  and  to  the  W.  end  of  the 
Aglionby  vfdley.  The  second,  starting  in  March, 
1846,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Brunner  and  Heaphy,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  accompanied  Mr.  Fox.  They 
walked  along  the  W.  coast  from  South  Wanganui  to 
the  Greenstone,  and  endured  considerable  hardships 
and  privations  in  their  journey  there  and  back. 

There  are  only  two  native  villages  along  that  coast; 
at  the  Greenstone  river,  and  a  few  miles  N.  of  the 
Buller.  The  population  of  both  together  probably  does 
not  amount  to  100  souls. 

*  To  be  seen  at  New  Zealand  House,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 
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The  following,  by  the  before -mentioned  writer  in  the  Kelson 
Examiner,  ie  a  rough  summary  of  the  probable  amount  of  compara- 
tively level  land  within  the  aupposed  Boundaries  of  the  Nelson  Set- 
tlement !' — 


PI8TEICT. 


Massacre  Bat 

(a)  Aorere 

(b)  Takaka  and  Motnpipi . , . . 
Bltitd  Bay. 

(c)  Motueka 

(d)  Moutere  Cliffs 

(e)  Moutere  Wood 

(y^  Upper  Motueka  and  Motu- 

piko 

(g)  Wai-iti  and  tributaries .... 

(A)  Nelson  Suborbs,  Waimes 

West,  and  Woimea  Islands 

(t)  Pelobus,  including  Kaituna 

Pass  and  tributaries  .... 

(A)  Queen  Gmiblottb  Bouvd, 
including  Waitohe  Pass 
and  tributaries  ........ 

(/)  Wairau. 

Kaiparate-ao 

Wairan  Plain 

Wairau  Valley >  t  • .  t « . 


GroM  Amount 

of  Land 

surveyed  or 

suppoMdtobe 

comparatively 

level. 


Estimated 
Amount  of  Land 
of  fair  average 
quality,  imme- 
diately available 
for  cultlTation. 


Acres. 
15,000 
80,000 

10,000 

15,000 

6,000 

18,000 
6,000 

7,000 

*15,000 

♦15,000 

♦20,000  ) 
100,000  V 
♦60,000  ) 


306,000 


Acres. 
10,000 
15,000 

5,000 


5,000 
5,000 

2,000 
15,000 

15,000 

60,000 


132,000 


"OEVBBAI.   description   07  THE   DISTRICTS. 

(a)  Heavily  timbered  with  rata,  kaikatea,  mai,rimu,  and  tawai  or 
black  birch,  {b)  A  small  portion  open  land  covered  with  fern  and 
the  usual  herbage  on  aUnvial  soil ;  the  rest  with  timber  as  above, 
but  less  rata,  and  many  totara  trees  in  some  spots,  (e)  Some  hilly, 
open,  and  timbered  land;  much  good  soil,  but  very  difficult  of 
access.  A  few  rich  timber  sections  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
(4)  Barren  clay  hUls,  covered  with  stunted  fern  and  manuka.  A 
small  portion  of  rather  better  land  near  the  cliffs,  (e)  Low  undu- 
lating clay  hills,  covervd  with  tawai  and  dmu  principally.     .(/)  A 
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large  portion  consists  of  Tery  broken  ground,  coyered  with  fern, 
toitoi,  grass,  and  tall  manuka.  About  balf  the  Motupiko  gorge  is 
timbered,  but  the  land  is  poor :  the  land  below  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  is  best.  The  tract  is  well  suited  for  pasturage,  but  is 
much  subject  to  floods.  (</)  A  series  of  narrow  gorges,  covered 
with  flax,  fern,  and  grass ;  the  soil  supposed  to  be  of  medium  quality. 
{h)  The  best  portion  of  this  is  marshy  ground,  covered  with  flax, 
raupo,  and  grass,  and  is  easy  of  drainage.  The  land  at  Waimea 
West  consists  of  barren  clay  hills,  and  the  Waimea  Islands  are  little 
better  than  sand  hillocks,  (i)  The  greater  portion  timbered  land, 
said  to  be  fertile.  (Ar)  The  greater  portion  finely  timbered  with 
totara,  pine,  hinau,  &o.,  and  the  soil  generally  very  productive. 
(/)  The  prevailing  character  of  this  tract  of  land  is  decidedly  pas- 
toral, more  especially  at  Kaiparate-ao,  the  upper  part  of  the  plain, 
and  most  of  the  valley.  The  portion  most  suited  for  agriculture 
lies  within  the  lower  half  of  the  plain,  and  at  Kaiparate-ao ;  some 
of  it  is  swampy,  and  said  to  be  difficult  of  drainage.  There  is  not 
much  bush  or  timber  land  on  it. 

"  N.B. — The  asterisk  prefixed  to  some  of  the  figures  denotes  that 
the  quantities  are  only  roughly  estimated  by  the  eye  or  from  vague 
information.  All  the  other  data  are  compiled  from  the  actual  sur- 
veys and  information  derived  from  personal  inspection." 

The  Climate  of  the  Nelson  district  generally,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wellington  district:  but 
the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Blind  Bay,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  Nelson,  differs  from  that  of  the  Town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  in  its  remarkable 
immunity  from  frequent  or  violent  winds. 

Blind  Bay  has  often  been  compared  to  one  of  those 
bays  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  head  of  which  the 
wind  scarcely  ever  blows  home.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  descriptive  of  this  peculiarity: — 

"  The  climate  in  this  deep  bight  of  a  bay  is  very  remarkable.  The 
wind  which  blows  almost  incessantly  one  way  or  the  other  through 
Cook's  Stiait,  seems  suddenly  to  lose  its  power  before  reaching  the 
southern  part  of  Blind  Bay.  Thus  it  is  common  for  a  vessel  to  be 
under  double-reefed  top>sails  in  the  strait,  and  to  have  her  sails  all 
flapping  in  a  calm  soon  after  she  has  passed  D'Urville  Island  or 
Massacre  Bay.  And  I  frequently  observed  that  the  speed  and  di 
rectiou  of  the  scud  overhead,  and  driving  masses  of  black  clouds  on 
the  northern  horizon,  indicated  a  storm  outside,  when  all  near  Nelson 
lay  calm  and  slumbering,  except  a  heavier  swell  than  usual  rolling 
on  to  the  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf.  And  in  those  cases,  a 
little  coaster,  which  had  been  out  in  the  gale,  would  confirm  ouv 
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conjeotares  on  arriving  a  day  or  two  later.  Daring  the  month 
(April,  1842,)  I  only  saw  one  day  on  which  it  hlew  a  hard  breeze ; 
and  then  two  large  yessels  rode  it  out  in  perfect  safety  in  the  anchor- 
age outside  the  bar,  although  the  wind  was  nearly  due  north.  Now 
and  then  a  light  sea-breeze  would  bring  welcome  refreshment  for 
two  or  three  hours  during  the  afternoon."  «         «         * 

"  This  very  remarkable  immunity  f^om  wind  causes  an  almost  in- 
credible difference  between  the  climate  of  Nelson  and  that  of  Wel- 
lington, although  the  two  towns  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
latitude." — WakefielePs  *  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,*  vol.  ii. 
chap.  vii. 

The  general  aspect  of  Blind  Bay,  too,  and  especiallj 
of  the  Town  of  Nelson,  is  towards  the  warm  north; 
while  it  is  sheltered  by  very  lofty  mountains  from  the 
cold  southerly  winds  which  blow  direct  on  to  Wellington 
from  the  sea. 

Thus  Nelson,  together  with  its  immediate  vicinity, 
enjoys  more  calm,  and  more  hot  weather,  than  Wd- 
lington;  while  at  the  same  time  the  proximity  of  such 
high  land  appears  to  cause  night-frosts,  which  are  more 
frequent  and  more  severe  than  at  Wellington.  All 
persons  who  have  lived  some  years  at  Nelson,  agree  in 
praising  the  weather  there.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  letter  of  a  resident,  dated  May  4,  1846: — 

"  The  Nelson  climate  is  that  of  Paradise.  To-day,  for  instance, 
it  is  equal,  you  know,  to  the  4th  of  November  in  England;  I  am  in 
white  trousers,  summer  waistcoat,  and  light  shooting  coat ;  the  sun 
is  very  hot,  and  walking  half  a  mile  makes  one  sweat  heavily ;  there 
is  hardly  a  breath  of  air ;  the  sea  is  blue  as  the  sky,  and  the  ships  as 
well  as  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  reflected  in  the  water 
as  in  a  glass.  It  has  been  this  weather  for  a  week,  and  will  continue 
all  this  moon.  At  fhll  and  change  there  will  be  two  days'  rain,  and 
then  tine  hot  weather  again.  The  trees,  grass,  and  flowers,  are 
springing  as  if  it  were  early  summer,  and  all  vegetation  is  deliciously 
green." 

Of  the  following  Meteorological  Registers,  No.  I., 
being  for  the  year  1846,  was  kept  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  Bewaka,  in  the  Motueka  district.  The 
observations  were  made  in  an  exposed  situation,  out  of 
doors,  but  quite  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  two 
miles  distant  from,  and  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea.  No.  11.  was  kept  on  the  Waimea  Pliun, 
from  September  1,  1846,  to  August  31,  1847,  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barnlcoat.  The  site  of  tiie  observatioiis  is  the 
open  pUiin,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  any  hilLs, 
and  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
absence  of  a  self-registering  thermometer,  the  height  of 
the  thermometer  about  an  hour  before  sunrise  is  taken 
as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  minimum,  and  from 
about  half-past  one  to  half-past  two  (accorcUng  to.  the 
season)  as  the  maximum. 

I.  Meteorological  Register  for  1846,  kept  at 
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The  Nelson  Examiner^  thus  comments  on  these 
Tables:— 

**  The  statistics  of  the  weather,  as  given  in  No.  I.,  would  probably 
require  some  slight  modification  with  reference  to  the  locality  of  the 
Town,  in  various  particulars ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  differ- 
ence would  not  be  very  material  in  the  aggregate  details  throughout 
the  year.  Rewaka  is  distant  from  Nelson  about  twenty  miles,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  across  the  Bay,  and  consequently  is  thus 
much  nearer  to  the  quarter  whence  apparently  the  greatest  amount 
of  rain  proceeds,  which  circumstance  would  account  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  showers  are  more  frequent  there  than  at  Nelson  or  in  the 
Waimea  district.  The  fact,  also,  of  its  position  under  the  hills, 
which  shelter  it  from  the  south  and  south-westerly  winds,  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  rarely  so 
low  as  in  the  town.  In  other  respects,  probably,  the  tabular  columns, 
&c.  would  not  exhibit  any  striking  variation." 

"  The  prevalent  winds  in  fine  weather,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  are  from  N.E.  and  S.W.,  usually  termed  sea  and  land 
breezes.  During  the  summer  months,  which  may  be  said  to  include 
December,  January,  February,  and  March,  the  sea-breeze  is  usually 
fresh,  sets  in  from  nine  to  eleven,  a.m.,  and  continues  from  four  to 
six,  P.M.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
breezes  are  usually  much  lighter  than  in  the  summer,  the  S.W.  and 
westerly  winds  being  rather  more  prevalent.  During  September, 
October,  and  November,  the  wind  is  more  variable  than  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  months,  the  southerly  and  south-easterly  being  often  accom- 
panied by  strong  gusts ;  heavy  gales  seeming  to  be  more  prevalent 
than  at  other  periods.  The  N.W  and  W.  appear  to  be  the  most 
rainy  quarters,  but  the  gusty  squalls  from  the  S.£.  often  bring  heavy 
storms." 

"  The  different  phases  of  the  moon  are  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  an  apparent  or  real  change  in  the  state  of  the  weather. 
That  is  to  say,  at  every  change  of  the  moon's  quarter  during  fine 
weather,  either  the  sky  becomes  obscured,  or  actual  rainy  weather 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  occurs."     •     *     •     * 

"  Comparing  this  (No.  II.)  with  the  one  for  the  preceding  twelve- 
months, it  exhibits  a  higher  temperature  throughout  the  year.  lu 
1845-0,  the  thermometer  only  rose  to  80,  and  that  but  in  the  month 
of  December;  whereas  last  summer  it  rose  to  88,  and  stood  as  high 
as  80,  both  in  November  and  February.  In  the  winter,  also,  of 
1846,  both  in  June  and  July,  the  mercary  was  down  to  24  and  24^, 
while  20  has  been  the  minimum  in  the  winter  we  have  just  passed. 
In  the  mean  highest  for  the  year  there  is,  therefore,  an  advance  of 
three  degrees,  and  in  the  mean  lowest  two  degrees.     The  number  of 

*  The  local  newspaper,  published  at  Nelson, 
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frosty  moraings  bu  aIbo  been  far  less  than  in  the  preoeding  year ; 
in  1845-6  they  numbered  fifty-four,  the  present  table  gives  only 
thirty-four.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  last  year  was  not  so 
great  by  four  inches  as  in  the  year  preceding,  and  there  were  twenty- 
three  days  less  on  which  rain  fell.  In  bright  sunny  days  there  was 
A  slight  increase." 

The  SoU  varies,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait, 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
the  land  has  been  formed.  Thus,  there  is  every  va- 
riety of  superficial  soil  to  be  found  in  the  district,  from 
barren  rock  and  sand-hummocks,  or  clay  lands — ^unpro- 
ductive until  they  have  been  manured,  or  exposed  to 
the  fertilizing  infiuence  of  the  atmosphere— to  the 
richest  alluvial  deposit.  The  sub-strata,  also,  are 
nearly  the  same,  except  that  limestone  and  coal  are 
found  together,  and  also  granite  in  die  western  parts  of 
the  district.  * 

The  Roads  already  made  to  the  country  districts, 
early  in  1845,  were  as  follows:— 

One  from  Nelson  to  beyond  the  village  of  Wakefield,  in  the  valley 
called  Glen-iti,  twenty-one  miles.  This  road,  for  the  first  two  miles 
from  town,  wanted  gravelling  to  be  good  in  mdnter ;  also  for  a  mile 
six  miles  from  town,  and  at  a  few  other  places.  During  the  dry 
months,  (eight  out  of  twelve,)  a  coach  and  four  might  be  driven  all 
the  way  to  Qlen-iti;  and  Mr.  StaSbrd  and  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Dillon 
contrived  to  get  their  gigs  from  the  Waimea  through  the  worst  parts 
all  the  preceding  winter.  The  cross  roads  from  this  line  amounted 
to  eight  miles ;  they  open  out  and  drain  various  blocks  of  land, 
much  resorted  to.  From  Glen^iti,  paok-horses  or  bullocks  can 
travel  all  the  way  to  the  big  wood  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Wairau  Valley  without  difficulty  at  all  seasons.  The  wood,  twelve 
miles  in  extent,  oould  easily  be  cut  through,  being  of  black  birch 
without  underwood.  Parts  only  of  the  road  from  the  Waimea  to 
Motueka,  equal  in  all  to  ten  miles,  had  been  made.  There  was, 
however,  a  good  horse  track  over  the  hills  in  those  parts  in  which  it 
was  not  complete.  From  Motueka  to  Rewaka,  three  miles  and  a 
half  were  made.  Of  the  road  to  Wakapuaka  and  the  Hiqppy  Valley, 
nine  miles  were  completed;  very  little  was  wanted  to  make  it  a  good 
cart  and  horse  road  at  aU  seasons.  The  roads  above  enumerated 
pass  ground  of  vaiious  kinds— through  swamps^  woods,  or  fem«- 
and  required  in  some  places  heavy  cuttings,  or  embankments,  in 
many  drainage,  in  tome  only  cutting  of  the  fern. 

About  the  Town  wen  the  Haven  Bold,  out  mil*  and  »  half,  the 
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sea-wall  much  damaged ;  beyond  the  town  seotions,  that  to  Brook 
Street  Valley,  one  mile ;  up  the  Maitai,  half  a  mile.  Total  extent 
of  roads,  fifty-fonr  miles  and  a  half. 

The  Natural  Productions,  whether  indigenous  or 
introduced,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Wel- 
lington district.  Only  points  of  difference  will  be  here 
noted. 

I.  Vegetable  Productions. 

Indigenous, 

The  Anise  plant  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  pastoral  districts  near 
Nelson ;  and,  as  has  been  before-mentioned,  it  much  improves  the 
quality  of  meat  fed  on  land  where  it  grows.  A  small  quantity  of  oil 
has  already  been  made  from  this  plant  and  exported. 

The  shores  of  Pelorus  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sounds  teem  with 
Timber,  of  which  some  kinds,  if  first  thoroughly  seasoned,  are  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  Cask-staves,  Much  discredit,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  cast  on  this  article  of  export,  through  the  neglect  of 
sufficient  seasoning,  and  through  carelessness  in  cooperage.  The 
casks  have  been  reported  against  as  subject  to  excessive  leakage. 

Introduced. 

Barley  and  Hops  both  flourish  exceedingly  in  the  districts  culti- 
vated near  Nelson.  There  is  no  hop-fly  or  flea.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  Beer  is  brewed  at  Nelson,  and  exported  to  the  otlier 
settlements. 

The  Vine  has  not  been  tried  yet,  to  any  extent,  only  six  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  settlement:  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  great  prevalence  of  calm,  hot  weather  in  this  dis- 
trict, would  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  growth  and  prosperity. 
Even  at  Wellington  the  vine  has  been  found  to  succeed  well  in  the 
open  air  in  sheltered  situations;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Nelson,  although  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  latitude,  is  sub- 
ject to  far  less  wind,  and  enjoys  a  greater  continuance  of  steady  hot 
weather. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  lady 
at  Nelson,  dated  October  22nd,  1847: — 

"  Our  garden  is  now  looking  uncommonly  well,  and  there  is  a 
very  large  promise  of  fruit  of  all  kinds-^oherries,  plums,  apples, 
pears,  figs,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  a  few  peaches.  The  vines 
are  just  beginning  to  thrust  their  buds;  there  is  one^-the  <eariy 
black  July,'  I  think  it  is  called — ^that  is  very  much  more  forward 
than  the  rest,  and  has  the  bunches  formed.  I  think  we  flhall  have 
great  quantities  of  grapes  this  year,  all  the  vines  look  so  remarkably 
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healthy.  We  have  made  an  orchard  this  year,  and  grafted  some  five 
dozen  apple  stocks,  so  that  in  three  years,  which  is  the  age  at  which 
apple  trees  come  into  bearing  in  New  Zealand,  we  shall  be  well 
stocked  with  fruit." 

A  short  account  of  most  of  the  Vegetable  Productions 
introduced  into  the  district  occurs  in  the  next  page, 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society. 

II.  Animal  Productions. 

Indigenous, 

Quail  abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  throughout  the  fern  and 
grass  districts.  Wild  hogs,  also,  and  the  Wood-hen,  called  Weka  by 
the  natives,  (see  page  163,)  are  numerous  in  all  parts  hitherto 
explored. 

There  are  Shrimps  and  Oysters.  The  latter  are  abundant  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast.  Their  principal  haunts  hitherto  dis- 
covered are: — 1st.  The  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Nelson  Haveh. 
2nd.  A  cove  called  Oyster  Bay,  oh  the  eastern  side  of  Tory  Channel 
in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  drd.  A  cove  also  called  Oyster  Bay, 
at  the  N.W.  end  of  Port  Underwood. 

Introduced. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  esta- 
blished at  Nelson,  which  has  fifty  members  at  a  guinea 
a  year  each,  held  its  Autumnal  Meeting  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1847.  (This  answers  to  the  10th  of  September 
in  England).  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, abridged  from  the  local  newspaper: — 

"  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  ploughing-match,  for  bullock- 
ploughs  and  for  horse-ploughs.  The  spot  selected  for  it  was 
Mr.  Saxton's  farm,  on  the  Waimea,  about  six  miles  from  the  town. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given,  only  eleven  ploughs 
were  on  the  ground,  seven  of  which  were  bullock-teams,  and  four 
horse-plougbs ;  had  more  time  been  given,  there  would  have  been 
at  least  double  the  number.  The  governor,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  Nelson,  came  on  the  ground,  and  generously  gave  5Z.  bs,  as 
a  subscription.  The  buUock-ploughs  were  the  first  to  start;  but  an 
accident  occurring  to  one  reduced  the  number  to  six. 

*'  The  ground  to  be  ploughed  was  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  the 
time  allowed  was  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  whole  did 
their  work  considerably  within  the  specified  time.  The  horse » 
ploughs  followed." 
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"  Ou  the  next  day,  there  were  giyen  the  following  AasicuLTtiui. 
Phizes : — Cart  filly,  saddle  flUy,  long-wooled  ram,biill  (second  prize) , 
best  boar,  second  best  ditto,  best  sow,  second  best  ditto,  pair  of 
rabbits,  sack  of  wheat,  bushel  of  ditto,  bushel  of  ditto,  sack  of  barley, 
ditto  (second  prize),  bushel  of  oats,  sainfoin  seed,  vetch  seed,  rye 
grass  seed,  Swede  turnips,  white  turnips,  mangold  wurzel." 

"  A  capital  collection  of  grass  seeds,  both  native  and  European, 
was  exhibited,  but  there  was  not  the  required  quantity  to  entitle 
them  to  a  prize." 

**  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  highly  satisfactory,  considering  the 
infancy  of  the  settlement.  The  show  of  apples,  for  quality,  would 
have  been  creditable  to  any  Society  at  home.  Peaches  were  also 
shown  in  great  abundance,  many  measuring  from  eight  to  nine  and 
a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  number  of  such  fruit  grown 
on  one  tree  is  truly  astonishing.  Grapes,  too,  were  plentifhl, 
though  the  vines  on  which  they  were  grown  are  necessarily  very 
young.  Some  required,  perhaps,  another  fortnight  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
particularly  those  grown  in  the  open  ground ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  the  grape  will  do  remarkably  well  in  this  settlement. 
The  black  Hamburg,  which  received  the  first  prize,  were  verv  fine 
grapes  indeed.  The  black  cluster  grape  exhibited,  was  also  a 
delicious  frait.  ThQse  were  the  only  dark  grapes  shown,  the 
remainder  being  all  white.  There  was  also  a  pomegranate  exhibited, 
which  had  ripened  in  the  open  air,  and  several  fine  melons.  Of 
course  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  many  fruits,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Cape  gooseberries,  plums,  and  Alpine  strawberries, 
no  others  were  shown.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  scanty,  which 
was  to  ))e  expected,  after  the  unusually  dry  summer.  Most  of  the 
vegetables  shown  were,  however,  fine.  The  samples  of  grain  were 
excellent.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  wheat  were  Maories,*  and  a 
very  excellent  sample  they  showed,  though  they  did  not  get  a  prize. 
They  bore  their  loss  with  the  best  humour,  and  seemed  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  principle  on  which  the  show  was  conducted. 

"  HoBTicuLTUBAL  Pbizes. — Desscrt  apples,  kitchen  ditto,  grapes 
(first  prize),  ditto  (second  prize),  peaches  (first  prize),  ditto  (second 
prized  rhubarb,  water  melon,  melon  (first  prize),  ditto  (second 
prize),  kitchen  plums,  tomatas,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  vegetable 
marrow,  nosegay,  dahlia,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  onions  (second 
prize),  beet,  celery,  salading,  kidney  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips, 
cabbage,  broad  beans. 

**  HoNOBABY  PbizBb. — ^Alpine  strawberry,  kidney  beans,  horse 
radish." 

With  regard  to  SheqP'/armin^  in  the  Nelson  cUstiicty 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  leading 
Colonists,  dated  22nd  of  October,  1847,'cohveys  very 
valuable  information:— 

♦  Natives. 
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''  Attached  to  the  house,  which  is  a  very  comfortahle  cottage, 
not  ugly  in  appearance,  is  a  garden  and  orchard  of  about  twenty  five 
acres,  an*d  a  farm  of  fifty  acres.  The  former  is  a  jiever-failing 
source  of  amusement  to  both  of  us ;  whenever  at  a  loss  for  occupa- 
tion, we  take  a  hoe  or  a  pruuing-knife,  and  sally  forth  to  the  garden ; 
as  a  great  deal  there  is  daUy  being  made,  (it  being  only  three  years 
old,)  it  presents  even  more  than  the  average  choice  of  occupation. 

"  Of  the  farm,  thirty-five  acres  is  made  a  rotation  of  crops,  the 
remainder  1  retain  in  grass,  for  the  use  of  my  horses  and  cows. 

"  I  do  not  farm  for  profit,  at  least  not  as  a  source  of  income,  (it 
is  of  too  small  an  extent  to  pay  largely,)  but  with  a  view  to  raise 
my  own  flour,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay ;  the  present  prices 
and  difficulty  of  procuring  labour,  deter  many  from  enlarging  their 
farms.  Our  principal  stock  are  our  sheep,  of  which  we  have  about 
1400,  running  in  the  Upper  Motneka  valley,  about  sixteen  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  sta- 
tion is  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the  house,  an  easy  ride  of 
five  hours. 

"  I  purchased  my  sheep  in  April,  1844,  from  the  late  Sir  John 
Jamieson,  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  sheep  were  celebrated  for  the 
purity  of  their  Merino  blood,  he  having  bred  from  the  Spanish 
Merino,  without  any  admixture  for  thirteen  years,  except  a  cross 
with  some  rams  firom  the  Empress  Josephine's  flock,  (the  latter 
we're  derived  from  the  celebrated  Negretti  flocks.)  I  brought  down 
from  Sydney  thorough  bred  Merino  rams,  and  some  with  a  cross  of 
Southdown.  I  find  a  cross  with  the  latter,  though  it  of  course 
alters  the  character  of  the  wool,  gives  additional  size,  disposi- 
tion to  fatten,  and  weight  of  fleece,  whilst  the  mothers  are  better 
nurses,  particularly  in  cold  weather,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce more  twins  than  the  pure  Merino.  Although  the  wool  is 
not  so  fine,  the  greater  weight  more  than  makes  up  for  any  loss 
on  that  head,  as  from  their  greater  hardihood,  they  are  more  adapted 
for  the  colder  hilly  runs ;  they  are,  I  think,  to  be  preferred,  with 
say  one  fourth  Southdown,  three-fourths  Merino  blood,  to  the 
thoroughbred  Merino.  In  warmer  localities  near  the  sea  coast,  I 
believe  the  others,  however,  (the  Merino)  to  be  the  most  profitable 
sheep,  but  I  cannot  speak  decidedly  on  this  head,  until  after  the 
receipt  of  more  advices  as  to  the  sale  in  the  London  markets  of  the 
diffSBrent  descriptions  of  wool. 

**  One  general  rule  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  you  must  get  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  price  per  lb.  for  fine  wool,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  weight  of  fleece  and  of  mutton,  and  for  the  want 
of  the  more  prolific  and  hardy  constitution  of  the  half-bred.  As 
to  the  Leicester  cross,  I  must  strongly  condemn  it ;  the  wool  is 
of  the  worst  quality,  not  to  be  improved  for  many  generations ; 
whilst  the  sheep,  although  doing  well  enough,  where  they  have 
great  abundance  of  food,  are  not  generally  adapted  for  the  wild  runs 
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of  this  country,  and  the  ewes  are  not  such  good  nurses  as  those 
with  Southdown  blood.  A  large  breeder  at  Port  Philip,  who  has 
for  many  years  bred  firom  Leicester  rams,  has  now  quite  given  them 
up,  and  lately  wrote  that  he  would  as  soon  see  a  mad  dog  in  hia 
flocks  as  a  Leicester  ram.    Up  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  *s 

sheep  and  cattle  ran  with  mine,  but  the  run  being  now  overstocked, 
his  share  are  to  start  for  the  Wairau  in  a  few  weeks.  Many  stations 
will  be  formed  in  Uie  latter  district  this  summer ;  the  settlement  of 
the  land  claims,  and  the  returns  obtained  up  to  the  present  time 
from  stock-breeding  having  given  a  most  healthy  stimulus  to  the 
settlers  of  Nelson,  who,  with  the  exception,  perhi^,  of  those  who 
may  have  emigrated  under  the  impression  that  they  would  make 
large  fortunes  here  (they  do  not  well  know  how)  are  satisfied  with 
their  prospects. 

"  I  really  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  a  limited  capital,  say  from 
1000^.  or  even  less,  to  5000^.  can  be  more  advantageously  employed 
than  in  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  whilst  literaDy  no  skill  or  previous 
knowledge  of  the  business  is  requisite,  provided  that  the  new 
beginner  will  only  keep  his  eyes  out  of  his  pockets,  and  judge  for 
himself 

"  I  can  consequently  reeommend  capitalista  of  the  amoa&t  staled 
above,  to  come  to  New  Zealand,  with  all  but  a  certainty  of  sneoesa. 

"  For  labourers,  also,  there  is  steady  market,  as  farm-servantSy 
shepherds,  dairymen ;  some  good  shearers  are  much  wanted ;  young 
women,  too,  are  in  demand  as  house-servants,  daiiywomen,  and 
wives  for  the  bachelor  portion  of  the  community. 

**  Almost  all  the  oi-devant  labourers  are  now  small  fiurmers  and 
stock  owners,  whilst  some  have  re-emigrated  to  the  other  settle- 
ments, induced  by  the  employment  to  be  obtained  on  Qovemment 
works,  which  absorb  aU  the  surplus  labour.  The  young  women  are 
all  married,  and  doing  their  best  towards  increasing  the  An^o- 
Zealand  race.  They  generally  make  what  are  termed  good  matches, 
marrying  men  above  themselves  in  society. 
..  **  I  hope  ..— .»  may  be  successful  witii  the  rooks  and  sparrows ; 
the  first  would  soon  find  their  way  over  the  country,  though  the 
sparrows  are  more  local  in  their  habits.  Woodcocks,  snipes,  and 
partridges,  should  also  be  brought  out,  although  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  during  the  voyage  with  the  two  first ;  still  young  ones 
might  succeed,  and  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  them.  Th« 
two  last  would  be  certain  to  succeed  if  well  looked  after;  they  do 
not  mind  captivity,  if  kept  clean. 

"  If  swallows,  too,  could  be  introduced,  they  would  be  a  great 
boon :  the  flies  during  the  summer  months  annoy  the  horses  much : 
I  would  give  10/.  to  have  a  brood  of  swallows  under  my  stable  eave. 

**  I  have  always  wished  to  see  red  or  fallow  deer,  or  both,  turned 
out  in  New  Zealand ;  the  prairies,  l^om  Otago  to  Port  Cooper,  are 
just  the  place  for  them,  but  they  trould  do  anywhere  in  this  island. 
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**  We  have  had  a  capital  lambing  season  in  the  one  jast  over. 
and  myself  have  had  123  per  cent,  of  lambs,  all  doing  well." 


£ees  have  been  introduced;  and  have  succeeded  as 
well  as  at  Wellington. 

in.— MiNEBAL  Productions. 

OocU  is  found  at  South  Wanganui;  at  Motupipi  in  Massacre 
Bay,  where  it  is  worked ;  and  also  in  smaU  strata  on  the  east  shore 
of  Nelson  Haven.  It  has  also  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
Wairau  Plain. 

Limestone  has  been  discovered  in  Massacre  Bay;  and  also  at 
two  spots  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  There  are  lime< 
kilns  at  Massacre  Bay,  and  at  a  spot  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
town,  in  the  district  called  Suburban  South.  The  other  limestone 
quarry  is  north  of  Nelson,  in  the  district  called  Suburban  North, 
and  very  advantageously  situated  for  a  good  supply  of  fire-wood, 
and  for  water-carriage. 

There  is  plenty  of  Clay  for  brick-making,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nelson  district;  and  White  Pipe-clay  is  found  at  Port  Underwood. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  Flan  on  which 
the  Settlement  of  Nelson  was  originally  founded: — 

The  settlement  was  to  consist  of  201,000  acres,  in  1000  allot- 
ments of  201  acres  each. 

Each  allotment  to  consist  of  three  sections,  viz.,  150  acres  of 
rural  land,  60  acres  of  suburban  land,  and  1  town  acre :  the  town 
thus  to  consist  of  1000  acres,  exclusive  of  reserves  for  public 
olgects. 

The  price  of  each  allotment  was  3002. 

As  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  allotments  had  been  paid  for,  a 
ballot  was  held,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wellington  settlement,  (see 
p.  175,)  in  order  to  establish  the  order  of  choice :  but  with  this 
difference,  that  a  separate  ballot  was  held  for  town,  suburban,  and 
rural  sections ;  so  that  the  purchaser  of  an  allotment  might  become 
entitled  to  a  different  order  of  choice  for  each  of  the  three  sections 
included  in  it. 

The  company  added  a  quantity  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  Settle- 
ment as  Native  Reserves,  so  that  the  whole  land  to  be  appropriated 
was  221,100  acres,  and  the  town  was  1100  acres  exclusive  of  public 
reserves. 

The  Company  exercised  a  right  which  had  been  stipulated  for,  of 
purchasing  100  allotments  for  its  own  benefit,  at  the  same  price  and 
subject  to  the  same  terms  in  every  respect  as  other  purchasers. 

The  Company  agreed  to  expend  the  purchase-money  received  in 
the  following  proportions  :•— 

One  half  to  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Emi^tion  to  the  settlement 
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of  Nelson.  (OqI  of  this,  20,000/.  was  reserTed  as  a  Special  Fund 
for  makiog  allowances  of  passage-money  to  purchasers  and  their 
familiesi  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Directors.) 

One-sixth  to  defray  the  Company's  expenses  in  selecting  the  site 
and  establishing  the  Settlement.  (Any  surplus  of  this  fund  to  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  next  mentioned.) 

One-sixth  to  public  purposes,  for  rendering  the  Settlement  com- 
modious and  attractiTCi  such  as  Religious  uses  and  endowments  for 
colonists  of  all  denominations,  the  establishment  of  a  Oollege,  and  the 
encouragement  of  Steam  Navigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Settlement. 

The  remaining  sixth  to  the  Company,  for  its  expenses,  and  profit 
on  the  use  of  its  capital. 

In  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  stipulated  for  by  the  Company, 
they  reserved  200  allotments  for  sale  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

When  the  purchase-money  of  370  allotments  had  been 
paid,  the  whole  1100  numbers  were  balloted  for,  on  the 
31  St  August,  1841,  and  an  order  of  choice  determined 
for  each  of  the  sections  included  in  each  allotment. 

The  selections  took  place  in  the  Colony,  as  the  dis- 
tricts were  surveyed.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Town 
allotments,  which  took  place  in  April,  1842.  There 
were  five  classes  of  allotments,  which  were  all  chosen 
in  the  order  of  choice  which  had  been  determined  for 
them  by  the  ballot  in  London;  and  the  map  of  the  Town 
of  Nelson  thus  showed  the  lots  chosen  by  private  land- 
owners, by  a  Government  ofiicer  for  the  Native 
Reserves,  and  by  a  Company's  officer  for  the  Com- 
pany's own  sections,  for  those  reserved  for  sale  in  the 
colony,  and  for  those  remaining  unsold. 

Subsequently  to  the  first  ballot,  64  allotments  were 
purchased  in  London,  and  8  allotments  in  the  colony.* 
In  these  cases,  another  ballot  was  gone  through,  in 
order  to  determine  what  allotment,  with  its  orders  of 
choice,  as  fixed  by  the  first  ballot,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  selections  had  already  in  some  cases  been  made, 
should  belong  to  the  purchaser. 

In  the  year  1845,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement  applied  to  the  Company  to  modify  the 
arrangements,  so  as  to  allow  the  landowners  the  option 

*  A  few  Town  and  Suburban  sections  have  since  been  sold  there^ 
or  leoflied  with  pnrohfising-olause^ 
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of  acquiring  fresh  land^  and  promoting  concentration, 
by  means  of  re-selection  under  certain  conditions.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object,  but  not  in  the  precise  mode 
suggested  by  them,  the  Company  proposed  a  new  set 
of  Regulations  in  October,  1845.  These,  however, 
were  received  with  great  dissatisfaction,  and  con- 
sequently withdrawn.  The  settlers  continued  to  press 
for  a  remodelling  of  the  original  scheme,  and  the 
Directors  therefore  made  another  endeavour  to  carry 
out  such  an  alteration. 

Negotiations  ensued  between  a  committee  of  the 
resident  land-purchasers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Com- 
pany's Agents  on  the  other,  who  were  apprised  of  the 
almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  land  purchasers  resi- 
dent in  this  country  to  certain  broad  principles  on 
which  the  re-modelling  of  the  arrangements  should  be 
conducted.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  the  Nelson 
Committee  came  to  the  following  Resolutions: — 

"  1.  That  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Company  should  apply  to 
Parliament  immediately  for  an  Act  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
fldjastment  in  the  Scheme  of  the  Nelson  Settlement  now  proposed. 

"  2.  That  such  Act  should  contain  a  clause  to  empower  any 
Purchaser  who  should  decline  to  ayail  himself  of  such  adjustment, 
or  who,  having  availed  himself  of  such  adjustment,  should  still  be 
dissatisfied,  to  refer  his  claim — in  the  first  case  to  Arbitration,  in 
the  Settlement  or  in  England,  at  his  option,  without  reference  to 
such  adjustment ; — and  in  the  latter  case,  to  have  it  determined  by 
Arbitration  to  what  amount  of  additional  compensation,  if  any,  he 
may  be  entitled. 

"  3.  That  where  such  Arbitration  shall  take  place  in  the  Settle- 
ment, the  expense  thereof  would  be -properly  chargeable  on  the 
Establishment  Fund. 

"  4.  That  the  propositions  now  submitted  are  founded  on  the 
physical  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  Original  Scheme  of  the 
Settlement,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  some  equitable  com- 
promise. 

"  5.  That  a  re-distribution  of  the  Town  and  Suburban  Sections 
is  just  and  necessary ;  and  that  some  land  not  hitherto  included  in 
Suburban  Choices  should  be  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

"  0.  That  upon  consideration  of  the  various  modes  proposed 
for  the  re-distribution  of  the  Town  and  Suburban  Land,  the  plan 
which  most  combines  fairness,  simi)licity,  and  capability  of  imme- 
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diate  application,  and  best  meets  the  spirit  of  the  conditioMr  trader 
which  the  purehsses  were  made,  is  a  simple  re-selection  aeeording 
to  the  Original  Order  of  Choice,  with  the  exception  of  those  Orders 
representing  the  Unsold  Sections. 

"  7.  That  a  Town  shoald  be  laid  out  as  a  Shipping  Port  to  the 
Wairau  District,  the  site  to  be  determined  hereafter,  upon  a  carefhl 
examination  of  the  loealities ;  that  the  Town  should  consist,  if 
possible,  of  not  less  than  1000  Sections  of  quarter-acres ;  and  that 
the  selection  thereof  should  be  made  in  the  Original  Order  of  Choice 
fixed  by  the  ballot  for  the  Nelson  Town  Sections,  including  the 
Choices  representing  the  Unsold  Sections  as  well  as  the  Sold. 

"  8.  That  a  limited  quantity  of  land  in  oontignity  to  the  new 
Town,  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  locality,  should  be  laid 
out  and  offered  for  distribution  as  Suburban  Sections,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  ascertained  deficiency  of  available  Sections  in  the 
Blind  Bay  district. 

«*  9.  That  it  is  desirable  to  compensate  such  Resident  Original 
Purchasers,  being  Cultivators,  or  others  who  have  been  Residents 
and  Cultivators,  who  have  debarred  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  proposed  re -distribution  by  the  outlay  made  on  the  Sections  in 
their  occupation — ^by  enabling  them  to  take  their  Rural  Sections,  or 
portions  of  land  equivalent  thereto  in  amount  to  be  determined  by 
Arbitration,  in  contiguity  to  their  Suburban  Sections ;  and  that  the 
re-distribution  of  Suburban  Land  be  postponed  until  after  such 
cases  shall  be  adjusted. 

"  10.  That  the  above  Resolution,  however,  should  not  extend  to 
the  holders  of  those  Suburban  Sections  who  have  abeady  effected 
exchanges  for  *  Unsold'  Sections  subsequent  to  the day  of 

September,  1 844.  ^       .      «  , 

"  11.  That  it  is  desirable  to  allow  of  two  or  more  mfenor  Sub- 
urban Sections,  or  portions  thereof,  according  to  degree  of  infe- 
riority, to  be  decided  by  Arbitration,  being  united  and  made  available 
together  for  choice  as  equivalent  to  a  cultivable  Fifty- Acre  Section. 

*'  12.  That  the  Purchaser  should  have  the  option  of  taking  Sub- 
urban Sections  rejected  in  the  re -selection,  for  Rural  Sections. 

<'  13.  That  the  Company  should  be  at  liberty  to  accede  to  appli- 
cations for  increased  quantities  of  inferior  land  in  exchange  for 
Rural  Land-Orders. 

"  14.  That  in  the  selection  of  the  Rural  Sections  the  Unsold 
Orders  of  Choice  should  be  suppressed,  so  that  the  actual  Pur- 
chasers may  choose  first;  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  Rural 
Sections  should  be  postponed  until  the  proposed  arrangements 
respecting  the  Suburban  Sections  shall  have  been  carried  out. 

♦*  16.  That  the  surplus  Sections  in  the  town  of  Nelson,  including 
portions  of  land  within  the  outside  boundary  lines  not  yet  surveyed, 
should  be  sold  by  Auction  in  quantities  and  at  upset  prices  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time ;  that  such  lands  should  be  let,  if  possible, 
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in  the  meanwhile ;  and  that  the  Proceeds  should  be  appropriated 
aecording  to  the  proportions  of  the  Original  Scheme. 

"  16.  That  the  land  taken  for  the  Unsold  Choices  in  the  proposed 
Town  at  Wairau  should  only  be  sold  by  Public  Auction,  the  Pro- 
ceeds to  be  appropriated  as  above  mentioned. 

**  17.  That  supposing  the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the 
available  land  in  the  various  Districts  should  be  inaccurate,  and  any 
quantity  of  tlie  land  should  remain  towards  the  completion  of  the 
original  number  of  1000  Allotments,  it  will  be  desirable  to  dispose 
thereof  by  Poblic  Auction  on  the  spot,  the  Proceeds  to  be  appro* 
priated  as  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  Besolutions. 

"  18.  That  the  Committee  defer  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  past  administration  of  the  Trust-Funds,  until  the 
receipt  of  the  promised  information  from  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
but  consider  that  the  future  management  of  them  should  be  vesteil 
in  a  Board  of  Trustees  residing  in  the  Settlement,  to  eonsist  of 
Seven  Members,  of  whom  two  should  be  appointed  by  the  Company, 
two  by  the  Private  Absentee  Proprietors,  and  three  by  the  Resident 
Proprietors. 

**  19.  That  after  agreeing  upon  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  Scheme  of  the  Settlement  would  be  fairly  remodelled,  and  after 
earefally  considering  the  complicated  question  of  compensation,  the 
Committee  remain  sensible  that  the  details  of  the  proposed  Arrange- 
ments will  probably  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  cases  contem- 
plated ;  bat,  after  the  most  anxious  deliberation,  they  can  perceive 
no  mode  of  meeting  the  merits  of  such  eases,  except  the  recourse  to 
Arbitration  of  special  claims  provided  for  by  the  second  Resolution. 

"  20.  That  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  Non-Resident 
Proprietors  be  most  earnestly  requested  to  promote  and  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  Resolutions. 

"  21.  That,  taking  into  consideration  the  diminished  amount  of 
the  Trust-Funds,  as  compared  with  the  sums  originally  contem* 
plated,  it  is  not  desirable  strictly  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  proposed 
Board  of  Trustees  to  the  specific  application  of  those  Funds  to  the 
exact  purposes  named  in  the  Terms  of  Purchase,  provided  their 
general  application  to  analogous  purposes  be  maintained." 

On  the  drd  March,  1848,  the  Company  commnni- 
cated  to  the  Committee  their  concurrence  with  the 
above  resolutions,  subject  to  certain  modifications, 
explained  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  to  their 
principal  Agent  in  the  Colony:— 

**  To  the  seyeral  proposals  of  re-distribnting  the  Town  and 
Suburban  Lands  by  means  of  re-seleotions  aecording  to  the  respec- 
tive Original  Orders  of  Choice,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orden 
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representing  Unsold  Sections — of  including  as  Suburban  some 
Lands  not  hitherto  laid  out  as  such,— of  permitting,  with  the  excep- 
tion stated  in  the  10th  Resolution,  persons  who  have  improved  their 
Suburban  Sections  to  take  in  contiguity  thereto  their  Rural  Sections, 
or  such  equivalent  for  the  same  as  may  be  determined  by  Arbitra- 
tion ; — of  allowing  larger  quantities  of  inferior  Suburban  and  Rural 
Lands  to  be  taken  under  Arbitration  as  respectively  equivalent  to 
smaller  quantities  of  superior ;— ^f  suppressing  or  postponing  the 
Unsold  Orders  of  Choice  with  regard  to  Rural  Lands ; — and  of  per- 
mitting rejected  Suburban  Lands  to  be  selected  as  Rural; — the 
Court  gives  its  full  assent,  the  mode  of  Arbitration  being  pointed 
out  below.** 

**  To  the  proposals  for  laying  out  a  Town  as  a  Shipping-Port  to 
the  Wairau  District,  in  such  locality  as  may  upon  examination  be 
deemed  most  eligible ;— of  allowing  Quarter-acre  Sections  to  be 
selected  therein  [without  additional  payment]  in  the  original  order 
of  Town  choice,  including  toe  Numbers  both  €old  and  Unsold ; — 
and  of  permitting  some  Suburban  Lands  to  be  laid  out,  if  practicable, 
adjoining  such  Town; — the  Court  consents  also;  and  it  has  re- 
quested of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Governor  may  be  in- 
structed to  take  steps  for  acquiring  possession  of  the  Site  of  such 
Town  without  delay.  But  it  appears  to  the  Court  that,  if  the  Site 
eventually  determined  on  permit,  and  if  no  material  objection  suggest 
itself  either  to  you  or  to  the  Settlers,  it  will  be  advisable,  with  the 
view  of  eventually  obtaining  larger  Funds  for  Public  Purposes,  to 
lay  out  a  Town  of  2000  instead  of  1000  Quarter-acre  Sections  only, 
— the  Proceeds  of  the  Sale  being  applied  always  to  the  purposes  of 
the  several  Special  Funds  in  the  established  proportions." 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  Arbitration,  the  Secre- 
tary refers  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
by  which  Governor  Grey  has  been  empowered  to  dis- 
pose as  he  may  think  fit  of  the  whole  landed  estate  of 
the  Company,  so  as  to  compensate  any  claimants  who 
may  be  discontented;  and  it  is  only  stipulated  that 
compensation  must  be  made  exclusively  in  land. 

"  In  those  Resolutions  which  relate  to  the  future  disposal  of  such 
lands  as  shall  remain  available  after  the  arrangement  now  contem- 
plated shall  hare  been  carried  out,  it  appears  to  the  Directors  that 
the  Landowners  propose  unnecessarily  to  tie  up  their  own  hands, 
and  so  far  to  run  a  risk  of  defeating  their  own  intentions,  by 
restricting  all  future  sales  to  the  one  mode  of  Auction." 

**  They  therefore  propose  in  the  parliamentary  enactment — ^if  such 
enactment  shall  be  found  necessary— -to  release  the  Company  from 
the  obligation  of  adhering  to  the  mode  of  sale  by  baUot,  but  to  leave 
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open  the  power  of  adopting  any  mode  that  on  mature  consideration 

shall  from  time  to  Ume  appear  to  be  best." 

"  To  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  be  constituted 
as  proposed  in  the  18th  Besolution,  and  empowered  to  appropriate 
and  expend  the  several  special  fands,  (with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  the  fund  for  emigration,  which  evidently  can  only  be  administered 
in  England) — and  to  the  application  of  those  funds  to  purposes 
analogous  to  the  purposes  originally  specified,  but  not  exactly  iden- 
tical with  them — ^the  Court  will  cheerfully  consent,  if  it  be  found 
that  it  either  has,  or  can  obtain,  legal  power  to  divest  itself  thenee- 
forward  of  the  responsibilities  which  it  has  undertaken.  To  sueh 
Board,  also,  the  Court  will  be  prepared  to  give  the  fullest  information 
on  every  point  connected  with  the  past  administration  of  the  funds, 
and  suggests  that  in  the  interim,  the  landowners  should  instruct 
their  Committee  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  points  upon  which  such 
information  is  specifically  required.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  proposed  Board  is  to  execute  in  detail  the  several  measures 
upon  which  it  may  resolve,  as  the  Court  cannot  consent  to  interfere, 
or  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  administration  or  expenditure  of 
any  fund  which  may  be  entrusted  to  such  Board  after  its  appoint- 
ment/'* 

A  sab-committee  of  the  Nelson  land-purchasers  has 
already  proceeded  to  examine  the  sites  eligible  for  a 
town,  according  to  the  7th  Besolution,  and  has  re- 
portedjt  as  mentioned  at  page  227,  in  favour  of  Newton 
Bay,  or  Waitohe,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Qu^en 
Charlotte  Sound.  By  the  last  accounts,  this  site  had 
not  yet  been  purchased  from  the  natives  who  claim  it, 
but  there  appeared  every  likelihood  that  this  would 
soon  be  effected*  The  Wairau  Plain  had  been  sur* 
veyed,  and  the  re-selection  of  suburban  lands,  and 
selection  of  rural  lands,  had  been  advertised  to  take  place 
immediately.  Many  of  the  Colonists  were  preparing 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  Plain,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds. 

The  price  and  rent  of  land,  and  the  cost  of  clearing 

*  The  whole  correspondence  on  this,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  Adjustment  of  Land  Questions  in  all  the  Company's  settle- 
ments, was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  that  tide,  which  was  given 
in  ]  848y  by  the  Company,  to  every  purchaser  of  land  in  their  settle- 
ments. 

f  TMs  report  is  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Journal  of  July  I, 
1848,  Yol.  ix.,  No.  224,  page  150. 
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and  farming  it,  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  Wellington 
district.  The  chief  part  of  the  land,  however,  yet 
cultivated  near  Nelson  is  flax  or  fern  land.  It  is  much 
less  expensive  to  clear  than  the  heavily-timbered  land 
in  the  Hutt  Valley,  but  it  neither  bears  so  heavy  a  crop 
at  first,  nor  will  it  last  so  long  without  manure. 

Mr.  John  Ward,  a  Colonist  of  moderate  means,  who 
had  spent  two  or  three  years  at  Nelson,  published, 
during  his  stay  in  England  in  the  year  1847,  some 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  friends  who  asked  his  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  they  should  emigrate.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  those  letters,  which  are  dated  in 
April  and  May,  1847,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  cost 
of  clearing,  price,  and  refit  of  land  about  Nelson. 
They  refer  rather  to  open  land,  covered  with  flax  and 
fern,  than  to  wooded  land,  of  which  there  is  compara- 
tively little  in  the  Nelson  districts  ^rhich  have  been  as 
yet  cultivated.  Mr.  Ward  returned  to  Nelson,  with 
several  members  of  his  family,  in  July,  1848. 

**  I  will  now  give  yon  a  short  outline  of  the  expenses  that  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  in  order  to  commence  with  a  farm  of  fifty 
acres  at  Nelson ;  it  may  vary  a  little  in  the  other  Settlement ;  I  only 
mention  Nelson,  because  I  know  nothing  of  the  other  Settlements 
personally.  The  fifty  acres  of  land  at  Nelson  would  cost  you,  to 
buy  it — ^if  near  town,  or  within  five  or  six  miles  of  it,  and  being 
good  flax  land — 150/. ;  if  inferior  land,  within  that  distance,  50/.  to 
100/.;  if  at  a  greater  distance,  less  in  proportion,  especially  bad 
land,  which  at  a  distance  from  town  is  unsaleable ;  no  person  would 
have  it  as  a  gift  to  cultivate  it ;  quality  and  situation  are  the  two 
main  things  to  be  attended  to  in  selecting  land  in  New  Zealand ;  but 
without  buying  the  land  it  can  be  rented  at  a  low  rent,  with  a 
purchasing  clause  inserted  in  the  lease,  so  that  the  tenant  can  buy 
it  at  any  time  within  seven  years  at  a  given  price,  if  he  chooses. 
This  is  very  convenient,  and  many  sections  are  let  at  Nelson  in  this 
way.  The  rent  of  land  varies  according  to  quality  and  situation — 
some  sections  are  let  at  2<.  Qd.  per  acre  per  annum,  some  at  5s., 
and  some  at  65.,  for  the  first  seven  years ;  but  it  is  a  general  rule 
for  the  tenant  to  have  it  rent-free  for  the  first  year,  and  sometimes 
fur  two  years;  this  is  regulated  by  the  apparent  difiicnlties  and 
expense  that  the  land  offers  to  get  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  I 
will  inclose  my  estimate  of  the  first  year's  expense,  so  that  you  may 
form  some  idea  what  you  can  do  in  the  Colony ;  you  must  recollect 
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the  firat  year  is  tbe  most  difficult  and  expensive— daring  that,  yon 
will  have  all  to  buy  and  nothing  to  sell ;  but  after  the  first  year  the 

scale  will  be  turned — you  will  have  plenty  to  sell  and  little  to  buy." 

******* 

**  The  best  time  to  sow  wheat  is  May  or  June,  but  it  is  sometimes 

sown  in  July,  August,  and  September.    Barley  can  be  sown  at  any 

time  from  May  to  the  1st  January ;  potatoes,  from  1st  August  to  Ist 

February ;  cabbages,  turnips,  and  those  kind  of  things,  all  the  year 

round." 

*****.** 

**  Estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses  to  commence  a  farm  at  Nelson, 
.    New  Zealand — ^fifty  acres,  at  5«.  per  acre  per  annum,  for  seven 
years,  first  year's  rent  free : — 
"Wooden  house,  large  enough  for  five  or  six  people. .    £15    0    0 

(A  good  substantied  brick  house  of  this  size,  30/.) 
**  Four  working  bullocks  40/.,  plough  6/.,  harrows  and 

roller  5/.,  cart  12/.,  gear  and  small  tools  7/ TO     0     0 

(Two  horses  will  cost  bOL,  and  the  harness  6/.  more ; 
bullocks  are  the  best  until  the  land  is  in  a  state 
of  cultivation.) 

"  Fencing  a  ten  acre  field    10    0    0 

(It  would  be  cheapest  to  fence  the  whole  in  at  once, 
25/.) 
"  Seed  for  three  acres  wheat,  2^  bushels  to  the  acre,  at 

d«.  per  bushel,  say  seven  bushels 1  15    0 

**  Seed  for  two  acres  barley,  three  bushels  to  the  acre, 

at4« 1    4    0 

"  Seed  for  half  acre  potatoes    0  15    0 

** Garden  seeds  and  plants 0    5    0 

'*  One  cow,  a  good  one  12/.,  a  few  pigs  and  fowls  3/.. .       15    0    0 
"  Housekeeping  expenses  for  three  of  you  for 

twelve  months    £50    0    0^ 

(After  the  first  six  months  you  could  have 
your  own  vegetables,  eggs,  and  fowls,  if  I  70    0    0 
you  go  the  right  way  to  work.) 
« Furnishing  the  house,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses     20    0    0' 

£183  19    0 


f( 


(Suppose  it  takes  200/.,  as  1  have  allowed  nothing 
for  accidents  or  breakages — ^you  may  have  a 
bullock  die,  or  break  the  plough  or  cart.) 
**  At  the  end  of  the  year  your  account  would  stand 
thust**- 
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"Crops,  three  acres  wheat,  thirty  bushels  per  acre, 
allowing  the  straw  to  pay  expenses,  at  5<.  per 
bushel £22  10    0 

"  Crops,  two  acres  barley,  forty  bushels  per  acre,  straw 

will  more  than  pay  expenses,  at  4s.  per  bushel. ,. .       16    0    0 

"  Crops,  half  acre  potatoes,  four  tons,  at  21,  per  ton  . .         8    0    0 

"  Cow  and  calf  15/.,  pigs  and  poultry  10/.,  sold  butter 

and  milk  6/.,  t^o  pigs,  1/.,  twenty  fowls  at  9d,  Ids.      32  15    0 

"Bullocks,  cart,  plough,  &c.,  allow  5  per  cent,  for 

wear  and  tear 60  10    0 

"  House  and  goods   30    0    0 

"Improvements,  ten  acres  land  fenced  10/.,  and  six 

acres  got  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  24/ 34    0    0 

"  Improvements  on  four  acres  land,  cleared,  ploughed, 

once  harrowed  and  rolled,  at  2/ 8    0    0 

"  Improvements  by  putting  up  cow-shed,  pig-sty,  fowl- 
house,  and  tool-house,  6/.;  loss  for  materials- 
boards,  1/.  12s.,  nails,  6  lbs.  at  7d.,  3s.  6(/. — 
l/.l5s.6d. 4    4    6 


£221  10    6 


"I  have  supposed  yon  to  effect  these  improvements  yourself 
Although  this  may  not  appear  to  be  a  very  glowing  account,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  a  very  favourable  one,  and  better  than  it  will  f  rove  to 
be,  except  you  are  industrious  and  everything  is  looked  after  well  as 
it  should  be,  and  the  land  must  be  good.  I  see  there  has  been 
96/.  5s.  6</.  earned  within  the  year — ^viz.,  by  produce  and  increase  of 
stock,  17/.  15s. ;  nett  produce  of  crops,  42/.  16s. ;  improvements, 
40/.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you  have  much  better 
prospects  for  the  second  year ;  yon  would  be  able  to  get  twenty  acres 
under  crop  the  second  year ;  the  five  and  a  half  acres  would  take 
but  very  little  cultivating  for  the  second  crop ;  you  would  have  four 
times  as  much  produce  for  sale ;  and  your  expenses  would  not  be 
one-fourth  as  much  as  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
your  accounts  would  stand  thus  :— 

Value. 
"  Proceeds  of  crops,  sold  and  unsold,  viz.,  ten  acres 

wheat,  at  71.  per  acre ;  eight  acres  of  barley,  at  8/. 

per  acre ;  two  acres  of  potatoes,  at  12/.  per  acre  . .  £158  0  0 
"  Cows  and  pigs,  increase  since  last  year,  12/.  $  produce 

sold  12/. ;  value  last  year,  25/ 49    0    0 

"  Bullocks,  cart,  &;c.,  same  as  last  year,  having  laid  out 

10/.  in  repairs -, 66  10    0 
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**  House  and  goods,  30/. ;  improvements  on  the  land, 

40/. ;  continued  same  as  first  year,  40/ 110    0    0 


£383  10    0 
"  Less  for  expenses,  viz.,  materials  and  building  a  bam, 
15/.;   housekeeping,  20/.;   Bent,  12/.  10«. ;   sun- 
dries, 10/. — ^less  expenses  for  the  year 57  10    0 


"  Total  value  at  the  end  of  second  year  ....  £326     0    0 

"I  have  estimated  these  expenses  from  actual  experience  at 
Nelson,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  prices  virould  be  different  in 
a  new  Settlement — the  bullocks,  cart,  plough,  and  seed  would  be 
dearer ;  then,  in  return,  your  butter,  eggs,  and  milk  would  sell  for 
double  as  much,  and  you  would  get  a  better  price  for  your  wheat 
and  potatoes.  If  you  could  buy  two  or  three  cows  at  the  commence- 
ment, it  would  increase  your  income  considerably ;  the  young  cows 
would  soon  make  you  increase  the  size  of  your  dairy,  and  the  young 
steers  would  soon  be  fit  to  assist  the  old  ones,  or  you  could  increase 
the  size  of  your  farm  when  you  had  sufiicient  young  stock  to  work 
it ;  this  would  cost  you  but  very  little,  as  you  would  have  only  to 
buy  another  plough  and  two  yokes  and  bows." 

The  following  Lists  of  Prices  Current  are  copied 
from  the  Nelson  Examiner  of  22nd  January,  1848.  It 
will  be  seen  that  many  articles  are  cheaper  than  at 
Wellington  in  March  of  the  same  year,  as  given  at 
page  179. 

NELSON   PRODUCE,  FOB  EXPOBTATION. 

Ale,  ^  hhd.,  4/.  IDs. ;  ^  doz.  7s.;  Butter,  ^  lb,  lOd.;  Coal,  ^ 
ton,  1/.;  Flax,  ^  ton,  12/.  15s.  to  15/.;  Furniture  Wood,  2/.  to 
2/.  JOs.;  Spars,  ^  run.  ft.  assorted.  Is.;  Staves,  ^  1000,  14/.  to 
15/.;  Planks,  1^  100  ft.,  5s.  to  5s.  6d.;  Wool,  clothing,  sup.,  ^ 
lb,  8d. ;  Do.  average,  8d. 

LATEST  IMPORTED  PRICES. 

Coffee,  ^  lb,  8d.  to  9d.;  Hams,  New  Zealand,  ^  lb,  dd. ;  Leather, 
Kip  (Col.),  ^  lb,  Is.  6d. ;  Sole,  lOd. ;  Maize,  ^  bushel,  3s. ;  Oats, 
^  bushel,  3s.  6d. ;  Oil,  black,  ^  tun,  25/. ;  Pigs,  carcass,  ^  lb, 
2d. ;  Bice,  good,  ^  cwt.  IBs.;  Sheep,  each,  1/. ;  Sugar,  Mauritius, 
^  ton,  28/. ;  Befined  loaf,  70/. ;  Manilla,  32/. ;  Tobacco,  Negro- 
head,  ^  lb,  ]0d.  to  ]s. 

WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

''  Ale,  in  bottle,  ^  doz.,  9s. ;  ^  hhd.  4/  lOs. ;  Barley,  ^  bushel, 
4s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  Bran,  ^  bushel,  8d. ;  Brandy,  ^  gal.,  6s.  6d.  to  8s. ; 
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Bricks,  ^  1000, 1/.  ds.  to  1/.  5s. ;  Candles,  Mould,  8d. ;  Dips,  dd. ; 
Cheese,  Colonial,  lOd. ;  Cigars,  Havonna,  ^  lb,  8a.;  floor,  first 
quality,  ^  ton,  12^  to  15/. ;  Gin,  ^  gal.  5s. ;  Leather,  Kip  (£ng.) 
^  lb,  28.  6d. ;  Sole,  ditto,  Is.  2d. ;  Oats,  ^  bushel,  ds.  6d. ;  Oil, 
Linseed,  ^  gad.,  6s.  6d.  to  Ts.;  Paint,  black,  ^  cwt,  1/.  6s.  to 
IL  10s. ;  Pickles,  ^  doz.  pint  bottles,  14b.  ;  Pitch,  ^barrel,  2/.  10s. ; 
Plank,  Nelson,  ^  100  ft.  5s. ;  Pork,  New  Zealand,  ^  barrel,  21. 10s. ; 
Porter,  bottled,  ^  doz.,  9s. ;  ^  hhd.,  5/. ;  Potatoes,  ^  ton,  3/. ;  Bum, 
1^  gal.,  48.  6d.  to  7b.  ;  Salt,  ^  ton,  4i, ;  Scantling,  ^  100  ft.,  4b.  6d. ; 
Shingles,  New  Zealand,  7s.  6d. ;  Soap,  Liverpool,  ^  ton,  30/. ;  Lon- 
don, 40/. ;  Sydney,  35/. ;  Starch,  ^  lb,  7d. ;  Tar,  Stockholm,  1/.  lOs. ; 
Coal,  1/. ;  Tea,  per  chest,  5/.  10s.  to  10/. ;  Turpentine,  »  gal.,  8s. ; 
Whiskey,  ^  gal.,  8s.  to  10s. ;  Wine,  Sherry,  ^  gal.,  6s.  to  10s. ; 
Ditto  in  bottles,  ^  doz.,  1/.  to  1/.  10s. ;  Port,  ^  gal.,  6s.  to  10s. ; 
Ditto  in  bottles,  y*  ^^2.,  1/.  7s.  to  1/.  lOs.;  Wheat,  y  bushel,  3s.  6d. 
to  5s. 

RETAIL   PRICES. 

Beef,  fresh,  ^  lb,  6d.  to  8d. ;  Bread,  tt*  41b.  loaf,  8d. ;  Batter, 
fresh,  lOd.  to  Is.;  Cheese,  Nelson,  lOd. ;  Eggs,  ^  doz.  8d.; 
Fire  Wood,  ^  cord,  128. ;  Iron,  v  lb,  2^. ;  Lime,  ^  ton, 
delivered,  2/. ;  Milk,  »  pint.  Id.  to  2a.  n  Mutton,  ^  lb,  6d.  to  7d. : 
Oysters,  w  hundred,  9d. ;  Pork,  fresh,  ^  lb,  5d. ;  Poultry,  fowls,  ^ 
pair,  2s.  od.;  Dupks,  do.,  3s. ;  Geese,  do  ,  10s. ;  Turkeys,  do.,  10s.; 
Pigeons,  wild,  do.,  Is. ;  Ducks,  do.,  do.,  2s. 

Cows,  milch,  each,  10/.  to  15/. ;  Mares,  each,  20/.  to  30/. ;  Sheep, 
wethers,  each,  17s.  to  1/.  48.  6d. ;  Working  Bi^ocks,  ^  pair,  20/.  to 
30/. 

Wages,  mechanics,  ^  day,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  Labourers,  2s.  to 
2s.  6d. 

The  following  Statistical  details  were  collected  bj 
order  of  Government:— 

White  Population.    1847. 

Males.        Femalss.        Totals 
Town  of  Nelson : — 

Adults    257  273  530 

Children     274  289  563 

Total  in  Town  . .     531  562         1,093 

Bural  Districts  :— 

Adults    496  359  855 

Children    477  442  919 

Total  in  Country     973  801         1,774 

Total  White  Population. 2,867 
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This  is  ftn  increase  of  14  over  ]  846 ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  there 
is  a  coast  population  to  the  number  of  perhaps  80 ;  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  Europeans  in  the  district  may  be  estimated  at 
2950. 

BiBTHS,  Mabbiaobb,  and  Deaths.   1845. 

Males.  Fem.  Total.  Marriages.  Deaths. 
Births:— 

In  the  Town 46  40  86            14        6 

Country 41  89  80              8        8 

Totals..     87        79      166  22      14 

1846. 

Males.     Females.       Total. 
Births  :— 

Town  of  Nelson 21  23  44 

Bural  Districts    30  35  65 

Total  Births    51  58  109 

Marriages    16 

Deaths 23 

Of  the  deaths  five  were  accidental. 

1847. 

Males.       Females.     Total. 
Births:— 

Town  of  Nelson 18  22  40 

Rural  Districts    35  46  81 

Total  Births    53  68  121 

Marriages    16 

Deaths     12 

Of  the  deaths  six  were  accidental. 

Native  Population  of  Blind  Bat. 

Males.        Females.        Total. 

1845 344  265  609 

1846 329  258  587 

1847 335  280  615 

This  does  not  include  the  natives  residing  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bay  above  Wakapuaka. 

Education. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Nine  Day  Schools    156  124  280 

Seven  Sunday  Schools 178  160  338 

Total— Sixteen  ... .       334  284  618 
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Places  or  Worship,  1847. — Churches,  4 ;  Methodist  chapels,  2 ; 
Roman-catholic  chapel,  1 ;  OermaQ  Lutheran,  1 :  total  8.  Divine 
service  is  also  performed  in  several  school-rooms  by  lay  preachers. 

Judicial. — Supreme  Court,  criminal  cases,  6 ;  Court  of  Requests, 
cases  decided,  20 ;  Magistrate's  Court,  summary  convictions,  36. 

Live  Stock. — Homed  cattle,  2,104 ;  sheep,  20,450;  horses,  132; 
mules,  11;  goats,  2,180;  pigs,  3,236;  head  of  poultry,  6,350.  This 
does  not  include  11  horses  th«  property  of  natives,  the  stock  owned 
by  persons  residing  on  the  coast,  nor  the  herd  of  wild  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pelorus.  It  includes,  however,  4,000  sheep 
running  near  the  Wairau,  the  property  of  Mr.  Clifford.*  The  in- 
crease since  1846  has  been  considerable.  The  numbers  then  re- 
turned were — Cattle,  1,591 ;  sheep,  10,022 ;  horses,  107  ;  goats, 
1,020;  pigs,  2,866;  poultry,  5,934.  The  importation  during  the 
year  has  been,  cattle,  99 ;  sheep,  1,473 ;  and  horses,  28. 

Number  ok  Buildings^  1847. 

Brick.         Wood.  Mod. 

Town  of  Nelson 37  146  50 

Rural  Districto    17  165  146 

Total   54  311  196 

Gross  total  number  of  buildings 541 

Agriculture,  1847. — ^Land  fenced,  4,043}  acres.  Land  culti- 
vated, 3,508.  Land  cropped :  wheat,  1,551 ;  barley,  1088} ;  oats, 
156^ ;  potatoes,  230f ;  turnips,  62 ;  grasses,  106 ;  tares,  21 ;  other 
crops,  141.  Total  under  crop,  3,456^  acres.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  natives  residing  in  the  bay  have  340  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres  of 
potatoes,  80  of  maize,  and  50  of  other  crops. 

Tlie  average  yield  of  the  general  crop  has  been  estimated,  for 
wheat, 31  bushels  to  the  acre ;  oats, 30 bushels;  barley, 28  bushels ; 
potatoes,  8  tons. 

Occupation  op  Land,  1846. 

Owners.    Tenants.       Squatters. 

Town  of  Nelson 20  90  139 

Rural  Districts    46  212  71 

Total   66  302  210 

The  particular  amount  of  cultivation  in  each  district  is  not  given ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  in  the  Waimea  plain,  where  most  of 
what  can  be  called  farms  are.  There  are  two  or  three  at  Motneka, 
and  as  many  at  Wakapuaka.    The  cottier-farmers  are  principally 

*  Already  enumerated  as  belonging  to  a  Wellington  Colonist, 
page  191. 
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located  in  the  Poor  Man's  Valley  and  the  Oennan  Settlement  of 
Banzau,  in  Waimea  East ;  Gleniti,  or  the  Wai-iti  Valley,  Waimea 
South ;  and  the  beautiful  Bewaka  Valley,  north  of  Motueka. 

Manufactories,  Mines,  etc. 

Malthonse  and  brewery,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  at 
which  750  hogsheads  of  ale  were  brewed  during  the  year. 

Ditto,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smith.     200  hogsheads  of  ale  brewed. 

Ditto,  at  Waimea  West,  the  property  of  Mr.  Redwood.  100  hogs- 
heads of  ale  brewed. 

Two  brick  kilns  in  the  town  of  Nelson,  at  which  340,000  bricks 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  In  the  rural  districts,  bricks 
have  been  made  on  the  spots  where  required. 

Shipwrights'  yard,  the  property  of  Mr.  Strong.  Two  small  vessels 
and  four  boats  launched  during  the  year. 

Ditto,  the  property  of  Mr.  Freeman.  Three  small  vessels  and  several 
boats  launched . 

Saw-mill  at  Motneka,  the  property  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Thoms,  at  present  not  worked.* 

Ditto  at  Gleniti,  the  property  of  Mr.  Baigent.  One  circular  and  six 
vertical  saws. 

Ditto  in  Waimea  West,  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  Martin. 

Flour-mill  in  Nelson,  two  pair  of  stones,  water  power,  ground  4500 
bushels  of  wheat.     Messrs.  Campbell  and  Jenkins. 

Ditto  in  Waimea  South,  one  pair  of  stones,  water  power.  Mr.  W. 
Herrick. 

Ditto  at  Gleniti,  water  power,  the  property  of  Mr.  Baigent. 

Flax-mill  and  rope-wiUk  in  Suburban  North,  property  of  Mr. 
M'Glashen. 

Bope-walk  in  Waimea  Boad,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner.  Four  tons 
of  flax  worked  up  during  the  year. 

Tanyard  and  curriery,  the  property  of  Mr.  G.  Lightband ;  830  skins 
prepared  in  the  year.  The  barks  used  for  tanning  are  those  of 
the  hinau  and  black  birch.f  Thelatter  is  perhaps  the  best  bark  for  the 
purpose,  the  tannin  being  so  strong  in  the  former  as  to  render  the 
leather  too  hard.  Black  birch  can  be  procured  in  plenty  from  some 
parts  of  the  settlement.  The  hides  here  have  an  advantage  in 
being  uninjured  by  the  disease  called  warbles,  a  name  applied  to 
lumps  raised  on  cattle  by  a  fly  which  perforates  the  hide. 

Hand-loom  for  woollen  cloths,  the  property  of  Mr.  Blick ;  250  yards 
of  cloth  produced.     Sells  at  4«.  6^.  per  yard. 

Hand  loom  for  stockings,  the  property  of  Mr.  Gibson. 


•  This  mill  is  capable  of  cutting  20,000  feet  of  timber  per  week, 
f-  See  page  142,  Nos.  9  and  11. 
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Hand-loom  for  Backing,  from  flax,  the  property  of  Mr.  Beyaney; 

3080  yards  made  in  the  year. 
Coal  mine  at  Massacre  Bay.    A  large  quantity  has  been  worked 

during  the  year,  and  shipped  for  Wellington  and  Nelson. 
Lime-kiln  in  the  Haven  Boad,  the  property  of  Mr.  Strong.     The 

stone  burnt  is  magnesian  limestone,  brought  from  Massacre  Bay. 
Lime-kiln  in  Suburban  South. 

Excellent  hats  and  banneU  are  made  of  plaited  straw. 

Salt  has  been  made  by  evaporation,  in  piu. 

From  the  Haven  Boad  three  jetties  have  been  thrown  out ;  one  of 
them,  running  from  a  projecting  piled  embankment,  if  carried  out  a 
few  feet  farther,  would  a^it  of  vessels  300  tons  lying  alongside  IL 
Another,  on  open  piles,  is  about  200  feet  in  length.  There  are  two 
bridges  for  carts  in  the  town« 

Vbssels  Built  and  Bxgistebed. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1842 

2 

21 

1843 

1 

12 

1844 

3 

32 

1845 

3 

40 

1846 

4 

01 

1847 
Six  years. 

6 

90 

19 
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Impobts  akd  Expobts. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1842 

£          5.      d. 

18,378    0    0 

£      s.     d. 

1848 

28,867  17  11 

629  11    8 

1844 

20,228     9    2 

1,510  17    0 

1845 

6,297    0    0 

1,891    0    0 

1846 

9,819    0    4 

3,082    0    0 

1847 

10,566  15    0 

8,576    4    0 

t»      II  i«^^^^cw"^-^^^^api^w^5ji 
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But  this  does  not  include  the  exports  coastwise, 
of  which  the  value  is  not  declared  at  the  Custom-House. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  account  for  1847,  of  the — 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies : — 

Bacon,  45  packages £26  0  0 

Butter,  34  kegs 80  0  0 

Cariosities,  I  case 5  0  0 

Flax,  1}  ton 24  0  0 

Oil'black,  2  casks 14  0  0 

Oil  of  Anise,  1  case 20  0  0 

Kope,  87  coils 123  0  0 

Skins^sheep,  200 20  0  0 

„       seal,  40  . 40  0  0 

Spars,  119 37  10  0 

Timber— sawn,  332,850  feet ....  976  0  0 

„        logs,  12 12  0  0 

Wool,  196  bales 1,878  0  0 


Value  of  Nelson  produce    .    .  £3,255  10    0 
Ditto  of  other  goods  .     ...       320  14    0 


Total  Value  of  Exports  .    .    .  £3,576    4    0 

Nelson  produce,  sent  coastwise: — ^Bacon,  10  cwt.,  1  package 
barley,  301  bushels,  2  barrels ;  beer,  67  hogsheads,  122  barrels 
4  kegs;  ditto  bottled,  19  cases;  bread,  10  cwt.,  27  bags,  3  casks 
bricks,  8  tons ;  butter,  61  kegs,  1  case,  3  cwt. ;  cheese,  5  casks 
coals,  82  tons ;  curiosities,  1  bundle ;  eggs,  7  boxes,  400  dozen 
flour,  43  tons ;  hides,  3  packages ;  sheep,  100 ;  maize,  40  bushels 
oats,  60  bushels ;  oil  (sperm),  2  casks ;  peas,  1  bag ;  pork,  2  barrels 
potatoes,  19J  tons ;  timber,  82,000  feet  sawn,  643  logs ;  vinegar, 
3  hogsheads,  1  keg. 
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The  following  Table  of  Nelson  Shipping  is  given  by  Mr.  Grim- 
stone,  in  his  ** StcUistics  of  the  Southern  Settlements"  already 
alladed  to :— 


Beyond  Sxas. 

Coastwise. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

In- 
wards. 

Out- 
wards. 

Year. 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

Ships. 
34 
27 
31 
9 
16 

Tons. 

10,132 
6316 
5386 
1001 
2269 

Ships. 
15 
19 
29 
13 
12 

Tons. 
4323 
3824 
5338 
1147 
1201 

Tons. 

2771 
1543 

Tons. 

2068 
2396 

But  he  appears  to  have  made  some  mistake  in  the  latter  years,  as 
the  Tables  made  by  order  of  Government,  and  published  in  the 
Nelson  Examiner,  give  the  following  total  tonnage  of 

Vessels  entered  Inwabds. 

Year.  Vessels.  Tons. 

1845  ....     85     ...     .     6175 

1846  ....    71     ...    .    7014 


GOVERNMENT  BEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue,  1846. 

£      8,  d. 
Ordinary  Revenue  (from  Customs,  Fees,  Licences, 

drc) 1304    6  1 

Incidental  Revenue  {Surcharges  recovered) .     .     .  13  13  9 
Receipts    in    aid    of   Revenue    {from    Colonial 

Treasurer) 1026  16  6 

Total 2344  16  4 

Expenditube,  1846. 

Civil  Expenditure  (Salaries  of  Officers,  Ac.)     .     .  774  14  0 

Judicial       „          (^Law  Courts,  Police,  (tc)     .    .  1231    3  6 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 65  10  0 

Militia 43  10  8 

Miscellaneous 64    9  8 

Total 2179     7  10 
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The  following  is  the  Official  abstract  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  district  of  Nelson,  for  the  year  ended  the  Slst  day  of 
December,  1847 :— 

BSYENUB. 

Ordinary, 

Customs £1381     7    1 

Post  Office 78     5  10 

Fines  and  Fees— Police 29  19    8 

„  Court  of  Bequests ....         766 

Licences— Pubbcans' 206    0    0 

„         Auctioneers' 40    0    0 

Bent — ^Powder  Magazine   1    0    8 

Total  Ordinary    1743  19    9 

InciilenteU. 
Surcharges  recovered     «  .,  0    4    4 

Receipts  in  Aid* 

Bemittances  from  Colonial  Treasurer,  or 

Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Division        ■■  406  15    7 

ExpKirsiTUBE. 
CivilJSstablishment.  -?  j       /.  j 

Sub- Treasurer    6  10    3 

Customs 276  15    8 

Post  Office 94    0    4 

Harbour  Master 236  17    8 

Governnment  Brig  Victoria   8    0    7 

Total  CivU 621    4    1 

JudidaL 

County  Court 1    7    2 

Supreme  Court   29    6    4 

Sheriflf  and  Gaols   181    0  10 

Begistrar  of  Deeds » 83    6    8 

Coroner 10     7    6 

Police 796  13    4 

Crown  Prosecutions  and  Witnesses  ....  850 

Total  Judicial 1109    6  10 

Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

Bo(ri8  and  Bridges ■  ■— i..  34  10    0 

A  a2 
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MiHiia.  £    s,    d. 

Nelson  battalion  of  militia —      6()    7    0 

Aborigines, 

PresenU  to  Natives    33  18  0 

Radons  to  ditto 1  12  8 

Native  hospitals 25     9  2 

Medical  attendance     14    G  2 

Rations  to  sick  and  destitute. 10    0  3 

Total  Aborigines     85    6     3 

Miscellaneous, 

Interest  on  debeutares    20    1  8 

Allowance  to  widows  of  constables  killed 

at  Wairau 16  14  0 

Ditto  to  persons  wounded  at  ditto     ....       20  18  0 

Rations  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute    . .       44    2  6 

H.  M.  S.  Inflexible     28     5  3 

Loan  to  New  Plymouth  for  the  purchase 

of  bricks  and  lime     60    8  3 

Total  MisceUaneous 190    9     8 


Recapitulation. 
Revenue.  Expenditure, 

CivilEstablishment  £621     4  1 

Judicial    1109     5  10 

Public  Works  and 

Buildings     ....       34  10  0 

Militia 66     7  0 

Aborigines 85    6  3 

MiscdUaneous ....  190  9  8 
Balance     to    next 

year 126  18  2 


Ordinary £1743  19  9 

Incidental    0  4  4 

Receipts  in  aid    . .     406  15  7 
Balance  from  last 

year 83  1  4 


Total    2234    1     0 


Total    ....  2234    1    0 


Sab-Treasury,  Nelson,  Stbfbbn  Gabkeek, 

this  27th  day  of  January,  1848.  Bub-Treasurer. 

In  the  town,  exclusive  of  shops,  stores,  and  taverns, 
are  to  be  noticed,  the  wooden  building  in  which  the 
business  of  Supreme,  Requests,  and  Police  Courts  is 
carried  on,  a  tiny  Jail,  and  the  Fort,*  on  a  low  hill  in 

*  A  ball-proof  stockade,  rampart,  and  ditch,  covering  an  acre. 
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the  centre  of  the  Town;  and  the  Company's  Immigra- 
tion Barracks,  excellently  adapted  for  soldiers,  built 
round  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  offices  detached,  at 
an  expense  of  800/.  There  is  also  a  Powder  Magazine 
on  the  Boulder  Bank.  There  is  a  very  good  Hotel, 
the  Wakatu ;  and  there  are  four  other  taverns  and  a 
boarding-house,  shops,  and  stores  of  various  kinds. 

There  is  a  Literary  Institution,  with  a  library  of 
600  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  useful  knowledge. 
It  is  supported  by  fifty  subscribers  at  a  guinea  a  year, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  is  also  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  the  village  of  Richmond,  near 
Nelson.  At  both  these  places  lectures  are  sometimes 
given  by  one  or  two  of  the  leading  Colonists.  Astro- 
nomy and  Education  are  among  the  subjects  which 
have  been  treated  upon. 

There  is  a  printing-press,  and  a  weekly  Newspaper, 
the  "-ZVc&o«jEara»itwer,"  which  has  been  published  weekly 
since  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  in  the  end  of  1 84 1. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  has  a  branch  establish- 
ment here.     The  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  7000/. 

There  is  a  very  good  Cricket  Club  at  Nelson. 

A  Race  Meeting  is  held  about  March  in  every  year. 
The  fifth  meeting  took  place  on  the  "Waimea  Course, 
about  five  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  ItSth  of  March, 
1847.  The  Tradesman's  Plate,  Scurry  Stakes,  Tally- 
ho  Hurdle  Stakes,  and  Hack  Stakes,  were  run  for  in 
heats.  There  was  also  the  Ladies'  Purse  for  beaten 
horses,  and  a  Play-or-Pay  Plate  for  mules.  But  the 
most  novel  race  was  that  the  account  of  which  is  thus 
given  in  the  local  newspaper: — 

"  MoTUEKA  Plate  of  Two  Sovereigns,  for  all  horses  the  property 
of  and  ridden  by  Maories.     Catch  weights.     Heats.     Once  round* 

Te  Tana*8  b.  h.  Priam,  5  yn.    .    .    .    (Herewini  te  Taka)  2    11 

Ngapiko's  ch.  c.  Red  Eye (Wiremu  Kawi)  1    3    2 

Ngapiko's  ch.  c  Kaiwakawa      ....    (Te  Ngorengore)  323 

"The  interest  displayed  by  the  Maories  during  this  race  was 
intense,  and  the  jockeyship  of  the  riders  most  amusing,  whilst  the 
perfect  good  humour  and  fairness  with  which  they  submitted  to  the 
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decisions  on  this  oooasion,  as  also  last  week  at  the  Hortionltural 
Show,  although  against  them,  was  most  praiseworthy.  We  shall  he 
able  to  make  good  sportsmen  of  the  natives  in  time,  and  thus  give 
them  a  more  harmless  subject  of  excitement  than  many  of  them 
have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to ;  the  aptitude  displayed  by  the 
aboriginal  inbabilants  of  the  Motneka  district  to  acquire  our  arts, 
our  mode  of  living,  our  methods  of  cultivation,  &c.,  is  most  cheering, 
and  gives  evident  proof  that  they  may  easily  be  made  to  become 
most  nsefal  members  of  the  community  with  which  they  are  so 
rapidly  ^becoming  identified." 

The  following  is  a  Directory  for  Nelson,  compiled 
from  the  CooJCs  Strait  Almanac  and  the  GoTemmeot 
Gazettes  for  1848:— 

Superintendent  and  Resident  Magistrate  Matthew  Bichmond,  Esf . 

SJieriff  {temporarily)  '...im..«« John  Tinliae,  Esq. 

Justices  of  the  Peace ,..«.  M.  Richmond,  D.  Sinolair, 

Ksqrs.;  Dr.  J.  D.  Greenwood;   F.  Otterson,  B.  Sclanders,  H. 

Martin,  J.  Mackay,  A.  McShane,  G.  Duppa,  G.  White,  Esqrs. ; 

Dr.  D.  Monro ;  E.  W.  Stafford,  W.  O.  Cautley,  F.  Jollie,  0.  B. 

Wither,  G.  Thorp,  J.  Nixon,  and  F.  D.  Bell,  Esqrs. 

Deputy  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  )  ,  p._„._  p_„  ^ 
and  Marriages  {provisionaUy),..  J  J' ^oji^wr,  Ji.sq.j 

Sub-Collector  of  Customs S.  Carkeek,  Esq. 

Coroner  and  Medical  Officer  •••  J.  F.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Postmaster    Mr.  W  Howard. 

Resident  Agent  of  the  New  Zealand  \  -o  t\  -on  t? 
Company.,,... J  ^'  ^-  ^*"'  ^■^• 

Thete  is  one  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Hev. 
Henry  F.  Butt ;  and  one  Wesleyan  Minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Aldred. 

There  are  three  Legal  Practitioners ;  and  five  Medical  Practi^ 
tioners,  two  of  whom  have  the  degree  of  M.D. 

There  are  five  Mercantile  firmSf  one  of  which  carries  on  Auc- 
tioneer's business. 

There  are  no  troops  stationed  in  the  Nelson  district. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

District  of  Taranakij  or  New  Plymouth. — Mount  Egmont, — Geo- 
logical Formation, — Face  of  Country, — Streams. — Town  of 
New  Plymouth. — Devon  Road. — Roadstead, — Sugar-loaf  Point 
and  Islands. — Inland  BridXepath.— 'Country  to  S.E,  of  Dis- 
trict.— Waitera  Rivet;. — Country  Northwards. --^Mokau  River. 
— Climate  and  Soil. — Natural  Productions, — Minerals.-^— Dis- 
tribution of  Land.'-'Cost  of  Cultivation  and  Average  Produce. 
— Prices. — Statistics. — Directory, 

The  Taranaki  country,  so  called  from  the  native 
name  of  Mount  Egmont  around  which  it  lies,  is  com- 
monly described  by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  "the 
garden  of  New  Zealand."  Mount  Egmont  itself,  an 
extinct  volcano,  rises  from  a  generally  level  country  to 
the  height  of  8840  feet,  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  a 
circle  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  which  forms  the 
outer  circumference  of  its  base.  About  half  this  cir- 
cumference, from  Sugar-loaf  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Waimate  river,  is  formed  by  the  sea-coast;  and  Cape 
Egmont  forms  at  once  the  westernmost  point  of  this 
circle  and  the  northern  headland  of  the  western 
entrance  to  Cook's  Strait. 

Perhaps  half  the  area  of  the  circle  described  is 
sufficiently  level  for  cultivation. 

South-east  of  tliis  circle,  a  broad  tract  of  fertile 
undulating  country  extends  as  far  as  the  Wanganui 
district  already  described  in  Chapter  VI.;  and  in 
a  northerly  direction  a  similar  tract  of  country  extends 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  North  Island  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mokau;  being  separated,  by  a  low 
range  of  wooded  mountains,  from  the  country  watered 
by  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Wanganui  river. 

Another  low  range  of  hills  diverges  fi^om  Mount 
Egmont  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  Tonga 
Biro;  and  a  third  low  range  extends  westward,  from 
the  mountain  nearly  to  Cape  Egmont. 
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The  country  lying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Sugar-loaf  Point,  and  to  the  northward,  was  selected 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Carrington  as  the  site  of  a  Settlement, 
founded  by  Colonists  chiefly  from  the  West  of  England. 
The  first  of  them  started  from  this  country  in  Novem- 
ber, 1840,  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  called 
the  Plymouth  Company  of  New  Zealand,  which  after- 
wards merged  in  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

This  extensive  tract  of  country  is  almost  level, 
excepting  the  broken  ground  in  the  courses  of  the 
numerous  streams  which  water  it,  and  that  near  the 
foot  of  the  dividing  range  of  hills.  It  consists  in 
general  of  aqueous  formations,  interrupted  in  places, 
but  more  especially  at  Sugar-loaf  Point  and  Islands,  by 
brai^hes  of  the  volcanic  formation  which  contains 
Mount  Egmont  and  the  small  ranges  diverging  from  it. 
The  sub-stratum  is  therefore  generally  a  yellowish 
sandy  loam,  or  sandstone.  Interspersed  among  these 
sub-strata  are  found  formations  of  lignite.  The  surface 
is  a  rich  volcanic  mould,  of  the  most  fertile  character. 
Near  the  sea-shore,  this  soil  is  light,  being  intermixed 
with  sand:  but  it  increases  in  depth  and  improves  in 
quality  towards  the  mountains. 

The  land  for  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast  is 
mostly  open,  and  covered  with  a  uniform  vegetation  of 
flax  and  fern:  but  in  the  little  gullies  of  the  streams, 
and  also  in  scattered  clumps,  so  as  to  give  the  country 
a  park-like  appearance,  there  are  groves  of  trees. 
Towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  hills  them- 
selves, the  country  becomes  generally  wooded. 

Many  streams,  large  and  small,  take  their  rise  in  the 
sides  of  Mount  Egmont,  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  various 
points  along  miles  of  the  coast.  The  most  southerly  of 
these  is  the  Patea,  a  considerable  river,  which  springs 
from  the  north-eastern  side  of  Mount  Egmont,  and 
flows  by  a  very  tortuous  course  into  Cook's  Strait, 
about  forty  miles  north-west  of  the  Wanganui's  mouth. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  names  of  sJl  those  which 
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water  the  country  between  Fatea  and  Sugar-loaf  Point. 
North  of  this  spot  there  are  the  Huatoki,  the  Henui, 
and  the  Waiwakaio,  comparatively  small  streams;  the 
last  of  which  springs  from  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Egmont. 

The  mouth  of  the  Huatoki  is  about  two  miles  north 
of  Sugar-loaf  Point:  that  of  the  Henui  about  three 
miles  beyond;  and  that  of  the  Waiwakaio  one  mile 
further  north. 

A  block  of  about  700  acres,  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Huatoki  and  Heniii^  and  including  all  the  land 
between  those  two  streams  for  nearly  half  a  mile  back 
from  the  sea-beach,  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of 
the  Town  of  New  Plymouth.  Its  nucleus  has  been 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huatoki,  on  either  bank  of 
which  are  situate  the  Residence  and  Office  of  the  Com- 
pany's  Agent;  two  or  three  taverns;  the  Jail;  the 
Court-house;  and  a  few  private  stores  and  residences. 
There  are  also  a  Church,  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  a 
Primitive  Methodists'  Chapel.  Several  small  farms, 
and  knots  of  labourers'  cottages  are  scattered  about  at 
various  distances  from  this  centre;  and  north  of  the 
Henui  there  is  another  Church  and  another  Primitive 
Methodists'  Chapel.  About  half  a  dozen  of  these 
buildings,  including  the  Jail,  the  first-mentioned 
Church,*  and  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  are  built  of  either 
granite  or  sandstone,  which  are  both  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.     The  rest  are  built  of  wood. 

The  country  is  so  level  that  little  labour  is  required 
to  make  such  roads  as  are  necessary  for  the  traffic  of 
the  Settlement.  The  soil  is  of  so  dry  a  nature  that,  in 
many  places,  after  merely  cutting  down  the  high  fern, 
drays  can  pass  in  all  weathers;  and  it  has  only  been 
necessary  to  make  bridges  over  the  streams,  and  ap- 
proaches to  them  down  the  sides  of  the  gullies.  This 
has  been  done,  over  the  three  streams  mentioned,  by  the 
Company;  and,  as  there  is  a  good  ford  over  the  river 

*  Built  at  a  cost  of  8&0/f 
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Waiongona,  whose  mouth  is  about  9  miles  N.  of 
Sugarloaf  Point,  there  is  altogether  a  veiy  passable 
road  from  the  town  to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Waitera 
river,  12  miles  N.  of  the  same  point.  This  line 
of  communication  is  called  the  Devon  Road.  Several 
branch  roads  have  been  marked  out,  and  brought  into 
use,  leading  from  the  occupied  spots  a  little  way  inland 
into  the  main  road. 

The  roadstead,  or  anchorage,  of  New  Plymouth  is 
immediately  opposite  the  Town.  It  is  exposed  to  the 
W.  and  N.W.  winds,  which  frequently  blow  with 
such  violence  as  to  render  the  anchorage  precarious, 
and  cause  a  violent  surf  on  the  beach;  but  from  all 
other  quarters  it  is  sheltered  by  the  mainland  and  by 
the  Sugarloaf  Islands.  The  Company,  at  first,  laid 
down  moorings  fit  for  vessels  of  600  tons;  but  the 
buoys  have  since  been  carried  away,  and,  by  the  last 
accounts,  the  chains  had  not  yet  been  picked  up  again. 
They  have  also  provided  surf-boats,  now  manned  by 
experienced  boatmen  in  the  employ  of  Government, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  a  regular  charge  is  made. 
The  appearance  of  the  weather  invariably  gives  a 
warning  of  sufficient  length,  when  it  is  time  to  get 
under  weigh  and  make  an  offing.  With  W.  or  N.W. 
winds,  large  vessels  can  easily  run  across  Cook's 
Strait  into  Port  Hardy  for  shelter.  The  following 
are  the  bearings  taken  from  the  safest  anchorage,  as 
extracted  from  the  Cook's  Strait  Almanac  for  1846: 

*'  NEW  PLYMOUTH,  Tabanaki  (Sugarloaf  Island,  foot  of  hiU); 
S.  lat.  39°  4/  30";  E.  long.  174°  46'. 
"  The  anchorage  is  about  half  way  between  Barrett's  whaling 
station  and  the  Huatoki  river,  rather  more  than  2  miles  off  shore ; 
here  the  moorings  were  formerly  laid  down.  Bearings — Moorings 
at  Taranaki ;  outer  part  of  Saddle-Back  Sugar  Loaf,  S.W.  by  W. 
i  W.;  Flagstaff  on  Mount  Eliot,  S.  53°  J).;  Mount  Egmont  top, 
S.  16°  E.;  White  Cliff,  N.  49°  E." 

The  whaling  station  mentioned  is  sitaate  on  the 
beach,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Sugarloaf  Point. 
It  was  first  established  by  Mr.  Richard  Barrett,  by 
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means  of  whose  influence  with  the  natives,  the  district 
was  purchased  for  the  New  Zealand  Company,  in  1839. 
An  inconsiderable  rivulet,  supplied  hy  two  small 
lagoons,  here  filters  on  to  the  beach.  A  second  whaling 
station  has  been  established  of  late  years.* 

Sugarloaf  Point  is  a  dome-like  cone  of  trachitic 
porphyry,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and 
stands  in  an  isolated  position,  with  one  side  of  its  base 
washed  by  the  sea.  In  its  neighbourhood,  large  boul- 
ders, consisting  of  volcanic  rocks  of  apparently  an  old 
date,  as  basalts,  greenstones,  trachyte,  augitic  rock, 
&c.,  are  cemented  together  into  a  solid  conglomerate, 
which  seems  to  extend,  like  a  stream  of  lava,  from 
Mount  Egmont  into  the  sea,  but  cannot  be  traced  far 
inland.  Where  the  sea  washes  these  rocks  the  con- 
glomerate is  peculiarly  hard,  the  salt  water  appearing 
to  have  a  chemical  action  either  on  the  particles  of  the 
iron  pyrites,  with  which  several  of  the  rocks  abound, 
and  which  often  cover  the  pebbles  with  a  metallic  crust, 
or  else  on  the  black  titanic  iron-sand  which  is  found 
on  the  beach. 

A  strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  a 
constant  succession  of  bubbles  of  some  bituminous  sub- 
stance rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  may  be  observed 
about  half  a  mile  from  high-water  mark,  between  the 
mainland  and  Moturoa,  the  highest  of  the  Sugarloaf 
islands. 

These  islands  are  five  in  number.  Three  of  them 
are  very  near  the  shore:  indeed,  Mikotai,  the  northern- 
most of  these  three,  is  joined  to  the  main  by  an  isthmus, 
which  is  dry  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  Moturoa 
lies  about  a  mile  off  this,  with  a  deep  water  passage 
between  them.  And  Motuomahanga,  the  outermost, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  still  further  to  the  west,  also 
separated  from  Moturoa  by  a  deep  and  safe  channel. 

Dr.   Dieffenbach  describes   one  of  the    Sugar-loaf 
Islands  as  consisting  of  the  soft,  yellow   sand^stone 

*  See  page  193.  , 
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above-mentioned;  but  all  the  others,  he  says,  are  steep 
and  conical  masses  of  greyish  trachyte,  containing  much 
feldspar.  He  also  gives  a  more  particular  description 
of  Moturoa,  which  is  as  follows: — 

"  This  island  is  a  conical  rock,  extremely  steep,  about  one  mile 
in  circumference  and  300  feet  high :  the  formation  is  trachyte ; 
the  rock  oontainB  mnch  aagite  and  feldspar,  and  includes  here  and 
there  fragments  of  a  different  formation.  The  augite  appears  often 
in  nests ;  and  micaceous  iron-ore  occurs  in  thin  Tcins/** 

Previously  to  the  settlement  of  this  district  by  a 
large  body  of  Europeans,  so  as  to  afford  security  against 
attack,  the  few  natives  remaining  near  the  spot  used  to 
take  refuge  on  this  island  from  the  predatory  excur- 
sions of  hostile  tribes  living  to  the  northward.  The 
huts  which  they  used  to  inhabit  on  these  occasions  are 
perched  in  niches  on  different  parts  of  the  rock. 

The  Waiongona  and  the  Waitera  rivers  both  take 
their  rise  in  the  low  range  of  mountains  already  de- 
scribed, which  separates  the  plain  of  New  Plymouth 
from  the  valley  of  the  Wanganui  and  its  tributaries. 
A  bridle-road  has  been  marked  out  by  the  Company, 
from  a  spot  eight  or  ten  miles  up  the  banks  of  the 
Waiongona,  across  the  said  range,  and  round  the 
eastern  spurs  of  Mount  Egmont,  so  as  to  communicate 
with  the  level  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Waimate 
river  in  Cook's  Strait.  This  is  a  rough  road;  but  has 
been  travelled  once  or  twice  by  persevering  horsemen. 
It  is  perfectly  practicable  for  pedestrians.  The  country 
traversed  is  densely  wooded,  and  apparently  possesses 
a  rich  soil,  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
deposit,  and  also  from  the  detritus  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  gush  down  from  the  mountain.  The 
road  emerges  from  the  forest  near  Waimafe,  on  to  open 
plains,  which  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  grass,  flax,  fern,  and  shrubs. 

There  is  a  Wesleyan  lilissionary  establishment  at 

*  *  Travels  in  New  Zealand,*  by  Ernest  Dieffenhach,  M.D, 
Murray^  1943.    Vol.  i.,  oh.  Tii.,  p.  164. 
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Waimate,  and  a  considerable  native  population,  living 
near  the  mouths  of  this  and  several  neighbouring 
rivers.  The  residence  of  the  European  missionary, 
and  the  chapels  in  the  native  villages,  are  well-built 
wooden  houses:  but  the  natives  themselves  still  live  in 
very  rude  huts. 

This  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  belt  between  the  sea-shore  and  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  which  extends  from  Sugar-loaf  Point  to  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  the  Wanganui  district,  watered  by 
the  Wenuakura,  and  Waitotara,  and  several  smaller 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  the  Patea  and 
the  Wanganui,  is  of  the  most  fertile  description,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  either  tillage  or  pasture. 

The  Waitera  is  a  considerable  river,  whose  head 
waters  spring  from  the  dividing  range  of  hills  close  to 
those  of  a  tributary  of  the  Wanganui,  called  Tangara- 
kau.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  which  is 
nearly  dry  at  low-water  of  spring  tides;  but  springs 
rise  about  13  feet;  and  inside  the  bar  the  river  is 
navigable  for  boats  for  three  miles.  The  country  ly- 
ing immediately  on  the  banks  of  this  river  bears  a  re- 
markably rich  character;  and  patches  of  it  have  been 
selected  by  a  few  natives  for  their  cultivations. 

N.  of  the  Waitera  river,  the  coast  rises  into 
cliffs,  which  attain  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  form  a 
very  conspicuous  object  from  the  anchorage  of  New 
Plymouth,  at  about  25  miles'  distance^  from  the 
Waitera's  mouth.  The  lowest  formation  in  this  cliff 
is  a  marly  clay,  reaching  about  20  feet  from  the  beach; 
then  comes  a  formation  of  wood,  very  little  altered  or 
carbonized,  and  10  feet  in  thickness,  but  irregular; 
above  that  is  a  loamy  soil.  Several  rivers,  of  which 
the  Mimi,  Urenui,  Tangaporutu,  and  Mokau-iti  are 
the  principal,  water  the  country  between  the  Mokau 
and  the  Waitera.  This  country  resembles  that  already 
described:  being  covered  alternately  with  high  fern 
and  forest. 
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The  Mokau  is  a  considerable  river;  having  a  bar- 
harbour  at  its  mouth,  practicable  for  small  craft.  It 
flows  from  a  range  of  hills  called  Rangitoto,  lying  west 
of  Lake  Taupo,  through  a  fertile  and  moderately  hilly 
district.  A  numerous  native  population  resides  on  its 
banks;  and  a  few  European  missionaries  and  squatters 
near  its  mouth. 

No  accurate  meteorological  tables  are  known  to  have 
been  kept  at  New  Plymouth.  The  Climate  resembles 
in  a  great  degree  that  of  Wanganui,  being  free  from 
the  constant  winds  of  Wellington,  and  from  the  fre- 
quent night-frosts  of  Nelson. 

The  Soil  is,  perhaps,  more  uniformly  good,  and  there- 
fore more  suitable  for  an  extensive  agricultural  settle- 
ment, than  that  of  any  of  the  others.  While  there  is 
hardly  any  tract  of  land  of  such  extraordinary  fertility 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hutt  and  other  alluvial  valleys, 
there  is  also  little  or  none  of  the  comparatively  barren 
hilly  clay-land  so  common  in  the  more  mountainous 
districts  of  Wellington  and  Nelson. 

There  are  but  few  points  of  remarkable  difference 
between  the  animal  or  vegetable  productions,  whether 
indigenous  or  introduced,  of  this  settlement  and  those  of 
Wellington,  Petre,  or  Nelson,  The  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  noticed: — 

I.  Animal  Productions. 
Introduced. 

Bees. — ^A  New  Plymouth  correspondent  of  the  New  Zealander*  of 
the  IGth  of  February,  1848,  says : — "  Bees  thrive  here  sui-pnsingly. 
Two  years  ago  there  was  only  one  hive  of  them  in  the  district ;  this 
year  they  tend  towards  a  hundred,  and  numbers  of  swarms,  as  in 
America,  are  taking  to  the  woods,  and,  as  there,  the  harbingers,  we 
hope,  of  civilization." 

IL  Vegetable  Productions. 
Indigenous, 

Phormium  tenax,  or  indigenous  flax.  When  this  district  was 
inhabited  by  a  large  native  population,  it  was  famous  for  growing 

*  A  newspaper  published  at  Auckland. 
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the  superior  qualities  of  tbis  plant,  as  mentioned  at  page  146.  The 
cultivation  was  carried  on  with  great  care  in  regtdar  plantations, 
remains  of  wliicb  are  often  met  with  to  this  day. 

IntrodMced. 

Flax. — ^As  may  be  seen  in  the  return  of  land  in  cultivatimit  at 
page  288,  an  experiment  has  been  tried,  on  a  small  scale,  of  growing 
Zinumy  or  European  Jf ax.  So  far,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

Oralfiy  dtc. — Mr.  Charles  Hursthouse,  in  a  letter  to  the  Wellington 
Spectator,  dated  "  New  Plymouth,  Nov.  20,  1847,"*  reckons  the 
average  produce  per  acre  in  that  settlement  for  the  year  1846,  in 
which  year  he  says  the  crop  was  decidedly  deficient  in  quantity,  to 
have  been  as  follows  ir-TFAca^,  twenty -jive  bushels  ;  barley ,  twenty - 
five  bushels  ;  oats,  thirty  bushels ;  potatoes  eight  tons.  "  Nearly 
the  whole,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  839  acres  (wheat,  1846,)  gi'own  at 
Taranaki  was  fern  land,  which  can  be  cleared  and  cropped  in  the  best 
style  for  4/.  10s.  per  acre ;  and  this  cost  will  be  materially  reduced, 
when  cattle  cease  to  be  nearly  100/.  per  cent,  dearer  here  than  in 
other  settlements. 

"  As  farming  becomes  better  understood,  and  reduced  more  to  a 
system,  I  think  that  the  fern  lands  of  this  district  will  certainly  yield 
an  average  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  heaviest  crop,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  has  yet  been  obtained  on  any  large  piece,  (of 
course  without  manure)  was  448  bushels  from  8  acres---d6  bushels; 
but  this  season,  at  Qlanavon  (the  Messrs.  Davy's)  there  is  a  field  of 
20  acres  which  promises  60  bushels  per  acre. 

''So  little  bush  land  has  been  cultivated,  that  It  would  be  prema- 
ture, as  yet,  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers ;  the  crops  have  been  heavier  than  on  fern  land,  though  not 
generally  so  fine  in  quality.  I  have  heard  that  a  labourer  has  grown 
nearly  64  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  I  know  that  potatoes  yield  from  12 
to  16  tons."+ 

Turnips  and  Mangold-wurzel  succeed  very  well.  From  20  to  40 
tons  per  acre  were  grown  in  one  field  in  the  year  1847* 

lU.  Mineral  Productions. 
The  following  exist  in  the  district: — 

Iron. — The  «*  Titanic  iron  sand,"  mentioned  at  page  277,  is  found 
aU  along  the  sea-beach  between  Sugarloaf  Point  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Waitera,  twelve  miles  to  the  north.  It  lies  in  many  places  in  a 
stratum  four  feet  thick.    One  of  the  Colonists  has  sent  to  England 

*  Published  in  New  Zealand  Journal  of  17th  June,  1848 ;  Tol. 
ix.  No.  223,  page  139. 
t  See,  also,  page  286. 
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for  the  necessary  apparatus,  which  is  now  on  its  way,  to  make 
smelting  works  on  a  small  scale. 

Nickel. — A  mineral  has  been  found  within  the  site  of  the  town, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  nickel.  The  fact,  howeyer,  has  not  yet 
been  tested  by  any  competent  authority. 

Coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  cropping  out  of  the  low  sandstone 
cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Waiwakaio.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mokau,  whose  mouth  is  about  50  miles  north  of  New  Plymouth, 
coal  and  limettone  have  both  been  found  in  abundance. 

Oranite,  or  rather,  perhaps,  Hornblende j  is  to  be  obtained  near 
Sugarloaf  Point,  and  from  the  boulders  lying  along  the  beach. 
This  has  already  been  used  for  mill-stones.  A  pair,  4  feet  in  diameter, 
were  constructed  for  Mr.  Kebble's  steam-mill  at  Manawatu. 

SandMoncj  suitable  for  building  purposes,  is  quarried  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Waiongona,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Ochre  is  obtained  from  the  banks  of  the  Waiwakaio,  near  the 
foot  of  Mount  Egmont.  The  natives  collect  this  earth,  and  after 
burning  it,  mix  it  with  shark's  oil,  so  as  to  produce  a  bright  Ver- 
million paint,  with  which  they  adorn  their  bodies,  houses,  and 
canoes. 

Protophosphate  of  iron  is  found  in  small  pieces  or  balls,  of  an 
earthy  consistence,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  in  the  cliffs  which 
form  the  sea-coast  near  the  Mimi  river,  12  miles  north  of  the 
Waitera.    This  is  also  used  as  a  paint  by  the  natives. 

In  November,  1842,  Mr.  Robert  Oxland,  analytical 
chemist  at  Plymouth,  examined  some  specimens  of  the 
above  minerals,  which  had  been  sent  to  England.  The 

following  analysis  was  the  result: — 

« 

" Plymouth^  Nov.U,  1842. 

"  Sib, — In  accordance  with  Mr.  Bridges'  request,  I  have  sent 
you  the  following  report  of  the  minerals  from  New  PlymiDUtb,  sent 
to  me  for  examination  :^- 

"  The  sample  No.  I.,  is  a  piece  of  Hornblende  rock,  the  principal 
constituents  of  which  are  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  containing 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  lime.  It  is  a  very  hard  rough  stone,  and, 
if  obtainable  in  any  quantity,  well  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
and  the  making  of  roads. 

**The  mineral  No.  II.,  from  the  remains  of  recent  marine  shells 
still  attached  to  it,  is  evidently  from  the  sea-shore,  and  is  a  sample 
of  excellent  fine-grained  mundic,  containing  about  50  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

''No.  III.  is  an  earthy  phosphate  of  iron,  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  pigment.     The  colour  of  this 
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sample  is  a  delicate  bluish  grey,  and  very  clean.  As  this  mineral  is 
generally  found  in  a  clay  or  mud,  associated  with  animal  remains, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  soil  from  which  it  is  obtained  may  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  contain  phosphates  that  may  be  rendered 
of  some  considerable  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

'*  The  sample  No.  IV.,  marked  coal,  was  probably  obtained  from 
a  partial  deposit  of  vegetable  matter,  resembling  the  coal  deposits 
of  the  primitive  geological  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Perfect  coal 
would  not  therefore  be  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  deposit. 

''*  Judging  from  the  character  of  these  minerals,  if  they  were  all 
obtained  from  the  same  district,  the  country  would  be  likely  to 
resemble  the  primitive  geological  districts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
rich  in  metalliferous  deposits,  but  not  likely  to  produce  coal. 

"  Sample  No.  V.  is  magnetic  iron  ore,  in  the  form  of  fine  sand 
from  the  sea-shore.  It  consists  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxide  of 
iron  mixed,  containing  about  71  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  free  from 
the  admixture  of  other  substances,  and,  if  obtainable  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  likely  to  be,  at  some  fbture  time,  in  considerable  demand, 
as  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  iron  ores.  The  celebrated  Swedish 
iron,  in  such  high  repute  for  the  making  of  steel,  is  obtained  Arom 
a  mineral  of  precisely  the  same  character. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"ROBBBT   OXLAND."* 

The  Settlement  of  New  Plymouth  was  originally 
founded  under  the  following  arrangements  or  plan: — 

While  it  was  directed  by  the  Plymouth  Company  of 
New  Zealand,  several  different  portions  of  land  were 
disposed  of.  under  terms  of  purchase  yarying  a  little  at 
different  times  in  details  of  no  essential  importance. 
But  the  leading  principle  was  to  afford  greater  encou- 
ragement to  actual  Colonists  than  to  absentee  pro- 
prietors, and  to  hold  out  better  terms  to  purchasers  in 
England  than  to  purchasers  in  the  Colony. 

A  Town,  consisting  of  2,200  sections  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
each,  was  advertised,  of  which  200  sections  were  reserved  for  the 
natives,  and  1000  for  Mure  sale  under  ultimate  arrangements. 

A  belt  of  Suburban  land  was  also  advertised,  to  be  laid  off  round  the 
Town,  consisting  of  10,450  acres,  divided  into  209  sections  of  50 
acres  each ;  of  which  10  sections  were  reserved  for  the  natives,  and 
150  for  leasing  to  farmers,  with  a  right  of  purchase. 

♦  New  Zealatui  Journal  of  26th  Nov.,  1842,  vol.  iii.,  No.  75, 
p.  284. 
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This  first  lot  was  offerod  at  the  price  of  10/.  for  each  Town, 
aud  50/.  for  each  Subarban  section.  Of  this,  40/*  was  to  be  spent 
in  Emigration  to  the  Settlement. 

When  this  first  lot,  of  1000  Town,  and  40  Subarban  sections, 
had  been  sold,  the  whole  2200  Town  sections  were  legnlated  as  to 
priority  of  choice  by  one  ballot,  and  the  40  Subnrban  seetioas  by 
another. 

600  of  the  1000  unsold  orders  of  choice  for  Town  land  were 
afterwards  offered  for  sale  to  actual  Colonists,  in  batches  of  100  at 
a  time,  each  Town  section  haying  attached  to  it  a  Rural  section  of 
50  acres  outside  the  Suburban  Belt.  The  price  was  75/.  for  Town 
and  Rnral  section  together.  The  Town  choices  had  to  be  again 
balloted  for  among  the  purchasers  of  each  batch,  and  selected 
according  to  the  order  provided  for  them  by  the  first  ballot ;  but  the 
Rural  sections  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  land  open  for  selection 
in  the  Settlement,  according  to  order  of  application  to  the  Company's 
Agent  there.  To  actual  Colonists  purchasing  a  large  number  of 
these  sections,  the  inducement  was  held  out  of  being  allowed  to 
purchase  some  of  the  best  unsold  orders  of  choice  for  Suburban 
land,  (which  had  been  reserved  for  leasing  but  Were  not  so  appro- 
priated,) at  comparatively  low  prices. 

Afterwards  the  remaining  400  unsold  orders  of  choioe  were 
offered  to  the  public  in  general  on  similar  terms. 

In  May,  1841,  the  Plymouth  Company  of  New 
Zealand  merged  in  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
.  Up  to  that  mei^er,  there  had  been  sold  dtogether 
1000  Town  flections  and  54  Suburban  sections,  to  be 
selected  by  ballot;  and  148  Rural  sections,  to  be 
selected  according  to  order  of  application  in  the  Colony. 
There  were,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  natives  200 
Town  sections  and  19  Suburban  sections* 

The  New  Zealand  Company  then  offered  the  remain- 
ing land  upon  these  terms:— 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Town-sections,  with  their  orders  of  choice 
as  determined  by  the  first  ballot,  each  with  a  Bural  section  of  50 
acres  attached,  for  the  total  price  of  75/.,  of  which  50i.  to  be  spent 
in  emigration  to  the  Settlement.  The  Town  orders  of  choice  to  be 
again  balloted  for  among  the  purchasers,  and  the  Bural  land  selected 
according  to  order  of  application  in  the  Colony. 

The  remaining  750  Town,  136  Suburban,  and  at  least  750  Bural 
Sections,  to  be  put  up  to  Public  Auction  in  the  Settlement,  at  upset 
prices  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  never  lower  than  original  prices 
in  the  Settlement.  The  upset  prices  were  fixed,  in  October,  1843, 
at  12/.  109.  per  section  ()  acre  each)  for  Town;  112/.  1  Of.  per 
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sectioD  (50  acres  each)  for  Suburban ;  and  621.  10s.  per  section 
(50  acres  each)  for  Bural,  laud. 

Under  all  these  different  conditions,  there  had  been 
sold,  altogether,  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  14,159^^ 
acres  of  land.  No  land  has  been  sold  in  England  since 
that  date:  but  the  Company's  resident  Agent  at  New 
Plymouth,  in  his  Monthly  Report  for  December^  1847,* 
says: — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  month,  sales  of  one  Rural  Section  and  one 
Town  Section  have  been  effected  by  auction,  at  the  upset  prices  of 
62/.  10s.  and  VU,  IDs.  respectively." 

During  the  process  of  surveying  the  land  required, 
and  before  the  whole  of  the  sections  so  purchased  had 
been  selected,  many  natives,  as  described  above,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  islands  to  claim  posses- 
sion of  various  spots,  which  they  or  their  parents  had 
occupied  previous  to  their  expulsion  or  captivity  by 
the  Waikato  tribes,  and  which  had  now  been  made 
safe  to  live  in  by  the  presence  of  the  Europeans.  The 
delay  of  the  Government  in  arranging  these  new 
claims,  which  were  supported  by  many  vagabond 
Europeans,  who  had  purchased  titles  from  the  claimants, 
laid  the  foundation  of  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
interfered  seriously  with  the  progress  of  the  Settlement. 
It  was  not  till  June,  1844,  that  Mr.  Spain,  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Land  Claims,  examined 
into  the  Company's  title,  as  derived  from  their  original 
purchase  of  the  district  in  February,  1840.  He  re- 
ported immediately  and  without  hesitation,  in  favour  of 
the  Company's  right  to  a  Crown  grant  of  60,000  acres 
on  the  spot  selected  by  them  for  settlement:  but  this 
award  was  set  aside  by  Governor  Fitzroy,  who  declared 
his  intention  of  so  doing  in  August  of  that  year,  and  in 
November  arbitrarily  restricted  the  settlers  to  a  block 
of  3500  acres  immediately  around  the  Town,  giving  up 

*  The  New  Zealand  Journal  of  July  15th,  1848,  vol.  ix., 
No.  223,  contains  at  pages  168,  159,  the  full  Reports  of  this  officer 
for  the  last  six  months  of  184:7. 
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the  rest  to  the  natives.  In  January,  1845,  a  Crown 
grant  of  this  restricted  amount  was  offered  to  the 
Principal  Agent  of  the  Company  and  refused.*  The 
present  Governor,  Captain  Grey,  met  with  many  ob- 
stacles to  a  reversal  of  this  absurd  act;  especiiJly  as 
the  natives,  encouraged  by  so  unreasonable  a  concur- 
rence with  their  extortions,  flocked  in  greater  numbers 
to  the  spot)  and  some  of  them  threatened  to  maintain 
by  force  the  side  of  the  question  most  agreeable  to  their 
own  wishes.  The  Governor,  however,  by  the  latest 
accounts,  had  succeeded  by  his  firm  and  yet  conciliatory 
policy  in  so  far  overcoming  their  opposition  as  to  obtain 
the  positive  cession,  in  consideration  of  an  additional 
payment,  of  a  total  amount  of  29,000  acres,  or  amply 
enough  to  satisfy  all  existing  claims,  and  to  leave  a 
large  remainder  for  present  sale  by  the  Company. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  thus  long 
dwelt  on  the  question  of  title,  no  accurate  account  can 
be  given  of  the  price  or  rent  of  land. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate,  noted  from  the 
experience  of  one  or  two  actual  Colonists,  of  the 

Expenses  of  Clearing  and  Cropping  Zand,  and  Average  Produce,  (tc, 

at  New  Plymouth' 

Febn  Land,  Fibst  Ysab.  Per  acre, 

£    8,    d. 

Cutting  Fern,  and  uprooting  Tntu-stumpB  .    .  0  16    0 

Flougbing  and  Harrowing  twice 3    5    0 

Raking  and  burning  Fern-roots 0  10    0 

Seed,  1|  bushels,  eXbs.dd 0    8    8 

Putting  in  Seed 050 

Hoeing  and  keeping  dear 0    5    0 

Heaping,  gathering,  and  ihrwhing 1  10    0 

6  19     3 

ATerage  Produce,  22  bushels,  at  5« 5  10    0 

The  expenses  for  the  second  year  would  amount  to  one  half,  and 
the  average  produce  would  be  increased  to  about  28  bushels  of 

*  See  Appendix  to  17th  Report  of  New  Zealand  Company. 
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wheat,  28  of  barley,  36  of  oats,  or  ten  tons  of  potatoes.  (This  should 
be  compared  with  Mr.  Hnrsthouse's  statements,  at  page  281.) 

Bush,  or  wooded  land,  is  cleared  at  about  8/.  or  10^.  per  acre  ; 
the  other  expenses  are  the  same,  except  seed,  of  which  only  one 
bushel  will  be  required.  The  produce  will  average  considerably 
more. 

Good  post-and-rail  fencing  is  put  up  at  10s.  per  chain  of  22  yards* 

The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  may  be  reckoned 
as  somewhat  lower,  and  those  of  imported  articles  as 
somewhat  higher,  than  at  Wellington.  As  much, 
however,  as  £1  per  ton  for  mangold- wurzel  was  paid 
in  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  natural  pasturage  in  these  fern- 
covered  districts.  The  New  Plymouth  correspondent 
of  the  Wellington  Spectator  of  December  10,  1847, 
says: — 

"Twenty-two  head  of  cattle  recently  arrived  from  Wellington 
overland,  were  sold  by  auction  in  this  settlement  on  the  Ist  instant, 
and  realized  the  following  average  prices : — 9  bullocks,  28/.  4s.  per 
pair ;  4  cows,  14/.  8s.  each ;  8  heifers,  13/.  Ids.  Sd.  each ;  and  1 
steer,  8/." 

By  the  latest  accounts  received  on  the  subject,  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  were  about  2s.  6d.,  and 
those  of  mechanics  5s.  a  day. 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  Statistical  details 
relating  to  the  settlement  were  collected  in  December, 
1846,  by  the  Government  Inspector  of  Police.  The 
like  returns  for  1847  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Males.         Females.       Total. 
White  Population 586  602  1088 

Births.       Marriages.    Deaths. 
In  1845  there  were 64  10  6 

There  is  no  authentic  census  of  the  Native  Population,  In  1 840, 
when  this  district  was  purchased  by  the  Agents  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  its  whole  population  did  not  amount  to  more  than  50 
souls  :  and  these  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the  attacks  of  hostile 
tribes  from  the  north,  who  had  at  various  periods  killed,  captured, 
or  expelled  from  the  district,  its  former  inhabitants.  But  since  the 
settlement  of  the  place  by  white  people  has  restored  security,  num- 
bers of  natives,  who  had  either  abandoned  the  district,  or  been  made 
slaves  and  since  emancipated  by  the  northern  tribes,  have  returned 
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to  the  spot.  Including  both  banks  of  the  Waitera,  and  all  tbe 
country  as  far  south  as  Sugar-loaf  Point,  there  was  probably,  early 
in  1847,  a  native  population  of  1000  souls. 

Education. 

In  1847  there  was  one  Daily  Boys'  and  Girls'  School^  with  about 
40  scholars  of  each  sex,  and  2  In/ant  Schools^  supported  partly  by 
the  Bishop  ;  and  a.  private  boys*  scliool,  with  about  25  scholars. 

Land  in  Cultivation,  end  of  1846. 

Nature  of  Crop.  Acres. 

Wheat    839 

Barley      132 

Rye    3 

Oats  74 

Potatoes    133 

Turnips 57 

Maize    1 

Grass 154 

European  Flax 1 

Fallow   122 

Total 1516 

The  writer,  already  quoted,  in  the  New  Zeal^nder  of  Feb.  16, 
1848,  says : — "  The  quantity  of  land  under  crop  and  in  fallow  this 
year  exceeds  1600  acres,  700  of  which  are  in  wheat." 

Live  Stock,  end  of  184G. 

Horses,  22;  Mules,  2;  Horned  Cattle,  363 ;  Sheep,  511;  Pigs, 
702;  Goats,  96. 

Since  that  time,  the  number  of  live  stock  is  known  to  have  been 
much  increased  by  importations  from  Sydney,  and  also  from  Wel- 
lington and  Wanganui,  overland. 

Imposts  and  Expobts,  &c. 


Year. 

Value  of 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ships. 

3 
4 
9 

1 
2 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

1801     0     0 
3125     0     0 
3572     0     0 
642     0     0 
1287     0     0 

165     0     0 

747 

688 

2754 

44 

83 

2 
1 

3 

1 

599 
329 

608 

44 

* 

10,327     0     0 

19 

4316 

7 

1580 

No  returns  were  kept  of  the  coasting-trade  of  this  settlement, 

*  No  returns, 
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GOYBBNUENT  BeYBNUB  AND  EXPBNDITDBE. 

£      8.      d.  £ 

ReYemie— 1842  ..     ..    314    6  10      Expenditure' 

.  758  15  2 

.  1187  4  8 

.  136  16  10 

.  315  10  0* 


1843  . 

1844  . 

1845  . 

1846  . 


s.  d. 
No  returns. 


1401  5  0 


The  detailed  account  of  the  Government  Receipts 
and  Disbursements  for  1846  is  as  follows: — 


Receipts. 

Ordinary.  ^       ^     ^ 

Customs    130    0    Of 

fees  and  Fines — 

Police  Court . .  15  10    Of 

Publicans'  Li- 
cences      120    0     Of 

Auctioneers'  ditto  50    0    Of 


DlSBUBSBUBBTS. 

Civil  Estahlishment,    ^ 


8.   d. 


Total  Ordinary    315  10    Of 

In  Aid  of  Revenue, 

Remittances  from 
Colonial  Trea- 
surer     1500    0    0 


Total....  1815  10    0 


Dep.  of  Sub-Trea- 
surer     *«.*•..• 
*„       Customs 
„       Harbour- 
master ........ 


20    0     0 
150     0    0 

46     0    0 


Total  Civil..     216     0    0 

Judicial, 
Police 1185*   5    0 


Total    ....  1401     5    0 


On  the  river  Huatoki  and  its  tributaries  there  are 
already  three  Flour-mills;  one  of  which  drives  one 
pair,  and  another  two  pair  of  stones.  The  third  is  on 
a  much  larger  scale.  The  Wellington  Spectator  of  the 
16th  of  April,  1848,  gives  the  following  account  of — 

'<  Native  Mills. — ^A  very  excellent  water-mill  with  one  pair  of 
stones  has  been  erected  within  the  last  eight  months  at  Warea,  about 
twenty-six  miles  south  of  New  Plymouth,  at  which,  we  are  informed, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  has  already  been  ground.  The  ma- 
chinery and  other  parts  of  the  mill  requiring  European  labour, 
amounting  to  250Z.,  were  paid  for  in  pigs  and  other  native  produce. 

*  By  estimate  of  Mr.  Grimstone,  before  receipt  of  the  Official 
Returns.  The  actual  sum  was  probably  greater,  as  under  the  head 
of  Customs  an  Official  Return  gives  212/.  17s.  Od.y  and  Mr.  O. 
only  allows  130/. 

f  Estimated  by  Mr.  Grimstone  before  receipt  of  Official  Betums* 

C  C 
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A  mill  is  also  in  the  course  of  erection  near  Waiuaie,*  about  eight 
miles  inland,  which  will  be  finished  in  the  coarse  of  the  next  six 
months.  Another  mill  has  also  been  built  at  Waimate  by  the  Ban- 
gitapu  natives  within  seven  miles  of  the  former,  and  is  now  in  ope- 
ration. In  both  the  mills  last  named  the  machinery  and  constraction 
of  the  building  has  been  performed  by  European  labour,  which  has 
been  paid  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Warea,  with  pigs  and  other  na^ve 
produce.  Each  mill  will  be  under  the  management  of  Europeans. 
TheiM  mills  inoludo  a  lin«  of  country  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  will 
greatly  extend  ihe  cnltiyation  of  wheat  among  the  natives.  In  other 
parts  along  the  coast  where  there  are  no  water-mills,  the  natives  are 
well  provided  with  steel  flour  mills." 

There  are  four  thrashing-macliineB,  worked  by  cattie. 
One  of  them  was  eonstruoted  in  the  Settlement, 

The  following  is  a  Directory  for  New  Plymouthrt— 

Resident  Magistrate. Captain  H.  King,  B.N. 

Justices  of  the  Peace Captain  H.  King;    D.  M'Lean,  J. 

Webster,    J.  G.  Cooke,    G.  Cutfield,  J.  T.  Wicksteed,  J. 

Flight,  W.  Halse,  and  P.  Wilson,  Esijrs. ;  and  Captain  M. 

Campbell. 

Inspector  of  Police  D.  McLean,  Esq. 

Sub^CoUector    of    Cwtoma, ) 

Harbour-master,  and  >  J.  Webster,  Esq. 

Post-master    3 

Pilot Mr.  J.  Watson. 

Mesideni  Agent  of  the  New  >  /-y^g^^t  \ 

Zealand  Company  . .  3  ^  '^ 

Clergy , , Bev.  H.  Govett,  B.A.,J  Churoh  of 

England ;  Bev.  H.  H.  Tnrton,  Wesleyan  ;   B.  Ward,  Primi- 
tive Methodist. 

There  are  three  Legal  Practitioners ;%  three  Medical  Practi- 
tioners, one  of  whom  is  M.D.,  and  fonr  Mercantile  Firms.  There 
are  no  Military  at  N«w  Plymouth;  but  ft  small  corps  of  Arm€4 
PoUce  has  beQU  organized. 

Mails  are  despatched  to  Wellington,  Auckland,  and  Nelson,  at 

•  See  page  278. 

t  By  a  recent  Proclamation,  New  Plymouth  is  included  in  "  New 
Ulster,"  or  the  Northern  Province :  and  is  thus  governed  from  Auck- 
land, although  in  more  natural  connexion  with  the  Cook's  Strait 
Settlements.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  arrangement  may 
yet  be  revised,  if  the  inhabitants  desire  it.  The  last  accounts  re- 
ceived describe  them  as  wishing  to  remain  in  the  Northern  Province. 

J  Salary  £150  per  annum,  with  residence. 

i  New  Plymouth  is  attached  to  Auckland  for  judicial  purposes ; 
a  very  inconvenient  arrangement,  as  most  of  the  commerce  of  the 
place  is  carried  on  with  Wellington  and  Nelson. 
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the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster,  by  occasional  coasting  and  other 
vessels :  and  the  overland  mail,  betWeen  the  two  first  of  those 
places,  passes  through  New  Plymouth  each  way  once  a  fortnight.* 

The  present  Governor-in-Chief,  Sir  George  Grey,  has  purchased 
the  house  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Besident  Agent  of  the  Company : 
and  has  expressed  his  intention  to  reside  here  daring  a  great  part  of 
the  year. 

CHAPTER  ES. 

free  Church  of  Scotland  Colony  projected  in  lS4A^-^JExjUorinff 
Expedition  to  select  site — Country  on  the  East  Coast  of  Middle 
Island — Authorities — Otago  District — Inland  Water  Commu- 
nication— Face  of  Country-^Otago  Harhour'^Proposed  Sites 
of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chaimers-SaiUng  Directiom — Rural 
Districts — Douma-^^Taieri  Plain — Waiora  Lake-^Tokomairiro 
Plain — Clutha,  or  Molyneux,  River — Lagoons — Plain  of  the 
Clutha — Bluff  Harhour — New  River — JacoVs  River — Chalky 
and  Dusky  Bays^^Milford  Haven^^Country  between  Bankfts 
Peninsula  and  Ota^o*^ Irregular  Settlements  —  Climate^- 
Weather'Tables  —  Natural  Productions — Minerals — Coal-^ 
Greenstone — Free  Church  Association-'— Plan  of  Colonization 
agreed  upon — Completion  of  Survey s-^Departure  of  First 
Volonists — Provision  for  Education^^Land  Sold — Subsequent 
Emigration* 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1843,  a  settlement  had  been 
projected  by  an  Association  of  members  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  be  founded  in  the  territory,  and 
under  the  auspices,  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
When  Captain  Pitzroy  was  appointed  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  in  that  year,  he  carried  out  instructions 
from  Lord  Stanley,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  intended  Colonists  themselves,  to  assign 
Port  Cooper,  on  Banks's  Peninsula,  as  the  site  for  the 
Scotch  Colony  (at  that  time  named  New  Edinburgh! 
provided  that  a  better  site  could  not  be  found  on  the 
same  Middle  Island.  Mr.  Tuckett,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  Zealand  Company  (whose  Chief 
Surveyor  at  Nelson  he  had  been)  to  conduct  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed  Settle- 
ment bit  New  Edinburgh,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
previously  exploring  the  south-western  and  southern 

*  See  p.  204. 
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coasts  of  the  Middle  Island,  in  order  to  determine  the 
most  desirable  site — a  suggestion  that  was  immediately 
adopted.'  The  brigantine  Debarahy  Captain  Wing,  was 
accordingly  chartered  for  this  purpose;  and  the  explor- 
ing party  sailed  from  Nelson  on  the  31st  of  March 
1844.  Besides  Mr.  Tuckett,  on  whom  the  responsible 
office  of  selecting  the  site  of  the  new  Colony  entirely 
devolved,  and  Mr.  Symonds,  the  officer  appointed  by 
Governor  Fitzroy  to  superintend  and  assist  in  effecting 
a  valid  purchase  of  the  requisite  amount  of  land,  the 
brigantine  conveyed  from  Nelson,  Dr.  Monro,  Messrs. 
Wither,  Wilkinson,  Barnicoat,  and  Davidson,  the  two 
latter  in  the  capacity  of  draughtsmen  and  surveyors. 
The  !Rev.  Mr.  Volhers,  a  German  clergyman,  also  em- 
braced the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him,  of  seeking  a 
suitable  scene  for  his  missionary  labours.  The  Debo" 
rah  first  proceeded  to  Wellington,  whence  she  set  sail 
on  the  2nd,  and  arrived  at  Port  Cooper  on  the  5th  of 
April.  Of  this  exploratory  expedition  Dr.  Monro  pub- 
lished an  extended  narrative  in  the  Nelson  Examiner,* 
Mr.  Tuckett  also  kept  a  Diary,  which  was  published 
in  London  for  the  above-mentioned  Association,  but  is 
now  out  of  print  Colonel  Wakefield,  likewise,  in  a 
letter!  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
gives  an  able  account  of  the  Otago  district,  which  was 
finally  selected,  and  of  his  per^unbulation  of  it,  previous 
to  the  final  completion  of  its  purchase.  Captain  W. 
Mein  Smith,  B.  A.,  had  examined  the  coast  and  adjoin- 
ing country,  between  Cape  Campbell  and  Foveaux'a 
Strait,  in  the  latter  end  of  1842;  and  reported,  in  pur- 
suance of  instructions  from  Colonel  Wakefield,  as  to 
the  best  site  within  that  space  for  a  new  Settlement.^ 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,  who  resided  in  the  district  for 

*  He-pnblished  in  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  Vol.  vi.,  1845,  at 
No.  135,  p.  55;  No.  138,  p.  95;  No.  140,  p.  119;  No.  141,  p.  131 ; 
and  No.  149,  p.  232. 

f  Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  New  Zealand  Company's  17th 
Report,  p.  131,  No.  36. 

X  Por  Extracts  firom  this  Report,  see  New  Zealand  Journal  of 
August  19, 1843,  Vol.  iv.,  No.  95,  page  213. 
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about  twelve  montliS'--betweeii  April  1846  and  April 
1847 — ^being  engaged  during  a  great  part  of  that  time 
in  the  performance  of  a  Burveying-contract  for  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  returned  to  !^gland  in  1848,  and 
communicated  to  several  persons  in  this  country  the 
result  of  his  observations.* 

From  these  numerous  authorities,  many  of  which 
have  been  already  quoted  in  a  Pamphlet  called  the 
Otago  JaufTial^f  the  following  account  of  the  Otago 
District  is  collated. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  the  diain  of  Southern 
Alps,  already  mentioned  at  pages  41  and  214  rises 
witibin  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  Mid- 
dle Island,  from  the  Kaikora  or  Lookers-on  Inlet  as 
far  South  as  the  latitude  of  Banks's  Peninsula,  leaving 
a  plain  between  its  foot  and  the  sea-coast.  South  of 
Banks's  Peninsula,  however,  this  snowy  range  diverges 
towards  the  West  Coast,  thus  leaving  at  the  South  end 
of  the  Middle  Island,  a  vast  undulating  prairie,  com* 
posed  of  high  downs  covered  with  grass,  and  adndrably 
suited  for  pasture,  alternately  with  extensive  aUuvifd 
valleys,  llie  following  quotations  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  this  part  of  the  Island,  the  most  central  po- 
sition in  which  is  occupied  by  the  Otago  District. 

The  Hon.  Henry  W.  Petre  says:— 

"  According  to  the  acconnts  from  captains  of  whaling  ships,  who 
had  visited  Port  Otago,  and  who  were  questioned  on  the  subject  by 
Colonel  Wakefield,  the  winter  there  is  scarcely  less  mild  than  at 
Port  Nicholson ;  and  native  inhabitants  of  the  place  have  concurred 
in  declaring  that  snow  remains  only  on  the  hills.  The  growth  of 
vines  at  Akaroa,  in  Banks's  Peninsula,  which  were  planted  by  the 
French  Colonists  in  the  depth  of  winter,  almost  proves  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  in  that  place.  And  Major  BuAbiiry,  in  his 
Beport}  to  Governor  Hobson  of  a  voyage  to  the  southward  in  Her 

*  This  gentleman  has  since  been  despatched  by  the  Canterbury 
Association  to  select  a  site  for  their  projected  Colony. — See  p.  18. 

f  Two  Numbers  have  been  published  in  Edinburgh.  Can  be 
procured  at  New  Zealand  House,  price  2d.  each. 

t  This  Report  will  be  found  entire  in  Par.  Papers,  Correspond^ 
ence,  N.  Z.,  11th  May,  1841,  No.  311,  p.  105. 
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Majesty's  ship  Herald,  dated  28th  June,  1840,  (the  dead  of  winter,) 
in  speiUiiiig  of  Stewart's  Island,  the  southern  exti-emity  of  14ew 
Zealand,  says — '  In  some  excursions  I  made,  I  ivas  much  pleased 

*  with  the  fertile  appearance  of  this  beaiitiful  island ;  and  although 

*  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  it  was  not  so  cold  as  I  had  antici- 

*  pated  from  its  being  so  far  to  the  south.    Indeed,  the  number  of 

*  parroquets  seen  flying  about  gave  it  rather  the  appearance  of  a 

*  tropical  island.' 

V  The  cassowary*  has  also  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
island ;  and  I  am  told  by  Captain  Stuart,  that  he  has  seldom  found 
snow  to  lie  here  for  any  number  of  days,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter."        •        »        •        » 

"  In  this  way,  settlement  after  settlement  will  be  formed  on  both 
Islands.  On  the  Middle  Island  there  are  seTeral  very  eligible  sites 
for  the  purpose,  though  little  known.  The  soil  is  excellent;  there 
is  abundance  of  coal,  and  I  belioTe  the  climate  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  England.  Major  Bunbury,  in  the  Beport  which  I  hare 
already  quoted,  speaks  as  follows  of  this  Island : — *  At  Akaroa  we 

*  found  a  native  village,  and  some  Europeans  connected  with  whaling 
*■  establishments.  A  Captain  Lethart,  of  Sydney,  also  here  since  the 
<  10th  of  November  last,  has  established  a  cattle  run  with  about  thirty 

*  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  has  two  stock-men  in  charge  of  them. 

*  From  the  appearance  of  this  herd,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  pas- 

*  turage  much  better  than  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.    Potatoes,  grown 

*  from  this  to  the  southward,  are  Unquestionably  of  a  superior  quality^ 

*  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  grown  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

"  *  The  country  has  a  very  picturesque  and  park-like  appearance, 

*  and  seems  well  adapted  for  farms  where  both  arable  and  pasture 

*  lands  are  required,  yielding  a  mixed  produce. 

**  *  On  leaving  Tavai  Poenammoo,  or  the  Middle  Island,'  conti- 
nues Major  Bunbury,  *  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  bleak  and 
'  savage  appearance  of  its  chain  of  nvountains  covered  with  eternal 

*  snow,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  and  contrasted  with  the  real  amenity 

*  of  its  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil  near  the  coast.   I  am  inclined 

*  to  believe  that  the  capabilities  of  this  Island  for  purposes  of  agri- 

*  culture  have  been  much  underrated,  to  say  nothing  of  its  splendid 

*  harboura  and  mineralogical  productions.'  " — Hon,  H.  W.  Petrels 

*  Account  of  New  Zealand:    London,  1841,  pp.  84, 86,  87. 

The  present  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Geoi^e 
Grey: — 

"  In  my  recent  visit  to  the  Southem  Settlements,  an^  opportunity 
offered  of  my  examining  a  portion  of  the  country  lying  in  the  vici-» 
nity  of  the  port  of  Otago,  at  which  I  understand  a  Settlement  is  to 
be  formed;  indeed,  I  am  informed  that  the  first  emigrants  are 
already  on  their  voyage  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
this  locality. 

♦  The  Weka,  or  Wood*hen,  (see  page  163.) 
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"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
locality  which  appeared  to  me  better  adapted  for  the  occupation  of 
British  settlers ;  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  unequalled 
facilities  which  it  offers  for  tlie  depasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
its  general  remarkable  advantages,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  offers  prospects  of  the  most 
cheeriog  kind  to  the  intending  emigrants,  of  whose  ultimate  suc- 
cess there  can  be  no  doubt.  »  »  *  i  believe  that,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  from  its  earliest  days  the  presence  of  an  effi- 
cient local  Government,  the  progress  of  Uie  Settlements  formed  in 
this  Southern  province  would  be  so  rapid,  that  it  would  shortly 
yield  a  large  surplus  revenue. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  from  Lieut.- Colonel  Buubury's  Report  to  Go- 
vernor Hobson,  of  the  28th  June,  1840,  that  this  Officer,  even  at 
that  date,  fully  reported  the  apparent  capabilities  of  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  my  own  observations  lead  me  en- 
tirely to  concur  in  his  views ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a  country 
better  adapted  for  the  reception  of  Immigrants.'*  *  *  * — Ex- 
tracts from  a  Despatch,  tUited  Qovemment  House,  Auckland,  IQth 
March,  1848,  addressed,  by  Oovernor  Orey,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies, 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand : — 

"  January  9  (1844). — At  sunset,  from  the  top  of  the  last  hill  at 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  (Banks's)  Peninsula,  we  obtained  a  magnifi- 
cent view  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  south.  Below  us  stretched  out 
the  apparently  interminable  line  of  the  *  ninety  miles  beach' — a  con- 
tinuous range  of  uniform  shingle,  without  head-land  or  bay.  Witliin 
this  shingle  bank  is  a  great  lake,  Waihora,  *  **  *  eighteen  miles 
in  length.  Beyond  the  lake  are  plains  of  vast  extent,  bounded  by  a 
range  of  snowy  mountains,  behind  which  the  sun  was  setting.  *  * 
*  ♦  January  17. — The  Waitaiigi  River  (south  of  Banks's  Penin- 
sula) runs  from  west  to  east,  through  a  vast  plain  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  about  twelve  in  width,  stretching  east  and  west, 
without  a  tree  or  shrub.  ♦  *  ♦  January  18. — ^Walked  over  a 
beautiful  grass  plain,  at  first  altogether  without  trees,  but  after 
twelve  miles,  covered  with  the  Ti  palm.  ♦  *  *  January  19.— 
Remained  at  Moerangi  (south  of  the  Waitangi),  a  whaling  station, 
but  of  a  better  stamp  than  those  which  I  had  seen  on  the  Peninsula, 
the  men  having  employed  their  spare  time  in  agriculture,  and  having 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes  on  the  ground.  •  m  • 
January  23. — The  wind  being  contrary,  I  stayed  at  Waikouaiti 
(south  of  Moerangi),  and  walked  over  the  Settlement,  visiting  most 
of  the  English  Settlers,  many  of  whom  had  good  fields  of  com 
nearly  ready  for  harvest.  In  the  afternoon,  rode  to  a  lai'ge  farm 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  merchant  of  Sydney,  where  I  saw  a  noble 
field  of  wheat  of  fifty  acres,  and  a  very  large  stock  of  cows,  sheep. 
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and  hones." — *AnndU  of  the  Diocese  of  Keiv  Zealand,*    London, 
1847.  pp.  1 16  to  120. 

Mr.  Tuckett:— 

**  I  have  ondttod  to  mention,  that  from  Moersngi  (30  miles  Korth 
of  Otago)  to  this  place  (Otago),  the  stalks  and  leares  of  the  pota- 
toes, whererer  enltiirated,  were  as  vetdant  as  at  midsnnmier ;  the 
distance  of  the  snowy  mountains  west  of  these  parts  of  the  island 
more  than  compensating,  in  respect  to  climate,  for  its  sonthers 
latitude ;  whilst,  in  superiority  of  soil,  it  possesses  a  decided  adras- 
tage  oTer  most  of  the  distrieta  of  availabie  land  on  the  island  adjacent 
to  Cook's  Strait."— 2VcA;c«'«  Eeport,  p.  34,  85. 

Dr.  Monro: — 

**  The  village  of  Tntnraa  (that  lies  far  in  the  interior,  in  the 
route  from  Otago  to  the  Bluff  Harhonr  in  Foveanx  Strait)  is  spoken 
of  hy  whites  and  natives  as  being  situated  in  a  district  of  remarkahle 
fertihty.  The  natives  residing  there  are  reported  to  be  extensive 
cultivators  of  wheat.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  between  the  BloiF 
and  the  Clutha  (Molynenx)  inland  is  said  to  be  available,  and  such 
as  to  present  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  road.**— 
Monro,  p.  05. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  interesting  trip  must  be  the 
firm  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  took  a  part  in  it,  of  the  ample 
field  for  colonization  afforded  by  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
It  may  be  considered  as  ascertained  that  a  vast  tract  of  country,  ex- 
tending  from  sixty  miles  north  of  Port  Cooper  (in  Baaka's  Penin- 
sula) to  Jacob's  Biver  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  admits 
of  occupation  in  one  unbroken  line.  How  far  into  the  interior  sneh 
country  may  extend,  it  is  still  undetermined ;  but  the  great  success 
attending  this  expedition  cannot  but  have  generated  a  beHef  that 
farther  exploration  will  be  rewarded  by  farther  discoTeries."— /H</.f 
p.  56. 

"  On  the  large  plain,  from  what  I  learnt,  the  climate  appears  to 
be  a  good  deal  like  our  own,* 

"  The  summer  is  said  to  be  very  warm,  with  much  bright  weather, 
and  less  rain  than  could  be  desired ;  and  the  froata  of  winter  are 
sharp.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  generally  observed  on  large  opes 
levels :  the  thermometer  is  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter 
than  in  countries  of  irregular  surface ;  at  the  same  time,  within  the 
twenty'four  hours,  its  range  is  greater.  The  frosts,  as  might  he 
expected,  set  in  sooner  on  the  Port  Cooper  plain  thstn  to  the  north' 
ward.  A  fortnight  before  we  arrived,  there  had  been  a  frost  which 
withered  the  potato  stalks.  At  Otago,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
we  did  not  reach  till  the  24th  of  April,  though  so  much  fivther 

*  That  of  Nelson. 
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south,  and  later  in  the  season,  we  found  the  potatoes  still  green  and 
flourishing.  It  thus  appears  that  the  frost  set  in  at  Port  Cooper  at 
least  a  month  sooner  than  at  Otago." — Ibid.t  p.  57« 

"  On  the  whole,  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  much  ex- 
ceeded my  anticipations,  which,  however,  I  may  mention,  were  by 
no  means  extravagant.  It  offers  a  large  extent  of  level  and  undu- 
lating land ;  while  the  circumstance  of  its  being  covered  with  grass 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  affording  to  industry  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  inestimable  value,  capable  of  being  converted,  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labour  or  outlay,  into  a  source  of  wealth  and 
abundance.  •  *  •  •  Altogether  this  portion  of  the  country  has 
much  more  the  appearance  of  being  matured,  and  has  an  older  and 
more  respectable  look  (than  the  North  Island.)  You  do  not  see 
those  numberless  sharp,  fresh-fractured  looking  ridges  which  cut 
up  the  surface.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  On  the  contrary,  the  outline  of  the  hills  is 
more  rounded  and  swelling,  with  expanded  tops,  while  plains  lie  at 
their  feet,  resulting  from  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  the 
rounded  outline  of  the  former,  what  geologists  term  *  degradation,* 
viz.,  the  washing  down  of  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  land,  by 
the  long- continued  action  of  the  elements.  The  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  country  appeared  to  me  of  an  older  character  than  that 
of  the  North  Island.  Thus  in  Banks's  Peninsula  we  find  an  old 
vesicular  trap — at  Moerangi,  Waikouaiti,  and  Otago,  we  met  with 
the  coal  formation  and  old  basaltic  rocks — between  Molyneux  (the 
Glutha)  and  Toetoe*  the  coast  consists  of  grand  and  lofty  cliffs  of 
dark  red  sandstone,  the  strata  of  which  rise  not  towards  the  interior 
of  the  country,  but  towards  the  sea.  ♦  *  *  ♦  There  is  a  very  large 
field  for  the  production  of  wool  along  the  east  coast  of  this  island, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  grown  with  greater  profit  there  than 
in  jony  part  of  Australia.  *  ***  There  is  abundance  of  water  enabling 
the  flock-master  to  wash  his  wool  thoroughly ;  and  the  climate  of 
this  country  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
sheep.  Having  seen  most  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  acquired 
a  little  experience  at  some  expense,  I  see  no  occupation  which 
affords  ^o  good  a  prospect  of  rapid  return  upon  the  money  invested, 
as  sheep-grazing  in  this  country,  wherever  pasture  is  sufficiently 
abundant ;  and  there  is  a  great  extent  of  grass  land  between  Banks's 
Peninsula  and  the  Bluff."— Zdirf.,  p.  234. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  has  received  a  Crown 
grant,  under  the  seal  of  the  territory,  dated  ISth'of 
April,  1846,  of  the  portion  of  this  District  which  pos- 
sesses the  most  central  position,  combined  with  other 
advantages.     It  is  a  well-defined  block  of  land,  com- 

♦  Half-way  between  the  Clutha  River  and  Bluff  Harbour. 
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prehending  400,000  acres,  situated  on  the  eadt  coast  of 
the  Middle  Island,  about  150  miles  south  of  Banks's 
Peninsula,  extending  from  S.  lat.  45^  40^,  to  S.  lat. 
46"^  2iy;  it  has  a  noble  harbour;  abundance  of  untim- 
bered  fertile  land  and  open  grassy  pastures,  interspersed 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  wood;  a  navigable  inland 
water  communication  running  up  the  centre  of  the 
block  for  nearly  its  entire  length,  and  the  richest  land 
lying  on  either  side  of  it,  remarkably  well  watered; 
with  an  ample  field  of  coal;  and  to  the  west,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  feet  of  the  snowy  mountains,  an 
unbounded  sheep-walk,  open  to  the  farmer  and  flock-* 
owner;— a  series  of  combined  advantages  rarely  to  be 
met  with  within  such  a  moderate  compass.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  quotations:— 
Dr.  Monro  says:— 

"  The  block  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  select  the  lands  of  the 
New  Edinburgh  settlement,  has  a  coast  line  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  in  length,  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Otago  harbour  and  a 
headland  called  the  Noggetts,  about  three  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Clutha. 
It  extends  to  an  average  distance  inland  of  seven  miles.  The  more 
hilly  portions  near  the  coast  being  omitted,  the  sections  wiU  be 
taken  in  one  continuous  line,  extending  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict, branching  out  at  various  points,  so  as  to  include  all  that  is 
most  desirable.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  dtstrict  is  the 
great  facility  of  internal  water  communication.  To  so  great  an 
extent  will  this  invaluable  privilege  be  enjoyed,  that  no  section  will 
be  far  firom,  and  many  will  be  adjacent  to,  a  navigable  river  or 
lagoon.  In  point  of  laud,  certainly  there  need  not  be  an  inferior 
section  in  the  whole  settlement. 

"  The  southernmost  portion  of  this  block  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Fuerua,  Koau,  and  Clutha,  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  streanw. 
The  two  last-named  rivers  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  eonsiderable 
tonnage.  Connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Clutha,  by 
navigable  streams,  are  the  shallow  lagoons  of  Kaitangat*  and  Ban- 
gitoto,  one  and  six  miles  long  respectively.  Their  fertile  shores 
will  furnish  an  admirable  series  of  sections ;  the  only  drawback  to 
which  is  the  scarcity  (not  the  absence)  of  wood.  The  head  of  the 
Rangitoto  lagoon  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
Clutha ;  and  here,  in  this  direction,  water  communication  ceases. 
There  is  no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  road  between 
this  and  the  plain  of  the  Tokomairiro.  The  plain  itself  is  about 
7000  acres  in  extent,  and  consists  entirely  of  grass ;  the  neighbour- 
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iog  bills  also  are  nearly  destitute  of  wood.  Though  well  watered, 
it  is  free  from  swamps.  From  this  valley  there  is  almost  a  level 
pass  into  that  of  the  Taieri,  where  water  communication  again 
commences,  and  by  means  of  the  Waihola  lagoon  and  the  Taieri 
river,  eontinnes  uninterrupted  to  witMn  about  nine  miles  of  the 
Otago  harbour.  The  Waihola  and  Bangitoto  lagoons  are  about 
twelve  miles  apart.  The  plain  of  the  Taieri  is  swampy  to  a  large 
extent ;  but,  on  the  whole,  will  be  a  valuable  district.  The  river  of 
the  same  name  flows  into  the  sea  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south 
of  Otago.  For  the  first  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  confined 
within  lofty  and  precipitous  hills,  that  barely  afford  it  room  to  pass. 
Beyond  this  the  valley  suddenly  opens,  and  the  river  branches,  lead- 
ing to  the  Waihola  on  the  south,  and  passing  through  the  bulk  of 
the  valley  on  the  north.  Like  the  preceding  districts,  this  is  rather 
bare  of  wood. 

**  Between  the  Taieri  and  Otago,  the  country  consists  chiefly  of 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  covered  with  a  good  soil.  Over  them, 
and  through  the  passes  between,  a  practicable  road  might  readily  be 
formed." — Munro,  pp.  &5,  56. 

Colonel  Wakefield:— 

>  "  At  Port  Cooper,  half  of  the  labourers'  time  would  be  consumed  in 
bringing  fuel  from  a  distance  from  any  suitable  site  for  a  settlement ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  section  of  fifty  acres  there  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  fencing,  and  building  on  it,  in  the  course  of  the 
ownef  s  life.  The  neighbourhood  of  Otago  is  essentially,  as  was 
observed  to  me  by  a  labouring  man  from  Nelson,  a  poor  man's 
country — containing  good  land  and  plenty  of  wood.  The  plains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Banks's  Peninsula  would  be  *  more  appropriately 
colonised  under  a  system  of  division  of  the  land  into  sections  of  not 
less  than  a  square  mile  each,  with  facilities  to  flock-holders  and 
capitalists  to  acquire  a  contiguous  property  to  an  extent  to  meet 
their  means  and  wishes.  Happily  the  block  of  land  purchased  by 
the  Company  for  the  settiement  of  New  Edinburgh,  out  of  which  we 
are  at  liberty  to  select  150,000  acres  to  meet  the  engagements  made 
with  purchasers,  contains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
good  land  that  will  be  surveyed  as  properties,  extensive  tracts  of 
excellent  pasture  grounds,  which  wUl  be  open  to  all  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government ;  and  outside  the  boundary  of  the  block  to  the 
westward,  there  is  an  extent  of  land  of  the  same  nature — ^boundless  to 
the  view,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  affording  abundant  food 
for  sheep  and  cattle  during  the  whole  year,  with  tiie  exception  of  a 
few  weeks  in  the  winter,  when  the  uplands  are  covered  with  snow, 
during  which  time  the  plains  and  valleys  yield  a  more  abundant 
herbage  than  in  the  heats  of  summer." 

It  has  been  detennined  to  found  tlie  Town  of  the 
proposed  Scotch  colony,  to  be  caUed  Dunedin,  at  the 
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Southern  end — with  a  port-town,  to  be  called  Fort 
Chalmers,  on  the  West  shore  of  the  narrow  channel 
between  the  outer  and  inner  portions — of  the  harbour  of 
Otago,  which  is  situated,  as  described,  at  the  Northern 
extremity  of  the  Block. 

The  harbour  is  thirteen  miles  long,  by  an  average 
width  of  two  miles,  with  six  fathoms  of  water  for  seven 
miles  up,  from  the  Heads  to  the  Islands,  and  with  three 
fathoms  for  the  remaining  six  miles,  up  to  the  very 
head  of  the  harbour;  perfectly  sheltered;  the  tide  runs 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  which  will  aid  a 
vessel  in  working  up  and  down  the  harbour.  The 
harbour  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  opens  towards  the  meridian  sun,  which  is  justly 
esteemed  a  great  advantage.  The  Capital  Town  of 
Dunedin  will  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  harbour,  in 
a  situation  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  connecting  the 
rural  land  of  the  interior  with  the  sea-port 

Colonel  Wakefield  says; — 

'*  The  first  impressions  created  by  the  sight  of  the  harbour  are 
extremely  favourable.  Lying  open  to  the  north,  it  is  entered  with 
a  fair  wind  from  the  other  Settlements  of  New  Zealand,  and  from 
Australia. 

**  This  also  prevents  any  delay  at  the  Heads,  on  leaving  the  port. 
A  fair  wind  out  of  harbour  takes  a  vessel  soon  tree  of  the  land,  and, 
if  seized  at  the  commencement,  may  carry  a  ship  of  average  sailing 
qualities  to  Cook's  Strait  in  forty-eight  hours. 

"  The  distance  between  Port  Nicholson  and  Otago  is  320  miles. 
There  is  no  lee-shore,  except  in  the  bays  along  this  coast,  with  the 
winds  that  usually  blow  with  any  violence.  That  from  the  north- 
east is  known  for  its  mild  character.  Its  northern  aspect,  more- 
over, renders  Otago  much  more  agreeable  than  if  it  opened  to  the 
south,*  as  do  Akaroa,  Port  Underwood,  and  Port  Nicholson.  The 
morning  sun  enlivens  every  part  of  the  harbour,  which  is  protected 
from  the  cold  wind  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  wind  prevails 
from  the  S.  W.,  which  draws  right  down  and  out  of  the  harbour ; 
but  this  need  not  prevent  a  vessel  bound  to  the  place,  and  unable  to 
enter  the  port  in  consequence  of  its  strength,  from  anchoring  in 
perfect  safety  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  head 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  the  suu 
is  North  at  nooni 
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(called  Tairoa's  head,)  in  smooth  water  of  abont  eight  fathoms 
depth,  with  good  holdiog  ground.  Ample  sea-room  presents  itself 
to  strange  vessels  unable  to  fetch  into  the  anchorage  before  night- 
fall. The  sand-banks  which  lie  immediately  within  the  Heads  are 
of  inconsiderable  extent,  and  have,  according  to  Captain  Wing,  who 
sounded  carefully  all  over  the  entrance,  three  fathoms  and  a  half  of 
water  on  them  at  dead  low  water,  spring  tides.  The  tide  runs  about 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  may  be  made  good  use  of  in  working  a 
vessel  up  or  down  the  harbour;  as  the  port  is  land-locked  on  three 
sides,  the  sea  seldom  rises  on  the  banks :  and  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  bottom  prevents  damage  to  small  vessels  touching  it.  Pilots 
and  buoys  ?dll  hereafter  render  the  channel  extremely  easy  to  navi- 
gate  vessels  not  exceeding  five  hundred  tons  burthen  up  to  the 
islands ;  but  larger  vessels  will  find  safe  anchorage  a  mile  inside  the 
Heads  abreast  of  the  village,  which  has  sprung  up  there  from  its 
having  been  the  site  of  a  whaling  station,  and  the  residence  of  the 
natives  visiting  the  harbour  on  their  voyages  from  Banks's  Penin- 
sula to  Foveanx's  Strait.  An  American  whaler  of  600  tons  was 
lying  there  lately  to  refresh.  A  great  advantage  presents  itself  at 
Otago  over  Port  Cooper,  in  the  abundance  of  timber  and  fire-wood 
that  grow  on  its  shores." 

<*  Before  leaving  Hoputai,  which  you  will  observe  by  the  chart  is 
a  small  bay  near  the  islands,  and  about  mid- way  between  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  and  its  head,  I  examined  with  Mr.  Tuckett 
the  capabilities  it  affords  for  the  site  of'  a  seaport  town.  The  land 
available  for  building  around  and  contiguous  to  the  bay,  consists  of 
about  150  acres.  The  face  towards  two  sides  of  the  bay  is  steep, 
but  on  the  top  there  is  table  land,  and  at  the  base  sufficient  level  to 
afford  room  for  a  road.  Warehouses  might  be  also  bailt  almost 
even  with  the  water,  by  excavating  back  into  the  hill.  The  great 
advantages  of  the  site  are,  its  being  perfectly  sheltered  both  from 
wind  and  swell  of  the  sea,  and  having  four  and  five  fathoms  water 
close  to  a  sufficient  part  of  its  shores  for  the  construction  of  ample 
wharfk  and  quays. 

**  The  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Otago  are,  as  I  have  already  said, 
densely  wooded.  The  hills  are  not  so  steep  as  around  Port  Nichol- 
son; and  the  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  better  adapted  for  hus- 
bandry. The  distance  from  the  heads  of  the  port  to  its  termiuation 
is  about  fourteen  mUes.  A  channel  runs  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  precisely  ascertained  what  depth  of 
water  there  is  to  the  south  of  the  islands,  or  in  the  upper  harbour, 
as  it  may  be  called.  Near  the  islands  there  are  15  fathoms,  and  a 
small  vessel  that  took  some  of  the  surveyors  and  stores,  carried 
three  fathoms  all  the  way  up  the  harbour.  When  the  channel  is 
marked  with  stakes  on  the  sand-banks,  similarly  to  the  upper  part 
of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  with  two  or  three  buoys  near  the  en- 
trance, no  harbour  that  I  have  seen  will  be  more  convenient ;  but 
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in  order  to  make  it  the  most  safe  and  commodious  harbour  of  New 
Zealand,  it  requires  a  small  steam-tug^  which,  when  not  engaged  in 
towing  Tessels  in  or  out,  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  ply- 
ing between  the  Port  and  the  Town." 

*'  On  the  whole  1  consider  Otago  as  an  excellent  harbour.  It 
has  hitherto  been  thought  to  have  a'  bar  at  its  entrance,  which  is 
not  the  case.  For  picturesque  beauty,  Otago  only  yields  to  Akaroa 
amongst  the  harbours  of  New  Zealand." 

Dr.  Monro: — 

<<  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  exploring  vessel  entered  the  noble 
harbour  of  Otago.  The  entrance  is  narrow — a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  only;  and,  as  there  cannot  be  short  of  thirty 
square  miles  of  tidal  water  within,  the  current  at  the  mouth  is 
strong.  The  harbour  is  divided  into  an  inner  and  an  outer,  by  two 
islands  that  lie  across  it.  The  former  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
and  the  latter  about  seven.  The  average  width  of  either  is  about 
two  miles.  The  channels  leading  from  the  one  harbour  to  the  other 
are  narrow  and  deep.  A  great  portion  of  the  space  within  both 
harbours  consists  of  shallows;  and  every  tide  discovers  several 
large  dry  banks.  Still,  enough  of  deep  water  remains  to  render 
either  an  extensive  and  valuable  harbour.  Nothing  can  be  nkore 
perfect  than  the  shelter  it  affords ;  and  its  fertile  shores,  wooded  to 
the  water's  edge,  form  a  picture  of  no  ordinary  beauty."-^JIfoiiro, 
p.  05. 

Mr.  Tuckett:— 

"  Saturday,  27th. — Landed  at  the  head  of  the  inner  or  upper 
harbour,  the  length  of  which  must  be  fhll  seven  miles,  that  of  the 
lower  about  six.  On  either  side  the  forest  continues  unbroken ; 
good  timber  is  abundant ;  the  soil,  notwithstanding  that  the  surface 
is  often  rocky  and  stony,  appears  to  he  fertile,  the  rock  being  pro- 
bably a  species  of  basalt.  There  is  certainly  more  available  and 
eligible  land  on  the  shores  of  this  vast  inland  sea,  than  on  any 
portion  of  Banks's  Peninsula;  and  in  respect  of  the  facility  of  con- 
structing a  road,  it  possesses  a  corresponding  superiority.  A  space 
of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  intervenes  at  the  head  of  the  harbour 
between  it  and  the  ocean  shore ;  here,  for  a  space  of  two  mOes, 
there  is  a  water  frontage  to  the  harbour  of  unwooded  land  rising 
gently  inland.  X<anding,  I  followed  the  native  track  for  about  two 
miles  towards  the  Taieri,  and  then  returned  to  the  hoat  at  this  point. 
It  offers  an  ornamental  and  commodious  site  for  a  town,  most  suit- 
able in  every  respect,  save  the  distance  from  the  deep  water  of  tlie 
lower  harbour ;  the  channel  throughout  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
generally  narrow,  and  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  water  would  be  found 
to  within  two  miles  of  the  extremity  of  the  harbour.  Two -thirds  of 
the  space  covered  by  the  flood  is  left  dry  at  the  ebb.  Whilst  I  was 
there,  th^  surface  of  the  water  was  almost  unruffled,  and  no  swell 
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entered  from  the  ocean,  where  the  entrance  is  narrow.  The  schooner 
lay  without  motion." — Tuckett,  p.  37. 

Colonel  Wakefield  again: — 

'*  To  pursue  the  narrative  of  our  perambulation  of  the  boundaries. 
On  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  upper  harbour,  an  unexceptionable 
site  for  a  town  presents  itself  to  the  view.  The  character  of  the 
country  here  entirely  changes.  The  land  lies  in  long  slopes  or 
downs,  upon  which  grows  good  grass,  mixed  with  shrubs,  indicative 
of  a  strong  soil.  The  aspect  of  the  town  will  be  northerly  (facing 
the  meridian  sun),  and  fronting  the  harbour.  To  the  west  of  it 
some  undulating  slopes,  covered  to  the  water^s  edge  with  beautiful 
timber  and  copse  wood,  offer  space  for  several  hundred  ten-acre 
sections,  semicircling  a  cove,  almost  dry  at  low  water.  To  the  south 
the  uplands,  which  separate  the  large  promontory,  in  which  the 
harbour  is  found,  firom  the  level  pastoraJ  country  of  the  main,  rise 
gradually  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  winds.  To  the  eastward  is 
an  opening  in  the  chain  of  hills  that  belts  the  coast  between  the 
eastern  head  of  Otago  and  Gape  Saunders,  across  which  extends  a 
barrier  of  recent  sandy  formation,  shutting  out  the  sea,  which  in 
former  times  evidently  flowed  through  what  is  now  the  harbour  of 
Otago.  The  site  of  the  town  thus  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  port,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  rural  lands  of  the 
settlement  in  their  whole  length,  abounds  in  wood  and  fresh  water. 
The  waters  of  the  harbour  teem  with  fish  of  the  best  sort.  The 
habouka*  is  taken  in  great  quantities  near  the  shipping  town ;  flat 
fish  and  oysters  in  all  the  bays." 

"  We  returned  to  Otago  on  the  26th  of  July.  The  proposed  site 
of  the  town  pleased  me  more  on  a  closer  inspection,  and  the  next 
day  I  had  my  good  opinion  of  it  confirmed  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Spain,  with  whom  I  again  visited  it,  and  who  pronounced  it  an 
admirable  position  for  the  purpose.  *  *  ♦  *  The  only  objection 
that  I  can  name  is  its  distance  from  the  shipping  town  and  port — 
viz.,  seven  miles ;  but  this  is  greatly  palliated  by  the  excellent  water 
communication  of  the  upper  harbour.*' 

Since  these  accounts  were  written^  the  harbour  has 
been  regularly  surveyed  and  mapped,  and  the  channel 
up  to  Hoputai,  or  Fort  Chalmers,  properly  marked  with 
buoys,  by  Mr.  Charles  Kettle,  the  Chief  Surveyor  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company.  The  following  are  the 
Sailing  Directions  for  entering  the  harbour,  appended 
to  his  map: — 

"Otago,  or  Otakou  Habboub.     {Tairoa's  ffead.    E.  side  of 
entrance,^    Lat.  ib^  46'  48''  S.  Long.  170«  43'  12"  E.    Variation 

*  See  p.  160. 
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160  UV  E.    H.  W.  at  F.  and  C.  3h.  15m.    Springs  rise  7  ft. ;  ordi- 
nary tides,  5^  ft. 

"  Vessels  should  not  attempt  to  enter  against  an  ebb  tide,  without 
a  strong  commanding  breeze,  as  the  ebb  from  the  N.  meets  that 
coming  out  of  the  harbour  near  Tairoa's  Head,  and  causes  a  strong 
set  of  current  from  that  point  towards  Point  Heyward  (W.  side  of 
entrance) ;  should  the  wind  be  light,  safe  anchorage  may  be  had 
outside  in  7  fathoms'  water  till  the  flood  tide  makes. 

"  The  deepest  water  will  be  obtained  by  passing  Tairoa's  Head  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  cable's  length,  steering  SSW.  i  W.  tall 
Point  Howlett  is  brought  abeam,  and  the  soundings  deepen  to  5 
fathoms  (low  water).  From  here  the  first  Buoys  will  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished :  the  Red  one  being  on  the  starboard,  the  White  one  on 
the  port,  side  of  the  ship-channel  inside :  and  steering  straight  for 
them  the  water  deepens  from  5  to  10  fathoms. 

**  If  it  be  near  low  water,  Tessels  drawing  more  than  15ft.  should 
anchor  about  midway  between  Point  Harington  and  the  Red  Buoy, 
in  7  fathoms,  till  the  tide  rises,  as  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel 
lies  between  the  first  Buoys. 

"  The  channel  up  to  Port  Chalmers  (Hoputai  Bay)  is  marked  by 
Buoys  on  each  side,  placed  in  three  fathoms'  water. 

"  The  Red  Buoys  are  all  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  the  White, 
Red-aud -white,  and  Black  Buoys  are  all  on  the  port  hand.  By  at- 
tention to  these,  which  are  numerous  and  can  be  easily  seen  from 
the  deck,  a  vessel  of  any  size  will  have  no  difficulty  in  going  up,  and 
carrying  from  5  to  10  fathoms  all  the  way.  After  passing  the 
Black  Buoy  opposite  Deborah  Bay,  steer  for  about  two  cables* 
lengths  towards  the  N.  Z.  Company's  Store  in  Hoputai  Bay,  and 
anchor  in  5^  fathoms,  soft  mud.  Chablbs  H.  Kettlb." 

The  Chart  has  been  published  by  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.,  Cornhill,  for  the  New  2^ealand  Company.  The 
preliminary  expedition  of  Colonists,  who  sailed  from 
England  in  December,  1847,  and  arrived  in  March,  1848, 
will  have  established  regular  pilots  on  their  arrival. 

As  to  the  rural  districts.  Colonel  Wakefield  says: — 

"  Beyond  the  first  ridge  of  down,  which  forms  the  southern 
horizon  from  the  harbour,  lies  an  undulating  country,  covered  with 
grass.  This  is  more  or  less  good,  according  to  position  and  aspect, 
and  has  been  much  deteriorated  in  places  by  extensive  and  repeated 
burnings,  which  impoverish  the  land.  The  worst  of  it,  however, 
afibrds  abundant  food  for  sheep. 

"  The  anise  plant,  so  valuable  as  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
abounds  over  all  the  land  we  traversed.  It  is  this  plant  that  renders 
the  plain  of  the  Waimea,  near  Nelson,  so  propitious  to  the  fattening 
of  stock.    I  have  never  tasted  such  well>flavoured  meat  as  that 
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faUened  on  the  natural  pastures  n6«r  Nelson.  The  plant  is  also 
found  in  abundance  near  Port  Cooper,  and  in  the  Wairarapa  valley, 
near  Port  Nicholson.  I  have  not  seen  it  farther  north,  or  in  any 
district  where  fern  abounds.  Its  chief  property  seems  to  be  a 
warming  tonic.  As  such  I  believe  some  preparation  of  its  seed  is 
given  in  racing  stables  in  England,  as  a  condition  ball.  It  arrives 
at  its  full  growth  during  the  summer ;  but  in  many  places  during 
our  journey,  I  found  it  at  this  season  of  the  year  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  scarcely  a  square  foot  of  ground  without  a  root  of  it. 
In  the  uplands  we  found  snow  in  some  places  knee-deep,  and  the 
ground  frozen  to  the  depth  of  an  ineh;  but  on  our  return  these 
indications  of  a  severe  climate  had  disappeared  before  some  days  as 
warm  as  those  of  summer.  The  vicinity  of  snowy  eminences  is 
highly  estimated  by  flock-owners,  particularly  where  the  downs  ore 
round  topped  and  in  long  slopes,  so  that  the  gradual  tricklings  from 
the  melting  snows  go  to  nourish  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  After 
traversing  these  downs  for  five  miles  from  Otago,  we  overlooked  the 
plain  of  the  Taieri,  which  contains  about  40,000  acres  of  land,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  navigable  for 
large  boats  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  at  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Otago.  About  two*thirds  of  the  plain 
are  now  available.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  inundations,  but 
may  be  reclaimed  and  rendered  more  viduable  than  the  higher 
parts." 

"  The  land  at  the  head  of  the  Waiora  Lake  consists  of  undulating 
downs,  round  topped,  and  covered  with  herbage,  grass  of  various 
descriptions,  and  anise  of  larger  growth  than  any  I  had  previously 
seen.  Quails  are  plentiful  over  all  these  downs,  and  in  the  plains 
adjoining,  and  would  be  more  so  but  for  the  hawks  and  kites. 
Hereafter,  it  will  become  the  business  of  the  Scotch  sportsmen  to 
give  rewards  for  their  destruction. 

The  view  from  Owiti  is  very  extensive.  At  its  base,  to  the  S.W., 
lies  the  plain  of  the  Tokomairiro,  containing  about  14,000  acres. 
To  the  east,  hills,  to  the  breadth  of  seven  miles,  extend  to  the  coast ; 
to  the  north  lies  the  portage  of  six  miles  between  it  and  the  Waiora ; 
and  to  the  west,  undulating  prairies  of  houndless  extent,  available 
f<>r  cattle  and  sheep  three  parts  of  the  year.  It  would  be  a  most 
advantageous  and  attractive  thing  to  the  settlement,  if  some  Scotch 
proprietors  would  send  some  red  deer  to  be  turned  out  here.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  increase  largely. 
The  spctft  of  hunting  them  would  be  highly  attractive,  and  would 
conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  and  i^ord  a 
manly  amusement  to  the  young  Colonists,  fitting  them  for  the  more 
serious  occupations  of  stock-keeping  and  wool-growing.  The  com- 
munication with  this  country  from  Otago  is  extremely  easy.  Water 
carriage  can  be  made  use  of  down  the  Taieri  to  die  head  of  the. 
Waiora  Lake.    A  good  load  may  be  made  without  much  expense 
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from  thence  to  Rangitoto.  A  short  portage  thence  to  Eaitangata 
Lake  and  to  the  Glutha  River  and  District." 

This  fine  river  (the  Matou  or  Moljneux  of  the 
maps)  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  six  fathoms  deep, 
and  retains,  it  is  said,  that  depth  and  width  for  fifty- 
miles  inland.  By  all  accounts  it  appears  to  wind 
through  extended  plains  of  great  beauty  and  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  It  forms  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  block,  whilst  Otago  harbour  forms  the  northern 
extremity. 

Mr.  Tuckettsays: — 

**  The  Glntha  (or  Matou)  is  a  river  which  even  an  American 
would  not  contemn;  its  course  inland  is  so  distant  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  estimate  the  distance.  The  hiUs  west  of  its  conisn  are 
certainly  twenty  miles  from  the  shore,  and  no  snowy  mountains  are 
visible.     Mr.  informed  me   subsequently  that  he  had  as- 

cended it  in  a  boat  for  at  least  fifty  miles,  and  that  it  was  still  navi- 
gable for  a  large  boat ;  also,  that  many  navigable  creeks  unite  with 
it,  by  one  of  which  a  boat  may  be  taken  to  a  lagoon,  called  Kaitau- 
gata,  and  then  by  a  narrow  channel  to  another  lagoon,  called  Rangi- 
toto, fi*om  whence  the  distance  to  the  Taieri  valley  does  not  exceed 
six  miles. 

**  Mr.  Palmer  informed  me  that  he  once  ascended  the  Clutha  (or 
Matou)  in  a  boat,  for  a  distance,  he  imagines,  equal  to  fiity  miles,  in 
a  straight  course  (not  estimated  by  that  of  the  river) ;  and  he  was 
still,  he  believes,  very  far  from  its  head.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  Tautuku.*  It  is  not  merely  rich  and  picturesque  in  scenery, 
but  very  productive.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  road  might  be  easily 
formed  up  the  valley,  and  over  the  summit  ridge,  to  the  unwooded 
plains  Tutu-rau+  and  Toi-toi." — ^pp.  42,  46. 

Dr.  Monro: — 

'*A  short  distance  farther,  and  the  rising  groimd,  which  had 
hitherto  been  close  upon  our  right  hand,  turned  off  towards  the  in- 
teiior ;  and  we  had  before  us  the  long  beach  at  the  bottom  of  Moly- 
neux  Bay,  with  a  large  extent  of  level  country  behind  it.  On 
mounting  to  the  top  of  some  low  sand-hills,  we  came  in  view  of  the 
Molyneux  river — a  itaajestic  stream  of  water  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  deep,  with  well-defined  banks,  flowing  close  to  us  pa- 
rallel to  the  sea,  with  a  steady,  gentle  current.      Looking  up  it  we 

*  In  the  course  of  a  journey  along  the  coast  southwards  from 
Otago. 
f  Between  the  plain  of  the  Clutha  and  Toi-toi* 
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could  trace  its  course  through  a  large  extent  of  alluvial  laud,  by  the 
thick  fringe  of  ti-trees  upon  its  banks,  and  by  numerous  groves  of 
wood,  producing  a  most  picturesque  effect.  At  the  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  inland,  gentle  slopes,  apparently  grassy,  rose  to  a  mode- 
rate elevation ;  behind  which  no  mountains  were  visible,  save  in  one 
direction  towards  the  north-west,  where  the  white  summits  of  a  very 
far  distant  range  showed  themselves.  The  landscape  was  altogether 
one  of  great  beauty  and  unusually  rich  softness." — p.  110. 

"  The  Clutha  (Matou  or  Molyneux)  river,  is  a  magnificent  stream, 
of  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  deep,  and  with  a  moderate  current. 
It  is  difficult  of  entrance  from  the  surf  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  an  invariable  outward  cur- 
rent. Beyond  the  bar  it  has  six  fathoms  of  water ;  and  it  is  said  to 
preserve  its  depth  and  width  for  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

"  The  plain  of  the  Clutha,  which  is  from  10,000  to  20,000  acres 
in  extent,  has  a  fine  growth  of  grass,  flax,  etc.  The  land  is  un- 
doubtedly good,  but  liable  in  portions  to  be  overflown.  Probably, 
the  most  desirable  land  will  be  found  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 
which  display  a  series  of  most  beautiful  slopes,  chiefly  clothed  with 
grass.  As  on  the  plain  itself,  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  wood. 
In  every  direction  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  this  valuable  descrip- 
tion of  country.  The  two  white  settlers  have  grown  such  crops  of 
corn  and  potatoes  on  the  fine  wooded  slopes  behind  the  village,  as 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  great  fertility." — ^p.  55. 

"  At  Iwikatea  the  Clutha  (Molyneux  or  Matou)  is  a  splendid 
river,  upwards  of  200  yards  in  width,  with  a  deep  steady  current  and 
definite  banks.  Each  of  the  branches  into  which  it  divides  is  a 
large  river,  with  a  depth  of  several  fathoms  of  water.  But  un- 
fortunately at  its  mouth  the  river  is  contracted  by  a  reef  of  rocks. 
What  its  navigable  capabilities  are  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but 
it  is  certain  that  its  mouth  is  not  easily  accessible.  By  small  ves- 
sels or  steamers,  it  might,  generally  speaking,  be  entered,  but  not  by 
sailing  vessels  of  any  burden,  except  in  particular  states  of  the 
weather.  In  a  direction  inland,  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  whale- 
boats  for  fifty  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  which,  with  deduc- 
tions for  exaggeration,  may  probably  amount  to  about  twenty-five." — 
p.  233. 

Southward  of  the  block,  a  fertile  upland  country  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Bluff,  a  fine  harbour 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Foveaux's  Strait.  Im- 
mediately west  of  that  harbour,  a  considerable  river, 
called  the  New  River,  flows  into  the  Strait;  and  about 
30  miles  further  to  the  westward,  a  larger  river,  called 
'Jacob's  River.  Both  these  are  accessible  for  shipping 
of  considerable  size;  though  there  is  a  bar  at  the  en* 
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trance  of  the  New  River.  The  interior  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring country  is  not  known  to  have  been  explored: 
but  all  accounts  of  that  part  of  it  whidi  border  on  the 
coast,  G(xicur  in  describing  it  as  of  a  similar  character 
to  that  between  Otago  and  the  Clutha. 

Further  to  the  west,  the  country  becomes  mountain- 
ous, as  spurs  of  the  great  range  reach  to  the  sea-coast. 
Chalky  Bay  and  Dusky  Bay,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  oi 
the  Island,  are  very  fine  harbours,  resembling  the 
Pelorus  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sounds  in  depth  of  water, 
abundance  of  fine  timber,  and  romantic  scenery;  and 
also  in  scarcity  of  level  or  available  land  for  settlement. 
Dusky  Bay  was  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  Captain  Cook. 
Thence  northward  to  the  river  Arahura,  to  which  Messrs. 
Heaphy  and  Brunner  extended  their  exploring  expedi- 
tion from  NelsoB,  in  March  1846,*  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  the  coast,  except  that  the  mountains  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  Rumours  have,  indeed,  been  ga^ered 
from  the  sealers  and  whalers^  to  the  effect,  that  a  fine 
harbour,  which  they  call  Milford  Haves,  exists  on  that 
part  of  iJie  coast;  but  no  definite  information  on  the 
subject  has  ever  yet  been  obtained. 

North  of  the  Otago  block,  the  country  is  said  to  re* 
semble  that  described  as  within  H  in  general  character: 
but  there  is  no  harbour  or  river  large  enough  to  admit 
shipping,  between  Otago  and  Akaroa  in  Banks's  Fenin* 
sula,  along  a  coast-line  200  miks  in  length.  As  far 
noerth  as  Moerangi,  40  miles  from  Otago  Heads,  the 
country  immediatdy  a^oining  the  sea-shore  is  of  a  hilly 
character. 

Both  within  and  without  the  Otago  block,  smaO  set- 
tlements of  white  peo[^  have  been  formed  for  a  greater 
or  less  period:  the  inhabitants  being  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  and  in  sealing;  in  herding  cattle  and 
sheep  imported  from  the  Australian  Colonies;  in  the 
growth  ci  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. ;  in  buil^Gng  small  ves* 
sels  for  the  coasting-trade;  or  in  trading  between  tiee 

*  See  p.  %9Q. 
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few  native  inhabitants  and  the  whaling-ships  which 
frequently  visit  the  harbours  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  favourite  fishing- 
grounds. 

At  Moerangi,  there  is  a  whaling-station,  which  has 
been  supplied  from  Sydney  till  within  a  very  recent 
date.  It  now  depends  on  Wellington.  Two  boats  and 
16  men  were  employed  at  this  station  in  1845.  There 
are  also  about  15  other  Europeans,  and  50  head  of 
cattle,  besides  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry;  40  or  50  natives 
also  reside  here. 

For  23  miles  South  of  Moerangi,  there  is  a  sandy 
beach,  backed  by  hills;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  set- 
tlement of  Waikouaiti,  17  miles  North  of  Otago  Heads. 
Here  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  Colonist  from  Sydney,  has  an 
extensive  establishment,  at  which  he  carries  on  whaling, 
farming,  and  the  breeding  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle. 
In  April,  1847,  there  were  at  this  settlement  about  40 
or  50  Europeans  of  both  sexes;  100  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  of  which  a  large  proportion  in  wheat;  500 
head  of  cattle;  2000  sheep;  50  or  60  horses,  chiefly 
brood  mares;  and  2  boats  fitted  out  for  the  shore-fishery. 
Wheat  has  been  cultivated  successfully  here  for  several 
years. — (See  p.  295.) 

There  is  also  here  a  Chapel  and  Station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  the  present  resident  Minister 
being  the  Rev.  I.  Creed. 

Between  Waikouaiti  and  Otago  Heads  the  coast  is 
steep,  so  that  the  path  lies  over  the  hills.  At  a  spot 
called  Blueskins,  6  miles  from  Otago  Heads,  two  or 
three  squatters  from  Wellington  have  recently  formed 
an  establishment.  They  have  about  50  head  of  cattle, 
and  1000  sheep. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  Otago  harbour,  there 
are  cattle-stations,  &c.  There  are  here,  altogether,  a 
few  Europeans,  50  head  of  cattle,  300  sheep,  and  3 
horses. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  the  E.  side,  there 
is  a  Settlement  of  50  to  100  white  people. 
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On  the  site  of  Dunedin,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Upper 
harbour,  a  Mr.  Anderson  had,  in  April  1847,  300 
sheep  and  50  head  of  eattle  running. 

At  Tautuku,  S.  of  the  Clutha's  mouth,  there  are  2 
whaling  boats,  and  a  few  other  white  residents,  besides 
their  crews. 

At  the  Bluff,  or  Bloomfield  Harbour,  there  are  also 
2  boats,  and  a  few  white  residents;  some  wild  cattle, 
and  10  or  12  head  of  tame  cattle. 

At  the  mouth  of  Jacob's  Biver  there  are  about  50 
Europeans,  and  100  head  of  cattle.  Here  a  schooner 
of  190  tons  burthen,  called  the  Amazon,  was  built; 
which  was  registered  lately  at  Wellington,  and  there 
completely  fitted  out  for  the  whale-fishery.  (See  p. 
192.)  She  sailed  on  her  first  cruise  in  the  year  1847. 
Here,  also,  some  wheat  is  grown.  Mr.  Tuckett 
says: — 

"  Whilst  at  the  Aparima  or  Jacob's  river,  at  the  very  southenunost 
point  of  the  Middle  Island,  I  called  on  Mr.  — ,  to  see  the  wheat 
which  he  has  grown.  It  was  in  very  good  condition  and  heavy, 
grown  on  cleared  bushland,  a  nice  sandy  loam,  but  too  sandy  to  last 
long  without  mannre." — ^p.  52. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  Stewart's  Island.  It  contains 
about  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  chiefly  undulating,  with 
a  high  mountain  in  its  centre,  and  covered  with  wood. 
It  possesses  two  fine  harbours — Port  Somes  at  its 
southern  extremity;  and  The  Neck,'  or  Paterson's 
River,  on  its  north-east  side,  in  Foveaux's  Strait.  Here 
about  30  or  40  Europeans  are  settled,  who  pursue  the 
whale  and  seal  fishery,  and  possess  a  few  cattle  and 
sheep. 

The  nature  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  may  be  gathered 
from  the  numerous  extracts  which  have  been  made. 
No  careful  Meteorological  Journals  have  as  yet  been 
kept  in  the  Otago  district;  but  inf(^rences  may  be  drawn 
as  to  the  general  climate  from  the  two  following  very 
imperfect  Weather-Tables. — 

No.  I.  is  a  Summary  of  the  Observations  made  by  Mr.  B.  Har- 
rison,  Assistant-Surveyor  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  near  the 
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month  of  the  Clutha,  about  50  miles  South  of  Otago,  between  the 
28th  of  June,  1846,  and  the  3 let  of  March,  1847.  Unfortunately, 
it  thus  does  not  record  the  weather  during  ihree  winter  months. 

No.  II.  is  a  Summary  of  the  Obscnrations  recorded  in  a  very  rough 
Diary  kept  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  the  Otago  District : — 

From  18th  April,  1846,  to  4th  May,  he  was  at  Otago  Harbour. 

From  4th  May,  to  11th  May,  he  was  at  sea,  between  Otago 
and  the  Clutha. 

From  11th  May,  to  20th  June,  he  was  in  the  plain  of  the 
Clutha. 

From  20th  June,  to  20th  July,  he  was  travelling  from  the  Clutha 
to  Otago  and  back,  and  staying  at  Otago  22  days. 

From  20th  July,  to  4th  November,  he  was  in  the  plain  of  the 
Clutha. 

From  4th  November,  to  14th,  fie  was  travelling  from  Clutha  to 
Waikouaiti  and  back,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  sea. 

F^om  14th  November,  1846,  to  15th  February,  1847,  he  was  in 
the  plain  of  the  Clutha. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  made  in  his  Diary  no  observations  whatever  re« 
specting  86  days  out  of  the  303.  They  should  probably  be  shared 
among  the  others,  in  the  same  proportions. 

I. — Weather-Table  kept  in  the  plain  of  the  Clutha,  from  June  28, 
J  846,  to  March  31,  1847,  by  Mr,  B,  Harrison. 
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II.  Weather  Table,  kept  chiefly  in  the  plain  of  the  Cluthat  hut 
partly  at  Otago  and  in  intervening  places,  from  April  18, 
1846,  to  Februai^  15,  1847,  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas. 
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The  frosts  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  night  frosts  only. 
Thunder  or  lightning  was  only  observed  on  two  occasions. 

The  indigenous  Vegetable  Productions  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Cook's  Strait, 
already  described. 

Wild  hogs  are  said  to  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict: Quails  are  in  abundance  all  over  the  grassy 
plains;  and  Wildfowl  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The 
Weka,  or  Wood'-hen,  (see  page  163,)  is  also  common 
in  most  parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  Mineral  kingdom,  the  existence  of  Coed  in 
great  profusion  is  most  remarkable.  Its  appearance  on 
the  coast,  at  Coal  Point,  about  ten  miles  North  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Clutha,  is  thus  described: — 

*'  The  tide  having  ebbed,  we  descended  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs, 
and  walked  along  a  natural  pavement  formed  by  the  horizontal 
strata.  We  were  not  long  in  perceiving  indications  of  coal  in  black 
streaks  in  the  sandstone,  and  thin  beds  of  richly  bituminous  shale ; 
and  we  picked  up  several  rounded  pieces  of  pure  coal  cast  up  by  the 
waves.^    But,  on  turning  a  projecting  point,  we  found  ourselves  in 
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face  of  a  black  wall  or  cliff,  which,  npon  examination,  turned  ont  to 
be  pure  coal.  In  thickness,  what  we  saw  of  it  could  not  be  less 
than  eighteen  feet,  while,  as  the  pavement  on  which  we  stood  was 
coal  as  well,  extending  out  to  meet' the  waves,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  how  much  deeper  it  went.  Mr.  Tnckett  was  of  opinion  that  in 
quality  it  was  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  New  Zealand  coal ;  but 
in  this  opinion  I  could  not  agree  with  him,  as  it  appeared  to  me  to 
have  the  same  conchoidal  firacture  and  resinous  lustre  as  the  Mas- 
sacre Bay  coal,  as  well-as  that  which  1  have  seen  from  other  districts 
in  this  country.  What  was  rather  remarkable,  was  its  nearness  to 
the  surface.  Above  it  lay  a  bed  of  abont  twenty  feet  of  a  conglome- 
rate of  small  quartz  pebbles,  on  the  top  of  which  the  soil  commenced. 
We  were  not  able  to  estimate  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  bed.  What 
we  saw  ranged  only  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  disappearing  in  some 
small  giilleys,  which  at  that  point  intersect  the  cliffs." — Monro,  p.  1 1 9. 

"  As  we  proceeded  about  the  time  of  low  water  along  shore,  I  was 
gratified  to  observe  very  abundant  large  pieces  of  drift  coal  of  good 
quality,  still  no  bed  was  visible  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Farther  on, 
the  beach  became  again  rocky,  and  quantities  of  cool  were  lodged 
between  the  rocks,  and  soon  appeared  in  view  a  black  cliff.  Ap- 
proaching this  cliff,  I  found  it  to  be  a  mass  of  coal  for  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,  in  thickness  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  as 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  above  the  sand,  and  to  what  depth  it 
exists  beneath  the  sand  I  could  not  ascertain. 

"  The  beach  is  not  accessible  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  and 
great  surf.  The  coal  must,  therefore,  be  worked  inland,  and  the  bed 
will  be,  no  doubt,  discovered  near  the  bank  of  the  Clutha  [or  Matou] 
River,  which,  in  a  direct  line  inland,  is  probably  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles  distant." — Tuckett,  pp.  41,  42. 

Since  this  was  written,  another  part  of  the  some  bed  has 
been  discovered,  as  predicted,  four  miles  inland,  nearly 
due  West  of  Coal  Point,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Clutha,  eight  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Indications  of  coal,  less  decided  than  the  above, 
have  been  remarked  at  various  spots  in  the  district; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  pervaded  by  a  vast  carboniferous  formation.* 

The  natives  procure  from  a  lake,  which  they  describe 
as  lying  inland  from  Otago,  considerable  quantities  of 
a  green  jade,  or  serpentine,  much  prized  by  them  for 

*  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  New  Zealand  House,  and  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Association  in  Scotland.  A  sample  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  mining  engineer,  near  Glasgow,  who  pronounces  it  tp 
be  splint  coal,  of  first-rate  quality. 
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the  purpose  of  making  war-clubs  and  ornaments  for 
hanging  in  their  ears  and  round  their  necks.  These 
are  valued  as  heir-looms,  and  have  for  many  years 
formed  an  article  of  barter  or  warfare,  as  the  case  might 
be,  between  the  tribes  residing  in  this  part  of  the 
Islands  and  those  of  the  North.  It  is  called  by  them 
"Ponamu,"  whence  the  name  once  assigned  to  the 
Middle  Island—"  Te  Wahi  Ponamu;'  or,  "  The  Place 
of  Green  Stone."  The  natives  say  that  they  obtain  it 
in  a  soft  state  from  under  the  water,  and  that  it  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  said  that  small  quantities 
of  this  article  have  been  taken  by  traders  to  China,  and 
disposed  of  there  to  great  advantage. 

The  proposed  Colony  is  now  in  the  course  of  founda- 
tion, under  the  auspices  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  by  an  "  Association  of  Lay 
Members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  Promoting 
the  Settlement  of  Otago."    They  are  as  follow: — 


The  Bt.  Hon.  Fox  Manle,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  Forrest,  Bart.,  of  Comiston. 
Sir  William  G.  Setoo,  Bart.,  of 

Pitmedden. 
Sir  J.  C.  Fairlie,  Bart.,  of  Fairlie. 
A.  E.  Monteith,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of 

Fife. 
J.  M.  Hogg,  Esq.,  of  Newliston. 
J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Ninewar. 
G.  M'Micken  Torrance,  Esq.,  of 

Threave. 
Pat.  B.  Mnre  Maeredie,  Esq.,  of 

Peroeton. 
Adam  Bolland,  Esq.,  of  Cask. 
W.  H.  Craufurd,  Esq.,  of  Crau- 

furdland. 
G.  Smyttan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Edin- 

bm^h. 
A.  Boss,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
J.  B.  M'Combie,  Esq.,  of  Gilly- 

brands. 
James  Wyld,  Esq.,  of  Gilston. 
J.  M.  Naime,  Esq.,  of  Dnnsi- 

nane. 


H.  Dnnlop,  Esq.,  of  Graigton 

(Chairman  of  Glasgow  Gom- 

mittee.) 
J.  Bain,  Esq.,  of  Morriston. 
William  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Tille- 

chewan. 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  Merchant, 

Glasgow. 
William  Whitehead,  Esq.,  South 

Bridge,  Edinbargh. 
William  Johnston,   St.  Andrew 

Square,  Edinburgh. 
J.  Blackie,  Sen.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
W.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
J.  Blackie,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Allan  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Alex.  Bankin,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
George  Taylor,  Esq.,  Ayr. 
D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Mounthamil- 

ton,  Ayrshire. 
J.  M'llraith,  Esq.,  of  Anchen- 

flower. 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  Bimker, 

Maybole. 
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A.  Burnsi  Esq.,  Banker,  Perth. 

B.  Craigie,  Esq.,  Banker,  Perth. 
Thos.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Banker, 

Hamilton. 
Robt.  Peter,  Esq.,  Banker,  Aber- 

feldy. 
W.  Macfle,  Esq.,  of  Langhouse. 
Chas.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  HawkhilL 
R.  Roxburgh,  Esq.  Greenock. 
John  Ker,  Esq.,  Greenock* 
A.  Manro,  Esq.,  Greenock. 


George  Blair,  Esq.,  Greenock. 
Neil  Jamieson,  Esq.,  Provost  of 

Rothsay. 
A.  M'Indoe,  Esq.,  Rothsay. 
Charles  M'Inlay,  Esq.,  Rothsay. 
Dugald  Mann,  Esq.,  Rothsay. 
Robert  Cargill,  Esq.,  W.S. 
Edward  M'Glashin,  Esq.,  Soath 

Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  Sooth  Bridge, 

Edinburgh. 


Offices  of  the  Association. — In  Edinburgh — 27,  South  Hanover- 
street,  J.  M'Glashan,  Secretary.  In  Glasgow — 3,  West  Nile-street, 
Dr.  Aldcom,  Secretary. 

The  Association  and  the  Company  have  agreed  upon 
the  following 

TeBMS   or  PUBOHABB   Of  LaKD   IS   THB    SeTTLEHEBT  OF  OtAOO. 

1.  Certain  Modifications  having  been  Introduced  into  the  Original 
Terms  of  Purchase,  at  the  instance  of  the  Otago  Association,  and 
in  virtue  of  the  power  to  that  effect  reserved  in  the  Third  Original 
Clause, — and  Ballots  having  been  held,  Colonists  having  sailed  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  the  Site  of  the  Settlement  having  been 
fixed,  as  undermentioned, — ^the  following  Regulations  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  those  dated  respectively  the  14th  of  May,  and  the  24th  of 
November,  1847. 

2.  The  Association  of  Lay  Members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  reported  by  the  General  Assembly  of  May,  1840,  with  the 
addition  of  such  oUier  Members  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Association,  to  be  recognised  as 
the  party  to  promote  the  Settlement  now  in  progress. 

3.  The  Lands  to  be  sold  under  the  following  arrangements  to 
persons  brought  forward  or  approved  by  the  Association;  and  the 
Association  (including  those  persons)  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  on 
their  own  principles,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  in  their  own  name, 
looking  only  to  the  Company  for  such  assistance  and  acts  of  trustee- 
ship in  the  matter  of  Surveys,  Emigration,  and  general  process  of 
founding  and  maintaining  the  Settlement,  as  may  be  requisite. 

Amendments  which  experience  may  from  time  to  time  show  to  be 
desirable,  to  be  made  by  the  Company  and  the  Association,  concur- 
rently, in  those  parts  of  the  following  arrangements  in  which  they 
are  not  already  provided  for. 

4.  The  Site  of  the  Settlement  to  be  at  Otago  tb  the  Middle 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  land  granted  to  the  Company  by 
a  Deed  under  the  seal  of  the  Territory,  bearing  date  the  Idth  day  of 
April,  1846,  and  already  decided  on,  sorveyed,  and  laid  out. 
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5.  The  Settlement  to  comprise  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou< 
sand  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  divided  into  two  thousand  four 
hundred  Properties ;  and  each  Property  to  consist  of  sixty  acres  and 
a  quarter,  divided  into  three  Allotments;  namely,  a  Town  Allot- 
ment of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  a  Suburban  Allotment  of  ten  acres, 
and  a  Rural  Allotment  of  fifty  acres,  be  the  measurements  more  or 
less. 

6.  The  2,400  Properties,  or  144,600  acres,  to  be  appropriated  as 
follows,  namely : — 

3,000  Properties,  or  ,120,500  acres,  for  Sale  to  private 
individuals. 

100  Properties,  or  6,025  acres,  for  the  Estate  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Local  Municipal  Government ; 

100  Properties,  or  6,025  acres,  for  the  Estate  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Trustees  for  Religious  and  Educational 
Uses:  and 

200  Properties,  or  12,050  acres,  for  the  Estate  to  be 
purchased  by  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

7.  The  Price  of  the  land  to  be  fixed  in  the  first  instance  at  forty 
shillings  an  acre,  or  120/.  lOs.  a  Property ;  to  be  charged  on  the 
Estates  of  the  Municipal  Government,  of  the  Trustees  for. Religious 
and  Educational  Uses,  and  of  the  Kew  Zealand  Company,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  on  the  2,000  Properties  intended  for  sale  to  private 
individuals ;  and  the  purchase  money,  289,200/.,  to  be  appropriated 
as  follows,  namely : — 

Emigration  and  Supply  of  Labour  {three-eigMhs.)     .    £108,450 

Civil  Uses,  to  be  administered  by  the  Company,  viz. : 
— Surveys,  and  other  expenses  of  founding  the  Set- 
tlement, Roads,  Bridges,  and  other  improvements, 
including  Steam,  if  hereafter  deemed  expedient, 
and  if  the  requisite  funds  be  found  available  (two- 
eighihs) 72,300 

Religious  and  Educational  Uses,  to  be  administered 

by  Trustees  {one-eigfUh) 36,150 

The  New  Zealand  Company,  on  account  of  its  capital 
and  risk  {two-eighths) 72,300 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  from  the  sum  of  36,150/.  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Trustees  for  Religious  and  Educational  Uses,  will  be  dei^ayed 
12,050/.,  the  price  of  the  6^025  acres  to  be  purchased  as  the  Estate 
of  that  Trust. 

In  like  manner,  out  of  the  sum  of  72,300/.  to  be  assigned  to  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  vnill  be  defrayed  24,100/.,  the  price  of  the 
12,050  acres  to  be  purchased  by  the  Company  as  its  Estate. 

But  the  6,025  acres,  constituting  the  Estate  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Local  Municipal  Government,  must  be  separately  paid  for  by 
that  Government ;  and  until  payment  therefore  of  the  price,  12,050/., 
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together  with  Colonial  interest  thereon,  the  land  ^ill  he  held  hy 
the  Administrators  of  the  Fund  for  Ci>-il  Uses,  with  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same,  if  such  payment  be  not  made  within  one  year 
after  the  completion  of  the  sales  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  Properties. 

8.  The  0«npany  to  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  increasing  the 
price  above  mentioned,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  arranged  after 
consultation  with  the  Assooiation. 

9.  In  consideration  of  the  consent  given  by  the  Directors  to  con- 
trihiite  to  the  Bmigration  and  other  Special  Funds,  in  the  same 
proportions  as  private  purehasers,  on  account  of  the  two  hundred 
Properties  to  be  selected  as  the  Company's  Estate,  in  lieu  of  those 
Properties  being  free  of  charge  or  deduction,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended ;  and  in  oonaideratiou  of  the  expenses  to  which  the  Com- 
pany is  subjeoted  in  its  general  superintendence  of  the  interests  of 
the  several  Settlements,  and  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  due  propor- 
tions by  the  several  Settlements  respectively ;  the  Company  to  be 
entitled  to  charge  Commission,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  on  the 
gross  amount  of  the  Funds  appropriated  to  Emigration  and  to 
Civil  Uses;  and  suoh  (^argeto  be  debited  to  those  Funds  respec- 
tively. 

ID.  The  purchase  of  the  surfkoe,  under  the  present  arrangements, 
to  include  in  every  case  Coal  and  all  other  Minerals  whatever, 
granted  to  tlie  Company  by  the  Crown,  and  lying  underneath  the 
Allotment  purchased ;  but  the  Company  to  have  power  to  exclude 
lands  containing,  in  eoiMiderable  quantities,  Coal  or  other  Minerals, 
firom  the  Allotments  intended  for  sale  or  appropriation,  and  to  re- 
serve them  for  the  purpose  of  being  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
undennentioiied. 

Lands  so  reserved  aad  coBtaining  CocU,  to  be  disposed  of,  by 
Lease  or  otherwise,  in  such  way  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed 
on  betweeathe  Cc»nq)any  and  the  Assoeiation,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  Coal-ield  from  felling  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  so 
a»  to  focm  a  monopoly  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  to 
ensmre  to  the  Comnranity  a  due  supply  of  Fuel  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

Lands  reserved  as  above,  and  containing  other  Minerals,  to  be 
disposed  oi  in  such  way  as  the  Company,  after  consultation  with  the 
Assoeiatios,  may  from  time  to  time  consider  most  expedient. 

11.  Beservations  to  be  made,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of 
the  Sites  of  Villages  and  Towns,  with  Suburban  Allotments  adjacent, 
in  the  several  Parishes  and  Hundreds,  which  are  to  be  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  the  Government  Begulations  on  this  head. 

12.  In  laying  out  the  Chief  Town  of  the  Settlement, — ^to  be 
named  "  Dunbdiw,"— due  provisioii  to  be  made  for  public  Purposes, 
as  F(»lifi«tttioiis,  PuUio  Buildings,  Sites  for  places  of  Public  Wor- 
ship and  Instruction,  Baths,  Wharfs,  Quays,  Cemeteries,  Squares,  a 
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Park  and  other  places  for  health  and  recreation ;  for  all  which,  in- 
structions have  already  been  given  to  the  Company's  Principal  Agent. 

13.  Successive  Parties  of  Colonists  to  be  despatched  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Directors  and  Association  may  deem  expedient,  what- 
ever the  number  of  Properties  sold ;  due  regard  being  had  always 
to  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  Purchasers,  and  to  the  Proportion 
between  Capital  and  Labour. 

14.  Five  years  from  the  23rd  of  November,  1847,  the  date  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  First  Party,  to  be  allowed  to  the  Association  for 
effecting  the  sale  of  the  2,000  Properties ;  but  on  their  failing  to 
complete  such  sale  within  the  time  stated,  the  Company  to  have  the 
option  of  disposing  of  the  whole  of  the  remaining  lands  to  other 
parties. 

In  the  event,  however,  of  the  whole  2,000  Properties  being  sold 
to  private  individuals  within  the  said  periodi  the  Association  to  have 
further  the  refusal,  on  such  terms  as  shall  then  be  agreed  upon,  of 
the  entire  remainder  of  the  Block  of  400,000  acres,  or  such  portion 
of  the  same  as  the  Company  shall  not  have  returned  to  the  Cro?m 
under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Hope's  letter  of  7th  August,  1840. 

15.  A  deposit  of  12/.  10s.  on  each  Property  (accompanied  by  an 
authority  from  the  Association  for  receiving  such  Deposit)  to  be 
paid  to  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  Scotland,  or  to  Messrs. 
Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  Bankers,  in  London,  on  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  Account;  and  the  Bankers'  Receipt  to  be  produced  and 
filed,  previous  to  any  application  being  registered  at  the  Company's 
House.  Public  notice  to  be  given  from  time  to  time,  of  the  day  on 
which  the  residue  of  the  purchase-money  is  required.  In  case  of 
default  in  payment  of  such  residue  by  the  day  appointed,  the  deposit 
to  become  thereupon  forfeited  to  the  Company,  together  with  all 
claim  of  the  applicant  to  the  land  applied  for. 

IG.  In  exchange  for  each  sum  of  120/.  10«.  paid  as  directed,  each 
Purchaser  to  receive  (after  the  Ballot  hereinafter  mentioned,)  three 
separate  Land- Orders,  namely,  for  the  Town  quarter- acre,  the  ten 
acres  of  Suburban  Land,  and  the  fifty  acres  of  Rural  Land, 
respectively.  These  lands  to  be  severidly  selected  aocording  to 
priority  of  choice,  to  be  determined  by  Ballot. 

17.  Three  several  Ballots  for  priority  of  choice  of  the  Town 
Allotments,  the  Suburban  Allotments,  and  the  Rural  Allotments,  in 
manner  to  be  arranged  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  take  place  at 
the  Company's  House  in  London,  in  the  presence  of  the  Directors, 
and  of  such  Purchasers,  or  their  Agents,  as  may  attend,  after  public 
notice  given. 

The  priority  of  choice,  with  regard  to  the  Estates  of  the  Local 
Municipal  Government,  the  Trustees  for  Religious  and  Educational 
Uses,  and  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  be  determined  by  Ballot  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  as  for  the  Properties  sold  to 
private  individuals. 
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18.  Every  practicable  facUity  to  be  given  in  each  Ballot,  so  that 
any  party  purchasing  two  or  more  properties  may,  with  respect  to 
Rural  Allotments  only,  select  them  in  contiguity;  provided  that 
notice  in  writing  of  his  wish  to  that  effect  be  given  to  the  Company 
three  clear  days  previous  to  the  drawing;  and  that  such  right  of 
selection  shall  not  extend  to  land  on  both  sides  of  any  river  or  main 
road. 

19.  The  choice  of  Allotments,  according  to  the  right  of  priority 
determined  as  above  mentioned,  to  take  place  in  the  Settlement  as 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  each  successive  body  of  Colonists  as  shall 
be  appointed,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Company's  Agent,  or  other  Officer  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf. 
Neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  regulations  in  regard  to  any 
Allotment,  to  occasion  a  forfeiture  of  the  purchaser's  right  of 
choice,  and  to  vest  it  in  the  Company's  Officer  on  behalf  of  such 
purchaser. 

20.  Purchasers  to  be  allowed  to  select  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
Town  and  Suburban  Allotments,  but  out  of  only  half  the  intended 
number  of  Bural  Allotments,  till  further  Notice. 

The  Munieipality  and  the  Trustees  for  Religious  and  Educational 
Uses  to  be  entitled  to  select  their  respective  Estates  in  the  pro- 
portion of  One  Property  for  every  Eight  sold  to  Private  Individuals ; 
but  to  be  required  to  j>ay  for  them  in  the  proportion  only  of  One 
Property  for  every  Jhoenty  so  sold. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  to  be  entitled  to  select  in  the  pro- 
portion of  One  Property  for  every  Four^  but  to  be  required  to  pay  in 
the  proportion  of  One  Property  for  every  Ten  sold  to  Private 
Individuals. 

21.  The  first  Ballot  having  been  held,  fifty  Properties  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company's  Agent,  for  sale  in  the 
Colony,  at  the  following  increased  prices,  each  Idnd  of  Allotment 
being  sold  separately,  if  so  desired  by  the  purchaser^  namely.  Town 
Land,  40/.  per  Allotment  of  a  Quarter-Acre ;  Suburban  Land,  40/. 
per  Allotment  of  ten  Acres ;  and  Rural  Land,  100/.  per  Allotment  of 
fifty  acres. 

22.  Individuals  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  Colony,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  first  and  second  Ballots^  and  approved  by  the 
Association,  to  be  allowed  to  become  purchasers  out  of  the  Fifty 
Properties  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Paragraphi  and  at  the  prices 
therein  specified. 

23.  The  whole  Proceeds  of  the  increased  prices  mentioned  above^ 
and  also  of  Coals  and  other  Minerals  disposed  of  specially  under  th« 
Provisions  of  Paragraph  10,  and  of  the  Sites  of  Villages  and  Townd 
with  Suburban  Allotments  adjacent  as  provided  for  in  Paragraph 
11,  to  be  in  all  cases  appropriated  (6y  eighths)  in  the  same  pro- 
portions and  manner  as  the  Proceeds  of  the  first  Ballot. 

24.  The  Association  (including  the  Purchasers  and  Colonists 
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whom  they  have  bronglit  forward)  haviiig  prepared  a  Peed  of  Trust 
and  relative  Institutes,  dated  0th  November,  1847,  as  a  Oonstitution 
for  Church  and  Schools,  the  same  to  he  held  as  part  of  the  Terms 
of  Purchase ;  to  the  Trustees  appointed  thereunder,  the  Funds  for 
Religious  and  Educational  Uses  to  be  handed  over,  as  collected,  on 
the  completion  of  each  party ;  the  provisions  of  such  Deed  of  Trust 
and  relative  Institutes  to  be  duly  observed  in  all  respects ;  and  in 
this  and  all  other  matters,  the  Association  to  have  respect  to  the 
full  exoneration  of  the  Company  from  responaibiUtyy  at  the  earliest 
possible  period. 

25.  The  Emigration  Fund  to  be  applied  as  may  be  decided  on 
from  time  to  time,  after  consultation  with  the  Association,  and  the 
selection  of  free  passengers  to  be  entirely  confided  to  them. 

Two-thirds  of  the  amount  to  be  applied  in  aooordance  with  the 
Government  Regulations;  and  the  remainder,  sul^ect  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  Company,  to  the  passages  of  persons  who,  under 
those  Regulations,  are  not  strictly  eligible ;  such  as — ^the  Parents  of 
grown-up  Children ;  Children  under  seven  years  of  age,  in  excess  of 
the  authorized  number; — and,  to  a  limited  extent,  suoh  Cabin 
Passengers,  and  others,  as  may  sail  for  the  Settlement  witfam  Twelve 
Months  from  the  date  of  the  Ballots  in  which  they  respeotively  take 
part. 

26.  The  expenditure  of  the  Association  tot  be  met  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Company,  to  such  moderate  extent  as  maybe  neces- 
sary ;  it  being  understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  paid  Secre- 
tai7  and  Travelling  Expenses,  together  with  a  small  sum  for  the 
Expenses  of  the  Committee  in  London,  the  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  to  act  gratuitously.  The  whole  of  such  expenditure, 
together  with  that  already  incurred  under  the  former  arrangements, 
to  be  charged' to  the  Fund  for  founding  and  maintaining  the  Settle- 
ment. 

27.  Sulj^t  to  the  modificationa  mentioned  in  the  ftiregoing 
Paragraphs,  and  to  the  exception  of  Ofilcers  and  Funds  relating  ta 
Religious  SJid  Educational  Uses, — the  aj^intment  of  OAcers,  and 
the  management  and  expenditure  of  the  several  Funds,  to  be  veelad 
altogether  in  the  Company;  but  all  reasonable  attenftioB  to  be 
paid  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Asbo^ 

'  ciation. 

28.  In  caae  of  any  difference  arising  between  the  Company  and 
any  purchaser,  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  these  presents^  er 
the  execution  of  any  contract  founded  tbeceien,  such  difierence  to  be 
decided  by  two  Arbitrators,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  or  by  an 
Umpire  to  be  named  by  the  Arbitrators. 

In  the  event,  also,  of  any  difference  or  question  arising,  either 
between  private  parties,  or  between  such  parties  and  the  Cx>mpaB7 
or  other  Public  Body,  or  between  such  Public  Bodies  only,  and 
relating  to  Wa^er  connected  with  any  Land  referred  to  in  these 
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presentSi  or  to  the  possession  or  use  of  such  Water,  or  to  the 
Erection  of  Mills  or  Machinery  to  be  moved  thereby,  or  to  any  other 
right  or  privilege  connected  therewith,  such  difference  or  question 
to  be  decided  in  like  manner,  either  by  Arbitrators,  or  by  an  Umpire, 
the  whole  to  be  named  respectively  as  above  mentioned. 

20.  The  Register  of  Applications  to  be  now  declared  open. 

30.  The  Head  Office  of  the  Otago  Association  to  be  in  Edinburgh, 
with  other  offices  in  Glasgow  and  London,  if  considered  necessary. 
By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

Thomas  Cudbert  Habinoton,  Secretary* 

New  Zealand  House,  9,  Broad  Street  Buildings, 
London,  15th  April,  1846. 

The  necessary  surveys  were  completed  by  the  New 
Zealand  Company's  officers,  in  April,  1847:  and  on  the 
Maps  of  the  towns  of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers,  as 
well  as  of  the  Suburban  Districts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  Rural  Districts  extending  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Clutha,  the  whole  number  of  sections 
required  by  the  above  Begulations  is  laid  down,  ai> 
actually  marked  by  stakes  on  the  ground.  These  Maps 
may  be  inspected  at  the  New  Zealand  House  in  London, 
and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Association  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  A  lithographed  map  of  the  whole  Otago  dis- 
trict, with  the  sections  marked  on  it,  is  published  by  Smith 
and  Elder  (Gornhill)  for  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  First  Ballot,  mentioned  in  Article  1,  took  place 
at  the  New  Zealand  House  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1847:  when,  including  the  properties  purchased  by  the 
Company,  and  those  for  the  future  Municipality,  as 
required  by  Article  20,  104  properties  were  purchased 
and  ballotted  for. 

The  First  Party  of  Colonists  consisted  of  the  Pas- 
sengers in  two  Ships  which  sailed  for  Otago  in 
December,  1847.  The  John  Wickliffe,  662  tons, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of  December, 
with  97  passengers,  of  whom  about  10  were  bound 
for  Wellington  or  other  Settlements.  In  this  ship 
went  Captain  William  Cargill,  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
with  his  family.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Donald  Car- 
gill,  well   known  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Scottish 
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Worthies-"  He  has  been  appointed  the  New  Zea- 
land Company's  Agent  for  Otago,  and  a  Magistrate 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Zealand.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers was  abo  the  Reverend  John  Nicholson,  a 
Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with  his 
family,  whose  ultimate  destination  is  Nelson.  He 
intends,  however,  to  sojourn  for  a  short  time  with  the 
infant  settlement.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Otago,  all 
well,  in  March  1848,  after  a  fast  passage  of  93  days. 

The  Philip  Latng,  of  547  tons,  also  sailed  for  Otago, 
from  Greenock,  in  the  end  of  November,  and  from 
Milford  Haven  early  in  December,  1847.  She  carried 
246  passengers,  all  for  Otago. 

In  the  Greenock  Adboertiser^  of  23rd  November, 
1847,  a  detailed  description  was  given  of  their  depar- 
ture. The  following  extract  is  interesting,  ^ter 
describing  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  the 
physical  comforts,  the  writer  says,  that*- 

"  Care  has  also  been  taken  of  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
the  emigrants.  The  very  yaluable  services  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Burns,  formerly  of  Monkton,  late  of  Portobello,  have  been  secured, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  found  not  only  an  able  and  wise 
instructor,  but  a  judicious  adviser,  and  a  friend,  the  energy  of  whose 
character  and  example  will  render  his  counsels  doubly  valuable. 
The  reverend  gentleman  is  a  nephew  of  our  national  Bard,  and  son 
of  Gilbert  Burns.  The  fkot  of  the  relationship  can  scarce  fail  to 
form  a  constant  and  pleasing  tie  between  the  new  settlement  and 
the  land  to  which  one  section  of  its  population  cannot  fail  to  look 
back  with  feelings  of  affectionate  interest.  The  only  other  official 
to  whom  we  may  allude  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  we  were  glad  to 
hear  that  the  emigrants  are  to  have  the  useful  and  important  assist- 
ance in  the  work  of  training  the  young,  and  instructing  the  less 
informed,  of  a  gentleman  in  every  way  qualified  for  his  work.  Mr. 
Blackie  takes  with  him  high  certificates  of  his  ability  and  success. 

"  With  all  these  inducements,  provisions,  and  care,  it  could  scarce 
be  doubted  that  the  passengers  themselves  would  be  people  of  a 
class  very  superior  to  what  are  generally  found  in  emigrant  vessels. 
And  this  is  the  case.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  proceed  in  the 
Philip  Laing,  and  they  generally,  we  may  say  entirely,  present  a 
cleanly,  comfortable,  and  well-provided  appearance — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  almost  to  make  one  regret  that  our  own  country  should  lose 
the  benefits  of  the  industry  and  energies  of  so  many  of  her  children ; 
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btit  we  must  console  onrselyes  with  the  hope,  that  they  are  about  to 
lay  the  foundation  on  the  other  side  of  the  g^obe  of  a  great  empire, 
destined,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  assist  the  mother-country 
and  her  other  offshoots  in  spreading  over  the  whole  world  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

"  The  ship  being  now  nearly  ready  for  sea,  a  large  party  assembled 
on  board  on  Saturday  at  mid-day,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up 
prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of  the  voyage,  their  safe  arrival  at 
their  destination,  and  for  their  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  as  well  as  to  give  them  a  few  advices 
for  their  guidance  on  the  voyage  and  in  the  settlement.  The  ser- 
vices were  begun  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  read  a  portion  of  the 
72nd  Psalm,  verses  8,  9,  16, 17 — a  passage  very  appropriate  in  the 
circumstances — which  being  sung,  he  offered  up  a  touching  and  im- 
pressive prayer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Farlan  addressed  the  passengers 
at  some  length  on  the  duties  that  would  devolve  on  them,  careful 
attention  to  which  would  promote  their  own  happiness  as  well  as 
that  of  those  around  them,  and  would  secure,  so  far  as  human  means 
could,  the  success  of  the  colony.  Mr.  M'Glashan,  the  Secretary  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  Lay  Association  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
for  Promoting  the  Otago  Settlement,  then  narrated  at  considerable 
length  the  various  arrangements  that  had  been  made  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  success  of  the  Colonists,  and  these  seem  to  have  been 
made  with  considerate  and  intelligent  fore  thought,  and  liberality.  He 
alluded  especially  to  the  care  that  had  been  exercised  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  various  officers  connected  with  the  undertaking,  and  to 
the  liberal  spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  many  who  wished 
well  to  the  Colony.  He  mentioned  particularly  the  handsome  pre- 
sent to  the  library  of  the  settlement  of  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica  by  Lord  Provost  Black  of  Edinburgh. 

'i  We  most  cordially  join  in  the  wishes  expressed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  settlers,  and  for  the  success  of  the  novel  and  interesting  ex- 
periment now  being  made.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
the  emigrants,  w&  should  say  that  it  cannot  fail  from  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  pioneers  of  the  great  work,  as  a 
more  hopeful  body  of  passengers  we  have  never  seen  on  board  any 
yessel.  They  go  out  also  well  provided  with  the  most  perfect  im- 
plements which  this  country  affords  for  carrying  on  agricultural  and 
handicraft  operations,  and  idtogether  ready  and  prepared  to  do  their 
part  in  the  arduous  work  they  have  undertaken." 

The  "  First  Churcli  Congregational  Library"  taken 
out  by  this  expedition  consists  of  upwards  of  500  vo- 
lumes, on  refigious  and  miscellaneous  subjects.  A 
Catalogue  of  it  has  been  printed  at  Greenock;  by  Joseph 
Blair,  of  Broad-close. 
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The  Otago  Journal  containg  the  following  account 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Association  with  regard  to— 

"EDUCATION  IN  OTAGO. 

"  One  of  the  most  painful  feelings  that  a  respectable  Emigrant 
endores,  on  leaving  his  native  country,  arises  from  the  reflection 
that  his  children  ^rill  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  a  good  education. 
It  is  certain  that  in  all  Colonies,  planted  in  recent  times,  the  popu- 
lation has,  for  many  years,  exhibited  a  continual  retrogression  in  the 
path  of  civilization." 

"In  the  settlement  of  Otago  vigorous  measures  have  been  taken 
to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  well-constituted,  religious,  and  en- 
lightened community.  A  Minister  and  Schoolmaster  have  been 
already  appointed  ;  and,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out 
the  great  principles  upon  which  the  Colony  is  being  established,  and 
to  afford  a  complete  course  of  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
higher  class  of  Emigrants,  it  is  proposed,  in  addition,  to  institute  a 
Seminary  for  Boarders  and  Day  Pupils,  in  which  ample  provision 
will  be  made  for  teaching  every  branch  of  a  liberal  education.  The 
institution  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  Otago,  and  will  be  conducted  by  a  head  master 
of  high  attainments  and  respectability.  The  course  of  instruction 
will  not  only  comprehend  all  that  is  given  in  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  but  will  embrace  many  of  the  higher 
branches  of  Literature  and  Philosophy  which  are  usually  taught  at 
the  Universities.  A  thorough  English  Education  will  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Men- 
tal and  Physical  -Science ;  while  the  Modem  Languages,  Drawing, 
and  other  accomplishments,  will  not  be  neglected.'' 

"  Great  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  the  instruction  solid  and 
substantial,  such  as  befits  a  Colony  which  aspires  to  become  the 
centre  of  civilization  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.'* 

The  whole  Institution  will  be  conducted  on  Christian  principles, 
and  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  will  be  carefully  inculcated." 

"  In  the  house  every  care  will  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  who  will  be  taught  to  regard  themselves 
as  members  of  a  well-regulated  Christian  family.  The  domestic 
arrangements  will  be  managed  by  a  lady  of  respectability  and  piety. 
Out  of  doors  the  pupils  will  be  continually  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  master.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Head-Master,  with  two  Assistants,  should  embark  for  Otago  at  an 
early  date,  and  that  more  Assistants  should  follow  as  the  pupils  in- 
crease in  number." 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  the  projected  Academy 
will  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  settlers  in  Otago,  and  also 
to  many  of  high  respectability  in  India,  Australia,  and.  Van  Piemen's 
li^and;  since  U  wiU  assure  them  that,  though  far  Arom  their  native 
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land,  they  can  still  obtain  for  their  children  the  blessing  of  a  sound 
and  liberal  education." 
"A  detailed  prospectus  will  shortly  be  issued." 

"  (Signed)     And.  Aldcorx, 
J.  M'Glashan, 

"  Secretaries  of  the  Lay  Astociaiion 
for  promoting  the  Settlement*' 

«*  Edinburgh,  December,  1847." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  land  at  Otago  sold 
up  to  the  end  of  July,  1848  :  — 


No.  of  Properties. 

Sold  to 
private 
indivi- 
duals. 

Church 
Trust. 

Local 
Muni- 
cipality. 

N.  Z. 
Compy. 

Total. 

At  first  Ballot*  10th  No-  > 
yember,  1847 ) 

At  subsequent   Ballots,  ) 
up  to  22d  June,  1848  5 

Total    

69 
40 

9 
5 

9 
5 

17 
11 

104 
70 

118 

14 

14 

28 

174 

Since  the  departure  of  the  John  Wickliffe  and  Philip 
Laing,  several  more  ships  have  sailed,  containing 
Colonists  for  Otago.  Some  few,  too,  had  gone  thither 
by  Sydney,  or  from  the  other  settlements,  previous  to 
the  sailing  of  those  ships,  or  have  done  so  since.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  account  of  the  popu- 
lation now  at  Otago,  or  on  its  way  thither: — 

Souls. 
Already  in  the  settlement  preTionsly  to  No-  \^  j/^ 

▼ember,  1847 J     " 

In  John  Wickliffe,  from  London  (Dec.  1847)    97,  of  whom  10  for 

other  settlements. 
„  Philip  Laing        „    Greenock     (do.)        240 
„  Victory  „    London  (Mar.  1848)    32 

BlundeU  „    Do.  (May,   do.)  150 


»i 


>» 


9) 


»1 


Bemicia 


„    Do. 
„     Do. 


(July,   do.)  158 


»» 


>» 


7 
25 
70 


Total,  up  to  end  of  July,  1848 823,  of  whom  112  for 

Qther  settlements,  leaving  711  at  or  for  Otago. 
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Another  large  ship,  the  Afax,  767  tons,  sailed  for 
Otago  in  September,  and  carried  a  considerable  number 
of  passengers  to  that  settlement. — (See  Appendix  C.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Country  between  Cape  Campbell  and  Otago, — Grassy  Plains. — 
Kaikora. — Banks's  Peninsula. — Isthmus^  and  Plains  adjoining. 
"^Ports  Cooper  and  Ashley. — Communication  with  Plains,— 
Rivers  flowing  into  Pegasus  Bay, — Pigeon  Bay. — Akaroa  Har^ 
lour. — Settkment  of  Nanto-Bordelaise  Company. — Claims  to 
Land. — The  Bishop  of  New  ZealamTs  remarks  on  these  har- 
bours.— Coast  and  Rivers  between  Akaroa  and  Otago. — Sites 
for  Settlements  compared. 

There  still  remains  undescribed  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  between  Cape  Campbell  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Otago,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island, 
of  which  comparatively  little  is  yet  known.  It  seems, 
however,  to  consist  in  general  of  grassy  plains,  lying 
between  the  sea-coast  and  the  foot  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, which  lie  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  inland,  from 
Kaikora  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Banks's  Penin- 
sula. These  plains  are  described  by  persons  who  have 
visited  them  in  a  few  spots,  without  penetrating  far 
into  the  interior,  as  clothed  with  abundance  of  good 
pasture,  and  well  watered  with  numerous  small  rivers, 
but  as  singularly  deficient  in  timber. 

At  the  Lookers-on,  or  Kaikora,  in  about  latitude 
42®  30  S.,  there  is  a  point  of  low  land  which  affords 
shelter  on  either  side  of  it  to  small  vessels  during  cer- 
tain states  of  the  weather;  and  here  one  of  the  whale- 
fisheries,  already  described  as  dependent  on  Wellington, 
has  been  established,  (see  page  193.)  But  there  is  no 
harbour,  or  river  known  to  be  capable  of  admitting 
large  shipping,  between  Port  Underwood,  in  Cloudy 
Bay,  and  Port  Cooper,  on  the  north  coast  of  Banks's 
Peninsula. 
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This  peninsula  is  about  10  miles  long,  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  averages  5  in  breadth,  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
It  has  been  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  acres  of 
land;  but  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  steep,  rugged 
hills,  forming  a  bluff,  rocky  coast,  all  round  the  penin- 
sula.    They  are  chiefly  clothed  with  wood,  and  com- 
posed of  a  clayey  rock,  the  surface  of  which  forms,  by- 
decomposition,  a  poor  barren  soil.      In  the  circum- 
scribed spaces  of  level  land,  formed  by*  streams  near 
their  mouths,  close  to  the  sea-coast,  a  little  rich  alluvial 
land  may  be  found;  but  in  the  whole  peninsula  there 
is  no  great  extent  of  such  land.     There  is  also  a  little 
fern-covered  land  and  grassy  downs,  especially  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the   peninsula,   which    connects 
Banks's  Peninsula  with  the  main.     Here  two  of  the 
small  rivers  above  mentioned,  the  Waimakariri  and 
the  Futarekamutu,  fall  into  the  bight,  which  is  called 
Pegasus  Bay.     Little  is  known  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
their  entrances  for  admitting  vessels.     Inland,  they  are 
said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains.     In  the  country  through  which  they  mean- 
der, two  brothers,  named  Deans,  have  established  a 
cattle-station.     They  have  squatted  here  since  1841, 
when  they  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wel- 
lington, to  which  place  they  had  originally  emigrated 
from  Ayrshire  in  one  of  the  Company's  ships,  wh^ch 
left  Scotland  in  1839.     They  now  possess  a  large  stock 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.     The  land  hereabouts 
affords  great  facilities  for  pasturage,  if  distributed  in 
extensive  portions.     But  it  does  not  appear  adapted  for 
tillage  in  small  lots,  the  wooded  portions  being  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  soil  of  large  tracts  apparently  of 
but  moderate  quality. 

The  main  land  continues  level  at  the  back  of  the 
peninsula,  which  is,  indeed,  an  isolated  mass  of  hills, 
and  has  probably  been  actually  an  island  at  no  very 
distant  geological  period.     Captain  Cook,  who  did  not 
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approach  near  enough  to  the  land  to  see  the  isthmus^ 
called  the  peninsula  Bankis  Island  on  his  charts. 

Port  Cooper  and  Port  Ashley*  are  two  bays,  with  a 
common  entrance,  two  miles  in  width,  which  is  about 
six  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Putarekamutu, 
and  but  a  little  way  east  of  the  spot  where  the  hills  of 
the  peninsula  join  the  level  land  of  the  isthmus.  These 
harbours  have  never  been  accurately  surveyed;  but 
they  have  depth  of  water  and  good  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels of  moderate  size.  They  are  not,  however,  tho- 
roughly sheltered  from  all  weathers.  Port  Cooper  being 
open  to  the  N.E.,  and  Port  Ashley  to  the  N.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  these  harbours  given  by 
Captain  Smith,  in  his  Report,  dated  November,  1842, 
before  alluded  to  (page  292)  :— 

"  The  easternmost  head  of  Port  Ashley  is  rocky,  though  not  high ; 
the  westernmost,  \rhich  also  forms  one  of  the  heads  of  Port  Cooper, 
is  liigh  and  perpendicular,  receding  a  little  from  the  general  line  of 
coast :  the  entrance  to  these  two  harbours  cannot  easily  be  mistaken ; 
from  this  point  the  high  lands  of  the  peninsula  begin  to  fall  off  to- 
wards the  great  plain.  Port  Ashley  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  about 
six  miles  long ;  it  is  straight,  its  direction  slightly  inclining  to  the 
east  of  north. 

'*  The  harbour  of  Port  Ashley  is  easy  of  access  with  almost  all 
winds ;  there  is  no  bar;  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is  nine 
fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to  three  opposite  the  native  settlement, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  vessels  to  go  higher  for  either  wood  or 
water,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  usual  anchorage  is  off  the 
Bluff,  which  in  shape  much  resembles  a  sperm  whale's  head ;  the 
oixlinary  tides  rise  about  six  feet,  the  springs  seven  feet.  It  is  high 
water  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  half-past  five  o'clock. 
The  holding  ground  is  a  blue  clay,  and  very  firm.  It  is  considered 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  well  sheltered  from  all  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  N.  and  N.£.  winds,  which  draw  up  the  harbour,  are 
seldom  either  violent  or  enduring ;  from  the  appearance  of  the  hills, 
I  supposed  it  subject  to  flurries  in  N.W.  and  S.W.  gales;  but  I  am 
told  this  is  not  the  case,  except  in  a  tiifling  degree,  as  the  former 
wind  draws  up  Port  Cooper,  which  is  close  by,  and  the  latter  draws 
down,  thus  relieving  Port  Ashley  from  their  ill  effects. 

"  Port  Ashley,  though  an  excellent  harbour,  is  quite  unfit  for  « 
settlement,  and  especially  for  a  settlement  on  a  large  scale,  as  there 

♦  formerly  called  Port  Levy. 
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is  no  place  fit  for  a  Townslrip.  There  are  five  Tttlleys,  contaiuiog 
altogether  about  400  aores  of  tolerably  level  land,  and  four  are  well 
timbered,  but  there  are  only  two  of  these  which  could  be  connected, 
and  neither  these  nor  any  of  the  others  conld  be  made  to  communi- 
cate with  country  land,  without  very  great  difiiculty  and  expense. 
The  native  population  here  amounts  to  about  150  persons,  the  while 
population  varies  from  30  to  30." 

**  I  proceeded  to  visit  Port  Cooper,  which  is  just  round  the  high 
Bluff,  as  I  have  stated  before.  This  harbour  is  considerably  larger 
than  Port  Ashley,  is  equally  accessible,  except  in  strong  S. W.  winds ; 
it  has  about  the  same  depth  of  water,  and  the  holding  ground  is 
equally  good ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  considered  so  good  a  har- 
bour as  Port  Ashley,  because  the  most  prevailing  and  violent  winds 
draw  through  it,  producing  a  considerable  swell.  There  is,  how- 
ever, near  the  entrance  on  the  east  side,  a  small  bay  in  which  fonr 
or  five  vessels  may  ride  nearly  land-locked,  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds ;  on  the  same  side  there  are  several  small  bays,  which  are 
excellent  harbours  for  boats  and  small  craft.  The  shores  of  Port 
Cooper,  like  those  of  Port  Ashley,  are  bold  and  rocky,  the  hills 
above  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  character,  but  more  rugged,  espe- 
cially on  the  west  side.  There  is  only  one  valley  in  this  harbour 
in  which  there  is  any  wood  near  the  shore,  that  is  the  valley  in  which 
the  natives,  about  thirty  in  number,  are  settled,  on  the  west  side, 
about  a  mile  above  the  reefs.  There  are  some  patches  of  wood  on 
the  hills,  but  they  are  difficult  to  approach.  Having  reached  the 
island,  which  rises  to  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbour, 
I  landed  on  the  shelly  beach,  and  ascended  the  hill,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect and  complete  my  sketch.  During  my  walk  there,  I  flushed 
several  quail,  and  from  that  circumstance  I  gave  it  the  name  of 
Quail  Island.  I  now  crossed  again  to  the  east  side,  and  from  thence 
to  the  native  settlement,  sounding  as  I  went:  at  this  port  of  the 
harbour  the  greatest  depth  I  found  was  3^  fathoms.*' 

As  to  the  communication  between  Port  Cooper  and 
the  level  plains  on  the  isthmus  and  mainland,  and  the 
character  of  those  plains  where  they  adjoin  closely 
the  Peninsula,  we  may  refer  to  the  following  extracts 
from  a  report  made  by  Captain  Daniell  and  Mr.  George 
Duppa,  two  Wellington  Colonists,  in  August,  1841, 
to  Colonel  Wakefield,  of  an  Exploring  Expedition 
undertaken  by  them  to  Kaikora  and  Banks's  Penin- 
sula.* 

*  Printed  in  New  Zealand  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  August  19,  1843, 
No.  95,  p.  211. 
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"  The  bills  on  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbour  (Port  Cooper) 
present  a  rounded  and  down-like  appearance,  with  strata  of  rock  of 
a  highly  volcanic  nature,  showing  themselyes  in  parallel  horizontal 
lines  tlu-ough  the  rich  mould,  and  dense  herbaceous  vegetation 
which  covers  their  sides  and  tops :  all  the  hills  on  this  side  of  the 
harbour  present  this  appearance,  forming  three  or  four  bays,  more 
or  less  deep,  affording  shelter  for  vessels,  and  each  containing 
several  acres  of  flat  land  at  its  head,  available  for  building  purposes, 
and  for  repairing  vessels  of  easy  draught  of  water. 

"  At  low- water,  the  head  of  the  harbour  presents  a  large  mud-flat 
of  blue  clay  from  five  to  six  hundred  acres  in  extent,  with  a  small 
stream  of  fresh- water  running  through  it,  the  drainage  of  the  several 
valleys  situated  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  enclosing  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  and  containing  in  all  about  800  acres  of  positively  flat  land. 

**  The  sides  of  the  hills  on  the  western  entrance  are  precipitous 
and  abrupt  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  harbour,  where  there 
is  a  break  in  them:  they  slope  more  towards  the  water's  edge, 
affording  not  only  considerable  space  for  buildings,  but  likewise 
rendering  it  no  difiictilt  matter  to  can*y  a  road  over  them  into  a 
bay  containing  from  150  to  200  acres  of  perfectly  flat  land  facing  to 
the  N.£.  From  the  N.W.  extremity  of  this  bay,  the  road  can  be 
continued  over  some  rocks  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  to 
the  south  banks  of  a  river*  which  affords  a  good  water*caniage  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  extent,  but  which  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  river's  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  several  hills  of 
the  peninsula,  as  they  abut  upon  the  isthmus,  does  not  extend,  in 
a  direct  line,  further  inland  than  from  eight  to  ten  miles:  this 
river  at  its  month,  at  high-water,  covers  a  space  of  about  600  or 
700  acres ;  a  little  distance  up,  however,  its  channel  is  narrowed  to 
about  eighty  yards,  gradually  decreasing  until  at  last  it  becomes  a 
mere  stream,  too  narrow  and  too  shallow  for  boating;  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  river  at  low  tide  avenged  from  four  to  six  feet,  only 
one  shallow,  for  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  presenting  itself 
in  the  whole  of  its  course  until  it  becomes  of  no  service  whatever 
as  a  water-carriage. 

"  We  did  not  get  bottom  on  the  bar  at  low-water  with  a  twelve- 
feet  oar ;  and  as  the  tide  rises  from  six  to  eight  feet,  large  barges 
could  easily  be  introduced  into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  produce  of  the  harbour  for  shipment,  were  it  necessary.  The 
channel  over  the  bar  lies  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W., 
alongside  and  to  the  westward  of  some  rocks  which  cannot  be  mis' 
taken,  over  which  a  surf  is  constantly  breaking  inside  the  bar;  a 
very  curious  angular-shaped  rock,  about  thirty  yards  in  height,  pro- 
jects into  the  stream,  around  which  the  channel  winds,  and  then 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  then  easily 
traced  by  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the  water. 

"  The  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land  is 

*  The  Putaiekamutu. 
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much  more  extcusive  than  is  represented  on  the  earlier  charts ;  and 
instead  of  being  a  low  sandy  neck,  as  is  there  stated,  it  consists  of 
the  richest  soil,  covered  with  vegetation  of  most  luxuriant  growth, 
and  being  from  four  to  .ten,  and  in  many  places  twenty,  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  nowhere  does  it  present  the  appearsmce  of 
ever  being  flooded :  and  from  my  own  observation  as  I  walked  over 
it  as  our  boat  was  going  up  the  river,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
there  is  but  a  very  smfdl  portion  of  land  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  district,  which  the  plough  would  not  completely  drain,  and 
that,  in  most  instances,  even  that  portion  could  be  laid  dry  at  a  very 
trifling  expense;  for  the  few  swamps  that  do  exist  have,  for  the 
most  part,  an  outlet  into  the  river  or  elsewhere,  which  prevents  their 
forming  lagoons  in  the  wet  season  of  the  year,  but  which  during  the 
summer  become  so  choked  up  with  vegetation  as  to  prevent  the 
swamps  from  completely  draining  themselves ;  but  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, they  form  so  insignificant  a  portion  of  this  immense 
district,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
'  "  The  soil  appears  to  be  of  a  very  recent  formation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  rich,  dark,  vegetable  mould,  with  a  sufBcient  admixture 
of  clay  to  form  a  good  wheat  soil ;  and  for  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
and,  in  fact,  for  all  succulent  roots,  I  may  safely  venture  to  say  that 
a  better  description  of  soil  could  not  be  conceived.  The  substratum, 
which  commences  about  a  spit  and  a  half  under  the  surface,  being 
of  a  sandy  nature,  renders  the  district  sufiiciently  dry,  as  a  sheep 
pasture,  to  secure  one  against  foot-rot.  Tliis  circumstance,  too, 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  Banks's  Peninsula  was,  at  no  very 
great  distance  of  time,  an  island,  and  that  the  isthmus  has  been 
formed  by  the  surf  on  either  side  meeting  and  depositing  a  sand 
bank,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  tide  meeting  the  stream  of  a 
river  foims  a  bar  across  its  mouth ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
vegetation  of  an  inferior  order  has  commenced  upon  it,  and  in  its 
season  died  down,  and  thus  gradually  formed  a  soil  for  a  superior  kind 
of  vegetation,  and  that  in  this  instance  it  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  alluvial  deposit  from  the  hills  of  the  peninsula ;  in  fact,  this 
vei7  process  appears  to  be  going  on  at  the  present  moment,  for,  as 
you  recede  from  the  sea  side,  so  the  vegetation  improves,  and  the 
I  barren  sand  which  is  washed  up  by  the  sea,  passes  gradually  into  a 

rich  vegetable  mould. 

"  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  isthmus  is  not  so  narrow  as  repre> 
sented  on  the  charts,  but  is  certainly  quite  as  broad  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  mainland,  which 
forms  an  extensive  plain,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
inland,  and  as  far  North  as  the  Lookers-on ;  being  the  termination^ 
or  rather  commencement  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  which,  abutting  on  the  sea-shore  at  Kai-Kora,  recede  from 
the  coast  as  they  stretch  away  at  the  S.W.  until  they  disappear  below 
the  horizon,  forming  the  Western  boundary  of  an  inmiense  plain, 
containing  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil,  covered  with  grasses 
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of  mast  luxuriant  growtb,  and  dotted  with  groves  of  pineU'ees, 
which  become  more  numerous  as  you  approach  the  mountains,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  lake  or  the  bend  of  a  river,  presenting  on  the 
whole  a  most  inviting  and  magnificent  appearance.  From  the  hills 
on  Banks's  Peninsula,  water  of  considerable  extent  shows  itself 
some  distance  inland:  whether  this  is  a  lake  or  the  branch  of  a 
river,  remains  still  to  be  proved ;  it  was  with  the  intention  of  ascer- 
taining this  that  we  started  on  an  expedition  np  the  river,  imagining 
that  as  it  wound  its  way  through  so  plain  a  country,  its  size  would 
not  decrease  so  rapidly  as  it  proved  to  do.  Under  any  ciroumstancesj 
however,  the  country  must  drain  itself  in  some  direction,  and  future 
settlement  will  discover  in  which)  without  stepping  far  out  of  the 
way." 

These  gentlemen  also  state  that  the  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  contiguous  to  Port  Cooper  consists  of  ^'  gently 
undulating  downs,  covered  with  the  richest  grasses^  and 
peopled  with  a  fine  species  of  quail." 

Captain  Smith  also  says:— • 

'*  Being  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  great  Plain  to  the  trest* 
ward,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  settlement 
(at  Port  Cooper) ;  from  thence  I  had  a  magnificent  view  of  that 
part  of  the  Plain,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Peninsula ;  I  was  prevented 
from  seeing  that  part  which  is  to  the  S.W.  by  the  Intervention  of 
some  of  the  other  hills.  1  could  see  the  river  Pntarekamntn, 
which  winds  about  through  the  plain ;  this  river  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Fort  Cooper.  I  am 
told  that  though  this  river  is  narrow,  there  is  water  enough  for 
boats  to  ascend  30  miles,  and  that  the  same  point  may  be  reached 
by  land  in  a  distance  of  less  than  10.  At  9  miles  ftirther,  there  is 
another  river,  called  the  Wai  Makariri.  This  Is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Pntarekamntn.  I  am  told,  at  its  entrance  it  is  about  ^ 
mile  wide,  and  that  It  soon  spreads  into  a  broad  basin.  Vessels  of 
50  tons  may  go  up  five  miles ;  the  river  then  dividing  into  several ,, 
branches.  Beyond  this,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles,  is 
another  river  called  the  Kai-a-poia;  the  weather  was  not  clear 
enough  for  me  to  see  it.  *  ♦  *  *  «  The  harbour  (Port  Cooper) 
above  the  island  divides  itself  into  three  bays.  The  water  is  shoal 
in  all ;  the  middle  bay  is  for  tlie  most  part  dry  at  low  water.  At  its 
head>  the  low  land  is  swampy,  and  the  hills  at  the  back  are  low  but 
rugged.  A  road  might  easily  be  cut  through  them  to  the  great 
plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  Waiora  Lake.  I  could  see  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  OOMile  Beach  in  the  distance,  from  the  hills 
above  the  native  settlement ;  and  the  only  place  near  Port  Cooper 
on  which  a  town  could  be  laid  out,  appeared  to  me  to  be  beyond  the 
low  rugged  range,  at  about  three  miles  from  the  shallow  part  of  the 
harbour." 
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Another  harbour,  called  Pigeon  Bay,  also  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula,  open  to  the  N.,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Port  Ashley.  Captain  Smith  thus  de- 
scribes it: — 

*'  Pigeon  Bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  tbe  north  side  of  Banks's  Penin- 
sula, about  six  miles  long,  nearly  straight,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  It  is  easily  accessible,  unless  the  wind  is  blowing 
strong  from  the  S.W.  It  has  no  bar;  the  general  depth  of  water 
varies  from  six  to  nine  fathoms,  increasing  with  tolerable  regularity; 
the  rise  of  tide  is  about  six  feet,  except  at  the  springs,  when  it  rises 
seven  feet.  Pigeon  Bay  is  generally  considered  a  good  and  safe 
hfurbour.  The  prevailing  winds,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, are  from  the  N.W.  to  S.W. ;  these  are  the  most  violent.  Strong 
north-westers  seldom  blow  more  than  six  or  seven  hours ;  but  if  it 
works  round  to  the  S.W.,  which  it  sometimes  does,  it  generally  lasts 
three  days,  seldom  more.  The  holding  ground  is  very  good,  and 
there  are  no  dangerous  rocks  or  shoals  either  inside  or  outside  of 
the  harbour.  The  country  round  Pigeon  Bay  is  very  hilly ;  that  to- 
wards the  entrance  is  well  adapted  to  the  depasturing  of  sheep  and 
cattle ;  it  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  grass.  Further  up  the 
harbour  it  becomes  wooded ;  on  the  west  side,  at  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  entrance,  there  is  a  valley  through  which  a  fine 
little  stream  of  water  runs.  This,  I  think,  contains  from  600  to  800 
acres  of  good  land,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  timber.  At  the 
mouUi  of  this  valley  I  found  a  very  good  house,  which  has  been 
lately  built  by  two  young  Englishmen,  who  live  there  and  occupy 
themselves  in  sawing  timber  and  cultivating  the  soil,  which  appears 
to  be  very  rich.  At  the  head  of  Pigeon  Bay,  there  is,  I  think,  about 
3000  acres  of  flat  land ;  through  this  a  fine  little  stream  flows ;  at 
high  water,  boats  may  go  nearly  half  a  mile  up  it,  but  they  may  land 
on  the  beach  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  as  the  water  is,  close  to  the 
shore,  deep. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  road  may  be  made  from  Akaroa  to 
Pigeon  Bay,  and  this  being  "accomplished,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty 
in  carrying  a  branch  road  towards  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  peninsula, 
and  by  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  Waiora  to  all  parts  of  the  great 
plain  lying  between  Banks's  Peninsula  and  the  roots  of  the  southern 
Alps.  Cattle  have  been  driven  from  Oihoa  (or  Go-ashore),  which  is 
at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  peninsula  and  near  the  plain,  to  Akaroa  in 
about  eight  hours,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  track  of  any  kind ; 
my  informant  was  one  of  the  drovers.  The  roads  must  necessarily 
be  hilly ;  but  as  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  wooded  land  to  pass 
through,  the  surveyor  will  not,  I  think,  have  much  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  the  best  lines.  Materials  for  metalling  the  roads  will  be 
found  abundant  and  good. 

**  Should  Pigeon  Bay  ever  become  the  site  of  a  settlement,  the 
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best  sitnation  for  a  township  will  be  found  close  to  the  water  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour :  its  form  may  be  compact  and  conTeoient ;  the 
stream  running  through  it  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  freah 
water,  and  it  would  stand  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Akaroa  and  the  interior.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium, 
producing  abundance  of  fine  timber  of  the  best  kinds ;  the  substrata 
are  loam  and  clay,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  fit  for  making  bricks. 
The  house  of  the  Englishmen  who  live  here  is  plastered  with  it." 

The  south-east  point  of  Banks^s  Peninsula  is  in  S. 
lat.  43°  52'  15",  E.  long.  173^  About  a  mile  west  of 
this  point  is  the  entrance  of  Akaroa  harbour.  Captain 
Smith  says  of  it: — 

**  The  heads  of  Akaroa  harbour  are  remarkable ;  the  north  head 
is  much  the  highest ;  off  it  is  a  rock,  in  shape  and  appearance  like  a 
long  boat ;  the  south  head  is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  a  dark  grey 
colour ;  there  is  a  reef  at  the  foot  of  it,  but  it  is  not  considered  dan- 
gerous; the  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile ;  this  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  harbour.  It  is  not  thought 
prudent  to  enter  with  a  south-west  wind,  as  baffling  and  heavy 
squalls  rush  down  from  the  high  lands ;  in  moderate  weather  it  is 
considered  perfectly  safe  and  easy  of  access ;  the  depth  of  water  in- 
side the  heads  is  about  fourteen  fathoms ;  the  only  reef  inside  the 
harbour  is  on  the  north  shore  off  Green's  Point ;  it  extends  a  full 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point." 

The  land  round  this  harbour  is  steep,  and  but  of 
moderate  quality.  The  distance  to  the  level  plains  is 
about  20  miles,  over  hills  only  fit  for  pasture. 

There  is  a  small  settlement  in  one  of  the  bays  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  which  was  originated  by  the  at- 
tempt of  a  French  Association,  the  Nanto-Bordelaise 
Company,  to  found  a  colony  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Government.  The  emigrants,  consisting  of 
43  males  and  20  females,  of  the  agricultural  dass, 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  early  in  1840,  in  a  large 
vessel,  accompanied  by  a  French  corvette.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  had  been  compelled,  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  send  out  Capt. 
Hobson  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  obtain  possession 
of  New  Zealand  for  Her  Majesty.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  islands,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  ac- 
quire the  sovereignty  from  the  aboriginal  Chiefs^  who 
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had  been  acknowledged  as  independent;  but  as  respects 
the  Middle  and  Stewart's  Islands,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  proclaim  British  Sovereignty,  as  derived  from 
Captain  Cook's  discovery.  Captain  Hobson  had  for- 
tunately arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  before  the 
French  expedition,  and  the  French  commander  acceded 
to  the  British  Governor's  request,  that  he  should  allow 
an  English  brig-of-war  to  proceed  to  Akaroa  before 
him,  carrying  a  Magistrate  who  should  hoist  the  British 
flag,  and  establish  British  authority,  before  the  landing 
of  the  French  settlers. 

JVIr.  C.  B.  Eobinson  was  the  gentleman  appointed  to 
this  service.  He  accordingly  proceeded  in  H.  M.  B. 
Britomart,  to  Akaroa,  and  carried  out  his  instructions. 
He  remained  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
Resident  Police  Magistrate  at  this  place  until  the  end 
of  1845,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
who  now  holds  the  same  situation. 

The  only  capitalist  among  the  French  Colonists  was 
M.  S.  de  Beligny,  the  agent  of  the  Nanto-Bordelaise 
Company,  who  remained  there  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  France.  The  small  number  of 
French  has  since  decreased,  by  the  migration  of  some 
of  its  members  to  other  parts  of  the  colony:  but  several 
English  and  Americans  have  joined  the  settlement. 

The  French  Company  lays  claim,  by  virtue  of  pur- 
chase from  the  natives  and  subsequent  expenditure  in 
colonization,  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  supposed  to  con- 
tain 30,000  acres;  but  their  title  has  notryet  been  fully 
allowed  by  the  English  Government.  107  acres  of 
land  have  been  allotted  to  the  French  Colonists  by  the 
Agent  of  their  Company,  and  they  live  partly  by  what 
they  grow  on  these  allotments,  and  partly  from  support 
afforded  them  by  a  French  Corvette  which  is  almost 
always  lying  in  the  harbour.  Besides  their  cottages, 
there  is  the  residence  of  the  Police  Magistrate,  a  small 
jail,  and  a  tavern  or  two. 

The  ISTanto-Bordelaise  Company  profess  to  have 
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spent^  '*  in  bringing  out  the  emigrants,  in  maintaining 
them  in  the  Colony,  according  to  the  agreement  made 
with  them  in  France,  for  17  months,  in  supplying  them 
with  agricultural  implements,  medicine  and  other 
necessaries,  for  building  hospital,  stores,  dwellings,  &c., 
in  making  roads,  bridges,  drains,  &c.,  exclusively  for 
the  public  siBrvice,  15,125/."* 

Several  Englishmen  and  Americans  also  claim  por- 
tions of  the  Peninsula,  on  the  strength  of  Deeds  signed 
by  natives:  but  the  extent  to  which  these  claims  will 
be  allowed  by  the  Government  has  not  yet  been  finally 
determined. 

Some  of  these  claimants  have  considerable  herds  of 
cattle  running  on  the  hills. 

Some  police  constables  and  boatmen  are  employed  at 
Akaroa  by  Government.  The  port  is  not  so  much 
frequented  by  whaling-ships  as  might  be  inferred  from 
its  position,  because  the  violent  flurries  of  wind  from 
the  high  headlands  surrounding  it  render  its  narrow 
entrance  rather  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.  A  cutter 
of  50  tons,  in  which  Captain  Smith  made  his  exploring 
voyage,  was  capsized  by  a  squall  and  siwk,  while  at- 
tempting to  enter  this  harbour  on  her  return.  All 
Captain  Smith's  charts  and  manuscripts,  as  well  as  his 
own  and  the  Company's  surveying  instruments,  were 
thus  lost. 

The  following  remarks  are  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  harbours  of  Banks's  Peninsula, 
which  have  t)een  described,  and  the  country  near 
them: — 

"14  February y  1844.  *  *  *  Akaroa  is  a  noble  harbour,  seven 
miles  in  length,  with  rather  a  narrow  entrance,  widening  into  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  perfectly  land-locked ;  the  only  drawback  is  the 
height  of  the  hills  around  it,  from  which  furious  gusts  come  sud« 


*  For  the  Official  Correspondence  on  this  subject,  and  M.  de 
Beligny*s  Evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners,  see  Appendix 
to  H.  of  Commons'  Report  on  N.  Z.,  29th  July,  1844,  No.  066,  pp. 
433  to  442. 
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denly  down,  endangering  small  vessels  if  the  sails  are  not  kept  in 
hand."  *  *  *  "  The  wind  being  now  contrary,  I  stayed  two  days  at 
Akaroa,  and  looked  over  the  settlement,  where  there  are  about  eighty 
French  settlers,  and  aboat  fifty  English,  with  a  few  Germans.  Some 
of  the  French  settlers  have  good  gardens."  *  ♦  ♦  "February  15. — 
The  wind  being  still  contrary,  I  walked  over  to  Pigeon  Bay,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Peninsula.  *  *  *  In  this  bay  I  found  some  Scotch 
settlers  of  the  right  sort,  living  in  great  comfort  by  their  own  exer- 
tions ;  making  everything  for  themselves,  and,  above  all,  keeping  up 
their  reh'gious  principles  and  usages,  though  far  from  any  ministerial 
assistance.*  •  *  *  «  February  16,  17,  18.—*  *  *  Port  Cooper  is 
sarrounded  by  precipitous  hills,  with  very  little  level  ground  ,  but  an 
opening  can  be  made  without  difficulty,  to  the  extensive  plains  which 
range  along  the  eastern  shore  of  this  Island  from  Kaikoura  (Lookers- 
on)  to  Moerangi." — Annals  o/tfi£  Diocese  of  Neto  Zealand.  Lou- 
don,  1847,  pp.  144  to  146, 

West  of  Akaroa  harbour,  there  are  two  or  three 
whaling-stations  on  the  coast — Hikurangi,  Pirangi,  and 
Oihoa  (Go-ashore) — (See  p.  193),  dependent  on  Wel- 
lington. The  anchorage  near  them  is  bad,  and  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  southerly  gales,  which  often 
blow  with  great  violence.  One  or  two  small  vessels, 
which  have  anchored  there  to  receive  the  oil  and 
whalebone  from  the  fisheries,  have  been  consequently 
driven  ashore  and  totally  wrecked. 

For  20  miles  south  of  Hikurangi  the  coast  consists 
of  a  shingly  bank,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  inland  of 
which  is  the  lake  called  Waihola,  or  more  properly 
Waiora.  This  lake  is  about  18  miles  in  length  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  fills  up  a  large  portion  of  the  level 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Nothing  is 
yet  known  of  the  level  country  between  the  mountains 
and  the  lake:  but  it  is  probably  watered  by  numerous 
streams  flowing  into  the  lake,  as  it  occasionally  breaks 
a  passage  in  certain  spots  through  the  shingly  barrier. 

South  of  this,  for  60  miles  further,  the  shingly  beach 
continues,  backed  by  grassy  plains,  which  extend  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  here  gradually  diverging  to 
the  westward,  A  river,  called  Te  Wai-a-te-Ruati, 
then  fiows  into  the  sea. 

Fiflty-four  miles  further  south,  still  along  shingly 

o  a 
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beach,  backed  by  grassy  plains,  is  another  river,  caDed 
Waitangi,  of  some  importance.  The  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  describes  it  as — 

"  A  deep  and  rapid  torrent,  rushing  through  a  labyrinth  of  gravel 
banks  and  small  islands,  and  in  summer  much  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior."* 

Thirty-nine  miles  S.  of  the  Waitangi's  mouth,  is 
Moerangi,  already  mentioned  at  pages  295  and  309. 

The  beach,  from  Waitangi  to  Moerangi,  is  sandy; 
with  level  grassy  plains  at  its  back. 

All  along  the  whole  of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Camp- 
bell to  Moerangi,  there  are  but  very  few  permanent  in- 
habitants of  the  aboriginal  race;  who  have  insignificant 
villages  on  Banks's  Peninsula,  and  at  one  or  two  places 
to  the  South,  where  the  natives  who  reside  at  Otago, 
the  Bluff,  on  the  shores  of  Foveaux's  Strait,  or  on 
Stewart's  Island,  occasionally  sojourn  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  in  the  course  of  ^their  journeys  along  the  coast 
in  search  of  seals,  or  whalebone  from  the  stranded 
carcases  of  wounded  whales,  which  they  sell  to  the 
few  European  settlers,  or  to  vessels  which  chance  to 
anchor  in  any  of  the  harbours. 

Captain  Smith  thus  concludes  his  Report,  already 
quoted  from: — 

"  I  have  now,  sir,  reported  upon  all  the  harbours  which  I  liave 
visited,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  have  stated  all  the  most 
important  particulars  relating  to  each ;  and  it  appears  to  me,  on 
mature  consideration,  that  (should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  to  establish  a  settlement  in  New  Munster),  Akaros 
will  be  found  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  harbour  is  qnite  as 
accessible  as  any  other ;  it  is  more  extensive,  has  the  best  site  for  a 
town,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  grazing  and  agriculture. 

"  Akaroa  is  the  resort  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  ships  em- 
ployed to  the  southward  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  the  whale  fishery ; 
and  as  many  as  fifteen,  T  have  been  told,  have  been  seen  lying  there 
at  a  time.  The  two  last  reasons  for  preferring  Akaroa  to  any  other 
port  in  New  Munster,  will  apply  to  the  other  harbours  on  Banks's 

*  See  also  page  205, 
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Peninsula.  Should  it  not  be  expedient  to  establish  the  settlement  on 
any  of  these  harbours,  Otago  will  be  found  preferable  in  every  res- 
pect to  Bloomfield  Harbour  (the  Bluff.)  It  is  more  easy  of  access, 
has  more  room  for  shipping,  a  better  site  for  a  town,  and  has  more 
land  fit  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  On  the  shores  of  Foveaux  Strait,  I  think  Port 
Somes  (called  the  Neck,  and  sometimes  Patterson's  BiTcr),  or  Port 
Adventure,  will  be  found  best  suited  to  the  pui-pose  of  a  settle- 
ment." 


CHAPTER  XL 

Auckland  District. — Official  Information.'-^Gulf  of  Hauraki — 
Valley  of  tJie  Tliames. — Harbour  and  Town  of  Auckland. — 
Adjacent  Harbours  and  Districts. — Climate. — Natural  Produc- 
tions.— Distribution  of  Land,  dc. — Prices  and  Wages. — Sta- 
tistics.— Directory . 

Although  the  Settlement  of  Auckland,  which  was 
founded  by  Governor  Hobson,  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  North  Island,  in  September,  1840,  has  ever  since 
been  maintained,  under  the  sole  management  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  as  the  Capital  and  seat  of  government 
for  the  whole  Colony,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any 
full  and  authentic  information  about  it.  As  to  the 
southern  settlements,  the  details  contained  in  the  fore- 
going chapters  are  easily  procured  at  New  Zealand 
House,  where  maps,  drawings,  books,  documents,  and 
files  of  the  local  newspapers,  and  of  the  New  Zealand 
Journal^  are  perfectly  accessible  to  any  one  seeking 
information.  The  editor  of  this  compilation  applied  to 
Mr.  Hawes,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  for  access  to  information  for  that  purpose 
with  regard  to  the  government  settlement,  and  received 
the  following  reply: — 

"Downing'Street,  2nd  March,  1848. 
"  Sib, — Having  submitted  to  Earl  Grey  the  request  contained  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  the  25th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  his  Lordship 
to  state  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  information  relating  to  the 
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Northern  or  indeed  to  any  portion  of  New  Zealand  which  has  been 
considered  proper  for  publication,  and  has  not  been  laid  before 
Parliament,  unless  it  be  amongst  the  very  early  correspondence 
with  the  GoTemor  of  New  South  Wales. 

"  On  this  subject,  however,  Lord  Grey  would  be  glad  if  you  will 
specify  more  distinctly  what  is  the  particular  information  which  you 
are  anxious  to  procure. 

"  I  have,  &c., 

{Signed)        *<Hebham  Mebivale.*' 

On  specifying  very  distinctly  the  heads  of  informa- 
tion required,  and  suggesting  that  much  of  that  in- 
formation might  probably  be  contained  in  the  local 
Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes,  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  filed  at  the  Colonial  OiHce,  the 
editor  received  the  following  letter: — 

*'  Downing-street,  I4th  March,  1848. 

*'SiR, — I  have  laid  before  Earl  Grey  your  letter  of  the  4th 
instant,  and  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  in  reply,  that  on  applying 
to  the  Librarian  of  this  Office,  you  will  have  full  access  to  the  files 
of  Auckland  Newspapers. 

**  Lord  Grey  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  statistical  details 
which  are  annually  required  from  the  Governors  of  Colonies  have 
not  been  received  from  New  Zealand,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  its  having  been  impossible  for  the  Local  Government  in  the 
present  unsettled  and  progressive  state  of  the  Colony  to  supply  this 
information  with  that  accuracy  which  is  required  in  Official  Returns. 
Lord  Grey  can  therefore  only  supply  you  with  such  information  as 
may  be  derived  from  the  less  authentic  sources  of  the  Local  News- 
papers- 

"  I  have,  &c., 

{Signed)        **  Hebman  Mebivale." 

The  only  local  Newspapers,  however,  produced  by 
the  librarian  of  the  Colonial  Office,  on  applying  accord- 
ingly on  the  10th  of  August,  consisted  of  a  very  im» 
perfect  file  of  the  New  Zealander,*  between  November, 
1845,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  of  which  many 
numbers — ^in  one  place,  for  six  consecutive  weeks — 
were  missing;  of  two  odd  numbers  of  the  Sout/iem 
CrosSy*  26th  February  and  4th  March,  1848;  and  one 

*  Auckland  Newspapers. 
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odd  number  of  each  of  the  Wellington  newspapers, 
also  of  March,  1848. 

The  editor  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  more  recent  and  more  perfect  files  of  the 
local  newspapers,  as  well  as  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Gazettes,  He  has  also  gathered  all  the 
information  possible  from  the  reports  and  publications 
of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners: 
and  he  has  availed  himself,  for  a  description  of  the 
country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island,  of 
the  work  published  in  1843  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  na- 
turalist to  the  New  Zealand  Company.*  The  stock  of 
information  will  therefore  necessarily  appear  imperfect 
and  meagre,  when  compared  with  that  afforded  as  to 
the  Southern,  or  Company's  Settlements;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  above  reasons  will  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  contrast. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach  thus  describes  the  district  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  and  the  Town 
and  Harbour  themselves:— 

**  What  is  commonly  called  the  Thames  is  a  very  large  estuary  or 
gulf  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Zealand,  containing  several  har- 
bours, and  many  islands  of  various  dimensions,  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  two  rivers  of  considerable  size.  I  give  to  the  whole  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  although  the  natives  apply  this  name 
only  to  the  eastern  part,  which  receives  the  river  Waiho,  or  Thames, 
and  the  river  Fiako.  If  the  denomination  of  *  Thames'  is  to  be  re- 
tained, instead  of  the  well-sounding  native  name  of  Waiho,  tbis  part 
of  the  gulf  would  be  most  appropriately  called  the  ^  Frith  of  the 
Thames.' 

"  The  northern  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki  is  formed  by  Point 
Bodney ;  the  southern  headland  is  Cape  Golville  ;  the  distance  be- 
tween them  being  about  forty  miles.  Cape  Golville  is  the  extreme 
headland  of  a  long  promontory,  foiming  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Frith  of  the  Thames ;  throughout  its  length  runs  a  chain  of  wooded 
hills,  with  a  sharp  crest  and  steep  declivitous  sides,  which  are  washed 
by  the  sea  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast ;  but  on  the  latter 
the  rocky  line  is  interrupted  by  an  inlet,  which  forms  Waihao  or 
Coromandel  harbour :  at  the  back  of  the  harbour  the  hills  rise  into 
remarkable  pinnacled  and  pyamidical  summits. 

*  See  pages  50,  278. 
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"  To  the  southward  this  hilly  chain  continues  along  the  eastern 
coast :  at  the  foot  of  their  western  slope  runs  the  Waiho,  or  the  river 
Thames.  Here  the  chain  of  hills  assumes  the  name  of  the  Aroha 
(Love)  mountains,  and  borders  the  valley  of  the  Thames  to  theeast- 
wai-d,  shutting  it  from  the  sea.  Besides  the  Waiho,  another  river, 
the  Piako,  flows  in  this  Talley,  and  has  its  embouchure  dose  to 
that  of  the  former. 

"  Waihao  or  Goromandel  Harbour  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Cape 
Colville,  and  thirty-five  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  hillsi  which  on  the  eastward  rise  in  a  series  of  longitu- 
dinal ridges  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet.  To  the  eastward  and 
northward  a  stripe  of  alluvial  land  runs  at  the  base  of  the  hills ;  but 
otherwise  the  shores,  which  consist  of  a  sandstone  conglomerate  and 
trap,  are  so  hilly  that  they  render  all  communication  difficult  be- 
tween the  natives  who  live  in  the  different  small  bays  around  the 
shores.  The  shore  is  covered  with  verdure.  The  soil  on  the  lower 
hills  is  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  supplies  to  the  natives. 

"  Kauri  timber*  i^  abundant  on  the  hills  from  Cape  Colville  to 
Kati  Kati,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  about  37^  30'  S.  lat  Kati  Kad  is 
the  southernmost  boundary  of  this  tree  on  the  east  coast  of  New 
Zealand. 

"  Coromandel  Harbour  is  better  adapted  for  small  than  for  large 
vessels^  as,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  latter 
cannot  enter  far  enough  to  be  effectually  protected  from  the  outer 
swell,  although  there  is  good  holding-ground. 

'^  The  natives  who  live  in  Coromandel  Haibour  are  sub-divisions 
of  the  Nga-te-paoa.  The  whole  tribe  amounts  to  5000,  who  do  not 
all  live  in  Coromandel  Harbour,  portions  of  them  being  established 
at  the  entrance  into  the  river  Thames,  at  different  parts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Hauraki,  and  at  Mercury  Bay.  They  ha^^e  greatly  diminished  in 
number  in  consequence  of  their  late  wars. 

''  From  Coromandel  Harbour  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  Thames 
the  coast  is  rocky,  and  there  is  no  communication  between  Coro- 
mandel Hai'bour  and  the  valley  of  the  Thames  by  laud.  The  hills 
are  mostly  basaltic  or  amygdaloid,  and  many  fine  red  and  white  cor- 
nelians are  found  hereabouts. 

'*  Not  far  from  the  entrance  into  the  Thames  is  a  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  occupving  a  most  picturesque  position 
on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  mountains,  which  are  crowned  by  a  forest 
of  lofty  trees.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  which  is  joined  by  a  creek,  the 
Wawakaurunga,  bathes  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  buildings  are 
placed ;  a  fertile  alluvial  flat  spreads  along  its  left  shore,  on  which 
stands  a  large  native  fortification,  Eanerauga,  often  containing  nearly 
'-^000  inhabitants. 

**  There  is  no  harbour,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Waiho,  or  Frith 


*  Dammara  AustralU,  (see  page  365). 
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of  the  Thames,  and  large  vessels  cannot  approach,  as  a  mudbank 
stretches  out  between  the  Thames  and  the  Piako,  which  have  their 
embouchure  close  to  each  other :  there  is,  however,  a  channel  into 
the  Thames  with  a  minimum  depth  of  one  fathom  and  a  lialf  at  dead 
low  water ;  higher  up  the  depth  of  the  water  is  three  fathoms  to 
three  fathoms  and  a  half.  Small  vessels  have  gone  up  the  river 
nearly  fifty  miles,  and  large  boats  can  ascend  about  ninety  miles. 
A  channel  also  leads  into  the  Piako,  but  this  river  is  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  and  at  low  water  admits  boats  only. 

*^  The  land  on  which  the  kauri  pine  grows  is,  even  when  cleared, 
of  no  use  for  any  other  purposes,  both  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground  and  from  the  quality  of  the  soil.  But  at  some  distance  from 
the  entrance  into  the  Thames,  the  eastern  coast  hills,  which,  seen 
from  the  valley,  look  like  a  steep  artificial  embankment,  are  flat  on 
the  top,  and  slope  gradually  down  to  the  sea-coast  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty :  the  kauri  is  scarce  ;  and  the  forest  is  a  mixed  one,  in  which 
rata,  rimu,  totara,  and  hinau  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Such  land 
is  available,  if  cleared  of  the  forest ;  the  kauri  being  confined  to  a 
few  steep  hills  and  ravines  on  the  eastern  coast. 

**  The  valley  of  the  Thames  is  about  100  miles  long,  extending  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  inland  lake  of  Roturua,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  kahikatea  pine  grows 
to  great  perfection,  the  whole  valley  is  occupied  by  fern,  flax,  and 
manuka.  This  vegetation  is  interrupted  by  large  raupo  (typha) 
swamps,  which  increase  towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  where  the 
country  is  low  and  subject  to  inundations.  To  the  westward  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  is  bordered  by  hills  ;  but  these  are  only  de- 
fined and  separated  lower  down  towards  the  frith.  Higher  up,  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  may  be  said  to  be  united  with  that  of  the 
Waikato*  and  Waipa,  with  the  exception  of  some  distinct  hilly 
groups.  From  the  hilly  ridge  several  narrow  valleys  open  towards 
the  frith,  and  here  are  the  populous  native  settlements  of  Wakatiwai 
and  Waiko-kopu. 

**  Opposite  the  island  of  Waihelce  the  land  becomes  comparatively 
flat  and  low ;  the  coast  consists  of  soft  sandstone,  in  clifis  of  hori- 
zontal stratification ;  and  this  is  the  character  of  the  country  to* 
wards  Waitemata,  wheire  the  town  of  Auckland  is  situated.  In  pass- 
ing from  the  outlet  of  the  Thames  to  the  latter  place  the  aspect  of 
the  shores  is  highly  picturesque.  A  luxuriant  vegetation  covers 
them  to  the  water's  edge,  or  alternates  with  the  clearings  made  by 
the  natives.  As  we  approach  Auckland  several  regular  volcanic 
cones  rise  over  the  table-land  which  stretches  across  the  island  to 
the  harbour  of  Manukao.  We  pass  a  number  of  islands,  of  which 
that  of  Waiheke  is  overtopped  with  stately  kauri  pines  :  from  every 
crevice  of  the  rock  on  these  islands,  even  where  washed  by  the  salt 


See  page  42. 
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water,  the  glossy  green  of  various  shrubs  meet  our  eyes.  These 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  deep  straitSi  afford  a  succession  of  ever-changing 
scenery. 

<*  The  harbour  of  Waitemata  is  the  most  important  in  the  Gulf  of 
Hauraki.  It  lies  at  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and 
stretches  its  ramiAcatious  towards  the  harbours  of  Mauukao  and 
Kaipara.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  distant  from  Goroman* 
del  Harbour  forty  miles,  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Thames  forty- 
five  miles,  from  Point  Rodney  forty  mUes,  and  ftom  Cape  ColviUe 
forty.five  miles. 

"  The  latitude  of  the  flag-staff  in  the  military  barracks  at  Auckland 
is  30°  51'  27",  its  longitude  174°  45'  20"  E. 

"  The  northern  head  of  the  harbour  forms  a  peninsula  at  high- 
water.  Two  conical  hills  rise  here,  of  which  that  forming  the  north 
head,  Takapuna,  is  216  feet  high,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  consists 
of  a  hard  basaltic  rock ;  the  ot^er,  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  Taka- 
runga,  has  on  its  summit  a  crater,  partially  broken  in.  It  is  279  ft. 
high,  and  consists  of  black  and  reddish  vesicular  lava.  There  is 
now  a  flag-staff  erected  on  it.  The  navigable  entrance  into  the  har^ 
hour  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  as  it  is  narrowed  by  a 
reef,  the  outermost  point  of  which  is  marked  by  a  beacon,  and  is 
distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  a  curious  bastion-shiqped  sand- 
stone rock,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  southern  head.  Within 
the  heads  the  channel  widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile ;  it 
has  its  greatest  depth  on  the  northern  shore,  and  is  shallow  on  the 
southern,  on  which  the  town  of  Auckland  has  been  laid  out,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  south  head. 

"  The  depth  of  the  harbour  is  from,  six  to  nine,fathoms  in  the  mid 
channel,  and  three  and  three  and  a  half  at  the  sides.*  The  inlet 
contiou^B  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  sending  an  arm  to  the 
northward  towards  the  river  Kaipara,  and  another  to  the  southward 
towards  the  harbour  of  Manukao.  The  northern  arm  has  a  deep 
but  very  narrow  channel  near  the  northern  shore ;  but  shoals  and 
rocks  obstruct  the  passage  leading  towards  Manukao,  except  ibr 
large  boats,  which  can  go  up  for  several  miles  in  the  river-hke  inlet, 
and  between  its  upper  part  and  the  harbour  of  Manukao  there  is  a 
portage  of  one  mile  and  a  half. 

"  The  usual  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  in  Auckland  is  ten  feet ;  but 
they  are  influenced  by  the  easterly  winds,  which  sometimes  raise 
them  to  twelve  or  even  thirteen  feet :  the  time  of  high  water  at 
full  and  change  is  about  Oh.  45m. 

"  The  variation  of  the  compass  is  14°,  the  dip  of  the  needle 
01°  7'. 

'*'  At  low-water>  however,  mud-flats  stretch  out  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  dry  land,  thus  rendering  landing  inconvenient.^- 
Ed,  Handbook  for  N,Z, 
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^*  The  soutbem  shore,  or  that  on  which  Auckland  stands,  consists 
of  cliffs  of  a  soft  pepper-coloured  sandstone,  or  sandstone  conglome- 
rate, with  occasional  seams  of  lignite.  The  country  itself  is  slightly 
undulating,  and  forms  small  bays,  which  open  towards  the  harbour, 
and  are  partially  wooded  at  the  bottom.  The  rest  is  covered  with 
high  fern  and  manuka.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Auck- 
land there  is  no  wood,  but  opposite  to  it  a  small  stripe  of  kauri  and 
other  forest-trees  near  the  sea-shore  has  escaped  the  general  confla- 
gration by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  former  woods  has  evidently 
been  destroyed.  From  this  spot  the  town  is  provided  witli  timber 
and  firewood.  All  this  land  is  bad,  as  is  also  that  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour ;  but  the  soil  is  much  better  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Auckland,  and  thence  towards  Manukao,  and  to  the  east- 
ward, where  it  is  fit  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

"Auckland  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  water,  not  only  by  the 
small  water-runs  in  the  valleys,  but  also  by  springs,  from  which  it 
is  readily  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

"  Several  volcanic  cones  rise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  at  the  base  of  which  hard  scoriae  for  buildings  and  roads 
can  be  obtained,  and  which  are  easily  worked;  the  sandstone, 
though  soft,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  a  good  building 
material. 

"  A  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Auckland  there  is  a  small  bay  called 
Oraki ;  it  has  a  narrow  entrance,  and  forms  almost  a  natural  dock, 
and  could  easily  be  converted  into  one  by  means  of  sluices.  To 
this  place  the  few  natives  who  form  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  once 
large  tribe  of  the  Nga-te-whatua,  the  proprietors  of  Waitemata,  have 
lately  returned  from  Manukao ;  they  cultivate  the  land,  and  by  sup- 
plying firewood  and  provisions,  and  by  working  for  wages,  have 
made  themselves  very  useful  to  the  town. 

"  Still  farther  to  the  eastward,  another  inlet,  commonly  called  the 
TamaJd,  leads  towards  Manukao ;  and  here  is  the  shortest  portage 
into  the  latter  harbour,  it  being  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  At 
the  entrance  into  this  channel  is  a  bar,  with  six  feet  depth  at  low 
water,  but  inside  the  channel  deepens;  vessels  of  200  tons  have 
gone  up  for  some  distance,  and  large  barges  can  go  to  the  portage. 
The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Tamaki  is  excellent ;  that  on  the 
right  shore  is  claimed  by  the  Church  Missionary  catechist,  Fairbum, 
whose  possessions  extend  from  this  point  as  far  as  to  the  Wairoa 
river,  being  an  extent  of  about  ninety  square  miles.  A  great  deal 
of  lignite  is  found  on  the  Tamaki,  but  no  wood,  with  the  exception 
of  jungle. 

"  The  town  of  Auckland,  considering  the  short  time  it  has  existed, 
has  made  considerableprogress.  Its  population,  which  amounts  to  more 
than  2000,  has  been  drawn  together  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  A  Bank 
has  been  formed,  fine  barracks  have  been  built  of  scoriae;  and  were 
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it  not  for  a  general  spirit  of  over-speoulation  in  land,  \rithoiit  any 
attempt  to  explore  the  home  resources  of  the  island,  there  would  be 
every  ground  for  hoping  that  the  place  would  gradually  and  steadily 
rise  into  importance.*  The  thing  that  chiefly  recommends  the 
situation  of  this  place  for  the  central  town  of  the  northern  island  is 
its  easy  communication  with  the  coast,  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
southward.  An  inland  communication  through  Eaipara  with  the 
Bay  of  Islands  can  be  effected  in  five  days,  even  with  the  present 
insufficient  means  of  communication.  With  the  western  coast,  and 
with  the  interior,  o^er  Manukao  and  the  river  Waikato,  nothing  in- 
terrupts the  water-communication  but  two  small  portages ;  and  even 
with  Cook's  Strait  relations  can  be  easily  established,  either  by  the 
river  Thames,  or  the  Waikato  and  Waipa,  and  the  river  Wanganui. 

*^  The  coast*trade,  particularly,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
the  nature  of  the  country  will  cause  its  colonization  at  many  different 
points  at  once :  and  already  a  great  number  of  small  coasting  vessels 
communicate  with  Auckland. 

'*  The  Thames  and  the  Piako  form  an  extensive  agricultural  valley, 
and  as  their  natural  harbour,  Waitemata  is  preferable  to  Coromandel 
Harbour. 

« In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  question  bat 
that  the  place  has  been  very  judiciously  chosen  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  as  commanding  a  great  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, great  facility  of  communication  with  the  coast  and  the 
interior  of  the  northern  island,  and  as  being  a  central  point  for  the 
most  powerful  native  tribes,  the  Nga-pui  to  the  northward,  the 
Waikato  to  the  southward,  and  the  Nga-te-hauwa  to  the  eastward, 
separating  them  in  a  military  point  of  view,  but  uniting  them  for 
the  purposes  of  civilization  and  commerce. 

*'  The  Gulf  of  Hauraki  contains  a  number  of  islands,  of  which 
Aotea,  or  the  Great  Barrier,  at  the  entrance  into  the  gulf,  and 
Waiheke  opposite  to  the  entrance  into  Waitemata  harbour,  are  the 
most  important.  The  former  is  nearly  eighty  miles  in  circumference, 
contains  much  kauri-forest,  and  possesses  an  excellent  harbour  at 
its  north-western  extremity ;  it  is  called  the  Great  Barrier  Barbour, 
and  has  only  lately  been  discovered* 

"  From  the  Great  Barrier  I  obtained  specimens  of  a  copper  ore  in 
a  matrix  of  a  decomposed  micaceous  slate.  Some  of  the  specimens 
contained  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  rest  was  sulphur, 
iron,  and  silica.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  and  position  of 
the  vein  in  which  it  occurs ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
rock,  I  do  not  think  it  improbable  that  a  mine  of  some  importance 
will  be  found. 

*  This  is  a  description  of  Auckland  in  1842.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  since  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  large  gorem- 
ment  expenditure. 
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<'  Waiheke  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circmnference.  It  has  a  har- 
bour for  small  vessels,  and  there  is  an  anchorage  for  larger  ones  in 
the  channel  which  separates  the  island  from  the  main.  It  consists 
mostly  of  a  yellow  argillaceous  rock  and  basalt ;  it  is  wooded  and 
hilly,  and  contains  kauri,  but  has  also  many  sheltered  and  cultivable 
valleys. 

"  Both  islands  are  claimed  by  Europeans,  the  latter  by  nearly 
half-a-dozen  different  parties.  Barrier  Island  is  the  property  of  a 
merchant  in  Sydney,  and  some  Europeans  live  there.  In  Waiheke 
there  are  some  natives,  and  also  a  European  family.* 

"  Bangitoto  is  another  remarkable  island : — between  it  and  the 
mainland  is  the  best  channel  into  Waiteraata.  It  is  a  cone,  rising 
slowly  from  the  sea,  and  has  on  its  summit  three  cones.  Bangitoto 
is  an  immense  heap  of  scoriae,  which,  in  Iwrge  hard  masses,  sur- 
round it  at  its  base  and  the  greater  part  of  its  height ;  and  it  is  only 
on  the  top  that  a  few  bushes  have  taken  root.  In  the  middle  coue 
is  a  very  perfect  crater,  about  150  feet  deep.  The  highest  point  of 
the  island  rises  to  020  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  There  are  other  harbours  between  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki  and  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  in  all  of  which  Europeans  are  settled,  but  very  few 
natives.  It  would  be  tedious  to  do  more  than  briefly  mention 
them. 

*'  I.  The  harbour  of  Mahurangi  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Waitemata.  It  is  of  easy  access,  the  depth  of  water  is 
sufficient  for  every  description  of  vessels,  and  there  is  secure 
anchorage.  It  has  a  southern  and  a  nortliem  passage,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  best,  and  has  from  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms  water.  A 
division  of  the  surveying  department  was  sent  there,  to  lay  out  a 
town ;  but  the  place,  though  possessed  of  some  timber,  has  no  par- 
ticular advantage  for  a  township. 

**  2.  Matakana,  a  small  harbour,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Ma- 
hurangi. It  has  two  fathoms  water  at  the  entrance,  with  some 
kauri-timber  on  its  shores :  several  Europeuis  live  there. 

"  3.  Wangari,  an  extensive  and  sheltered  harbour.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  much  kauri-forest. 

"4.  Putukaka. 

**6.  Wangamuma. 

**  6.  Wangamru.  In  this  harbour  H.  M.  S.  Buffalo  onco  took 
in  a  large  cargo  of  spars.*' 

In  the  course  of  a  journey  from  Auckland  to  Lake 
Taupo,  begun  in  March,  1841,  Dr.  Dieffenbach  proceeds 
to  observe: — 


-  *  This  island  is  said  to  have  been  once  purchased  by  the  agent 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company  of  1835.    (See  p.  53.) 
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• 
"  The  country  between  Waitemata  and  Manukao  is  not  onlj 
Lighly  interesting  to  the  geologist,  bnt  also  very  promising  to  the 
agriculturist.  A  number  of  cones  rise  aboYe  the  even  table-lajid, 
"Which  is  intersected  by  moderate  valleys.  All  these  cones  are  ex- 
tinct volcanoes." 

He  describes  some  of  them  as  having  an  elevation  of 
500  feet.     Their  bases  are — 

^<  strewed  over  with  large  masses  of  black  and  cellular  scoriae,  often 
forming  ridges,  or  heaped  up  by  the  former  native  inhabitants  into 
mounds,  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  light  black  soil  between. 
Near  the  summits,  these  scoriae  are  more  friable  and  of  a  reddish 
colour.     ♦     ♦      ♦ 

"  As  the  soil  between  the  boulders  is  very  fertile,  it  may  be 
expected  that,  at  no  far  distant  time,  the  flanks  of  these  cones  will 
again  form  sheltered  and  productive  gardens,  as  a  large  quantity  of 
scorisB  will  be  consumed  in  the  construction  of  roads,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  particularly  adapted. 

"  The  similarity  of  these  craters  with  those  of  the  Anvergne,  and 
especially  the  similarity  of  their  igneous  products  with  those  of  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  that  place,  is  striking. 

**  The  distance  across  the  country  from  Auckland  to  the  head  of 
Manukao  Harbour  is  about  seven  miles;  the  land  slopes  gently 
towards  the  latter,  and  is  covered  with  grass,  flax,  or  the  beautiful 
Veronica  speciosa,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  covered  with 
its  lilac  flowers,  filling  the  air  with  their  perfbme.  Where  this 
shrub  grows  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  richest  soil. 

**  Between  Auckland  and  Manukao  there  is  no  wood,  excepting 
that  where  the  plain  is  intersected  by  valleys  a  few  shrubs  grow. 
At  the  head  of  Manukao  are  some  native  huts,  called  Onehunga, 
occasionally  inhabited  by  a  few  people  of  the  Waikato  tribe,  who 
have  abundant  crops  on  their  neighbouring  cultivations,  especially 
of  maize. 

"  The  harbour  of  Manukao,  an  inlet  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
eight  broad,  sends  an  arm  towards  the  Tamaki  in  the  Hsuraki  Gulf.* 
Between  these  points,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the  shortest 
portage  connecting  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  The  upper 
part  of  Manukao  harbour  is  shallow,  but  there  is  a  navigable  channel 
for  small  craft  nearly  to  its  head.  Part  of  the  shore  at  the  head  is 
strewed  over  with  hard  basaltic  lava .  and  cellular  scorisD,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  point  out,  in  a  cone  on  the  southern  shore,  the  source 
of  this  volcanic  produce.  The  northern  shore  is  cliffy,  and  con- 
sists of  stratified  greyish  sandstone,  or  sandstone  conglomerate. 
The  stratifications  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  cnrTilinear.  The 
cliffs  are  wooded  with  various  trees.     But  this  vegetation  is  merely 

♦  See  p,  345, 
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confined  to  the  coast,  as  the  land  which  extends  from  the  north 
shore  of  Mannkao  is  not  covered  with  anything  of  higher  growth 
than  fern,  rushes,  Leptospermum,  Draceena,  and  a  few  Orchidace®. 
This  land  consists  of  low  hills,  the  upper  soil  of  which  is  a  stiff 
clay ;  the  whole  has  formerly  heen  covered  with  kauri-forest,  as  is 
proved  hy  the  gum  or  resin,  of  which  pieces  are  everywhere  found. 
This  tree  grows  now  only  near  the  heads  of  Manukao  Harhour,  and 
on  the  hills  which  extend  along  the  sea-shore  from  Kaipara  to 
Manukao.  Mere^the  kauri,  as  in  other  places,  is  associated  with 
other  pines.  Several  creeks,  capahle  of  turning  mills,  flow  into  the 
harbour. 

"  The  north  head  of  Manukao  is  formed  by  three  rugged  conical 
hills ;  inside  the  outer  head  the  coast  presents  a  bold  rocky  preci- 
pice, alternating  with  small  secluded  bays  ;  but  a  vigorous  vegeta- 
.tion  covers  them  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  kauri-trees  have  grown  in 
places  where  the  precipice  is  inaccessible  on  account  of  its  rapid 
declivity.  About  three  miles  from  the  outer  headland,  the  coast 
sweeps  at  a  right  angle  round  a  cliffy  inner  headland,  thus  forming 
a  neck  of  land  about  three  ipiles  long  and  as  many  broad.  Round 
this  inner  headland,  close  in-shore,  is  the  best  anchorage  in  the 
harbour,  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds.  A 
swell,  which  would  be  liable  to  set  in  from  the  harbour  itself,  is 
broken  by  a  long  sandbank  occupying  the  centre  of  the  basin.  This 
place  is  called  Karanga-hawe,  and  is  part  of  the  land  claimed  by  the 
Manukao  New  Zealand  Company. 

**  The  southern  shore  of  the  harbour  consists  of  undulating  and 
fertile  land,  which  extends  from  Onehunga  towards  the  Waikato. 
There  is  a  second  channel  on  that  side  of  the  harbour;  and  a 
channel  for  boats  extends  towards  an  arm  of  the  Waikato  river — the 
Awaroa — ^with  a  very  easy  portage  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 

**  The  south  head  is  a  remai'kable  steep  hill  of  white  movable 
sand,  heaped  up  by  north-westerly  gales ;  the  northern  head,  how- 
ever, is  a  black  conglomerate  of  a  nigged  shape. 

**  Although  the  harbour  of  Manukao  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance, 
there  is  a  deep  and  free  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  close 
to  the  northern  head.  Once  between  the  heads,  the  channel  is  deep 
and  free  from  danger. 

"  The  tide  is  full  two  hours  and  three-quarters  later  in  Manukao 
than  at  Waitemata,  and  rises  to  ten  feet  and  a  half. 

"  Mannkao  is  a.  place  of  some  importance,  from  its  near  neigh- 
bourhood to  Auckland,  and  the  facility  of  communication  with  that 
town  and  the  river  Waikato.  The  best  anchorage,  and  all  the 
timber,  and,  moreover,  a  very  good  situation  for  a  town,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  northern  shore ;  but  all  the  good  land  is  on  the 
southern.  To  connect  the  two  sides  by  a  road  will  be  difficult  and 
expensive. 
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The  great  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  on  this  coast 
causes  Manukao  to  be,  in  one  respect^  not  nearly  so 
important  as  it  would  seem.  It  is  impossible  to  beat 
out  of  the  harbour  against  a  strong  westerly  wind,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  sea  raised  on  the  banks  at  and 
outside  the  entrance.  Consequently  all  egress  for 
vessels  is  frequently  closed  for  several  weeks  without 
interruption. 

There  are  two  or  three  considerable  native  villages 
on  the  shores  of  Manukao  harbour. 

"The  distance  from  Manukao  to  the  Waikato,**  continues  Dr. 
Dieffenbach,  "  is  thirty  miles,  and  the  coast,  which  consists  of  a 
broad  and  hard  sandy  beach,  with  soft  sandstone  cliffs  of  a  moderate 
height,  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  There  is  only  one  spot  which 
is  impassable  at  high  water.  The  whole  district  between  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  Awaroa  (great  river),  which  branches  off  from  the 
Waikato  to  the  north,  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  called  Tauroa. 
The  soil  is  very  light,  and  in  some  places  sandy,  but  the  kumera,  of 
which  there  are  many  plantations,  thrives  very  well  in  it.  About 
ten  miles  from  the  north  head  of  the  river  Waikato  sand  has  been 
carried  by  the  winds  a  long  distance  inland,  and  is  mixed  with  a 
great  quantity  of  pumicestone,  which  is  often  so  firmly  imbedded  in 
it  as  to  form  a  pavement.  This  pumicestone,  and  occasionally 
pieces  of  black  obsidian,  are  brought  down  the  Waikato  river  from 
the  volcanic  group  of  the  Tongariro,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  from  which  the  Waikato  takes  its  rise. 

"  The  left  shore  of  the  Wukato  consists,  for  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea,  of  shifting  sand ;  the  right  shore  is  hilly,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  is  the  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Maraenui,  established  two  years  ago. 

**  The  outlet  of  the  Waikato  does  not  form  a  bay,  but  is  a  narrow 
channel,  where,  at  low  water,  only  vessels  of  about  thirty  tons  can 
enter.  But  Inside  the  headlands  the  Waikato  is  a  stately  stream, 
and  when  the  tide  has  increased  its  depth  'it  is  navigable  even  fbr 
larger  vessels  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Waipa,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  sixty  miles  farther. 

"Near  the  mission-station  are  several  native  pas,  numerously 
inhabited,  but  only  during  certain  seasons,  as  the  natives  generally 
live  in  their  plantations  higher  up,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
About  2500  were  present  at  a  meeting  which  took  place  the  day 
after  my  arrival." 

Southward  of  the  Waikato's  mouth,  and  between  the 
left  bank  of  that  river  and  the  coast,  the  hills— 
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"are  steep  on  both  sides,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast:  'which 
consists  partly  of  cliffs  and  partly  of  steep  slopes ;  and  the  formation 
is  a  solid  white  sandstone,  composed  of  comminuted  shells  and 
grains  of  quartz,  and  often  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet/' 

Further  on,  the  coast-hills  consist  of  yellow  argil- 
laceous slate;  and  in  many  places  laminar  basalt,  and 
also  compact  basaltic  rock,  may  be  observed.  Buttresses 
of  the  main  chain  of  hills  run  off  towards  the  sea-coast, 
forming  narrow  valleys.  Further  still,  sandstone  cliffs 
draw  close  to  the  sea.  Then  the  hilly  coast-land  as- 
sumes the  character  of  plateaux  and  basins,  owing 
their  origin  to  trap  formation,  and  covered  with  vege- 
tation. The  sandy  downs  of  the  coast  shelter  these 
places;  the  soil  is  a  light  fertile  mould.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  land  continues  unchanged  until  you  reach 
the  harbour  of  "Waingaroa. 

"The  northern  shore  of  Waingaroa  Harbour  consists  of  Tery 
picturesque  limestone  cliffs,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  corroded 
by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  half  concealed  by  the  overhanging 
verdure.  The  limestone  is  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  coarse 
grained,  and  contains  fossils.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour  there  is 
a  large  district  consisting  of  a  bluish  clay,  without,  however,  any 
organic  remains.  The  southern  shore  is  formed  mostly  of  a  soft 
ferruginous  sandstone.  At  an  arm  of  the  harbour,  which  here 
extends  for  some  distance  inland,  basaltic  rock  is  seen,  containing 
small  grains  of  olivin.  Woody  Head,  or  Karaoe,  which  forms  the 
southern  headland  of  Waingaroa  Harbour,  appears  to  consist 
entirely  of  this  formation.  It  rises  about  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

"  In  Waingaroa  there  are  about  1200  natives,  belonging  to  the 
Waikato  tribe.  They  are  mostly  Christians,  and  on  the  southern 
shore  is  a  missionary  establishment  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
Society. 

"  The  harbour  of  Waingaroa  is  a  long  inlet,  with  a  bar  at  the 
entrance ;  it  has,  however,  a  channel  of  twelve  feet  at  low  water, 
and  admits  smaller:  craft,  which  find  shelter  in  several  bays  on  the 
northern  shore.  Off  the  southern  and  northern  head  of  the  harbour 
are  spits  of  sand,  and  the  navigable  channel  is  equidistant  from  both 
heads.  The  tide  rises  ten  feet,  and  at  full  and  change  it  is  high 
water  at  ten  o'clock. 

"Two  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  harbour,  of  which  the 
smaller  one  comes  from  the  northward,  and  is  called  Waingaroa. 
The  larger  one  comes  from  the  eastwai'd,  and  is  called  Wai-te-Tuna : 
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it  has  a  cliannel  for  boaU ;  and  from  the  imint  at  which,  on  account 
of  falls,  it  becomes  impassable  for  boats  or  canoes,  an  easy  walk  of 
four  hours  leads  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Waipa. 

"  The  coast-hills  between  Waikato  and  Waingaroa,  already 
described,  separate  the  waters  of  the  Waipa  and  those  which  rise  in 
the  hills  and  run  to  the  west  coast.  These  hills  have  an  easy  slope, 
both  towards  the  plains  of  the  Waipa  and  towards  the  sea-coast. 
They  are  lowest  at  the  Wai-te-Tuna,  where  the  common  native  road 
is,  and  here  a  communication  with  the  interior  is  most  easily 
established.  Thus  the  harbour  of  Waingaroa  offers  many  advantages 
for  a  settlement,  especially  as  the  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is 
most  excellent,  both  forest  and  agricultural.  Nevertheless  the 
purchases  of  the  Europeans  have  not  been  so  extensive  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  island. 

"The  missionaries  have  a  bridle-road,  cut  by  the  natives,  for 
about  six  miles  towards  the  harbour  of  Aotea,  leading  along  the 
wooded  crest  of  the  hills. 

"  Aotea  is  a  long  and  shallow  estuary,  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
but  has  several  times  been  entered  by  a  schooner  of  sixteen  tons 
burden.  In  Aotea  the  limestone  again  appears  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  which  bound  the  harbour.  On  the  northern  shore  is  a 
Wesleyan  mission-station,  and  the  native  population  amounts  to 
1200. 

**  On  the  southern  shore  may  be  traced  some  thick  beds  of  lignite 
under  cliffs  of  a  soft  ferruginous  sandstone. 

"  From  Aotea  it  is  a  two  hours'  walk  to  Kawia.  Another  good 
road  leads  round  by  the  beach,  which  is  here  bounded  by  hills  of 
drift-sand.  At  a  little  distance  behind  them  the  land  is  flat  and 
good,  and  there  are  many  flourishing  native  plantations  stocked 
with  the  common  vegetables. 

"The  harbour  of  Kawia  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  northern  island.  It  has  a  clear  entrance  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  with  two  fathoms  at  dead  low-water 
spring-tides.  The  tide  rises  twelve  feet,  and  at  full  and  change  it 
is  high  water  at  eight  o'clock.  The  best  anchorage  is  along  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  depth  varies  from  five  to  eight  fathoms. 
The  harbour  forms  an  irregular  basin,  and  is  joined  by  two  rivers, 
which  descend  from  the  coast  range,  and  admit  boats ;  the  one  to 
the  north  is  the  Awaroa,  which  receives  a  tributary,  the  Kauri 
river,  so  named  from  a  few  kauri-trees  which  grow  here,  and  are 
strictly  "tapu:"  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  road  leads 
over  the  hills  into  the  plains  of  the  Waipa;  the  river  to  the  south  is 
the  Wai  Arekeke,  and  here  another  road  leads  into  the  W^ipa 
district,  more  circuitous,  but  less  hilly. 

"  The  principal  geological  feature  of  the  estuary  of  Kawia  is  an 
extensive  calcareous  formation,  which  can  be  examined  on  the  left 
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shore  of  tlie  Awaroa  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
limestone  is  of  the  same  description  as  that  in  Waingai'oa,  and 
contains  the  same  fossils,  with  tlie  addition  of  great  numbers  of  a 
large  Ostrea,  often  a  foot  in  length. 

"  The  principal  settlement  of  the  Waikato  tribes,  who  are  now  in 
possession  of  this  part  of  the  island,  is  near  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
station  on  the  sou^  shore.  They  are  about  1500  in  number,  and 
of  late  most  of  them  have  become  Ghiistians.  There  are  about 
forty  Europeans  settled  on  the  northern  shore,  who  ha^e  lived  here 
for  several  years  past. 

"  From  this  being  almost  the  best  harbour  on  the  western  coast, 
and  the  only  one  of  consequence  between  Manukao  and  Fort 
Nicholson,  from  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive  and  fertile 
Waipa  plains,  a  town  might  be  established  here  with  every  prospect 
of  immediate  success.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kawia  is  claimed  by  Europeans. 

**  On  the  20th  we  went  in  a  canoe  to  Opai'au,  a  small  river  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  the  Awaroa.  Its  banks  are  of  moderate 
height :  the  soil  is  a  good  loamy  earth,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  fern  and  flax* 

"  The  next  day  our  road  led  us  up  the  hills,  which  ascend  gently 
from  the  sea.  We  kept  along  the  ridges,  and  had  to  pass  several 
ravines  and  narrow  valleys.  The  formation  of  the  hills  is  volcanic : 
they  consisted  of  a  solid  basaltic  matrix,  with  numerous  pentagonal 
columns  of  augite.  Many  parts  of  these  hUls  are  covered  only  with 
fern ;  others,  especially  in  the  ravines,  are  still  clothed  with  forest, 
which  seems  to  have  formerly  covered  the  whole* 

"  On  the  23rd  we  continued  to  ascend  the  hilly  and  wooded  ridge 
which  separates  the  Waipa  from  the  sea-coast*  From  an  open  spot 
I  had  a  view  of  Kawia  and  Aotea.  Albatross  Point  bore  S.  55°  W. ; 
the  south  head  of  Kawia  S.  b(P  W. ;  Maunga-Tautari,  a  volcanic 
#ige  in  the  interior,  N.  65®  £.  Higher  up  the  hills  become  very 
rocky  and  steep :  the  formation  of  basaltic  and  augitic  rock  con« 
tinues.  In  some  places  the  hills  are  only  covered  with  scanty  and 
stunted  trees.  When  we  reached  the  top  an  extensive  view  opened 
before  us :  the  broad  and  open  valley  of  the  Waipa  stretched  out 
towards  the  north-east,  and  was  bounded  to  the  east  by  distant  hills. 
To  the  south-west  the  eye  reached  to  the  hilly  chain  of  Bangitoto, 
near  Mokau,  on  the  western  coast,  which  bore  S.  20°  W.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Waipa  rose  an  isolated  conical  hill,  Maunga-Kaua» 
whilst  here  and  there  a  small  part  of  the  Waipa  river  itself  was 
visible.  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  country  inland  of  Waingaroa  and 
Aotea  Harbours;  and  I  observed  that  everywhere  the  coast-hills 
descended  gradually  towards  the  interior,  and  that  all  these  hills 
were  covered  with  forest.    Only  some  small  spots  of  the  valley  of 
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the  mountain  group  of  Tongariro  and  Ruapebu,  the 
reader  must  turn  to  Dr.  Dieffenbach^s  book.*  It  would 
be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  describe  at  length 
a  district  of  country  which,  however  attractive  to  the 
tourist  and  naturalist,  on  account  of  its  hot  springs  and 
other  volcanic  features,  is  too  distant  from  the  coast, 
and  too  deficient  in  soil  of  the  most  fertile  nature,  to 
be  available  for  gome  time  for  settlement.  We  may, 
however,  with  that  author — 

**  east  a  retrospective  glance  oyer  the  country  traversed,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Waikato  to  the  herders  of  the  Tanpo  lake.  Of  this  the 
▼alley  of  the  Waipa  forms  the  most  important  part.  This  yalley  is 
hounded  to  the  westward  hy  a  range  of  coast-hills,  to  the  eastward 
hy  the  range  of  Maunga-Xautari.  It  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  thirty  miles,  is  even  and  flat  in  its  lower  part,  especially  up 
to  the  point  at  which  the  river  Waipa  joins  the  Waikato :  higher  up 
the  country  is  broken  and  undulating,  covered  with  a  vegetation  of 
fern  and  coarse  grass,  alternating  with  groves  of  the  kahikatea-pine. 
The  lower  part  rivals  in  fertility  the  best  districts  in  the  island,  the 
valley  being  a  volcanic  table-laud  with  much  alluvium.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  sheltered  from  the  gales  which  are  so  prevalent 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  would,  therefore,  be  particularly 
adapted  for  grain,  tobacco,  safflower,  and  hops.  It  must,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  sheltered  region  in  the  whole  coimtry ;  and  if 
the  vine  and  mulberry  will  grow  anywhere  in  New  Zealand,  it  must 
be  here*  Higher  up  the  vtdley,  and  between  the  Bangitoto  moun- 
tains and  Taupo,  the  country  will  be  available,  when  the  increasing 
population  creates  a  demand  for  laud.  Even  where  the  country  is 
pnmiceous,  it  is  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  which  I  feel  convinced 
would  be  eaten  by  cattle,  and  better  sorts  of  grasses  would  soon^  by 
a  little  exertion,  he  spread  over  the  surface.  The  soil  near  the 
watercourses,  and  in  the  little  valleys,  is  excellent,  and  would  pro- 
duce everything  needed  for  home  consumption. 

"  The  peculiar  recommendation  of  the  Waipa  valley  is  its  easy 
communication  with  the  sea,  as  the  river  is  navigable  for  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Waikato.  Of  the  harbours  on  the  west 
coast  Waingaroa  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  access  from  this  valley, 
as  there  the  coast-hills  are  lowest ;  but  Eawia  has  a  finer  harbour, 
and  nature  has  pointed  out  that  place  as  a  most  advantageous  site 
for  a  township.    It  must,  moreover,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  valley 

*  Vol.  1,  chapters  xxiii.  to  xxvi.  See,  also,  Bidwell's  Rambles  in 
New  Zealand.  London,  1842 ;.  and  Wakefield's  Adventure  in  New 
Zealand,  Vol.  2. 
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of  the  Woipa  has  an  almost  uninterrupted  water-communication 
with  Waitemata,  or  Auckland. 

"  The  natives  who  inliabit  the  Waipa  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Waikato,  and  live  in  small  but  well -peopled  villages. 

"  A  great  part  of  this  country  is  not  yet  sold,  but  the  chiefs  have 
made  numerous  applications  to  Her  Majesty's  government  on  the 
subject. 

"  The  Waikato  river,  although  a  considerable  and  deep  stream 
after  it  issues  from  Lake  Taupo,  and  towards  its  outlet  after  its 
junction  with  the  Waipft)  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  Waipa,  as 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  with  canoes  or  boats, 
if  not  actually  interrupted,  is  yet  rendered  difficult  by  rapids,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  bad  above  Maunga-Tautari,  being 
composed  of  a  pumiceous  or  tufaceous  gravel." 

Dr.  Dieffenbach  also  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  the  chain  of  lakes  already  referred  to  at  page  42,  of 
the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  country  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  numerous  native  inhabitants  on 
their  banks,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  Lake  Taupo,  and 
travelled  from  its  N.E.  corner  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty, 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  the  Manawatu  and  Rangitikei  rivers 
to  have  their  sources  in  the  Tongariro  group.  The 
Manawatu  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ruahine  range; 
and  the  Rangitikei  on  the  W.  side  of  the  same  range, 
or  of  a  northern  branch  of  it»  called  Kai  Manawa. 

We  may  again,  however,  advantageously  quote  our 
author,  where  he  emerges  from— 

"  the  forest  covering  the  hills  which  run  along  the  east  coast, 
and  which  separate  the  interior  and  comparatively  open  table-land 
from  the  sea."  ♦  *  *  <«  Towards  noon,  we  emerged  into  open 
land.*'  *  *  *  "  A.  splendid  and  most  extensive  prospect  here 
burst  upon  our  view :  the  range  of  hills  which  we  had  passed  sloped 
gradually  towards  the  east  coast,  spreading  out  into  flat  land  near 
the  sea-shore.  Before  us  was  the  Bay  of  Plenty :  to  judge  from  its 
present  appearance,  it  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  prophetically 
so  called  by  Captain  Cook.  To  the  northward  the  whole  coast-line 
towards  Witianga,  or  Mercury  Bay,  presented  itself,  at  which  place 
the  const-hills  resumed  bolder  forms ;  the  Mercury  Islands  alno  were 
visible :  to  the  eastward  was  the  island  of  Tuhna,  or  Mayor's  Island, 
and  several  smaller  rocky  islets.  More  to  the  southward  was  Puhia  i- 
Wakari,  or  White  Island,  emitting  from  time  to  time  volumes  of 
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wliite  smoke ;  and  to  the  southward  our  eyes  followed  part  of  the 
coast,  which  retained  its  smooth  outlines. 

"  Before  we  arrived  at  the  perfectly  even  land  nearest  the  coast, 
we  passed  several  swampy  valleys  of  small  extent,  formed  hy  the 
ramifications  of  the  hills ;  and  at  last  we  followed  the  narrow  crest  of 
one  of  these  ramifications  down  to  the  plain.  The  vegetation  every- 
where indicated  the  richest  soil,  and  the  most  prominent  plants  were 
fern,  flax,  and  veronica.  Towards  sunset,  after  a  very  ficitiguing 
journey»  we  approached  the  homely-looking  buildings  of  the  Church 
Mission-station,  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  a  planted  shrubbery 
of  acacias,  rioinus,  and  peaches,  which  was  almost  the  only  vegeta* 
tion  in  the  shape  of  trees  which  we  saw,  as  for  miles  arouud  the 
station  there  is  no  wood. 

"  The  hills  which  I  passed  from  Boto-raa*  to  Tauranga  are 
tufaceoiis ;  they  are  of  moderate  height  and  undulating,  and,  although 
their  surface  is  wooded,  thfr  depth  of  the  vegetable  soil  and  the 
tufaceous  substratum  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  whole 
coast  district,  down  to  and  even  beyond  Hawke's  Bay,  will  in  future 
times  form  a  very  rich  country ;  and  that  the  natural  outlet  of  its 
produce,  from  its  easy  communication  with  the  valley  of  the  Waiho, 
or  Thames,  will  be  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki. 

"  Tauranga  has  only  been  visited  by  small  vessels  of  about  two 
hundred  tons.  Although  over  the  bar  there  are  four  fathoms  water, 
the  channel  is  very  narrow,  not  being  more  than  one  Imndred  yards 
in  breadth ;  and  from  its  bending  at  a  sharp  angle,  large  craft  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  entering  it.  Ita  southern  headland  is  formed 
by  a  solitary  conical  hill,  Maunga-nni,  of  about  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  which  is  connected  by  low  land  with  the  main.  It  consists 
of  basaltic  lava,  large  blocks  of  which  lie  on  the  sides  and  are 
strewed  around  its  base.  The  northern  head  of  Tauranga  spreads 
out  into  low  and  level  land;  and  some  islands  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  of  the  same  structure  and  configuration  as  the 
mainland,  are  separated  from  it  by  broad  channels  of  the  sea. 
Although  at  present  the  principal  anchorage  for  vessels  is  in  the 
inner  harbour,  not  far  from  the  mission-station,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  islands  just  mentioned  might  offer  safe  places  for 
anchoring,  even  for  larger  vessels. 

"  The  coast  at  Tauranga  and  on  those  islands  is  from  forty  to 
eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  cliffs  thus  formed 
the  geological  formation  is  a  yellow  loam,  surmounted  in  many 
places  by  beds  of  peat,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  undecayed 
wood,  and  averaging  between  four  and  six  feet  in  breadth:  the 
upper  layer  is  a  yellowish  earth,  or  decayed  pumiceous  matter.  The 
lignite,  occurring  in  large  quantities,  must  be  of  great  importance 
to  Tauranga,  as  there  is  no  other  fuel  for  several  miles  around. 

*  The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  lakes,  next  after  Taupo. 
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Dr.  Dieffenbach  says  that  Pubia-i-Wakari,  or  White 
Island^ 

^<  is  a  low  island,  still  iu  Yoloanic  activity,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  sulphur.  Already  several  cargoes  of  this  mineral  have 
been  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has  been  sold  for  8/.  per  ton. 
The  sulphur  is  very  pure,  containing  90  per  cent." 

Tbe  natives  inbabiting  tbe  sbores  of  tbe  Bay  of 
Plenty  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  two  tribes, 
which  are  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  or  with 
the  natives  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  lakes.  There 
are  Church  of  England  mission-stations  at  Eotorua, 
Tauranga,  and  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  Hicks's  Bay,  at  the  East  Cape,  Poverty  Bay, 
and  Ilawke's  Bay.  The  native  population  is  very 
great  all  along  that  coast,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Hauriri,  (see  page  89.)  ♦There  are  several  roadsteads, 
and  harbours  for  small  craft,  along  the  same  coast;  but 
there  is  no  harbour  available  for  large  vessels  in  all 
weathers,  between  Mercury  Bay  and  Wellington. 

"  Little  of  the  land  at  Tauranga  has  been  sold,  with  the  exception 
of  one  piece  to  the  Church  missionaries,  which  is  called  Te  Papa 
(the  flat).  The  natives  are  not  inclined  to  sell  any  land,  and  their 
number  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  them  to  occupy  and  cultivate 
their  beautiful  district  themselves,  if  a  durable  peace  were  established 
among  the  different  tribes/' 

The  range  of  coast-hills  already  described,  at  page 
342,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Waiho,  or  Thames, 
from  the  east  coast.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  says  he  found 
the  ascent  very  gradual.    He  continues : — 

"  I  found  that  these  coast-hills  were  comparatively  flat  on  the 
top,  while  on  their  western  slope,  where  they  bound  the  valley  of 
the  Waiho,  they  terminated  abruptly,  like  an  artificial  embankment 
of  tbe  table-land  of  the  Thames.  Before  we  descended  Into  the 
valley  we  followed  for  awhile  a  rivulet  about  thirty  yards  in  breadth, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  coast-hills,  and  then  falls  over  their 
almost  perpendicular  western  slope  from  a  height  of  at  least  eight 
hundred  feet,  forming  a  magnificent  cascade. 

"  The  Maunga-Tautari  bore  S.  35°  W.  from  this  point. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  banks  of  the  Waiho,  which  flows  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  hills  in  a  S.E.  to  N.W.  course ; 
and  crossed  it  to  its  left  shore,  its  depth  bein^  about  six  feet  in  th^ 
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middle  channel,  and  its  current  moderately  rapid.  Appearances 
indicated  that  the  water  was  at  its  ayerage  height,  and  we  had  not 
had  much  rain  during  the  last  few  days.  Its  width  was  about  that 
of  the  Thanies  at  Richmond,  and  on  its  hanks  strata  of  gravel  were 
exposed  more  or  less  decayed,  and  either  pumiceous  or  tufaceous. 
The  point  at  which  we  crossed  was  about  fifty  miles  from  that  at 
which  the  river  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki.  The  vegetation  con- 
sisted of  fern,  Dracaena  australis,  Leptospermum,  with  some  rushes ; 
here  and  there  also  a  little  grass.  Although  the  soil  was  not  alln> 
vial,  nor  apparently  very  fertile,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  capable  of  con- 
siderable improvement  by  judicious  cultivation.  We  halted  here  for 
the  night,  although  flre«woodwas  rather  scarce;  the  manuka  shrubs^ 
however,  served  us  for  fuel." 

There  are  two  large  native  villages  near  this  spot, 
Matamata  and  Tapiri,  containing  a  total  population  of 
1500,  part  of  whom  are  heathens,  part  Roman-catholic 
converts,  and  part  Protestant. 

'*  There  was  formerly  a  mission-station  at  Matamata^  and  the 
house,  although  half  in  ruins,  is  still  standing;  in  the  garden 
European  fruit-trees,  roses,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables,  have 
run  wild,  and  the  strawberry  is  spreading  over  the  country.  The 
station  was  deserted  by  the  missionary  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
understanding between  him  and  the  natives. 

*  4>  *  *  *  •  « 

"At  Matamata  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  in  consequence  of  the 
woods  not  having  yet  been  destroyed.  The  plain  is  here  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  grain. 

<'  The  Piako  river  flows  through  the  same  valley,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  through  the  same  low  table-land,  as  the  Waiho,  or 
Thames.  This  table-land  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  broad, 
and  is  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  the  basaltic  coast-hills  already 
mentioned,  wliich  are  called  the  Aroha  (Love)  Mountains,  and  do 
not  exceed  1500  feet  in  height,  and  to  the  northward  extend  in  an 
uninterrupted  chain  to  Cape  Colville.  To  the  southward  the  valley 
continues  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Botorua,  and  the  coast-hills  ai-e 
there  connected  with  the  Horo-Horo  Mountains,  in  which  the  river 
Thames  has  its  source.  Throughout  their  extent  these  mountains 
are  abruptly  separated  from  the  plain,  and,  in  fact,  bound  it  like  an 
artificial  wall.  To  the  westward  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  or  rather 
that  part  of  the  interior  table-land  which  we  call  by  that  name,  is 
connected  with  the  table-land  or  valley  of  the  Waipa  and  Waikato, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  basaltic  coast-range  near  the  western  cotist. 
There  is,  however,  a  separation  caused  by  the  Mannga-Tautari 
Hills.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  is  separated 
from  the  Wai^Eato  by  hiUs  which  run  towards  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki. 
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Near  the  eastern  slope  of  these  hills  flows  the  river  Piako ;  at  the 
western  slope  of  the  eastern  coast-hills  flows  the  Waiho :  hoth  are 
in  the  same  valley,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  gulf  (of 
Hauraki)  close  together.  The  length  of  this  table-land  is  nearly 
one  hundred  miles. 

**  The  Waiho  about  forty  miles  from  its  embouchure  is  still  a 
considerable  stream,  which  would  admit  small  steamers ;  the  Piako 
is  navigable  for  boats. 

"  The  mountains  which  bound  this  valley  are  generally  wooded, 
especially  those  to  the  eastward,  from  which  the  Waiho  receives 
several  tributaries  of  sufiicient  size  to  be  useful  for  floating  timber 
down  from  the  hills.  The  valley  itself  is  free  of  wood,  except  near 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  forest  principally  consists  of  the 
kahikatea-pine.  We  passed  several  large  raupo  (typha)  swamps, 
and  crossed  a  tributary  of  the  Piako,  which  was  swollen  by  the  late 
rains. 

"  The  next  day,  in  travelling  down  the  valley,  we  passed  many 
swamps,  but  a  perfect  drainage  of  them  might  be  easily  effected. 
The  soil  was  better,  and  here  and  there  it  was  covered  with  grass. 
Towards  evening  we  reached  the  Piako  river,  which  is  about  forty 
yards  broad,  and  is  deep  and  rapid. 

^<  On  the  28th  we  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Piako,  and  came 
towards  noon  to  two  houses  which  had  been  built  by  the  natives  for 
a  European  who  had  purchased  a  large  district  of  land  from  them. 
The  Piako  here  closely  approached  the  western  hills.  A  little 
lower  down  was  a  small  settlement,  from  which  the  natives  soon 
brought  a  canoe,  and  conveyed  us  rapidly  down  the  river,  the  banks 
of  which  were  very  beautiful.  The  river,  being  much  swollen, 
reached  at  some  points  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  banks,  but  in  most 
places  they  appeared  to  be  above  the  highest  floods.  They  were 
slightly  wooded,  and  patches  of  forest  alternated  with  open  spaces 
covered  with  a  soft  grass. 

"  To  the  westward  the  Piako  was  here  closely  bounded  by  the 
hills,  which  consist  mostly  of  an  amygdaloidal  basalt,  having  on 
their  surface  a  white  exhausted  clay.  Wood  is  only  found  in  some 
small  valleys  and  ravines.  Amongst  the  trees  are  kauri-trees,  but 
these  are  rather  scarce.  From  the  top  of  these  hills  an  extensive 
view  opens  towards  the  western  coast,  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
Waikato,  and  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  the  different  islands  in  which  are 
easily  discerned. 

"  The  Piako  is  a  river  of  inconsiderable  length,  and  comes  from  a 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maunga-Tautari,  colled  Maunga- 
Kaua. 

**  The  shores  of  the  Piako  were  grown  over  with  brushwood,  and 
the  lower  we  descended  the  more  we  found  the  land  on  both  sides 
ovei*flowed,  so  that  we  actually  sailed  over  what  is  in  summer  a 
swamp  of  raupo  and  flax.    The  tops  of  both  plants  reached  above 
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the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  weather  again  became  squally,  our 
natives  did  not  venture  to  leave  the  river,  and  we  pitched  our  tents 
on  some  elevated  ground,  but  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
low  swampy  delta,  intersected  by  deep  arms  of  the  liver,  in  which 
the  water  was  black.  We  started,  however,  early  the  next  morning, 
with  the  ebb-tide,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  in  safety  the  mis- 
sion-station at  Puriri,  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Waiho,  and  near  its 
mouth." 

On  tlie  east  coast,  between  Tauranga  and  Cape 
Colville,  and  nearly  due  east  of  Coromandel  Harbour, 
is  a  fine  harbour  called  Mercury  Bay,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  Captain  Cook,  and  has  been  since  visited 
by  store-ships  of  the  navy,  to  procure  cargoes  of  spars. 
H.M.S.  Buffalo,  however,  dragged  from  her  anchors, 
and  was  totally  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  this  bay:  the 
only  anchorage  with  deep  water  enough  for  ships  of 
large  burthen  being  somewhat  exposed  to  the  violent 
easterly  gales  which  occasionally  take  place.  A  creek 
of  this  harbour  was  called  Oyster  Cove  by  Cook,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  that  fish  found  there.  The 
land  is  steep,  too,  as  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  formed 
by  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  same  ridge  whose  western 
spurs  abut  on  Coromandel  Harbour. 

With  respect  to  the  Climate  of  Auckland,  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach  supplies  a  Meteorological  Table  (given  on  the 
opposite  page)  kept  at  Auckland,  from  16th  September, 
1840,  to  16th  September,  1841;  and  he  makes  u^on 
it  the  following  remarks:— 


{( 


In  Auckland  easterly  gales  generally  occur  at  the  ftill  and  change 
of  the  moon,  and  continue  for  two  and  sometimes  three  days.  In 
the  winter  months  they  sweep  with  great  violence  over  the  exposed 
situation  of  Auckland.  From  the  east  the  wind  veers  to  the  west- 
ward, and  'soon  moderates.  The  most  settled  weather  is  with 
southerly  winds. 

"  Bains  are  very  iirequent,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  I  have 
not  the  necessary  data  for  comparing  the  quantity  of  rain  with  that 
in  Cook's  Strait,  but  from  the  scanty  observations  at  my  command  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  rains  are  more  frequent  here  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  which  may  perhaps  result  from  the  little  dis- 
tance between  the  western  and  eastern  coasts.  Frosts  are  rare  in 
Auckland;  in  fact  the  thermometer  never  stood  lower  than  36^  Fah- 
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Meleorologicai  Table,  kept  at  Auckland,  Jrom  Uth  September,  1840, 

to  Wth  September,  1641. 


• 

1 

Prevailing 
Winds. 

Average  Height  of 

- 

Fahren.  Thennom. 

EEBiARKS. 

Mom. 

Noon. 

Even. 

1840: 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Sept., 

S.-Westerly. 

66 

59 

55 

Five  days  squally  and  showery  weather. 

latter 

Two  days  stormy,  with  heavy  rain  from 

part. 

the  eastward.  Eight  days  fine  weather. 

Oct, 

S.-Westerly. 

56 

63 

54 

Nineteen  davs  fine  weather.  Three  days 

67 

66 

56 

stormy,  With  rain  Arom  the  eastward. 
Nine  days  gale;  squalls  and  heavy 
rain  from  the  westward. 

Nov. 

S.-Westerly. 

57 

63 

h3 

Eighteen  da^  fine  weather.    Two  days 

61 

66 

53 

stormy,  with  rain  from  the  eastward. 
Ten  days  fresh  gales,  squalls,  and 
showery  weather  from  the  westward. 

Dec. 

Easterly. 

63 

69 

58 

Two  days  strong  Ixreezes  and  rain.  The 

66 

72 

60 

rest  of  the  month  very  fine  weather, 
with  regular  land  and  sea  breezes ;  the 
sea-breeze  setting  in  fhyn  the  north- 
east in  the  forenoon,  and  veering  to 

1841: 

the  southward  in  the  evening. 

Jan. 

First  part 

70 

75 

64 

Ten  dlys  fresh  breezes,  squiuls,  and 

N.-Easterly, 

70 

76 

61 

showers.   The  rest  of  the  month  light 

latter  part 

winds,  sea  and  land  breezes,  and  very 

Southerly. 

fine  weather. 

Feb. 

Southerly 

66 

73 

63 

Eight  days  stormy,  with  rain ;  the  rest 

and 

69 

74 

59 

of  the  month  light  winds  and  fine 

S.-Westerly. 

weather. 

Mar. 

Easterly. 

67 

70 

69 

Ten  days  stormy,  with  rain ;  the  rest  of 

66 

69 

61 

the  month  brisk  breezes  and  fine 
weather. 

April 

First  part 

59 

68 

56 

Two  days  heavy  gale  fl*om  the  eastward. 

Easterly, 

54 

63 

64 

and  much  rain.    Seven  days  squally 

latter  part 

and  showery.   The  rest  of  the  month 

,W.8.  TT . 

fine  weather. 

ICay 

S.-Westerly. 

56 

63 

66 

Three  d«rs  easterly  gale,  and  heavy 
rain.    The  remainder  of  the  month 

50 

61 

62 

brisk  westerly  breezes  and  frequent 

showers. 

June 

S.-Westerly. 

48 

56 

50 

One  day  easterly  gale  and  heavy  rain. 

60 

68 

61 

Nine  days  fine  weather.  The  remain- 
der of  the  month  strong  breezes, 
squalls,  and  heavy  showers  from  the 
westward. 

July 

S.-Westerly. 

46 

56 

46 

Seven  days  fine  weather.    Five  days 

47 

66 

46 

stormy  and  rainy  ftx>m  the  eastward 
and  south-east.  The  rest  of  the 
month  strong  breeses,  squalls,  and 
rain  from  the  westward. 

Aug. 

First  part 

49 

59 

55 

Three  days  stormy  and  rainy  frt>m  the 

N.-Easterly. 

50 

68 

55 

north-east.  Seven  days  westerly  gales. 

latter  part 

squalls,  and  showers.  The  rest  of  the 

S.-Westerly. 

month  brisk  breezesand  fine  weather. 
On  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  heaviest 
thunder-storm  tliat  had  been  expe- 
rienced since  tiie  formation  of  the 
Settlement. 

Sept. 

N.-Easterly, 

61 

68 

60 

First  five  days  light  showers  and  fine 

first 

Westerly. 

weather;  three  days  heavy  gale,  and 

part. 

much  rain.  Six  days  light  winds, 
and  fine,  with  occasional  showers. 
Two     days     strong    north-easterly 

breese,  ending  with  much  rain.          1 

■^ 


!r^wc?^wc 
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renheit.  Tlie  surface  of  the  land  being  comparatively  level,  no  im- 
pediment  is  given  to  the  easteily  and  westerly  breezes ;  the  summer 
heat  is  therefore  very  moderate,  and  the  tliermometer  only  once  rose 
as  high  as  84°.  Many  of  the  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  which  are  sheltered  from  the  gales,  eujoy  a  mild  and  agreeable 
climate. 

**  Earthquakes,  which  are  sometimes  felt  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  have  not  been  experienced  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf  by  the 
European  settlers,  nor  could  I  learn  from  the  natives  whom  I 
questioned  on  the  subject  that  there  existed  any  tradition  of  their 
having  occurred  in  this  region." 

The  following  is  an  extract  on  this  subject  from  the 
New  Zealander  of  September  8,  1847:— 

"  We  ff\t  below  a  tabular  view  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  &c., 
during  the  three  winter  mouths,  from  observations  made  at  the  office 
of  the  Surveyor-General,  and  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  town:— 


Winter 
moDtljs. 

i 

H 

S 

•a 

•i-i 

s 

% 
1 

• 

9) 

63<> 
64° 

• 

39«> 
36° 
39«> 

1 

a 

& 

eS 

5 
7 
3 

t 

0 

10 
17 
11 

15 

7 
17 

Fall  of  Bain. 

June   

July 

August    ../ 

50^ 
40° 
5P 

550 
60^ 

42° 
430 

6-23 
7-54 
2-68 

3  Winter  M« 

50<^ 

58° 

42-3<^ 

64° 

36«> 

15 

38 

39     16-45  1 

"  The  month  of  July  has  been  unusually  wet  and  boisterous : 
there  were  six  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  much  otherwise  tempestuous 
weather,  in  its  course.  The  winds,  however,  followed,  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  their  usual  cycle  from  £.  to  S.,  except  during  the 
month  of  August,  when  there  was  an  unusual  prevalence  of  £.  and 
S.E.  winds. 

"  Notwithstanding,  such  is  the  genial  nature  of  our  climate  that 
vegetation  has  been  scarce  checked :  almond  trees  flowered  in  the 
latter  end  of  July,*  and  set  their  fruit  in  August ;  and  the  fruit  of 
the  loquat,  or  Japan  medlar,  is  ripening  in  a  garden  in  the  town. 


*  This  was  also  the  case  at  Nelson  in  the  same  winter. 
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Strawberries  are  also  ripe ;  and  vines  shot  in  August,  and  showed 
their  flower-buds  in  wann  situations."* 

The  soil  of  the  districts  round  Auckland  has  been 
amply  described  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  in  the  passages 
above  extracted.  This  author  is  confirmed  by  all 
persons  who  have  travelled  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
in  his  frequent  statements,  that  the  country  on  which 
the  Kauri  pine  has  once  grown  is  quite  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. It  appears  to  be  generally  a  cold  whitish  clay, 
on  which  nothing  will  grow  but  manuka  and  stunted 
fern. 

The  following  are  the  points  in  which  the  Natural 
Productions  of  this  district  differ  from  those  enumerated 
in  former  chapters:— 

I.— Vegbtable  Pbodtjctioks. 

Indigenous, 

Kauri.  {Dammara  AustralU.)  This  magnificent  tree,  which 
grows  to  a  very  great  size,  and  furnishes  most  valuable  spars  even 
to  the  British  navy,  only  groWs  in  that  part  of  the  North  Island 
which  lies  north  of  37^  dC  S.  latitude.  Indeed,  on  the  western 
coast  its  southern  boundary  is  the  north  shore  of  Manukao  harbour, 
there  being  only  a  dozen  or  so  of  stunted  individuals  at  Kawia. 
Dr.  Bieffenbach  says  :-*• 

**  It  generally  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-coast,  but 
not  in  parts  exposed  to  the  spray,  and  on  the  sides  of  ravines ;  it  is^ 
In  fact,  entirely  confined  to  hilly  situations.  Large  districts  within 
the  above-mentioned  boundaries  have  formerly  been  covered  with 
kauri-forest,  but  are  now  bare ;  and  its  destruction,  through  waste 
and  negligence,  is  now  going  on  in  other  districts.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  kauri  ever  grew  to  the  southward  of  its  present 
boundaries,  although  conflagrations  of  forest  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  island. 

*<  The  kauri  is  the  only  cone-bearing  pine  in  New  Zealand ;  all 
the  others  bear  berries,  and  are  therefore  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
very  numerous  family  of  the  Podocarpi,  or  Taxides. 


♦  See  also  N.  Z,  Journal  of  Nov.  7, 1846,  No.  180,  p.  283,  for  a 
brief  account  of  the  weather  at  Auckland  from  January,  1841 ,  to 
March,  1840. 
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**  The  resin  wliieh  the  tree  exudates  is  very  hard,  and  forms  large 
solid  masses  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  It  is  generally  of  a  whitish 
colour,  bat,  through  age,  and  as  it  would  seem  by  exposure  to  the 
sea-water,  it  assumes  the  gold-yeUow  colour  of  amber,  becomes 
transparent,  and  very  closely  resembles  that  substance." 

For  some  time,  it  was  supposed  that  this  resin,  or  gum,  of  which 
plenty  is  found  in  the  ground  even  long  after  the  forest  has  dis- 
appeared, would  furnish  a  yaluable  article  of  export :  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  repaid  in  England  even  the  cost  of  its  collection  in  the 
Colony.  The  Americans,  however,  appear  to  find  some  use  for  it, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted ;  for  sometimes  traders  of  that 
nation  buy  considerable  quantities  at  remunerating  prices. 

The  trees  sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  90  feet  before  any 
branches  shoot  out.  Besides  its  value  for  spars,  the  timber  is  useful 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  pines  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  the 
list  at  page  140. 

YouDg  specimens  of  this  tree  may  be  seen  growing  at  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Boad  West,  Chelsea. 

Puriri.  {Vitex  littoralis.)  This  tree  is  also  peculiar  to  the 
Northern  districts,  or  at  least  very  scarce  further  South.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  Appendix  to  Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Zea- 
land:— **This  tree,  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  has  been 
denominated  the  New  Zealand  Oak.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  close  in  the  grain,  and  takes  a  good  polish :  it  splits  finely, 
and  works  well,  and  does  not  injure  from  exposure  to  damp,  twenty 
years'  experience  having  proved  that  in  that  time  it  will  not  rot, 
though  in  a  wet  soil  under  the  ground.  For  ship-building,  it  is 
(like  the  Teak,  which  belongs  to  the  same  Oi-der,)  a  most  valuable 
wood;  for  the  injury  which  it  has  received  from  being  perforated  in 
various  places  by  a  large  grub,  peculiar  to  the  tree,  does  not 
essentially  diminish  its  worth  for  the  timbers  of  ships,  or  for  the 
knees  of  boats.  It  grows  from  15  to  30  feet  without  a  branch,  and 
varies  from  12  to  20  feet  in  circumference." 

Fohutukaua.  {Metrosideros  tomentosa,)  This  is  another 
variety  of  the  Rata  (No.  10,  p.  142).  Again  quoting  from  the  same 
source : — *'  An  ordinary- sized  tree,  inhabiting  usually  the  immediate 
sea  shore,  where  it  is  readily  distinguished  among  other  plants  by 
the  brilliancy  and  abundance  of  its  crimson  flowers,  with  which  are 
often  mingled  those  of  the  Loranthus  tetrapetalus,  a  parasitical 
plant,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
exceedingly  hard,  close-grained,  and  heavy,  and  is  equally  valuable 
for  ship-building,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. It  usually  enlivens  the  shores  of  the  northern  island  with 
its  blossoms  in  December." 

Dife-woods,  The  same  work  mentions  the  following,  only  tlie 
two  first  of  which  are  known  to  possess  the  quality,  but  all  of  which 
are  abundant,  iu  tlie  Southern  districts  :^ 
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"  Tanekaha.*  }  Yields  a  black  or  brown  dye  from 

Phyllocladus  trichomanoides,,,  3      the  wood  and  bark. 

Hinaut  )  Yields  a  black  dye  from  wood  and 

Eleocarpus  Hinau )      bark. 

Tapdrihi.t  >jjjjj„  ^     _ 

Conaria  sarmentosa 3 

Tuhuhi.  1  A  blue  black  dye  from  wood  and 

Oualtheria  an tipoda   )      bark. 

Mako.  I  Ditto.  ditto. 

Fnesia  racemosa ) 

BnUUa  ar^»Z \  ^  ""«  ^^'  *»>»  '»<"»  "^"^  ''«''." 

II. — MiNEBAL  Productions. 

.  Copper  is  found  and  worked  on  the  Great  Barrier  Island,  by  a 
Company  formed  in  Sydney.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  and 
procured  at  comparatively  little  expense.  No  authentic  accounts, 
however,  of  this  mine  have  yet  been  published. 

At  Hicks's  Bay,  near  the  East  Coast,  veins  of  this  mineral  are 
also  said  to  have  been  discovered. 

Tin,  Governor  Fitzroy  wrote  officially,  in  1844,  that  this  mineral 
had  been  found  "in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Auckland, 
close  to  the  sea*'  (see  p.  33) :  but  since  that  time,  no  further 
accounts  of  such  a  discovery  have  been  published. 

Sulphur,  Already  mentioned  as  abundant  on  Wliite  Island  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  (page  359).  It  might  be  collected,  also,  in  great 
quantities  at  many  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  lakes  and 
springs  in  the  interior. 

Manganese  is  mentioned  in  many  letters  and  publications  as  an 
article  of  export;  but  without  specifying  the  locality  in  which  it 
exists. 

Land  has  been  alienated  to  private  individuals  in  the 
Auckland  district  bj  Crown  Grants  founded  on  three 
kinds  of  claims:  1.  Lands  claimed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased from  the  natives  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  a  British  Gk)vernment  in  New  Zealand.  2.  Lands 
claimed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  natives 
during  the  time  when  Governor  Fitzroy  waived  the 
right  of  pre-emption  secured  to  the  Crown  by  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  on  which  that  establishment  of  the 

*  See  p.  143.  f  See  p.  142. 

\  Called  Tutu  in  the  South;  see  p.  148. 
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British  Gk>vernment  was  founded,  and  in  infringement 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  allowed  the  Crown  Lands  to  be 
alienated  for  sums  far  below  the  required  minimum 
price  of  £1  per  acre.  3.  Lands  purchased  by  auction 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  Such  alienation  in 
all  three  cases  furnished  some  revenue  to  the  Grovern- 
ment.  Under  the  first  head,  fees  were  collected,  by 
the  Commissioners  appoinUd  to  investigate  ibek 
claims,  on  the  examination  and  decision  of  each  claim; 
and  the  sums  thus  accruing  were  cai'ried  to  the  general 
revenue  of  the  Local  Government.  Under  the  second 
head,  fees  were  payable  to  the  Crown,  at  rates,  for  one 
portion  of  the  land  of  IO5.,  for  another  of  Id.,  per  acre. 
Under  the  third  head,  the  land  was  sold  by  public 
auction,*  the  minimum  upset  price  being  in  no  case 
less  than  £l  per  acre.  In  both  these  cases  the  proceeds 
were  applied,  in  certain  proportions,  to  Surveys,  Public 
Works,  and  Immigration. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  any  complete  account  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  land  thus  alienated,  and  of  the  whole 
revenue  thus  obtained;  but  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  during  the  last  few  years,  serve  to 
furnish  some  information  on  the  subject. 

''With  regard  to  New  Zealand,  the  most  important  subject 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  its  lands,  and  indeed  with  its 
future  prosperity,  is  the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  parties  pro- 
fessing to  have  acquired  land  in  the  islands  before  they  became  a 
Colony  of  this  country.  A  Commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
claims  was  sent  from  this  country  in  the  month  of  May,  1841,  but 
as  yet  a  report  of  his  proceedings  has  not  been  received.  The 
principles  on  which  these  claims  should  be  adjusted  were  first 
settled  by  an  Act  of  the  QoTemor  and  Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
passed  in  August^  ]840j  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  an  Act 
passed  in  New  Zealand  itself,  embodying  almost  all  the  same 
provisions.     The  Governor  has  since  reported  his  intention  to 

*  Some  exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of  Government  Officers^ 
who  were  allowed  to  purchase  previously- selected  allotments  to  a 
certain  amount  each,  at  the  average  price  afterwards  paid  for  the  sur- 
rounding land  at  the  public  sale. — See  Par,  Papers^  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commission,  2ith  August,  16i3,  621,  p.  20, 
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introduce  a  new  Bill  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  this 
ceuutiy.  In  the  meantime,  two  towns  haye  been  occupied  and  laid 
out  by  the  Governor,  one  called  Russell,  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
the  other  Auckland,  situated  in  a  more  central  position  in  the 
Northern  Island,  and  which  is  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Colony. 
Returns  have  been  received  of  the  first  land  sale  at  Auckland,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  no  less  a  sum  was  realised  than  24,275/.  for 
49  allotments,  containing  only  44  aci*es,  being  at  the  average  of 
552/.  per  acre." — Par,  Papers ^  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration, 
32/^  August,  1842,  567,  pp.  9,  10. 

<*  No  further  sales  of  Government  lands  to  individuals  have  yet 
been  reported  since  those  returned  in  1841 ;  viz. : — 

Acres.  Purchase-money.  jI^Ja^. 

April,  1841    .    44  0  38J    .    £24,275  17     9    .    £548  14  4 
(chiefly  Town  Lots.)  Exclusive  of  a  balance 

of  4985/.  8<.  1(/.,  to  be 
paid  in  Sydney,  and  a 
remission  of  200/.  to  a 
naval  offi.Ger 
September,  1841  .    560  2    2    .        £4501*  14  10    .        £8    0  7 
(chiefly  Suburban  Lots.) 

"  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  additional  sales  to  the 
extent  of  10,000/.  took  place  during  1842. 

"  No  object  can  be  more  important  to  the  satisfactory  progress  of 
this  colony  than  an  early  disposal  of  the  claims  of  the  original 
settlers  to  land.  We  are  glad  therefore  to  see  that,  after  an 
interval  during  which  no  progress  had  been  made,  104  claims  were 
reported  in  October,  1842,  to  be  determined,  and  that  active  mea- 
sures have  since  been  adopted  for  continuing  the  settlement  of 
claims.  Those  first  mentioned  comprised  42,382  acres,  awarded  at 
rates  varying  chiefly  from  5«.  to  20«.  an  acre,  and  at  the  general 
average  for  the  whole  of  6s.  3</.  per  acre."* — Ihid,y  24/A  August, 
1843,  621,  p.  19. 

**  Three  vessels  were  sent  out  under  our  direct  superintendence 
in  1842,  taking  779  passengers.  The  reports  received  up  to  the 
present  time  notify  the  arrival  of  two  of  these  vessels.  There  were 
37  deaths  on  the  voyage,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  of  young  children, 
amounting  to  a  rate  of  6f  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  of 
passengers.-  This  rate  was  much  higher  than  in  the  Van  Diemen's 
Land  ships ;  and  we  should  ascribe  the  difference  in  great  measure 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  people  were  drawn  from  parts  of  Scot- 
land where  distress  had  been  prevalent,  and  in  some  degree  also  to 
the  lesser  experience  at  the  outports,  and  the  difliculty  of  an  equally 

effective  superintendence  at  so  great  a  distance  from  London. 

•  *  «  •  «         '   *  « 

*  Calculated  on  the  payment  made  to  the  natives,  as  proved 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Claims. 
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Ninety-two  boys  selected  from  the  establishment  at  Parkhurst 
have  been  sent  to  New  Zealand.  We  made  arrangements  for  their 
passage,  and  they  sailed  from  Cowes  on  the  3rd  June,  1842,  in  the 
ship  '  St.  George.'  In  a  despatch  of  the  2nd  November,  1842,  the 
acting  Governor  has  reported  their  arrival ;  he  states  that  he  has 
taken  steps  with  a  view  of  distributing  them  as  apprentices  among 
settlers,  whose  character  entitles  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  and  that  a  guardian  will  be  appointed  to  visit  the  boys 
from  time  to  time,  and  watch  over  their  interests."* — Ibid.y  p.  22. 

"  At  the  date  of  our  last  Report  no  complete  accounts  had  been 
received  of  the  amounts  realised  by  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  each 
year.  We  are  now  enabled,  by  later  returns  from  the  colony  to 
supply  fuller  information  on  this  head.  In  1841  the  receipts  were 
shown  in  our  former  Report  to  amount  to  28,777/.  The  subsequent 
sales  have  been  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Lot. 

1842. 

'      First  Quarter  of  1843. 

Extent. 

Amount. 

Average 
per  Acre. 

Extent. 

Amount. 

Average 
per  Acre. 

Town  lots. . . . 

Suburban  lots 

Country  lots  . 

Total . . . 

A.  B.  P. 
14  2    6 

601  1     4 

3628  0  22 

£    $.  d. 
3209    1     1 

3138  19  11 

3660  19    9 

£  $.d. 
213    8  8 

11  16  7 

1    3  2 

A.  B.  P. 

2  2  24 
157  2  29 
159  2  15 

£   9.  d. 

309    0    0 

379    3    6 
180    9  10 

£  9.  d. 
116  12  1 

2  10  1 

1     2  8 

4243  3  32 

10,009    0    9 

— 

319  3  28 

868  13    4 

— 

*  This  experiment  failed  signally.  The  following  extract  de- 
scribes its  result: — "Ninety-one  juvenile  delinquents  from  the 
seminary  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sent  out  by  the 
Government,  had  arrived  at  the  capital.  Some  of  these  were  to  be 
liberated  at  once ;  others  were  to  be  bound  to  a  certain  term  of 
apprenticeship.  It  was  not  long  before  these  ingenuous  youths 
showed  their  skill  as  instructors  of  the  natives.  I  have  heard  it 
more  than  once  described,  by  visitors  from  Auckland,  that  there 
were  known  places  of  rendezvous  outside  the  town,  where  the  boys 
used  to  meet  the  natives  coming  into  town  to  trade  at  the  stores, 
and  teach  them  how  to  pilfer  with  secresy  and  comfort.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  night,  as  the  natives  returned  to  their  settlements,  for 
the  division  of  booty ;  and  the  M<writ  unable  to  keep  the  secret  any 
longer,  bitterly  complained  that  the  young  thieves  invariably 
managed  to  cheat  or  rob  them  of  all  that  they  had  stolen  on  joint 
account.  The  natives  have  probably  become  weary  of  getting  so 
small  a  share  of  their  own  plunder ;  as  some  of  the  Parkhurst  seed- 
lings have  lately  been  caught  breaking  into  the  houses  of  the 
settlers,  independently  of  their  native  allies/'—  WakefieltFa  '  Adven* 
ture  in  New  Zealand^  vol.  ii.;  p.  dl(^. 
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"  The  extent  of  land  occupied  under  license  at  the  elose  of  1842 
was  nine  acres.  During  the  year  one  lease  only,  of  a  small  part  of 
an  acre,  was  granted. 

'*  The  number  of  acres  surveyed  in  the  year  was  17,1 04.    The 

surveyor- general  was  unable  to  state  the  exact  average  cost  per  acre. 
******* 

"  On  the  important  subject  of  completing  the  settlement  of  the 
land  claims,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioners  of  Claims 
looked  to  being  able  to  reach  an  early  termination.  By  a  Report 
from  them,  forwarded  by  the  Governor  in  June  last,  it  appeared 
that,  of  1037  claims  referred  to  the  Commissioners,  554  had  been 
reported  on  up  to  the  31st  of  May,  1843 ;  304  were  in  course  of 
investigation,  and  expected  to  be  decided  by  the  end  of  November, 
and  the  remaining  179  the  Commissioners  expected  would  be  easily 

examined  and  reported  on  by  the  ensuing  summer. 

******* 

"  In  our  last  Report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  arrival  of  two 
out  of  three  ships  despatched  by  us  with  emigrants  in  1842,  being 
those  which  sailed  from  Scotland.  We  are  now  able  to  state  that 
the  third  of  them  also,  the  *  Westminster,'  which  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, has  been  reported;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  of  218 
persons  on  board,  only  one  adult  and  two  children  died,  and  that  the 
emigrants  were  described  by  the  immigration  agent  as  extremely 
well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  colony." — Ibid,^  2nd  Aprilf  1844, 
178,  pp.  6,  7. 

"  The  total  amount  realised  from  sales  of  lands  between  the  22nd 
November,  1842,  and  30th  September,  1843,  was  3928/.  16«.  lO^d. 
We  regret  to  state  that  the  land  returns  from  this  colony  are 
unavoidably  incomplete,  and  supply  very  little  information,  owing 
to  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  public  ofiices  in  which  the  necessary 
documents  to  make  up  these  returns  were  consumed." — Ibid,,  20ih 
March,  1845,  [617]  p.  6. 

**  The  land  sales  in  1842  were  given  in  the  General  Report  of 
1844.  The  following  statement  shows  their  amount  in  1843,  the 
last  year  for  which  returns  have  been  received^ — 


Nature  of  Lot. 

Extent. 

Average  Price 
per  Acre. 

Amount  realised, 

calculated  from 

preceding  Columns. 

Town  lots 

Suburban  lots . 
Country  lots... 

Total 

A.    B.  p. 

2     3  24 

291     0    0 

2094    0     0 

£      s.    d. 
116     0    8 
2     2     3J 
10     3 

£     s.     d. 
336  13  11 
615     6  lOj 
2120     3     6 

2387     3  24 

... 

3072     4    3J 
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*'  Three  licences  to  cut  and  saw  timber  were  granted  in  1843,  the 
rent  received  being  15/.  The  number  of  acres  surveyed  in  1843 
was  67,221,  the  average  cost  being  about  Md,  per  acre.  The 
estimated  amount  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  Crown,  available 
for  settlement,  as  stated  by  the  Surveyor-General,  at  the  close  of 
1843,  was  182,054  acres. 

"  It  may  be  convenient  to  supply  a  brief  summary  of  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Land  Begulations 
issued  by  the  late  Governor,  to  which  we  referred  in  the  last 
General  Beport. 

'*0n  the  6th  December,  1844,  there  were  34  deeds  of  grant, 
comprising  in  all  17,352  acres,  lying  at  Auckland  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  respective  grantees,  and  5  deeds,  comprising  1598|  acres, 
had  already  been  issued. 

"  The  following  lands  had  been  disposed  of  in  exchange  for  other 
land  in  remote  parts  of  the  colony,  the  claims  to  which  had  been 
confirmed : — In  the  town  of  Auckland,  13  exchanges,  the  quantity 
given  being  about  8}  acres;  in  the  suburbs,  seven  exchanges, 
quantity  given  172^  acres ;  in  the  parish  of  Karaka,  two  exchanges, 
quantity  570  acres ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Titiraijgi,  seven  exchanges, 
quantity  523^  acres,  showing  that  in  all  29  exchanges  had  been 
made,  and  that  the  quantity  of  land  thus  obtained  by  the  parties  was 
about  1274J  acres."— JWrf.;  dOth  April,  1846,  [706]  p.  11. 

'<  No  returns  of  land  sales  have  been  received  from  this  colony 
for  the  years  1844  and  1845.  In  1846  a  few  lots  were  sold  for 
340/.,  the  moiety  of  which  would  be  applicable  to  emigration.  This 
sum  has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to  render  it  expedient,  at 
present,  to  renew  emigration.'* — J6W.,  30/^  April,  1847,  [809]  p.  15. 

"  From  1842  to  1846  the  disposal  of  land  in  New  Zealand  was 
regnlated  by  the  Australian  Land  Sales  Act,  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  36.  In 
1846  this  Act  was  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to  New  Zealand,  by  the 
Act  9  and  10  Vict.,  c.  104,  sect.  11.  The  object  of  the  repeal  was  to 
remove  the  restriction  which  the  Land  Sales  Act  opposed  to  the 
settlement  by  exchange  or  other  similar  arrangement  of  the  various 
and  complicated  land  claims  which  had  grown  up  in  New  Zealand. 
The  general  principle,  however,  of  the  Land  Sides  Act  was  main- 
tained and  re-established  by  the  Royal  Instructions,  an  extract  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  operation,  however,  of 
those  Instructions  have  since  been  suspended  in  the  southern 
province,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  with  the  New  Zealand 
Company  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 

"  In  our  Beport  of  1845,  we  alladed  to  a  measure  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  then  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  individuals,  by  waiving  the  Crown's  right 
of  pre«emption  of  native  lands,  on  the  payment  into  the  public  trea- 
sury of  sums  amounting  to  10«.  an  acre.  This  arrangement  was 
promulgated  on  the  26th  March,  1844,  and  received  from  Lord 
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Stanley  a  qualified  approYal.  But  a  further  relaxation,  established 
by  a  prodamatioQ,  dated  14th  October,  1844,  by  which  the  whole 
payment  into  the  public  treasury,  on  the  waiver  of  the  Crown's  right 
of  pre-emption,  was  reduced  from  10«.  to  Id,  per  acre,  was  disap- 
proved by  Lord  Stanley ;  and  the  present  Governor  was  subsequently 
instructed  by  your  Lordship  immediately  to  revoke  both  proclama* 
tions,  and  to  bring  all  claims  under  them  to  a  close  at  an  early 
period,  subjecting  them  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  consistent  with 
good  faith.  The  proclamations  in  question  were  accordingly  re- 
voked, and  a  list  of  the  claims  preferred  under  them  has  been 
recently  received  from  Governor  Grey.  The  number  of  those 
claims  is  148,  of  which  47  arose  under  the  proclamation  of  26th 
March,  1844,  and  101  under  the  proclamation  of  14th  October  j  and 
tlie  whole  extent  of  land  claimed  is  something  less  than  100,000 
acres.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
proclamations  were  complied  with  in  the  majority  of  these  cases, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  extent  of  land  eventually 
alienated  under  these  proclamations  will  be  less. 

"  The  amount  of  land  sold  in  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1846 
was  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Lot. 


Town  Lots  .  . 
Suburban  Lots 
Country  Lots . 

Total  .  .  . 


Extent. 


A.     B.        P. 

2    3      1 
27    2    37 

• .     • . 


30    1    38 


Average  Price 
per  Acre. 


£      8.    d. 
213     6     64 
5  14    4J 


24  11  10} 


Total  Amount  of 
Purchase-money 


£      8,     d. 

689     7    2 
158  11     4 


747  18    6 


lUd,,  ^Oth  Jprily  1848.    p.  1 3. 

In  a  recent  Parliamentary  Paper,  (EnUgration,  iOth 
May^  1848,  345,  pp.  12,  13,)  there  is  a  Return  in 
which  some  of  the  matters  described  in  the  above 
extracts  are  summed  up  in  a  tabular  form.  It  more- 
over appears  from  it  that  the  total  cost  per  head  of  the 
Emigration  to  Auckland  was  a  little  less  than  £lo  per 
head.  It  also  contains  the  following  account  of  the 
« amounts  expended  from  the  land  revenue  on  other 
objects  than  Emigration:"-— 
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PRICE  AKD  RBNT  OF  U.VD. 


Survey  Department 
Payments  for  Land 

Aborigines 

Boads  and  Bridges . 

Totals  .... 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Totals. 

£ 

902 
368 
219 

•  • 

£ 

5336 

1446 

902 

78 

£ 

8501 

2231 

1550 

5^9 

£ 

2800 
130 

1560 
546 

£ 
3270 
1021 
2078 

718 

£ 

20807 
5196 
6304 
1871 

1489 

7762 

12811 

5036 

7082 

34178 

The  price  and  rent  of  land  of  course  varies,  as  at 
Wellington,  with  its  quality  and  situation.  In  the 
New  Zealander  of  November  13th,  1847,  there  is  an 
account  of  two  farms,  of  about  80  acres  each,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Waitemata  Harbour,  opposite  the  town 
of  Auckland,  having  been  put  up  to  public  auction, 
and  knocked  down  at  11^.  3^.  and  11^.  per  acre.  In 
the  same  paper  of  the  17th  November,  1847,  the 
following  lands  are  advertised  to  be  sold  for  250/.: — 

10  Town  lots,  containing  3  acres,  1  rood,  11  perches. 

2  Suburban         „      111  acres. 

3  Country  farms  „      358  acres. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  word  farms  probably  does 
not  mean  that  anything  had  been  done  towards  re- 
claiming the  land;  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  land 
so  sold  and  offered  for  sale  was  land  of  average  qualify 
in  the  respective  classes. 

The  cost  of  clearing  is  estimated  as  follows  in  the 
«  Colonization  Circular  of  29th  July,  1848,  No,  8,  Fifth 
Edition,  which  is  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Colonial 
Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  Those  parts  of 
the  publication  which  relate  to  New  Zealand  are  of 
course  applicable  chiefly  to  the  Auckland  district,  to 
which  the  Commissioners'  colonizing  operations  are 
confined: — 

"  Fern-land,  10s.  to  1/.  10s. ;  wood-land,  SI.  to  10^.  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  timber.  This  does  not  include  the 
breaking  up  of  the  soil." 
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In  the  same  pablication,  the  following  is  given  as  a 
List  of  Prices  in  August,  1847:— 

Clothing. — Men,  Coloured  shirts,  2s.  each ;  flannel  do.,  5s.  to 
63.  do. ;  baize  do.,  10s.  to  16s.  do. ;  flush  trousers,  7s.  to  10s.  ^  pair; 
common  do.,  4s. ;  moleskin  do.,  8s.  to  10s. ;  do.  jacket,  8s.  to  10s. 
each ;  straw  hats,  2s.  to  4s.  each ;  boots,  8s.  to  10s.  ^  pair ;  shoes, 
6s. to  10s.  ^  pair;  worsted  stockings,  2s.  ^  pair;  duck  frocks,  4s. 
each ;  vests,  3s.  6d.  do. ;  handkerchiefs,  9d.  to  Is.  each. 

Clothino. — Women,  Shifts, 2s.  each;  Petticoats,  flannel,  5s.  to 
6s.  do. ;  calioo,  6d.  w  yard ;  gown,  print,  6s.  each ;  bonnet,  4s.  to  6s. 
do.;  shawls,  2s.  to  lOs.  do.;  caps,  Is.  to  4s.  do.;  shoes,  6s.  ^pair; 
stays,  4s.  do. ;  merino  dress,  15s.  each ;  flannel,  Is.  9d.  ^  yard ; 
blankets,  16s.  to  25s.  ^pair;  sheets,  6s.  do.;  sheets,  cottOn,  6d. 
^  yard ;  rugs,  4s.  to  6s.  each ;  mattresses,  8s.  to  12s.  do. 

Provisions,  etc. — ^Wheat,  56.  to  Ts.  per  bushel ;  bread,  1st  qua- 
lity, 5d.  2-1b  loaf;  flour,  159.  to  20s.  y  100  lb;  rice,  3d.  y  fb; 
oatmeal,  5d.  ^  )b  ;  tea,  2s.  to  38.  do. ;  sugar,  4d.  do. ;  coffee.  Is.  to 
Is.  2d.  do. ;  meat,  fresh,  beef,  8d.  ^  lb ;  pork,  7d. ;  butter,  fr^sli, 
Is.  6d.  ^  S^  ;  ditto,  salt.  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  7d.  do. ;  cheese,  English,  9d. 
to  Is.  6d.  do.;  ditto,  Colonial,  Is.  3d.  do. ;  salt,  2d.  to  6d.  do.;  po- 
tatoes, 28.  to  ds.  ip-  cwt.  \  brandy,  18s.  to  248.  ^  gallon ;  beer,  28. 
do. ;  candles,  Is.  (|^  lb;  lamp  oil,  2s.  6d.  per  gal.;  soap,  4d.  tp*  lb  ; 
starch,  6d.  do. ;  blue,  6d.  do. ;  tobacco,  Is.  Od.  to  2s.  6d.  do. 

Wages  at  the  same  date:—* 

Males. — Agricultural  labourers,  20/.  to  30/.  ^  annum ;»  butchers, 
4s.  M*  day;f  bakers,  4s.  to  68.  do;+  brick-makers,  4b.  to  6s.  do.  ;4- 
bricklayers,  5s.  to  78.  do.  \^  blacksmiths,  ds.  to  5s.  do. ;+  carpenters, 
7s.  to  10s.  do.  ;f  cabinet-makers,  68.  to  7s.  do.  \\  cooks,  15/.  to  20/. 
^ annum;*  coopers,  4s.  to  5s.  ^  day;-i-  domestic  servants,  15/.  to 
30/.  ^  annum;*  glaziers,  4s.  to  5s.  ^  day;f  gardeners,  5s,  do. ;+ 
house-servants,  12/.  to  16/.  ^  annum  ;'*'  labourers,  common,  2s.  6d. 
to  ds.  6d.  ^  day;f  masons,  5s.  to  7s.  do.;f  Maori  labourers,  2s. 
do.  ;f  painters  and  glaziers,  48.  to  5s.  do.  ;f  printers,  48.  to  5s.  do. ;+ 
plasterers,  4s.  do.  ;f  reapers,  good,  3s.  do.  ;f  sawyers,  6s.  y  100  feet;-i- 
shoe-makers,  4s.  to  6s.  ^  day ;+  shipwrights,  5s.  to  6s.  do. ;+  bul- 
lock-drivers, 20/.  to  30/.  ^  annum  ;*  tailors,  5s.  to  7s.  ifp*  day.f 

Females. — Cooks  (plain),  15/.  to  25/.  ^  annum;*  dairy-maids, 
12/.  to  20/.  do.  ;*  house-servants,  12/.  to  20/.  do.* 

The  following  are  some  Statistical  Details  relating 
to  Auckland. 

In^  the  New  Zealand  Government  Gazette  of  the 

*  With  board  and  lodging,  f  Without  board  and  lodging. 
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23rd  June,  1847,  the  following  Official  Betnrn  is  given 
of  the  Population  of  Auckland:—- 


Yeabs. 

1843. 

1844. 

1846. 

Males 
Females . 

Total  . 

1621 
1183 

2296 
1671 

2836 
1819 

2804 

3970 

4655 

It  is  not  stated  whether  this  return  includes  the 
military  garrison,  which  consists  at  present  of  the  68th 
regiment  of  foot.  During  the  year  1847,  too,  about 
600  veteran  out-pensioners,  constituted  into  a  regiment 
of  New  Zealand  FencibleSy  have  been  sent  to  Auckland 
at  the  public  expense,  with  their  wives  and  fanulies; 
but  no  accurate  account  of  their  total  number  is  yet 
published.*  Many  of  these  emigrants  being  from 
Ireland,  and  most  of  the  men  infirm  and  aged,  much 
sickness  and  mortality  took  place  on  their  passage  out. 
In  one  ship,  the  "  Clifton,"  forty-six  deaths  occurred 
out  of  about  three  hundred  passengers,  the  principal 
diseases  being  small-pox  and  typhus  fever.  The  local 
papers  complained  that  sufficient  precautions  had  not 
been  taken  against  the  spread  of  these  diseases  in  the 
colony.  The  New  Zealand  Fencibles  have  been  quar- 
tered in  two  military  cantonments  in  the  environs  of 
Auckland,  one  of  which  is  named  Howick,  in  honour 
of  Earl  Grey,  the  originator  of  the  plan. 

The  native  population  of  Auckland  is  stated  in  the 
same  return  as  only  234  in  the  end  of  1846.  But  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  native  population  of 
New  Zealand,  which  is  said  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
100,000  souls,  inhabit  the  districts  lying  north  and 

*  For  au  account  of  tbe  plan  under  whicli  this  Peusioner  Colo- 
nization lias  taken  place,  see  Par,  Papers  pretefUed  in  1847. 
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south  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Auckland  stands.  They 
have,  on  several  occasions  of  festival,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  6000  or  7000  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Auckland.  No  regular  census  has  ever  jet  been  made 
of  them.  The  coasting  vessels  belonging  to  them  were 
returned,  on  the  1st  September,  1847,  as  numbering 
45,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  600  tons;  20  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  12  to  Auckland  and 
the  Thames,  2  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  6  to  Coro- 
mandel  Harbour  and  the  neighbourhood. 

St.  Paul's  Church  at  Auckland  has  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  between  3000/.  and  4000/.  The  present  resi- 
dent clergyman  is  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Churton.*  The 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  resides  chiefly  at  Auckland. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  he  commenced 
a  Collegiate  Institution  at  the  Waimate  (near  the  Bay 
of  Islands)  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  comprising  also 
elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  natives  and 
British  settlers.  After  the  college  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  years  at  the  Waimate,  the  Bishop,  in  1844, 
removed  it  to  a  site  about  four  miles  from  Auckland, 
near  the  Tamaki  river.  The  following  extract  gives 
an  account  of  it:— 

'<  In  a  letter,  dated  September,  1846,  the  Bishop  thus  describes 
the  GoUege : — 

**  *  The  buildings  at  present  completed  are  the  school  dormitories, 
in  vrhich  we  are  eJl  now  living — the  kitchen  (now  used  both  for 
kitchen  and  hall).  By  the  side  of  this,  the  hospital,  with  stone 
foundations  and  wooden  superstructure,  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
the  eaves.  Further  on,  materials  are  lying  ready  for  the  native 
schools.  Three  little  wooden  cottages,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  are  the  dwellings  of  the  college  servants.  In  the  valley  is  the 
coUege  bam,  now  used  for  the  native  schools,  bat  shortly  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.' 

"  A  number  of  little  thatched  buildings  of  native  reeds  are  octin* 
pied  by  some  of  the  students — the  rest  being  with  the  Bishop  on  the 
hiU. 

*  Salary,  325/.  per  annum. 
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"  *  Oar  walls  of  volcanic  atone,  two  feet  thick,  defy  the  winds, 
wliicU  whistle  round  iis  in  our  lofty  situation.  Though  the  hill  on 
which  we  are  situated  is  of  volcanic  origin,  yet  the  fire  seems  to 
have  died  away,  as  is  evident  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  extinct  craters 
which  may  be  counted  ft'om  the  college  grounds.  In  front,  through 
my  latticed  casement  window,  I  have  a  noble  sea  view  over  the  bays 
and  islands,  among  which  the  Flying  Fish  cruises  on  her  mis- 
sionary errands.  On  the  right,  eight  acres  of  wheat  are  just  now 
beginning  to  be  green,  when  your  English  harvest  is  safely  stacked. 
This  is  the  work  of  our  native  schools,  and  has  occupied  forty 
spades,  great  and  small — the  adults  and  boys  all  working— the  older 
digging,  the  younger  breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  On  the 
left  is  the  English  valley,  where  the  English  schools  have  subdued 
from  the  waste  two  acres  of  garden  ground,  in  which  vegetables  of 
many  kinds  and  several  flowers  are  just  beginning  to  show  their 
spring  shoots.  Our  little  army  of  seventy  spades,  working  regularly 
two  or  three  hours  a  day,  soon  changes  the  appearance  of  the  land, 
with  the  aid  of  the  college  team  of  six  bullocks,  to  break  up  the 
stubborn  surface,  and  make  it  more  tractable  for  hand  labour.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  eat  no  bread  that  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  own 
land.'  " 

"  The  college  has  recently  been  visited  by  Nene,  or  Thomas 
Walker,  the  native  chief,  who  fought  on  the  English  side  in  the 
north,  and  who  appears  to  have  considered  the  building  in  the  light 
of  a  fortress.  *  It  was  amusing,'  the  Bishop  writes,  *  to  see  him  when 
he  came  to  visit  us,  viewing  the  buildings,  and  pointing  out  where 
the  loop-holes  ought  to  be  broken  out  in  the  walls,  and  then  he  said, 
*  Ekore  horoy  '  it  will  not  be  stormed.'  You  may  be  sure  that  I 
shall  not  desire  to  make  the  experiment,  but  shall  do  my  best  to 
maintain  peace  with  all  men.'  "'^AnnaJs  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
ZeaUiHd,     1847.    p.  223. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  same  publication,  at  p.  228, 
there  is  the  following  account  of  the 

"DIOCESE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

"Metropolitan — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Bislwp  of  the  Diocese — George  Augustus  Selwyn,  D.D. ;  conse- 
crated October  17, 1841;  landed  in  New  Zealand,  May  30,  1842. 
Examining  Chaplain — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wm.  Williams,  B.A.« 
Domestic  Chaplain — Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton,  M.A.*  Inspector  of  Na- 
tive Schools — Rev.  S.  Williams." 


*  Returned  to  England  in  1848. 
"  The  gentlemen  so  marked  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 
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*' Abcbdeaconbt  of  Waitemata. — Archdeacon^  (vacant.)  St. 
Paul's  Church — Rev.  J.  F.  Churton.  1.  Bural  Deanery  of  Hauraki : 
Orere — Rev.  W.  C.  Dudley,  B.A.  2.  Rural  Deanery  of  Waikato : 
Bural  Dean — Rev.  R.  Maunsell,  B.A.,  Waikato  Heads.** 

*' Abchdeacovby  of  the  Waimate.* — Archdeacon — The  Ven. 
Henry  Williams,  Paihia.+«  The  Waimate — Rev.  R.  Burrows.* 
Kaikohe — ^Rev.  R.  Davis.*     Kaitaia<~Rev.  J.  Matthews.* 

*•  Abchdeacokby  ofTaubanoa.{ — Archdeacon — The  Ven.  Alfred 
Neshit  Brown,  Tauranga.*  Tauranga — Rev.  C.  P.  Davies.*  Ro- 
torua — Rev.  T.  Chapman.* 

"  Abohdbaconby  of  Waiapu  .$ — Archdeacon — The  Ven.  Wm. 
WiUiams,  Turanga.*  Rangitukia— Rev.  C.  L.  Reay,  M.A.  The 
Wairoa — ^Rev.  J.  Hamlin.*    Ahuriri — Rev.  W.  Colenso.* 

"  Abcbdeaconby  of  Kafiti.  —  Archdeacon,  (not  appointed.) 
Rural  Dean — Rev.  Octavius  Hadfleld.*    Wellington — Rev.  R.  Cole, 

M.A.     Waikanae^-  Wanganui  —  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  M.A.* 

Taranaki— Rev.  W.  Bolland,B.C.L.|I  Nelson—Rev.  H.  Govett,^ 
Rev.  H.  Butt. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  College  of 
St.  John's,  Bishops  Auckland,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Zealand^  1847,  Appendix, 
p.  229,  and  to  the  New  Zealand  Church  Almanac,  printed 
at  the  press  of  that  college,  and  of  which  copies  may 
probably  be  procured  at  the  shops  of  such  booksellers 
as  sell  especially  religious  and  missionary  publications. 

There  is  no  account  of  other  schools  at  Auckland. 

As  to  the  Cultivation  of  Land,  the  most  recent 
return  that  can  be  found  is  one  given  in  the  New 
Zealand  Journal,  of  May  9,  1846,  No.  166,  p.  100. 
This  states  1996  acres  to  be  in  cultivation  in  the 
northern  settlements,  including  probably  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  Hokianga,  &c.,  in  the  year  1844.  At  the 
same  date  the  Live  Stock  in  the  northern  settlements  is 
stated  to  have  been  227  horses,  1768  horned  cattle, 
and  1936  sheep.  It  is  believed  that  these  numbers 
have  not  been  very  greatly  increased  during  recent 
years. 

*  Head-quarters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    See  p.  394. 

f  Chairman  of  the  Church  Mission  in  New  Zealand. 

X  Bay  of  Plenty.  |i  Since  dead. 

§  At  the  East  Cape.  ^  Now  at  Taranaki. 
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In  the  Government  Gazette,  already  mentioned,  the 
following  statements  for  Auckland  are  given  for  the 
year  1846: — 

Value— Imports •  •  •  81523 

„        Exports 46312 

Customs'  Beveiiue 11155 

Ships.         Tom. 
SWpping-Inw^^    72        J4397J  „„ti„eladu.gco«.terB. 

The  following  is  an  Abstract  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditare  of  Auckland  during  the  Quarter  ending  31st 
December,  1847:— 

Bevenub. 
Ordinary,  £    *.    d. 

Customs 5191  15    2 

Fees  and  Fines: — 

Supreme  Court £16     1    1 

Local  Court 37  12    0 

Besident  Magistrate's  Court 7    16 

Police  Court 80  17  10 

131  12     6 

Fees  for  Begistry  of  Deeds    55    6     9 

Post  Office  Collections ♦ 250    1     4 

Miscellaneous  Beceipts  « 4  19    0 


■darfa 


Total  Ordinary    ♦.5683  14    8 

Oroum  Lands, 

Fees  on  Land,  Claims  and  Crown  Grants  56  12  4 

Waivers  of  Pre-emption  i 409  16  3 

Occupation  Licenses i,  0  18  0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Crown  Lands — 

Total  Crown  Lands 482    6    K 

In  Aid. 

Parliamentary  Grant 4082  10    0 

Land  Claimants'  Debenture 164  14    6 

TbtalinAid 4247    4    6 

Total  Beceipts «.  £10,363    5    9 
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EXPENDITUBE.                                     £  8,  d. 

Establishment  of  II.  E.,  the  Governor 101  18  0 

Colonial  Secretary's  Department   ^ . . . ,  421  12  10 

„        Treasurer's        „              212  11  6 

Audit  Department 112  10  0 

Survey        „          261  0  2 

Public  Works 251  4  0 

Koads 1710  6  11 

Land  Commission  377  3  1 

Customs'  Department 272  10  6 

Post  Office      „          120  15  8 

Medical           „          02  4  8 

Harbour          „          124  8  7 

Government  Brig,  Victoria 595  14  11 

„          Schooner,  Albert ^ 64  1  2 

Armed  Police  Force    827  0  6 

Aborigines  164  1  2 

Supreme  Court    340  0  0 

Attorney-General    114  3  4 

Local  Court    56  5  0 

Besident  Magistrate's  Court 95  JO  0 

Coroner 18  11  0 

Sheriff  and  Gaol 1C2  5  8 

Ecclesiastical 200  0  0 

Schools   , , 85  0  0 

Stationery  and  Printing 66  4  8 

Charitable  Aid     20  4  7 

Postages , 42  7  0 

Late  Military  operations    26  5  6 

Militia     18  J4  0 

Interest 628  6  5 

Miscellaneous 77  0  0 

X7756  19  r 

Disbursements  on  account  of  Wellington     22  6  8 

„                „                 New  Plymouth 8  .1 1  5 

n                „                 Akaroa    6  0  0 

„                ,.                 Russell    56  19  9 

»                „                Hokianga 72  0  0 

Total  Expenditure   £7922  17  5 

For   further  information  relating  to  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure,  &c.  of  Auckland,  see  Appendix  B. 
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There  is  a  Savings  Bank  at  Auckland,  which  has 
been  established  one  or  two  years:  and  the  Union 
Bank  of  Australia  established  a  Branch  there  in  the 
year  1848;  the  Manager  is  Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy.^ 

Two  newspapers  are  published,  each  twice  a  week,  at 
Auckland ; — ^the  New  Zealander  and  the  Southern  Cross. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  consulting  a  complete 
file  of  the  recent  Niew  Zecdand  Government  Gazette^ 
it  is  difficult  to  furnish,  more  completely  than  follows, 
a  Directory  for  Auckland: — 

Governor  in  CMrfof  New  Zealand,, Svc  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 
Secretary  to  General  Government, , .  .The  Hon.  G.  A. Dillon. 

Chi^  Justice • W.  Martin,  Esq. 

Commander  of  the  Forces  . « Migor-Gen.  G.  D.  Pitt,  EL.H. 

Pboyince  07  New  Ulbteb. 

LietU.Governor  (during    absence}      M.nr  *     n       r^  ^  -rvTi V -rr 
,    0/ Govermr-ilchi,}) {  •  •'tM^o'-Gea. a.D..Pitt.K.H. 

Colonial  Secretary *  -i-  Andrew  Sinclair,  Esq. 

Native  „         -I-  J.  J.  Symonds,  Esq. 

Colonial  Treasurer  and  Receiver- \      .,      ot    t.    j  -c 
Qenered   J  •  '^^^'  ^lieplierd,  Esq. 

Attorney  General    *  f  W.  Swainson,  Esq. 

Registrar  of  Supreme  Court,  and  i 

Registrar-General    of  Births,  >  . .  f  T.  Onthwaite,  Esq. 
Deaths,  and  Marriages ) 

Surveyor-General   f  C.  Wybrow  Ligar,  Esq. 

Collector  of  Customs f  Henry  D'Arch,  Esq. 

Sheriff, .,. f  PerciTal  Berrey,  Esq. 

Auditor-General f  Charles  Knight,  Esq. 

Colonial  Surgeon    f  J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Inspector  of  Police f  T.  R.  Atkyns,  Esq. 

Sub-Inspector  ditto +  W.  B.  White,  Esq. 

Resident  Magistrate • .  f  T.  Beckham,  Esq. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  {besides  those  marked  above) — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  B.  H.  Wynyard,  C.B.,  commanding  58th  regt.;  Migor 
H.  Matson,  58th  regt.;  Miyor  J.  Gray,  Commanding  Royal 
N.  Z.  Fencibles ;  Captain  J.  H.  Laye,  58th  regt. ;  Captains 
W.  H.  Kenny,  C.  H.  M.  Smith,  and  A.  Macdonald,  Royal 
N.  Z.  Fencibles;  H.  W.  Mahon,  M.D. ;  J.  Coates,  W. 
Brown,  F.  W.  Merriman,  W.  Donnelly,  A.  Kennedy,  J.  Scott, 
H.  C.  Lawlor,  L.  M'Lachlan,  W.  E.  Cormack,  W.  S.  Grahame, 
and  E.  Mayne,  Esqrs. 

*  Members  of  the  Executive  Council. 
f  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

Country  North  of  Auckland, — Dr.  Dieffenhach  the  best  authority. 
— 77*e  LantTs  End. — Mount  Carmel, — Awaroa  JRiver  and 
Valley. — Kaitaia. — Large  Native  Population. — Land  alien- 
ated.— HiUy  Range. — Mangonui  Harbour. — Putehaka  River, 
— Wangaroa  Harbour, — Marble. — False  Hokianga.  —  Hoki- 
anga. — Wet  Climate. — Lake  Maupere. — Thermal  Springs. — 
I  Waimate. — Church  Mission. — Bay  of  Islands. — Harbour. — 
Town-sites. — Statistics. — Wairoa  River. — Kaipara  Harbour, 
— IMbutary  Rivers. — Kaipara  proper. — Portage  to  Auckland. 
-^Climate  of  the  Northern  Extremity  of  New  Zealand, 

With  respect  to  the  district  of  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  isthmus  between  Auckland  and  Manukau 
harbours,  the  reader  anxious  for  full  information  with 
regard  to  it  should  consult  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  work, 
already*so  often  referred  to.  Chapters  XIL  to  XIX. 
inclusive,  of  the  1st  volume,  consist  of  an  account  of 
that  part  of  the  islands.  A  few  extracts  are  as  much 
as  the  space  will  allow  in  this  publication. 
Beginning  from  the  north: — 

'  " This  estuary  (Parengarenga)  is  not  laid  down  in  any  cbart, 
although  it  is  an  extensive  one ;  it  must  be  placed  at  what  is  called 
Sandy  Bay  in  the  general  charts,  in  latitude  S6^  SV  S.,  and  in  172^ 
67'  E.  longitude.  The  entrance  to  it  is  narrow,  but  is  two  fathoms 
deep  at  low  water.  The  tide  rises  ten  feet.  I  must,  however,  ob- 
serve that,  in  standing  out  of  the  harbour  in  our  schooner  during  the 
ebb-tide,  I  observed  some  rocks  in  the  entrance,  about  six  feet  under 
water,  and  vessels  must  therefore  ascertain  the  exact  channel  pre- 
viously to  enteriug. 

**  The  harbour,  or  the  estuary,  as  it  should  more  properly  be  called 
is  from  six  to  eight  square  miles  in  extent,  and  sends  severed  branches 
in  different  directions  for  some  distance  inland,  all  of  which  are  na- 
vigable fbr  boats  at  high  water.  Good  land  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  these  chanuels;  one  of  these  is  only  a  little  distance  from  Ka-po- 
wairua  on  the  northern  coast.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  harbour 
is  within  the  inner  northern  head,  where  there  is  five  fathoms  water. 
♦  ♦  •  •  Wild  pigs  have  overrun  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  they  feed  upon  fern-root  and  sea-weeds.  A  great 
quantity  of  fisb  is  taken  io  the  har|>our,  espepiidly  skates,  herrings, 
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mackarel  and  snappen ;  and  the  uatiyes  were  preserving  fhem  in 
great  quantities  by  simply  drying  them  in  the  sun. 

"  The  whole  extremity  of  the  island,  from  Parenga-renga  to  the 
northward,  is  called  by  the  natives  Muri-wenua  (the  land's  end), 
and  from  my  description  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  to 
entice  European  settlers.  There  is,  however,  land  iit  for  some 
small  farms,  with  excellent  soil,  sufficient  wood,  and  great  facilities 
of  water-carriage.  But  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  remainder  of  the 
original  tribe  will  return  to  their  native  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  probable  that  some  one  of  the  private  purchasers  will  occupy 
his  land,  and  give  the  natives  a  stimulus  for  improving  their  con- 
dition. A  considerable  number  of  sheep  would  fiud  easy  sustenance 
on  the  hills,  more  so  indeed  than  in  most  other  parts  of  New  Zea- 
land, as  the  herbage  here  is  low,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
sheep  than  a  high  and  vigorous  one." — Chap.  xii.  p.  207. 

**  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  from  Parenga-renga  to  about 
eight  miles  to  the  South  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  land  consists  either 
of  low  hills  or  swamps,  and  is  almost  useless  on  the  east  coast,  where 
it  is  lined  by  a  long  sandy  beach,  here  and  there  interrupted  by 
bluffs  of  basaltic  rock,  which  are  verdant  with  groups  of  the  hardy 
pohutukaua  tree  {Metrotideros  tomentosa).  The  vegetation  of  the 
hills  is  brown  and  low,  almost  wholly  consisting  of  fern  and  manuka. 
On  the  western  coast  the  land  wears  a  better  aspect,  where  no  sand 
hUls  intervene.  *  *  •  Everywhere  springs  of  most  excellent 
water  prove  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  even  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer. In  consequence  of  this  abundant  moisture,  the  natives  have 
many  plantations,  which  are  in  a  thriving  state. 

**  Towards  Waro,  a  high  dome-like  promontory,  the  land  becomes 
excellent.  This  mountain  is  the  commencement  of  a  continued 
chain  of  similar  hills,  which  run  along  the  western  coast  to  the 
southward,  their  formation  being  different  varieties  of  trap. 

"  Mount  Carmel  itself  is  not  connected  with  any  chain  of  moun- 
tains, but  forms  an  isolated  hill,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain  protects  a  deep  inlet,  which, 
at  the  head,  branches  off  into  several  shallow  channels,  and  forms 
a  perfectly  sheltered  harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  burden,  with 
anchorage  close  to  the  eastern  shore :  the  entrance  to  this  harbour 
is  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards  broad.  The  mountain  is  similar 
in  its  structure  to  the  main  range  of  hills,  and  its  appearance  is 
such  as  to  indicate  clearly  its  formation  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  base  is  basalt  and  clinkstone;  the  summit  forms  a  narrow 
ridge,  from  which  steep  buttresses  run  out  towards  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  towards  the  harbour  on  the  other.  On  the  top,  and  to 
seaward,  this  hilly  group  is  barren,  although,  from  the  resin  found 
here,  we  have  unequivocal  proofs  that  it  was  once  covered  with 
kauri.    Towards  the  harbour  the  natives  have  cultivated  portions  of 
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the  steep  ridges ;  these  plantations  alternate  with  pleasant  bashes 
and  groves  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  Although  the  surrounding  country  is  not  a  favourable  distiict 
for  colonists,  this  harbour  may  afford  shelter  to  vessels  which  draw 
too  much  water  to  lie  with  safety  in  the  Bay  of  Bangaunu. 

"  Some  miles  to  the  southward  of  Mount  Carmel  the  land  at  once 
assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  The  raupo-swamps,  and  the  low 
barren  elevations  of  the  soil  between  them,  give  way  to  an  extensive 
alluvial  district,  which  stretches  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
coast,  and  follows  the  serpendne  course  of  the  Awaroa,  a  river  which 
empties  itself  into  the  estuary  of  Bangaunu,  a  shallow  and  extensive 
arm  of  the  sea,  with  an  open  though  an  intricate  channel  for 
moderate-sized  vessels.  I  entered  the  harbour  at  low-water,  in  the 
schooner,  which  drew  eight  feet,  and,  not  knowing  the  channel,  we 
grounded  several  times,  although  there  is  but  liitle  danger  in  fine 
weather,  as  the  bottom  is  soft  and  muddy.  We  anchored  about 
three  miles  from  the  nortli  head,  sheltered  by  a  spit  of  sand,  and 
then  went  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  river  in  a  boat,  to  the  farming 
establishment  of  a  Mr.  Sonthee.  On  a  second  visit  we  took  the 
schooner  up  to  the  same  place,  and  anchored  close  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Southee,  where  the  river  was  not  much  broader  than  the  length 
of  our  little  craft.  But  the  tide  presses  the  fresh  water  back  eight 
feet  above  its  usual  level,  and  it  is  then  of  considerable  depth.  It 
is  one  of  those  rivers  the  banks  of  which  consist  only  of  their  own 
aUuvium,  the  channel  winding  in  a  serpentine  course ;  it  has  little 
fall,  but  the  tide  renders  it  always  navigable.  The  banks  are  per- 
pendicular, and  rise  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  spring* 
tides ;  towards  its  outlet,  however,  the  land  is  low  and  swampy,  and 
is.  overflowed  when  winds  from  the  sea  raise  the  water  to  a  higher 
level,  or  when  floods,  occasioned  by  long-continued  rain,  come  down 
from  the  interior. 

"  At  first  we  passed  swamps  covered  with  mangroves,  sometimes 
only  showing  their  heads  above  water,  and  affording  shelter  to  flights 
of  ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds.  When  the  banks  become  higher, 
the  land  is  perfectly  level ;  the  soil,  as  is  seen  by  the  section  of  the 
river  banks,  is  in  some  places  a  stiff  black  loam,  in  others  a  lighter 
earth,  to  all  appearance  admirably  adapted  for  gi*ain.  The  country 
is  perfectly  open  in  many  places,  and  only  covered  with  tupakihi 
(Coriaria  saimentosa),  fern,  high  flax,  and  here  and  there  some 
spots  of  grass.  In  other  parts  the  ti  (Dracena  australis),  the  stem 
of  which  seldom  exceeds  half  a  foot  in  thickness,  forms  a  jungle. 
*  *  The  higher  we  went,  the  more  agreeable  was  the  scene. 
On  the  shores  were  native  settlements,  with  long  seines  hanging 
out  to  dry,  and  many  natives  at  work  mending  canoes  and  their 
fishing  apparatus,  for  the  season  is  approaching  when  the  shark  is 
caught  in  great  numbers.    Here  and  there  fields  of  potatoes,  kume- 
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rM,  melons,  and  pnmpkiiis,  neatly  fenced  in,  and  kept  extremely 
clean,  show  all  the  Tigonr  of  vegetation  for  which  New  Zealand  is 
BO  remarkable.  Their  owners  welcomed  as  as  we  went  along,  bnt 
did  not  CYinoe  any  pressing  curiosity.  •  *  •  Early  in  the 
evening  we  arrlTed  at  Southee's  farm ;  it  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  which  here  forms  by  its  serpentine  course  several 
natural  paddocks.  The  maize,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
the  fields  of  yellow  wheat,  bowing  under  the  weight  of  the  grain, 
showed  what  the  land  is  capable  of  producing.  Cattle  were  grazing 
about,  and  the  well-stocked  farm-yard  bore  testimony  to  an  industry 
such  as  is  very  rarely  met  with  amongst  the  numerous  settlers  of  all 
classes  who  for  several  years  have  had  almost  the  whole  of  the  land 
partitioned  amongst  themselves,  as  the  generality  of  them  have 
bought  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  instead  of  culti- 
vation. 

"  Mr.  Southee  has  about  300  natives  around  him  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  who  cultivate  bits  of  land  interspersed  with  his  own, 
and  who,  for  cheap  wages,  work  for  him  in  various  branches  of 
hasbandry,  and  thus  procure  for  themselves  those  European  com- 
modities for  which  they  have  acquired  a  taste.  He  gives  them 
articles  to  the  value  of  2/.  for  every  acre  they  clear.  The  mode 
which  he  adopts  in  clearing  the  land  is  to  cut  down  all  brush- wood 
and  vegetation  in  summer,  and  to  bum  it  when  it  has  become  dry. 
Immediately  alter  this  he  sows  the  ground  with  turnips,  and,  when 
these  have  been  gathered,  with  potatoes,  which  require  only  a  little 
hoeing.  The  roots  and  stumps  are  then  sufficiently  rotten,  and  the 
ground  can  be  easily  tilled  and  prepared  for  grain. 

<*  From  Mr.  SouUiee's  house  the  river  turns,  with  many  windings, 
towards  the  western  coast.  Higher  up  its  course  it  acquires  greater 
fall,  and  in  many  places  is  obstructed  by  snags.  Its  banks  are  of 
the  same  good  description,  and  are  here  and  there  clothed  with 
groves  of  kahikatea,  rimu,  and  totara  pines,  or  of  tarairi  (Lauras 
tarairi)  and  puriri,  until  it  arrives  at  Eaitaia.  A  mission-station 
and  native  settlement  is  situated  about  eight  niiles  fi*om  the  western 
coast,  on  a  hilly  eminence,  an  offset  of  the  chain  of  hiUs  which  run 
fi'om  near  this  point  through  the  interior.  Between  this  chain  and 
the  range  of  western  coast  hills  which  I  have  above  mentioned, 
flows  the  Awaroa,  having  its  source  near  that  of  the  Mango -muka — 
a  branch  of  the  Hokianga  river,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Maunga  Taniwa,  a  remarkable  pyramidical  peak  which  towers  above 
the  chain  of  hills,  being  nearly  1500  feet  high. 

"  Throughout  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Awaroa  is  capable  of 
being  made  very  productive,  as  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile :  from 
Kaitaia  it  narrows  to  the  breadth  of  one  mile.  Several  miles  below 
Kaitaia  the  river  is  joined  by  another,  coming  from  the  eastern  bills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mangonui  in  Lauriston  Bay,  and  at  the 
point  of  junction  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  the  Awaroa.    Above 
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KaitaiA  the  AwaroA  is  only  passable  by  eanoes,  in  which  the  natives 
earry  down  food  from  their  plantations  to  their  principal  settlement 
at  Kaitaia.  They  prefer  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  for  cultivation, 
as  indeed  they  usually  do ;  and  their  fields  are  very  extensive,  and 
kept  in  g^od  order.  From  Kaitaia  to  the  western  coast  the  land  is 
equally  good.  In  some  places  there  is  excellent  grass.  A  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river  has  been  built  by  the  natives,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  missionaries ;  and  if  we  cross  it,  and  pass  to  Waro 
on  the  western  coast,  several  valleys  are  seen  stretching  from  the 
western  hills  into  the  plain,  in  most  of  which  natives  reside.  To 
the  northward  of  Waro  low  ridges  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast, 
small  creeks  flowing  between  them,  and  the  light  soil  there  is 
eagerly  sought  after  for  the  cultivation  of  kumeras.  At  one  of  these 
creeks,  the  Wai*mimi,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  lignite.  About 
two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Kaitaia  is  a  small  fresh-water  lake, 
contaiDing  larg«  eels  and  two  kinds  of  small  fishes ;  crawfish  is  also 
found  there. 

«  The  natives  form  the  tribe  of  the  Barewa,  and  their  whole  num- 
ber is  about  8000,  including  all  those  who  ii^abit  the  valley  of  the 
Awaroa.  Of  all  the  natives  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries,  this  tribe  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion.   ♦    •     • 

"  They  are  a  quiet,  hard-working  people,  and  they  have,  for  a  very 
small  payment,  cut  a  road  thirty-two  miles  long  through  the  primi- 
tive forest,  between  Kaitaia  and  Waimate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands ;  they  have  also  cut  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  own  village.  During  my  stay  I  saw  them  reap  wheat  and 
plough  several  acres  of  land,  and  the  missionaries  encourage  them 
to  exchange  their  former  unwholesome  food  of  decayed  maize  and 
potatoes  for  bread.  Several  of  the  natives  have  one  or  two  head  of 
cattle  and  horses ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  here  at 
least  the  missionaries  will  encourage  their  acquiring  them,  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  increase  of  their  own  stock. 

"  The  village  has  quite  an  English  appearance ;  a  large  Church, 
with  a  steeple  of  kauri  boards,  has  been  constructed  almost  entirely 
by  the  natives ;  gardens,  with  roses,  are  before  the  houses,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  wheat  alternates  with  vines,  with  hops,  which 
thrive  extremely  well,  and  with  various  fruit-trees  and  vegetables : 
there  are  also  several  patches  planted  with  tobacco.    «     •     • 

**  The  hills  which  stretch  from  Kaitaia,  through  the  interior  of 
the  country,  are  wooded,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Kaitaia  they  are 
covered  with  kauri-forest.  Near  the  entrance  to  Rangaunu  Bay  are 
very  fine  groves  of  this  valuable  tree,  mixed  with  tanekaha,  rata, 
tawai,  and  other  excellent  timber-trees.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
is  joined  here  by  a  fresh-water  creek,  the  Mangake,  and  which  flows 
through  a  considerable  extent  of  forest,  afibrds  facilities  for  floating 
the  timber  down,  or  for  establishing  saw-mills. 
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"  Tbe  alluvial  land,  as  already  observed,  is  for  the  most  part  fit 
for  immediate  cultivation :  tbe  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  belonging 
to  the  missionaries  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  show  that  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  pasturage. 

**  In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  mission-station  there  is  found  a 
white,  hard,  and  very  closely-grained  sand-stone,  which  would  prove 
an  excellent  building-stone. 

"  The  hills  near  the  western  coast,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Awaroa,  consist  of  basaltic  masses,  of  rounded  forms  and  of  moderate 
height.  They  are  covered  with  a  mixed  forest ;  no  kauri  is  found 
there ;  and  all  the  land  to  the  westward  of  the  Awaroa  must  be  con- 
sidered as  excellent,  notwithstanding  its  hilly  character.  The  bills 
on  the  right  bank,  which  extend  through  the  interior  of  the  island, 
are  composed  of  a  soft  argillaceous  slate,  reposing  upon  a  base  of 
hard  volcanic  roclc,  phonolitbe,  or  clinkstone.  Where  the  claystone 
and  the  phonolitbe  are  in  contact,  a  transition  iix>m  the  haid  con- 
dition of  the  latter  to  the  soft  state  of  the  former  is  observable  to 
the  eye  of  the  geologist,  and  displays  an  instructive  phenomenon. 
Very  near  Kaitaia,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  a 
slaty  marl  crops  out  in  perpendicular  slabs  in  the  depressions  of  the 
hills,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  improving  the  soil  of  certain 
kinds  of  fields,  and  is,  in  fact,  extensively  used  in  agriculture. 

**  A  bridle-road  leads  from  Kaitaia  for  thirty-four  miles  through 
tbe  forest :  it  was  cut  by  fifty  natives  for  as  many  blankets,  and  was 
completed  in  six  weeks.  *  *  *  The  days  of  such  cheap  work 
are  now  gone  by  in  New  Zealand.  At  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles 
and  a  half  on  this  road  is  situated  Maunga  Tauiwa. 

"  The  whole  valley  of  the  Awaroa  cannot  contain  less  than 
120,000  acres  of  arable  land.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
the  facility  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  water  communication,  the 
abundance  of  excellent  wood  and  of  other  building  materials,  the 
district  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  New  Zealand.  A  great 
portion  of  the  land  has  been  purchased  by  a  few  private  individuals  ; 
but  if  the  intentions  of  Government,  of  not  iQlowiiig  more  than 
2500  acres  to  any  one  individual,  is  strictly  carried  into  effect,  a 
great  part  of  these  purchases  will  come  back  to  the  natives,  and, 
without  injuring  the  interests  of  the  latter,  government  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  fine  agricultural  district.  Kaitaia  itself, 
which  is  eight  ipiles  from  the  western  coast,  and  six  from  Soutbee's 
station,  is  a  desirable  place  for  a  provincial  town,  as  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  district,  and  in  a  healthy  situation ;  it  stands  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  district,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  central  point  and  market-place  for  the  sur- 
rounding native  population." 

**  To  Uie  southward  of  Kaitaia  the  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  a  range  of  hills,  which  sends  its  branches  both  eastward  and 
westward,  forming  narrow  valleys  that  serve  as  river-courses.     The 
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sea  enters  into  several  inlets  on  both  ooastn,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Tarions  riTers,  if  the  mountain-streams  deserve  that  name,  and 
forms  several  harbours.  The  general  height  of  these  hills  is  less 
than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  this  height,  however,  they 
attain  in  the  Maunga  Taniwa.  The  top  of  this  pyramid,  which  runs 
almost  to  a  point,  offers  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  land. 
An  old  MetrosideroB  stands  on  the  summit,  overshadowing  the 
heavy  growth  all  around :  the  natives  have  cut  steps  into  its  stem 
to  afford  an  easy  ascent.  From  this  place  we  overlook  the  whole 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  it 
will  afford  an  excellent  trigonometrical  station.  We  can  here  per- 
ceive that  the  different  randficatious  of  the  chain  do  not  form  valleys, 
but  ravines,  which  only  widen  towards  the  estuaries  of  the  sea. 
The  whole  is  clothed  vrith  a  thick  forest,  the  dark  verdure  of  which 
is  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  bright  green  of  a  ranpo-swamp  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  or  by  the  brown  hue  of  the  fern,  which 
covers  some  districts,  especially  towards  the  coast.  The  forest  is  a 
mixed  one ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  prevailing  kind  of  trees,  and 
only  towards  Mango-nui,  Wangaroa,  and  fiokianga  are  groves  of 
kauri.    •    ♦    ♦ 

*'  The  formation  of  which  this  hilly  ridge  is  composed,  so  far  as 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  permits  of  its  being  observed,  is  a  yellowish 
argillaceous  rock,  mixed  in  fragments  with  the  vegetable  mould.  It 
is  of  various  degrees  of  hardness,  and  in  most  cases  may  be  ob- 
served in  conjunction  vrith  compact  basaltic  rock,  which  appears 
sometimes  protruding  on  the  surface,  sometimes  -laid  bare  in  the 
river  courses.  The  pebbles  in  the  rivers  are  whinstone,  of  different 
colours,  and  varying  in  point  of  hardness,  and  this  rock  seems  to  be 
everywhere  the  lowermost,  and  to  compose  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
mountain,  having  in  its  formation  variously  acted  upon  and  changed 
the  covering  argillaceous  rock.  Both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coast  other  kinds  of  rocks  may  be  seen, — ^marly  limestone,  marble, 
in  junction  vrith  slates,  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  lignite,  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fblly  when  describing 
the  places  in  which  they  occur.  The  flat  alluvial  land  extending  on 
the  right  shore  of  the  Awaroa  to  Rangaunu  Bay  is  separated  from 
Lauriston  Bay  by  an  offset  from  this  hilly  ridge,  which  juts  out  into 
the  sea,  and  forms  Kari  Kari,  or  Knuckle  Point.  These  hills  are 
low,  covered  in  some  places  vrith  a  little  wood,  in  others  vrith  fern. 
The  iirst  place  which  claims  our  attention  in  LauristOn  Bay  is  Oruru, 
where  a  river,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Maunga 
Taniwa,  and  which  can  be  entered  by  a  boat,  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  On  both  sides  of  this  river  is  excellent  level  and  clear  land, 
trhich  rises  slowly  towards  Maunga  Taniwa.  Oruru  is  separated  by 
low  hills  covered  vrith  a  stiff  white  clay  and  a  scanty  vegetation  from 
a  similar  valley,  eight  miles  to  the  northvntrd,  and  out  of  which 
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another  rirer  runs  into  the  sea.  The  road  from  Oram  into  tbe  htst- 
bour  of  Mango -nui  leads  over  a  succession  of  steep  hills  and  narrow 
fertile  ravines.    Tbe  distance  is  about  ten  miles.         *        *        « 

"  The  greater  part  of  tbe  land  (at  Oruru)  has  been  sold,  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Ford,  vrho  was  formerly  tbe  surgeon  attached  to  tbe  missions. 

**  Tbe  harbour  of  Mango-nai  is  not  laid  down  in  any  chart; 
vessels  rounding  Point  Surville  should  keep  close  to  tbe  sontbem 
shore  of  Lanriston  Bay,  and  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding 
tbe  reef  of  rocks  which  runs  off  Oruru  in  a  nortb-easterly  direction, 
and  which  is  the  only  obstacle  to  a  safe  and  easy  entrance  into  the 
harbour.  The  channel  is  not  above  100  yarcU  wide,  but  is  very 
deep.  Several  whalers  have  at  different  times  resorted  to  this  har- 
bour for  provisions  and  repair.  In  the  narrow  part  of  tbe  cbaonel 
a  yessel  can  keep  close  to  the  southern  shore ;  and,  entering  the 
basin,  haul  close  round  tbe  southern  head,  and  anchor  in  five 
fathoms  water  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  that  bead,  where  a  small 
number  of  vessels  are  perfectly  sheltered.  The  rest  of  the  estuary 
is  a  large  basin,  spreading  out  into  mud  flats  at  low  water,  with  a 
channel  suficiently  deep  for  large  boats,  near  the  northern  shore,  up 
to  its  head,  which  is  here  entered  by  a  river  that  takes  its  rise  in 
the  hills  separating  the  harbour  of  Wangaroa  from  Mango-uui.  An 
arm  of  tbe  latter  stretches  towards  Oruru,  and  unites  with  this  river 
behind  an  island  of  moderate  size  which  forms  tbe  bead  of  tbe  har- 
bour. This  island  conceals  mangrove  flats,  which  lie  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  channel. 

"  The  river  Pu-te-kaka  is  entered  by  the  tide  for  about  eight  miles, 
and  thus  far  a  boat  can  go  op  it.  It  flows  through  an  undulating 
open  country,  the  elevations  altematiug  with  large  swamps,  which 
might  be  easily  drained,  and  would  then  form  good  agricultural  land. 
Higher  up,  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  hills  towards  Wangaroa,  which 
are  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  are  covered  with  kauri-forest,  as 
are  also  the  hills  to  the  west  and  north.  Tbe  land  up  to  tbe  base 
of  those  bills  is  devoid  of  trees.  At  tliis  point  the  Pu-te-kaka  is 
only  a  smoll  creek,  but  several  times  during  the  year  it  swells  sufli- 
ciently  to  float  large  logs  of  kauri  into  tbe  harbour.     *     *     * 

"  About  six  miles  from  its  outlet  into  the  harbour  tbe  Pu-te-kaka 
is  joined  by  another  river,  which  flows  through  a  fine  cultivated 
ToIIey.  The  north  side  of  the  harbour  is  biUy,  and  consists  of  a 
red  ferruginous  loam,  interrupted  in  some  places  by  basalt  and  Ly- 
dian  stone.  The  southern  head  of  the  harbour  is  a  narrow  peninsula, 
with  table-land  on  tbe  top;  towards  Point  Surville  the  coast  is  hilly, 
with  occasional  narrow  valleys,  most  of  which  ai'e  wooded  towards 
the  sea-coast. 

"  There  are  about  thirty  Europeans  living  in  this  harbour,  chiefly 
sawyers  and  storekeepers,  and  a  few  natives.  Tbe  latter  have  their 
fixed  habitations  at  Oruru,  and  only  come  here  for  the  puiposes  of 
trade  and  work.     ♦     ♦     ♦     They  have  sold  tbe  whole  of  tbe  harbour 
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aud  surrounding  country  to  different  people ;  but  the  chiefs  at  Kai- 
taia  deny  that  they  had  any  right  to  do  so,  and  have  asserted  their 
own  claim  to  the  territory  by  selling  the  harbour  to  goyernment. 

"  Mango-nui  is  well  situated  for  a  small  town,  as  it  commands  a 
sufficient  extent  of  agricultural  and  timber  land  to  ensure  success. 
There  is  an  easy  communication  with  the  different  native  settlements 
in  Lauriston  Bay ;  and  a  good  path  leads  to  Kailaia,  which  might 
easily  be  converted  into  a  road. 

"  The  harbour  of  Wangaroa  has  already  obtained  some  celebrity 
by  the  catastrophe  which  happened  to  the  Boyd,  and  the  murder  of 
her  crew  and  passengers  by  the  natives,  in  the  year  1800.  It  is 
situated  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  From  Point  Snrville  to  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  Uie 
coast  is  cliffy  and  steep,  consisting  of  fragments  of  volcanic  rock 
very  firmly  cemented  together  into  a  conglomerate.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  formed  by  towering  .perpendicular  rocks  of  the 
same  description,  and  is  only  about  150  yards  broad.  Pohutukaua- 
trees  aud  others  overhang  these  black  walls,  and  form  a  very  picta- 
resque  contrast  with  them.  The  entrance  looks  as  if  the  solid  rocks 
had  been  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  steep  opposite 
sides  had  undergone  a  continued  friction  before  they  parted.  Deep 
fissures  penetrate  the  coast,  and  high  cubical  masses  are  piled  one 
above  another  in-shore  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
most  remarkable  is  Waihi,  or  St.  Peter,  a  cluster  of  these  solid 
rocks  on  the  northern  head.  The  water  in  the  entrance  is  of  great 
depth  close  to  the  rocks,  and  there  is  no  sunken  rock  or  other 
hidden  danger  below  the  surface.  This  volcanic  conglomerate  over- 
lies a  formation  of  volcanic  ashes,  which  contains  carbonized  re- 
mains of  fern  and  wood.  Nearly  opposite  Waihi  a  dome-like  ele- 
vation crowns  a  pyramidical  wooded  hill,  called  Hakiri.  •  ♦  • 
To  the  northward  are  the  hills  which  separate  Wangaroa  from 
Mango-nui,  and  which  are  called  Tara  Tara.  The  south  side  of  the 
harbour  is  likewise  rocky,  and  consists  of  much-fissured  wakke  and 
basalt.  The  harbour  itself  is  very  spacious  and  deep,  possesses  - 
anchorage  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds.  As 
a  harbour  it  ranks  with  the  best^in  New  Zealand,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  is  nowhere  surpassed.  There  is,  however,  but  little 
available  land  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood :  to  the  northward 
the  sea  forms  some  inlets  with  flats,  which  are  overgrown  with 
trees;  and  kauri- timber  is  found  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  hut  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  all  that  grew  nearer  the  sea  having 
already  been  cut  down  or  destroyed.  Several  vessels  have  here 
been  laden  with  timber,  and  craft  of  small  burden  have  been  built 
here.  About  2000  natives  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
this  place,  part  of  whom  have  become  Protestant,  part  Boman- 
catholic  converts.  Mission-stations  for  both  confessions  are  esta- 
blished here,  and  the  natives  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  advance- 
ment. ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
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"Besides  the  missionaries,  about  a  dozen  other  Europeans, 
mostly  sawyers,  live  in  different  parts  of  this  district ;  hut,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  Church  missionary,  no  one  has 
made  any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

"  About  two  miles  from  the  south  head  of  Wangaroa  harbour  a 
beautiful  red  and  variegated  marble  is  found  on  the  coast,  of  a  close, 
fine  grain,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  of  importance  for 
domestic  architecture  at  some  future  time.  This  marble  occurs  in 
connexion  with  chloritic  and  argillaceous  slates,  and  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  transition  or  secondary  series,  if  we  may  judge  from  its 
mineral  character,  for  it  does  not  contain  any  fossils. 

'*  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  can  be  easily  found,  being  oppo- 
site to  the  northernmost  of  the  Gavalles,  a  chain  of  islands  chiefly  of 
basaltic  formation,  and  extending  along  the  coast  towards  the  Bay 
of  Islands. 

"  We  now  return  to  the  western  coast.  If  we  travel  from  Kaitaia 
towards  the  source  of  the  Awaroa,  we  see  its  valley  separated  from 
the  coast  by  undulating  hills  of  basaltic  structure^  and  covered  with 
forest.  Where  the  basaltic  rock  is  found,  the  soil  is  generally 
good ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  these  hills 
will  all  be  cultivated,  and  thus  increase  the  area  which  I  have  as- 
signed to  the  district  of  Kaitaia.  I  do  not  include  in  this  the  lulls 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  which  Maunga  Taniwa  belongs :  they 
are  too  steep  ever  to  be  anything  but  forest-land.  The  coast  from 
Waro  to  Wangape,  or  False  Hokianga,  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Hokianga,  is  bold  and  rocky.  Wangape  has  never  been  surveyed. 
Its  entrance  is  about  200  yards  wide ;  it  then  expands  into  a  fine 
basin,  surrounded  by  low  wooded  hills,  but  appears  to  afford  no 
shelter  for  shipping.*  The  natives  have  extensive  plantations,  and 
belong  to  the  tribe  which  lives  at  Hokianga. 

**  Passing  from  Kaitaia  to  Hokianga,  the  bridle-road  ascends 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  Maunga  Taniwa,  and  then  proceeds  in  a 
different  direction.  We  leave  it  here  by  turning  to  the  westward, 
and,  descending  rapidly,''soon  arrive  in  a  valley,  through  which  a 
mountain-stream  flows,  which  in  its  upper  part  has  formed  alluvial 
land  about  five  or  six  miles  broad  and  eight  miles  long.  This  river 
is  the  Mangamuka;  its  length,  from  Maunga  Taniwa  to  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  estuary  called  the  Hokianga,  is  about  twenty  miles. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  there  is  flat  and  fertile  alluvial  land, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  wooded  hills ;  the  river^  running  in  a  bed 

*  The  entrance  to  this  harbour  is  dangerous,  from  its  simflarity 
to  that  of  Hokianga  in  outward  appearance,  while  the  water  is  so 
shallow  as  to  be  accessible  only  to  very  small  vessels.  The  New 
Zealand  Company's  ship  Tory  was  nearly  lost  here  in  1889,  and  in 
1846,  H.  M.  brig  Osprey  was  totally  lost ;  both  having  mistaken 
the  entnuace  for  that  of  Hokianga. 
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of  wfainstone  pebbles,  at  some  places  deepens,  at  others  shoals,  and 
its  banks  bear  signs  of  frequent  floods.  Lower  down  its  depth  be* 
comes  more  equal,  and  for  about  ten  miles  from  its  embouchure  into 
the  Hokianga  harbour  it  admits  jressels  of  moderate  burden.  This 
lower  part  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  steep  hills  coTcred  with 
kauri- trees,  but  the  best  of  them  have  been  cut  down  near  the 
water's,  edge.  So  much  has  been  said  about  Hokianga,  that  in 
speaking  of  it  I  may  confine  myself  to  a  few  words.  The  estuary 
is  almost  wholly  bounded  by  steep  hills,  which,  after  the  kauri  has 
been  cut  down,  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  cultiTation.  But  the 
largest  timber-trees,  those  fit  for  the  Royal  Navy,  are  nearly  all  gone : 
those  that  remain  are  good  for  logs,  but  not  for  spars ;  and  there- 
fore the  timber-trade  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  settlers. 
The  estuary  is  joined  by  several  fresh-water  tributaries,  which  have 
a  little  cultivable  land  on  their  banks ;  this  is  especially  the  case  at 
the  principal  stream,  and  at  the  Waima  near  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour ;  but  the  alluvial  land  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  that 
which  is  clayey  and  useless.  The  good  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  They  have  cultivated  small  patches,  and  that  portion  of 
the  land  which  they  do  not  make  use  of  might  advantageously  be 
occupied  by  a  small  number  of  European  peasantry.  But  the  nature 
of  the  country  forbids  any  other  kind  of  settlement.  The  harbour, 
however,  although  a  bar  harbour,  can  be  entered  by  large  vessels, 
and  as  there  is  a  pilot  on  the  heads  there  is  no  danger.  There  are 
already  200  Europeans  settled  on  the  Hokianga,  traders  and  sawyers, 
who  found  ample  employment  as  long  as  fine  spars  and  cheap  labour 
were  to  be  obtained.    But  all  this  is  now  greatly  changed.* 

"  The  first  Wesleyan  mission -station  was  established  at  the 
Hokianga,  and  has  been  so  effective  that  nearly  all  the  natives  are 
Christians.  There  is  a  printing-press  at  Mangungu,  from  which  a 
few  prayer-books  have  been  issued.  A  Roman-catholic  Missionary 
also  resides  here  during  a  period  of  the  year.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hokianga  consist  of  ar^aceous  slate,  covered 
with  a  white  stiff  clay,  characteristic  of  the  kauri-land.  In  several 
places  basaltic  rock  is  found  underlying  the  slate. 

'*  Hokianga  is  noted  for  its  wet  climate,  and  the  thick  fogs  which 
envelop  it  long  after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon,  whilst  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  they  are  scarcely  ever  met  with. 

"  After  emerging  from  the  hills  which  surround  Hokianga  on  all 
sides,  and  which  are  still  covered  with  a  primitive  forest  of  pines, 
we  descend  into  a  comparatively  level  country;  and  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  harbour,  we  leave  the  bush,  and  the 
country  is  open  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.  We  may  regard  the  whole 
country  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  as  a 
volcanic  table-land.    If  we  enter  this  table-land  from  Hokianga, 

*  Many  have  migrated  to  Auckland,  since  Heki's  rebellion, 
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we  bftTe  to  our  right  the  Lake  Manpera.  In  ite  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  an  ancient  crater,  which  forms  a  regular  cone,  with  the 
exception  that  the  western  margin  has  fallen  in.  Large  angular 
pieces  of  a  Terj  scoriaceous  and  -vesicular  laya  of  different  colours, 
and  amygdaloidal  basalt,  coTcr  its  sides  and  base.  With  much 
labour,  the  natives  have  collected  these  rocks  into  mounds,  iaid 
have  cultivated  the  black  soil  between  them.  The  lavas  and  the 
crater  closely  resemble  those  in  the  Auvei^e.  Lake  Manpere  is 
about  one  square,  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  apparently  of  great 
depth.  In  some  places  its  borders  are  steep,  and  consist  of  basaltic 
lavas.  Several  conical  craters,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned, 
only  with  more  perliect  Ainnels  in  their  centres,  lie  to  the  eastward 
of  Waimate.  The  interiors  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and  all 
appear  to  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  repose. 

**  A  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Waimate  are  some  curious 
thermal  springs. 

**  The  surrounding  country,  especially  to  the  southward,  has  to  a 
singular  degree  the  barren  and  desolate  aspect  so  often  observed  in 
places  celebrated  for  their  salubrious  mineral  waters.  Scarcely  any 
verdure  is  seen  on  the  hills  of  the  neighbourhood :  it  is  only  in  the 
ravines  that  the  uniform  brown  tint  of  stunted  fern  is  interrupted 
by  the  green  of  some  sheltered  groves. 

"  Waimate,  which  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  has  a  very  European  aspect.  A  Church  has 
been  built,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  houses  of  the  mission- 
aries, surrounded  by  rose-trees,  and  other  plants  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. There  is  a  great  want  of  flowering  plants  in  New  Zealand, 
and  every  introduction  of  such  improves  the  landscape.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  poor  and  slovenly  huts  of  the  natives,  form- 
ing rather  a  painAil  contrast.  However,  when  I  saw  the  natives  in 
church  on  the  Sunday,  most  of  them  were  cleanly  dressed  in  the 
European  style ;  and  the  work  of  Europeanizing  them  seemed  to 
be  gradually  progressing. 

**  Waimate  was  chosen  many  years  ago  as  the  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  has  been  ever  since 
the  residence  of  an  ordained  clergyman.  Although  convenient  as  a 
mission-settlement  in  many  other  respects,  being  in  the  common 
road  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  Hokianga,  and  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  districts  of  the  island,  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
has  no  great  pretensions  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  and  the 
produce  of  the  missionary  farm  has  always  been  at  a  veiy  low  ebb. 
In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  has  been  relinquished,  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  it  yielded  nothing  at  all.  The  soil  is  a  very 
light  dusty  volcanic  earth.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  natives 
have  no  plantations  here,  but  prefer  the  ravines  intersecting  the 
plain,  or  go  nearer  to  the  groves,  or  to  the  base  of  the  hills  which 
bound  the  table-land,  where  the  soil  is  more  substantial.     Some 
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parts  of  the  table-land  towards  the  Keri-keri  have  a  very  snperflciai 
stratum  of  vegetable  earth,  and  are  strewed  over  with  lapilli  of 
ferraginoQS  clay ;  where  these  are  found  the  soil  is  almost  useless. 
Good  and  bad  land,  indeed,  alternate,  the  latter  rather  prevailing. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Eeri-keri  and  Waitangi  rivers,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  land  is  of  the  best  deserip< 
tion ;  but  even  there  masses  of  scorieo  have  to  be  cleared  away, 
which  will  require  a  great  expenditure. 

"  The  Waitangi  forms  a  picturesque  cascade  near  its  outlet  into 
the  Bay  of  Islands.  Below  the  fall,  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  banks 
of  the  river  shows  somewhat  of  a  columnar  structure. 

"  The  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  Waitangi  fi-om  the  Keri- 
keri  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Busby,  the  former  consul  of  New  Zealand, 
and  contains  some  very  good  land  and  pasturage. 

"  A  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Waimate  is  the  Keri*keri  river, 
where  there  is  a  mission-station.  The  intervening  land  is  very 
inferior,  and  especially  ai'ound  the  station ;  but  higher  up  the  Eeri- 
keri  it  is  decidedly  good.  The  Eeri-keri  is  a  small  stream,  forming 
a  fall  about  two  miles  above  the  station,  opposite  to  which  there  is 
a  rapid,  presenting  a  barrier  to  the  farther  ascent  of  the  tide.  Small 
vessels  can  come  up  as  high  as  this  point.  The  estuary  of  the 
Keri-keri  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad  river,  and  presents  some 
fine  uites  for  farming  establishments  on  its  borders. 

"  The  waterfall  of  the  river  Keri-keri  has  a  very  picturesque  effect. 
The  river  is  only  about  twenty  yards  broad,  but  the  fall  is  over  a 
basaltic  escarpment,  ninety-five  feet  in  height.  This  basalt  over- 
hangs a  soft  formation  of  a  grey  volcanic  sand,  which  has  been 
washed  away  from  under  it  for  about  thirty  feet,  so  that  one  can 
walk  behind  the  falling  cascade.  The  spray  of  the  waters  gives 
rise  to  a  vigorous  vegetation  all  around,  and  this  place  was  a  fa« 
vourite  spot  of  that  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Cunningham.  There  is 
indeed,  a  greater  assemblage  of  the  flora  of  New  Zealand  in  this 
neighbourhood  than  in  any  other  place  so  near  a  shipping-place. 

"  There  are  now  no  natives  whatever  living  on  the  Keri-keri ;  and 
it  seems,  therefore,  useless  to  keep  up  the  station.  Most  of  the  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the  property  either  of  the  mission  or  the 
missionaries. 

"  Below  the  station  the  basis  of  the  soil  is  basaltic.  It  seems  as 
if  an  immense  crust  of  this  rock  had  been  elevated  to  near  the  sur- 
face. To  the  northward  of  the  Keri-keri,  as  far  as  Wangaroa,  the 
land  is  mostly  hilly,  covered,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  with  primitive  forest.  Near  the  coast  almost 
the  whole  forest  is  gone ;  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  feed  well  upon 
the  young  fern  and  shrubs,  although  there  is  no  grass -pasturage. 
Sheep  looked  in  a  rather  bad  condition ;  but  the  principal  objection 
to  sheep-farming  in  New  Zealand  is  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  the 
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Aeoena  stnguiBorba,*  a  herb  spreading  all  over  the  country:  these 
attach  themselves  so  firmly  to  the  wool,  that  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  washing.  About  half-way  between  Wangaroa  and  the 
Keri-keri,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  we  pass  an  agricultural 
settlement  of  a  European.  Some  natives  live  in  the  fertile  ravines 
which  run  off  from  the  hills  towards  the  sea-shore :  off  the  latter 
are  many  rocky  islets.  The  shore  forms  several  small  bays,  of 
which  Mataute  is  one  of  the  finest.  On  the  slope  of  the  hills,  which 
surround  this  bay  like  an  amphitheatre,  an  excellent  hard,  greyish 
marble  crops  out.  The  bay  is  about  two  square  miles  in  extent. 
On  its  shore  is  a  native  settlement. 

"  Between  Mataute  and  Wangaroa  there  are  two  other  bays  of 
similar  description — ^Waio  and  Tauranga.  In  the  latter,  a  marly 
limestone  in  horizontal  strata  appears  on  the  side  of  the  hills ;  it 
breaks  into  slabs  about  an  inch  thick. 

**  On  the  Bay  of  Tauranga  there  is  some  land  cultivated  by  a 
European. 

"  Along  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  Wangaroa  is  found 
in  many  places  an  excellent  reddish  and  variegated  marble,  alter- 
nating with  whinstone  and  slates. 

**  From  Tauranga  a  path  leads  to  Wangaroa,  through  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley,  sheltered  by  the  hills  of  the  coast  from  the  winds  ; 
in  it  flows  a  small  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  harbour  of 
Wangaroa  already  described." 

The  Bay  of  Islands  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
New  Zealand:  and,  previous  to  the  regular  colonization 
of  the  country,  was  more  resorted  to  than  any  other 
harbour  by  whaling  and  other  ships,  in  order  to  obtain 
fresh  provisions  by  barter  with  the  tribes  of  natives 
who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  country  in  great  num- 
bers.    Dr.  Diefienbach  says  of  it: — 

<*  The  country  which  surrounds  the  harbour  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  hUls,  which  are  steep,  although  not  of  any  great  height, 
and  alternating  with  ravines,  which  continue  far  inland.  These 
hills  are  formed  of  a  yellow  argillaceous  stone,  and  a  basaltic  rock, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  narrow  ravines  that  there  is  a  little  fertile  soil. 
Even  where  the  coast-hills  were  formerly  covered  with  forest,  it  has 
now  disappeared,  and  is  only  met  with  some  miles  inland.  Towards 
the  harbour  these  hills  form  diminutive  bays,  inaccessible  from  tlie 
land.  The  different  parts  of  the  harbour  are  separated  by  arms  of 
the  sea,  so  that  the  construction  of  roads  to  connect  tliera  with  each 
other,  and   with  the  interior,  is  impossible.     There  is,   besides. 


♦  See  Note  «t  p,  128, 
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Bcarcely  sufficient  room  in  any  of  the  bays  even  for  a  moderate- 
sized  town,  nnless  placed  on  the  side  of  a  steep  bill.  The  only  ex 
ception  to  tbe  mountainous  character  of  the  place  is  the  table-land 
extending  from  the  Waitangi  towards  the  Hokianga  and  the  Keri- 
keri.  Bat  this  district,  as  already  observed,  cannot  be  ranked 
amongst  the  best  portions  of  New  Zealand,  and  has,  moreover,  the 
disadvantage  of  having  no  water  carriage.  Besides  this  flat  district, 
there  is  a  valley  with  a  considerable  extent  of  excellent  land  up  the 
Kaua>kaua,  an  arm  of  the  bay,  stretching  to  the  south,  into  which 
runs  a  small  fresh-water  stream.  This  valley  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  native  tribe,  who  cultivate  it  very  extensively. 

**  The  number  of  whaling  and  other  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
has  much  decreased  during  the  last  twelve  months.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  increase  of  Europeans,  who  consumed  the  scanty  pro- 
duce of  the  region.  «  •  • 

**  Inhere  exists  already  a  little  town  at  Kororarika,*  a  small  cove 
in  the  bay,  which  offers  great  facilities  for  shipping,  but  is  difficult 
of  access  from  the  mainland.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Russell, 
the  proposed  government  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaua-kaua; 
whilst  Victoria,  the  embryo  capital  of  Mr.  Busby,  possessing  the 
finest  and  most  level  site  for  a  town,  and  commanding  the  Waimate 
table-land,  and  therefore  the  best  communication  with  the  interior 
and  Hokianga,  as  well  as  with  the  districts  lying  to  the  northward, 
has  no  place  for  the  anchorage  of  vessels,  and  is,  moreover,  open  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  north  easterly  winds. 

"  The  Kaua-kaua  has  the  aspect  of  a  broad  river,  bounded  by 
steep  and  wooded  hills.  In  small  nooks  on  the  Shore  Europeans 
have  erected  humble-looking  houses.  Inns  are  not  wanting,  and 
abundance  of  fowls,  geese,  and  ducks  render  the  scene  very  homely 
and  Engllsh-looking."f— Chap,  xviii.  pp.  225  to  259. 

The  Government  Gazette,  already  quoted  at  page  376, 
gave  the  European  population  of  Russell  in  1846  as 
317  males  and  217  females:  total,  534.  Since  that 
year  there  are  no  returns,  prohably  from  the  migration 
of  the  whole  population  to  Auckland  during  .the  wars 
with  the  natives. 

Of  the  native  population,  no  census  has  been  pub- 
lished: but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  next  to  the  country 

*  Since  totally  burnt  and  plundered  by  the  natives,  during  John 
Ileke's  rebellion,  in  the  year  1B45. 

f  The  European  population  of  this  district  has  almost  entirely 
abandoned  it  for  Auckland,  since  the  devastation  caused  by  Heke's 
rebellion. 

M  M 
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already  described  near  Auckland,  the  districts  depend- 
ing on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  the  Kaipara  and  Hoki- 
anga  harbours,  including  Kaitaia,  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  most  dense  aboriginal  population. 

The  same  Gazette  g^yes,  for  the  year  1846,  the  value 
of  Imports  at  Russell  3430/.;  Exports,  1981/.;  Cus- 
toms* Be  venue,  447/.  7«.  9c/.;  Shippings  exclusive  of 
coasters — Inward,  26  vessels^  6770  tonsi  Outward,  18 
vessels,  5534  tons. 

A  detachment  of  the  58th  regimetit  is  quartered  at 
Bussell,  and  M^jor  C.  Bridge,  of  that  regiment,  is  Be* 
sident  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Registrar  of  Births^ 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  for  the  district. 

**  Pix>ceediDg  from  tlie  bead  of  the  itaua-kana  to  the  Wairoa,  the 
principal  stream  which  flows  into  the  harbour  of  Kaipara  on  the 
western  coast,  we  follow  the  windings  of  a  fresh*  water  stream, 
which  joins  the  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  batiks  of  which  the  neat 
and  well  tended  plantations  of  the  natives  indicate  a  growing 
industry.  After  crossing  over  some  hills  we  are  again  led  into  the 
valley  of  the  river;  and  here  the  eye  is  attracted  by  picturesque 
gronps  of  limestone,  which  in  various  shapes  crop  out  at  the  slope 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  often  resembling  ruined  castles  or  towers, 
Bometimes  half  concealed  amongst  beautiful  tree-ferns  and  other 
trees.  The  valley  forms  a  basin  of  alluvial  and  very  fertile  soil,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  coriaria,  draciena,  and  phormium,  which  only 
grow  in  the  best  situations.  The  name  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  of 
the  river,  is  Waiomio.  From  this  point  to  the  part  where  the 
Wairoa  first  begins  to  be  navigable  for  large  boats  is  a  good  day's 
journey.  The  country  consists  mostly  of  low  but  steep  hills,  on 
which  here  and  there  are  the  remains  of  the  former  kauri-forest,  half 
burnt  and  rotten  ;  but  now  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  region  is 
covered  with  fern  and  manuka.  The  hills  alternate  with  valleys, 
which,  from  the  stagnation  of  the  waters,  are  swampy,  and  contain 
here  and  there  forests  of  the  kahikatea  pine  (Dacrydiumexcelsum). 
A  swampy  plain  stretches  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  rugged  hills 
of  Wangari  Bay :  it  offers  some  fine  situations  for  farms,  and  would 
afford  excellent  opportunities  for  forming  pasturage  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  artificial  grasses,  as  the  land  is  rich,  and  the  swampy  parts 
might  easily  be  drained.    No  natives  live  here. 

"  Kaipara  Harbour,  into  which  the  Wairoa  and  other  rivers  fidl, 
seems  to  me — on  account  of  the  quantity  of  timber  trees  on  the 
shores  of  the  rivers,  the  length  of  their  navigable  course,  the  extent 


of  the  available  ftllnyiiU  Und  pn  their  hanl^Si  and  the  immediMe 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  goverament,  Waitemato — to  be  de- 
serving of  m  early  attention  as  f^  pltM^e  where  ci^ital  and  labour  may 
be  very  profitably  em|>loye4." — Ziiejffenbachi  ?ol,  ii.  chqp.  w. 

Many  shipwrecks,  some  of  them  attended  wHb  los3 
of  life,  an4  total  loss  of  yessel  apd  cargo,  h^ye,  how- 
ever, oonftrmed  the  opinion  held  of  the  insecurity  of 
Kaipara  harbour  for  large  ships. 

Dr.  Pleffenbaob  continues: — 

**  Kaipara  is  not  a  bar-harboort  but  a  obannel-harbQur ;  it  is  a 
large  basin,  into  which  a  tide,  risipg  ten  feet  at  full  and  change, 
rushes  with  great  velocity,  which,  joined  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
chauQel  aD4  our  ipiper&et  )(nowledge  of  the  soundings,  certainly 
occasions  great  danger.  Westerly  winds,  whieh  blow  without  in- 
terimssion  during  some  portions  of  the  year,  and  increase  the  cur- 
rent setting  iuto  (he  harbour,  are  another  inconvenience,  as  they 
prevent  ships  from  leaving  the  harbour  at  all  times.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  case  with  all  the  harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land. Wliether  the  shoals  and  sand-banks  in  the  offing  are  shifting 
is  not  yet  asccFtained,  but  it  is  uqt  improbable  that  such  is  the 
case. 

<'  The  harbour  consists  of  several  anns,  which  receive  streams  of 
fresh  water ;  the  wes^rnmost  of  these  is  the  Wairoa.  At  the  point 
where  you  first  fall  in  with  this  stream  in  coming  from  the  Bay  of 
Xshmds,  and  130  miles  from  the  heads  of  the  harbour,  its  breadth 
aud  depth  are  those  of  the  Thaqies  at  Biphmond.  It  is  navigable 
for  canoes  about  eight  niiles  above  this  place,  where  their  farther 
progress  is  prevented  by  rapids.  The  Wairoa  rises  in  the  hills,  on 
tlie  northom  slope  of  which  the  Waima,  an  arm  of  the  Hokianga, 
has  its  source.  The  Wairoa  is  soon  joined  by  the  Otumatea,  a 
river  cQming  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Wangari  har- 
bour, and  this  receives  in  its  turn  the  Oropaoa  from  the  northward, 
and  the  Kaiwaka  and  Wakaki  from  the  eastward.  Not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  Otumatea  with  the  Wairoa,  the  latter  is  joined  by 
the  Oruawaro,  another  stream  of  considerable  size,  although,  as  is 
evident  from  the  breadth  of  the  island  at  this  part  from  coast  to 
cpast,  not  of  any  great  length.  Lower  down,  the  Tapara  from  the 
south,  and  the  Kaipara  proper,  flow  into  arms  of  the  estuary.  The 
Kaipara  proper  follows  a  very  serpentine  course  in  a  moderate-sized 
valley,  formed  by  the  hills  which  bound  the  sea-coast  between  Kai- 
para and  Manukao  hai'bours,  and  separated  firom  an  inlet  of  the  har- 
bour of  Waitemata,  in  the  gulf  of  Hauraki,  by  a  piece  of  land  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  consisting  of  low  hills,  over  which  the 
natives  frequently  dragged  their  canoes  in  times  of  war.  Not  far 
ftom  the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  reaches  in  the  Kaipara  pro* 
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per,  another  river  joins  it,  which  mns  likewise  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  Waitemata. 

"  The  hanks  of  all  these  rivers  are  bounded  by  hills  of  no  very 
great  height,  which  do  not  generally  reach  to  the  banks,  and,  are 
often  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  them ;  the  banks  are  level,  and 
consist  of  a  somewhat  clayey  and  fertile  soil.  The  Wairoa  con- 
tinually carries  down  a  quantity  of  this  soil  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  which  its  waters  have  a 
yellow  appearance.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  valley  joins  it,  which  begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoki- 
anga.  Here  the  chief  Parore  lives  with  his  tribe,  and  cultivates  the 
land.  The  banks  of  the  Wairoa,  wltli  the  exception  of  those  parts 
which  are  of  very  recent  formation,  and  of  the  portions  which  have 
been  cleared  by  the  natives,  are  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  tim- 
ber-trees of  all  descriptions,  but  especially  the  kauri-pine,  which  is 
always  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  hilly  situations.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  place  in  New  Zealand  where  these  trees  are  more 
plentiful,  of  greater  height  and  diameter,'and  of  easier  access.  The 
natives  are  constantly  employed  in  felling  and  squaring  tliem.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  all  our  commodities. 
One  careful  chief  had  collected  quite  a  property  from  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  tribe.  As  they  lUso  cultivate  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ground  for  their  own  use,  and  have  a  surplus 
quantity  for  sale,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that,  if  justly  treated  by 
their  new  government,  they  will  prove  in  time  a  valuable  and  wealthy 
part  of  the  population  of  the  colony. 

"  Small  vessels  can  go  up  the  Wairoa  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  a 
Mr.  Stephenson,  eighty-five  miles  from  the  heads  of  the  harbour, 
where  there  is  a  depth  of  twelve  feet ;  but  only  fifteen  miles  lower 
down,  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Forsyth,*  the  river  has  water  and  a  clear 
channel  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  and  also  anchorage  close  in- 
shore. 

"  Timber  Is  likewise  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  other  tribu- 
taries, especially  of  the  Otumatea ;  and  everywhere  there  is  suffi- 
cient land  to  enable  the  colonist  to  combine  agricultural  pursuits 
with  the  timber  trade. 

<*  The  inlet,  which  is  joined  by  the  Kaipara  proper,  is  navigable 
for  large  boats  as  far  as  the  tide  runs  up.  On  the  hills  between 
Kaipara  and  Mnnukao  there  is  much  kauri,  and  the  river  affords 
great  facilities  for  conveying  the  timber  down  to  the  sea.  It  is  very 
serpentine  in  its  course,  and  forms  a  number  of  paddocks  ofallnvid 
land  ;  these  are  at  present  swampy,  but  a  little  drainage  would  effec- 
tually lay  them  diy.    This  low  land  is  here  and  there  covered  with 

*  Missionary  catechist,  and  sub-protector  of  Aborigines  under 
Qovernors  Shortland  and  Fitzroy. 
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groyes  of  the  kaliikatea-pine  and  tUe  poriri  (Vitex  lit^oralis)}  but  iu 
general  only  fern  and  flax  grow  on  it. 

"  About  forty  Europeans  live  on  the  Kaipara  estuary  and  its  tri- 
butaries, and  about  700  natives.  The  Europeans  claim  a  great  part 
of  the  laud,  and  much  difficulty  will  arise  in  settling  their  various 
claims,  as  the  land  was  sold  to  them  by  the  Kga-pui,  the  natives  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  who  formerly  conquered  and  drove  away  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  a  short  time  since  these  latter 
again  returned,  and  their  numbers  have  increased ;  whereas  the  con- 
trary has  been  the  case  with  the  Nga-pui,  who  have  silently  given 
up  all  claims  to  the  laud. 

"  There  is  a  Wesleyan  missionary- station  up  the  Wairoa,  ]but  in 
an  unfavourable  place,  there  being  scarcely  any  natives  within  a 
great  distance  of  the  station.  In  consequence  of  this  there  has  not 
been  here  that  success  which  in  otiier  puts  of  the  island  has  at- 
tended th^  efforts  pf  the  missionaries. 

"  The  general  aspect  of  the  Kaipara  and  its  tributaries  is  far  more 
open,  and  the  quantity  of  excellent  agricultural  land  more  extensive 
than  at  the  Hokianga ;  and,  from  the  abundance  of  its  timber,  Kai- 
para is  a  place  admirably  adapted  for  sliip-buiiding  establishments ; 
its  advantages,  therefore,  as  a  settlement,  would  seem  to  outweigh 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  harbour  being  situated  on  a 
lee-shore  and  of  somewhat  difficult  access. 

k    "  There  are  many  convenient  places  for  a  township  and  for  dock- 
yard establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  Waii'oa. 

**  The  hills  in  the  upper  part  of  that  river  consist  of  the  stiff 
whitish  clay  which  characterizes  kauri-laud,  here  and  there  with  a 
basis  of  a  hard  argillaceous  slaty  rock :    lower  down,  on  the  left 
bank,  are  steep  hillocks  of  basalt ;  on  the  right  shore,  and  towaids 
tlie  sea-coast,  is  a  soft  ferruginous  sandstone ;  inside  and  round  the 
northern  head  the  cliffs  expose  layers  of  lignite,  generally  four  feet 
in  thickness  and  superimposed  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet  by 
a  white  slightly  consolidated  sand,  which  softens  by  exposure  to  the 
water,  and  on  a  near  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  decomposed 
pumicestone,  of  which  large  globular  boulders  are  still  compact. 
The  lignite  consists  of  half-carbonized  wood,  besides  kauri  and  pohu- 
tukaua,  remains  of  tree-ferns,  indistinct  impressions  of  smaller  ferns, 
and  a  kind  of  typha — all  which  plants  are  still  found  in  the  island. 
Extensive  beds,  four  feet  thick,  of  the  same  lignite,  and  overlaid  by 
sandstone,  are  likewise  found  round  the  south  head  of  Hokianga ; 
they  are  then  lost  beneath  the  surface,  but  appear  again  near  the 
north  head  of  the  Kaipara.      The  intermediate  space,  near  the  sea- 
shore, consists  of  sand-hills,  which  are  covered  with  a  ruuning  carex, 
and  farther  inland  with  a  scanty' vegetation  of  fern.    In  some  places 
hereabouts  I  met  with  small  cornelians,  magnetic  ironsand,  and 
boulders  of  brown  iron-ore. 
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"  In  order  to  reach  the  harbour  of  Wait«mata  (Aackland)  from 
Kaipara,  we  leave  the  Kaipara  proper  wliere  it  narrows  and  ceases  to 
be  affected  by  the  tide.  The  road  leads  over  hills  of  au  unpromising 
aspect,  but  a  most  magnificent  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country 
opens  from  them  to  our  view.  To  the  north  we  overlook  the  large 
estuary  of  the  Kaipara ;  to  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Kaipara  proper, 
its  meandering  stream,  and  the  hills  of  Manukao,  which  are  mostly 
wooded ;  to  the  east  grotesque-shaped  hills  on  the  coast ;  and  by 
advancing  a  little  farther  we  overlook  the  basin  of  the  Manukao  and 
'Waitemata^harbour.  The  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki  is 
pointed  out  by  Cape  Colville,  the  southern  headland,  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  distant,  and  by  the  Great  Barrier  Island,  which  appears 
dimly  on  the  horizon." — Chap.  xix.  pp.  264  to  270. 

The  Climate  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  having  been  care- 
fully observed  by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  during  three 
months  that  his  ships  were  at  anchor  in  the  river  Kawa- 
kawa,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  the  principal 
results  of  those  observations  : — 

"  The  following  tables*  are  founded  on  observations  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  surface  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  baro-. 
meter,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  recorded  every  hour  dining  the  whole  period,  and  are  di- 
vided into  equal  intervals  of  about  thirty  days  each,  for  the  con- 
venience of  reference  as  well  as  of  comparison  with  similar  observa- 
tions made  in  England ;  by  which  our  Emigrants  will  more  readily 
perceive  the  change  of  climate  they  will  have  to  make  allowance  for 
in  all  their  pastoral  and  agricultural  proceedings  in  their  newly- 
adopted  country, 

"  The  first  table  comprises  the  result  of  each  day's  observation 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  17lh  of  September:  the  mean 
of  which  corresponds  more  neaily  with  the  2nd  of  September,  which 
may  be  considered  equal  to  March  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  most  natural  division  of  the  seasons,  is 
the  first  month  of  spring.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  53°  9,  and  the  range  of  temperature  during  the  period  was  66^  to 
39°.  In  England,  the  mean  temperature  due  to  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  March  is  43°-9,  and  the  average  range  is  from  66°  to  24°. 
The  first  month  of  spring  in  New  Zealand  has,  therefore,  a  higher 
temperature  by  ten  degrees  than  that  of  England ;  and  although  the 
maximum  temperature  in  both  is  the  same,  yet  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is  free  from  those  severe  frosts  which  frequently  do  so  much 
mischief  to  advanced  vegetation  in  England. 

*  Only  the  results  of  the  tables  are  here  given,  as  the  tables  them- 
selves  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
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"  The  mean  temperatare  of  the  dew  point,  as  derived  from  obser- 
vations made  four  times  each  day — viz.  at  3  h.  and  9  h.  a.m.,  and 
3  h.  and  0  h.  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Lyall,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Terror — 
was  found  to  be  49^*6  ;  the  amount  of  dryness  is,  therefore,  4^*3 ; 
the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air  is  *862 ;  and  the  elasticity  of  vapour 
is  equal  to  0*395  inches.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  11*76  in.; 
and  the  greatest  fall  occurred  between  2  a.m.  on  the  8th,  and  2  a.m. 
on  the  9th  of  September,  amounting  to  5*5  inches ;  the  barometer 
during  the  time  being  below  its  mean  height,  and  the  wind  fresh 
from  the  northward ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  first  spring 
month  of  England  and  of  New  Zealand ;  the  degree  of  dryness  in 
England  being  4^*9,  the  moisture  of  the  air  *831,  the  elasticity  of 
vapour  '272,  but  the  quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  only  1*44  inch. 

"  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  30*034,  and  its  range 
1  '14  inch.  The  diurnal  variations  of  pressure,  commonly  called  the 
atmospheric  tides,  occur  at  9  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  when  it  is  greatest, 
and  4  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  when  it  is  least ;  and  the  difference  amounts 
to  '041  inch. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  50^. 

"  In  like  manner  for  the  next  month,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  derived  from  the  second  table,  which  comprises  an  abstract  of  all 
the  observations  made  between  the  18th  September  and  1 8th  October, 
an  interval  of  thirty-one  days,  and  corresponds  to  the  3rd  October,  is 
57*^  9,  an  increase  of  four  degrees  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  as  tlie  season  advances,  whilst  that  of  England  increases 
about  six  degrees.  The  range  of  temperature  at  New  Zealand  is 
from  73°  to  39^ ;  in  England,  in  April,  it  is  74*^  to  29°. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew  point  is  53°,  making  the 
amount  of  dryness  40°  9 ;  the  degree  of  moisture  has  consequently 
varied  very  little,  being  '847,  the  elasticity  of  vapour,  '444,  the 
quantity  of  rain,  4*1  inches.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  during  the 
period  occurred  between  five  p.m.  and  midnight,  of  the  17th  of 
October,  amounting  to  2*84  inches,  the  barometer,  being  rather 
below  its  mean  height  for  the  season,  and  the  wind  strong  from  the 
northward. 

"  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  30' 118,  and  its  range  *738 
inch.  The  greatest  pressure  occurs  at  nine  a.m.  and  ten  p.m.,  and 
the  least  pressure  at  four  a.m.  and  four  p.m.  :  the  difference  amounts 
to  *044  inch. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  suiface  of  the  sea  is  58°  1. 

"  The  third  table  is  also  derived  from  all  the  observations  made 
between  the  19th  of  October  and  17th  of  November,  $m  interval  of 
thirty  days;  the  mean  temperature  corresponding  to  the  3rd  of 
November,  has  advanced  two  and  a  half  degrees,  to  60°  5,  and  its 
range  is  from  74°  to  47°.  Tu  England,  the  mean  temperature  of 
May  is  54°,  and  its  range  from  70°  to  33°. 
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"  Tbue  mea^  ^perature  of  th§  de^  j^injt »  only  5^,  showing 
tljat  t)ie  atmoB^b^re  has  attjM^ed  a  greater  degree  of  4r7Bes8,  being 
H°!)'f  the  moUture  of  the  «ir  is  therefore  reduced  to  0*739.  In 
£ogIan4)  ve  also  fipd,  that  in  May  the  tentpfsratore  of  the  air  still 
pi^tstrips  the  adraace  of  yapofu,  iod  the  ^doouosphere  attains  verj 
nearly  its  state  of  greatest  dryness ;  the  n^ean  temperature  Qf  the 
dew  point  being  HdP'l ;  the  degzjee  of  dryness  is  7^  Q,  «nd  the  atate 
of  saturation  '7C9.  The  elasticity  of  vapour  in  iHe^  Zealand  is 
0-42;8,  in  ^n^aad,  0*304  inch. 

'*  The  quantity  of  rain  ii^  New  Zealand,  is  9*5  inche9>  and  the 
peat^st  fall  occurred  on  t^  8th  November,  between  four  ▲.!!.  and 
fiix  F.M.|  2*1  inches,  the  bivometer  being  about  its  mean  height,  and 
the  wind  from  the  north*  ^n  £njg;land  the  .^ua^tity  of  rain  in  May 
is  only  l'8d  inch. 

"  The  inean  heigl^t  of  the  barometer  is  2p'90i,  and  its  range  1*80 
inch.  In  the  diurnal  tides  the  times  of  greatest  pjnessore  are  nine 
▲.M.  and  eleven  ^.m.,  and  of  least  preasnre  four  x.u»  and  four  r.M.: 
the  difference  i»  0  032  inch. 

"  The  next  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  condmon  o^  the 
atmospheee  during  the  three  qtonths  of  the  sp^ng  season;  and  that 
which  follows,  derived  from  Mr.  Daniell's  Essay  upon  t^  Climate 
of  JLiondoU;  is  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
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439 
49-9 
54 

39 

43-5 

46-1 

4^9 
6-4 
79 

1-44 
179 
1^85 

•272 
•322 
•354 

29^843 
•881 
•898 

47 

24 

49-3 

42^9 

6^4 

•804 

508 

•316 

29874 

"  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  in  England  is  49^  2,  which 
differs  very  slightly  from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three  months 
of  spring.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  at  New  Zealand  may,  likewise,  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  spring,  and  would  be  rather  more  than  the  mean  of  the 
above  three  months,  as  their  respective  means  refer  to  the  second  or 
third,  instead  of  the  middle  day  of  each  month.  It  will,  therefore, 
probably  prove  to  be  about  59^,  or  ten  degrees  above  that  of 
England. 

**  But  we  have  another  mode  of  arriving  at  the  mean  temperature, 
without  apprehension  of  any  considerable  amount  of  error. 

"  In  accordance  with  my  instructions,  and  with  the  view  to 
collect  facts  relative  to  the  distribution  of  temperature  on  land,  five 
pairs  of  self-registering  thermometers,  after  having  been  careftilly 
compared  with  the  standard,  and  their  corrections  accurately  deter- 
mined, were  packed  in  vessels,  and,  after  being  well  covered  with 
non-conducting  substances,  were  buried  in  the  earth  at  the  depths  of 
one,  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  feet  on  the  18th  of  October,  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  12th  of  November  following, 
so  as  to  insure  their  acquiring  the  precise  temperature  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  mean  reading  of  the  two  thermometers,  when  corrected  at 
each  of  the  several  depths,  was  as  follows : — 


At  one  foot  below  the  surface  was    .  ' . 

0 

.     .    6J-3 

Three  feet          do.            do.            .    . 

.     .     60-0 

Six                     do.            do.            .     . 

,     .     60^65 

Nine                   do.            do.            .     . 

.     .     59'76 

Twelve               do.            do.            .     . 

.     .     59-42 

*<  The  temperature  of  water  in  a  well  at  Waimate,  thirty- five  deep. 
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but  with  only  six  feet  four  i|ia)ie8  of  wftter  in  it,  was  58^  8.  From 
these  facts  we  may  be  led  to  conclude  (he  meftn  temperature  of  the 
year  will  be  found  to  be  Terr  nearly  50*^. 

**  This  is,  however,  a  point  of  considerable  Unportimce  to  bavs 
determined  ticcuratelyi  fuid  the  ohservations  should  be  continue^ 
throughout  s^Ten^l  years  before  this  can  be  accomplished.  In  look- 
ing over  the  hourly  observations  that  were  made  by  the  officers  o| 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  during  the  niqety  one  days  from  which  the 
|ibQ?e  results  have  been  obtained,  I  peroeiTe  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  whole  period  would  have  been  arrived  at  with  very  g^ai 
fteouracy  by  i^  single  diMly  observation,  either  «t  8*30  k,u,  ov  7  v.x. ; 
and  I  doubt  not  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  could  be  ascer- 
tained to  within  very  imall  limits  of  error,  by  a  regular  register  of 
the  temperature  at  either  or  both  of  those  hours,  as  might  best  suit 
the  convenienoe  of  observeFs. 

**  Besides  the  great  diffierepee  of  ten  4egreeii  of  teipperature,  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  above  interval,  exactly  five 
times  the  amount  which  ftdis  in  the  spring,  and  three  inches  more 
than  ff^U  during  the  whole  year  in  England,  is  very  remarkable  and 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  agrioulturist. 

**  It  is  true  this  quantity  difievs  materially  from  that  given  by  Dr. 
Dieffenbaah,  being  more  thui  donble  the  amount  of  that  whieh  fell 
at  Fort  Nicholson  i  and  he  further  states,  that  the  whole  quantity 
whioh  fell  there  between  April,  1841,  and  February,  1843,  was  only 
34*40  iDohes;  from  which  he  draws  tiie  conelusion  that  New 
Zetland  has  a  rainy  elimate,  and  may  be  ranked  in  this  respect  with 
several  places  in  England. 

*<  It  oertainly  proves,  as  might  have  been  antiolpated,  that  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  at  the  northern  than  at  t^e  southern 
parts  of  U)e  island ;  for  the  heaviest  ftdis  of  rain  ooeur  during  the 
northerly  winds,  which  oome  from  the  equatorial  regions  fully 
chfMTged  with  moisture,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  precipitated  as 
it  p4S8e8  over  the  first  land  it  meets. 

"  Br.  Dieffenbach  states  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year 
at  Wellington  to  be  58'0,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
months  of  spring  57*7,  a  remarkable  aocordanee  with  the  resolts 
and  inferenees  obtained  from  our  observations  at  the  Bay  of  Islands ; 
and  1  can,  therefore,  with  the  more  confidence  quote  from  him  the 
following  table,  showing  the  mean  temperature  of  eaeh  month,  whieh, 
although  derived  from  only  one  year's  observations,  will  probably  be 
not  far  from  the  truth,  in  a  climate  which  seems  to  possess  an 
unusual  degree  of  uniformity.* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  mean  of  the  winter  and  summer 
quarter,  or  that  of  the  autumn  and  spring  quarter,  does  not  difier 
half  a  degree  from  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year.    The  coldest 

*  See  p.  135  for  the  Table  wentioDedf 
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montli  is  July,  the  hottest  Janusryi^^tbe  difference  of  their  mean  is 
only  17°'7 ;  whilst  in  England  that  of  the  correspondent  month 
amounts  to  25^. 

<<  At  Auckland,  which  Is  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  59^, 
that  of  the  three  summer  months  67^*34  and  of  the  three  winter 
months  62P,  their  difference  being  only  15^*2,  and  their  mean  six- 
tenths  of  a  degree  above  that  of  the  mean  annual  temperature." 
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The  circumstances  under  which  the  New  Zealand 
Company  was  originated  have  been  sufiiciently  ex- 
plained in  Chapter  IV. 

This  Company  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
bearing  date  the  12th  of  February,  1841.  The  Cor- 
poration was  declared  to  be 

"  Established  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  acquiring,  settling, 
improving,  cultivating,  letting,  selling,  granting,  alienating,  mortgag- 
ing, charging  or  otherwise  dealing  with  and  making  a  profit  of  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments  in  our  said  colony  (New  Zealand)  and 
its  dependencies,  and  of  laying  out  settlements  and  towns,  and  of 
working  tlterein  all  mines,  pits  and  quarries,  and  all  minerals  and 
metals,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  conveying  or  contracting  for 
the  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  any  their  place  of  destination  in  our 
said  colony  and  its  dependencies,  subject  however  to  such  regulations 
respecting  the  conveyance  of  the  said  emigrants  as  it  shall  from  time 
to  time  seem  fit  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  make  and  promul- 
gate in  that  behalf,  and  of  famishing  to  emigrants  all  things  that 
may  be  deemed  requisite  and  suitable  for  their  immediate  settlement 
in  our  said  colony,  and  of  exporting  the  produce  of  the  said  colony 
and  its  seas,  and  of  importing  such  articles  as  may  be  required  for 
the  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  lending  and  advancing  money  on  Uie  security  of  land  and 
other  property  situate  in  our  said  colony  and  its  dependencies ;  Pro- 
vided always  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  company  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  banking  by  keeping  cash  of  or  for  any  person  pay- 
able on  demand,  or  by  borrowing,  owing,  or  taking  up  money  on  Uieir 
bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand  or  at  any  less  time  than  twelve 
months  from  the  borrowing  thereof,  or  for  a  less  sum  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  in  anywise  to  engage  in  any  commercial  operations 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  our  colonial  possessions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  other  than  as  aforesaid :  And  for  the  further 
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purpose  of  executing,  erectiag,  contracting  for  and  subscribing  to- 
wards such  public  works  and  buildings,  and  also  of  establishing  and 
maintaining,  solely  or  conjointly  with  others,  such  public  institutious 
for  the  improvement  of  our  said  colony  and  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  said  emigrants  as  may  be  proposed,  undertaken,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  us,  our  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor  or  person  administering  the  government,  or  by  any  person 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf  in  our  said  colony  and  its  depen- 
dencies.*' 

The  Capital  was  fixed  at  300,000/.  in  25/.  shares, 
witii  power  to  increase  it  to  1,000,000/.;  and  with 
power  also  to  borrow  not  exceeding  500,000/.  on  mort- 
gage. 

A  Supplementary  Charter,  dated  4th  of  August, 
1843,  empowered  the  Directors,  with  the  consent  of  a 
special  Court  of  Proprietors,  to  borrow  not  exceeding 
500,000/.,  and  to  issue  debentures. 

In  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  then  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany, on  the  16th  of  April,  1845,*  (see  page  78,)  and 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  up  to  that 
date  are  very  clearly  narrated,  they  make  the  following 
statements: — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1843,  the  Government  had,  for 
the  sum  of  39,650/.,  sold  5,168  acres  of  land,  yielding  a  general 
average  of  71, 13s.  5d.  an  acre.  At  the  same  date,  we  had  disposed 
of  224,720  acres  for  280,840/.,  or  at  a  general  average  of  1/.  Os.  an 
acre. 

"  Daring  the  brief  period  extending  from  the  commencement  of 
our  operations  in  1839  to  their  suspension  in  1843,  we  had  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  nearly  9000  persons.     The  Government,  ex 
elusive  of  the  Convict  Boys,  under  800. 

"  We  had  established  three  separate  settlements.  Our  emigra- 
tion had  been  carried  on  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Government,  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  forth 
their  unqualified  praise.  A  large  amount  had  been  expended  by  us 
in  public  works ;  in  constructing  roads  and  bridges :  in  providing 

*  This  petition,  with  several  other  documents  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  was  published  in  the  Appendix  to  a  Report  of  the  New 
Zealand  Debate  on  the  I7th,  18//*,  and  I9th  of  June,  1845,  by 
Murray^  in  the  saqie  year. 

K  N 
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Iheillties  of  nteem  to  the  p6H^ ;  atid  in  eittensiTe  snrteytt,  m  wall  m 
in  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior.  We  hud 
made  n  proYision  for  religions  establishnients  a  portion  ot  the 
original  scheme  of  otif  settlements.  In  each  snccessiYe  sdheine, 
we  had  devoted  to  this  protlsion  a  larger  and  larger  pfoportioii ; 
proceeding  always  Upon  the  principle  of  supplying  funds,  without 
difttinotion  of  denominations,  in  amounts  egual  to  the  sums  ntised 
by  the  parties  themselves.  Upon  this  principle,  the  niajotity  of  oar 
settlers  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  creation  of  a 
New  Zealand  Bishopric  had  been  mainly  effected  by  our  efforts  i  and 
in  the  hope  that  oUr  settlements  would  receive  the  advantage  of  the 
personal  ftwideftce  and  example  of  the  Bishop,  our  eontributious, 
giren  upon  the  same  prineiplei  had  Ibrmed  a  large  portion  of  its 
earliest  endowment.  Other  of  our  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony  had  been  frustrated  by  a  refusal  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Oorernment."  ♦  •  «  « 

"  We  havtf  obtained  awards  fbr  abore  seten  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land ;  hate  elaima  twf  seterAl  hundred  thousand  acres  more; 
and  have  come  under  obligations  to  alienate  above  two  hnndred 
thousand ;  but  we  cannot  obtain  our  title-deeds  for  a  single  acre. 

^*  We  have  entered  into  four  successive  agreements  With  ttet  Bf a- 
jesty's  Government ;  on  the  fkith  of  the§e  agreements  we  hitve  ex- 
pended nearly  sit  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  publio  oMeets  t  tre 
have  scrupulously  fulfilled  every  condition  on  our  part ;  but  aa  yet, 
not  one  condition  has  been  fhlflUed  oh  the  part  of  the  Qovemment/' 

The  capital  of  the  Company  as  yet  paid  up^  ftffiotltiti 
to  £200,000>  The  shareholders  hare  reeeived  the  fol- 
lowing dividends^  from  the  earliest  foundfttion  of  the 
Company  up  to  the  present  time. 

1.  September,  1840 5    percent. 

2«  April  a8«  1841 .10  „ 

n.  November,  1841  .....i.........  0  ,« 

4.  April  0,  1842 » 6  „ 

0.  October  10, 1843    .m.........  S4  u 

6.  May  80, 1848 »i  ,, 

7.  Oetober  10, 1848   .......a...  d|  „ 

Total  from  1680  to  1848...  3^  per  cent. 

In  1846,  the  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  thd  loaii 
of  100,000/.  to  the  Company  by  Her  Mtgesty  s  Govern- 
mentf  (see  page  79.) 

Ill  Aprili  1647,  the  following  a<»counts  were  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Zealand  Compauyi^-w 
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III. — Obligations  ahd  Enoaoemekts  exclusive  of  those  to  the 
Purchasers  of  the  Company's  Lands  and  its  Shareholders,  and 
of  Open  Accounts  in  New  Zealand. 

■ 

Open  accounts  and  contingencies  in  England,  say    X10,000    0    0 
Debentures  not  yet  paid  off  ... .  XM,000    0     0 
Interest  thereon  to  the  dates  of  |     ^  aqk     q     n 

their  respectively  falling  due  j    _J 66  625     2     0 

Advance  by  H.  M.'s  Oovemment 80,000    0    0 

Investments  and  securities  not  immediately  avail-^ 
able,  but  ultimately  applicable  to  the  reduction  V      12,625    2     0 
of  liabiUties,  1 2,938/.  3<.  4<j.,  say     J 

Balance £134,000    0    0 

The  above  are  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
Twenty-second  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
pages  14  to  17;  they  are  dated  the  23rd  of  April,  1847, 
and  signed  by  George  Bailet,  Accountant. 

IV. — Recbipts  and  Expbkditube  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, from  the  6th  of  April,  1846,  to  the  dth  of  April,  1847. 

Amount  in  Hand  on  the  6th  of  April,  1846 — m.: 

£      Sm  dm        £      8*     d. 

Cash  in  the  house    30    7  8 

Ditto  at  the  Bankers*   4,566  18  2 

Ditto  with  the  Lay  Association  of  the  ] 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  &c.,  to  [     530  12  0 

be  hereafter  accounted  for j 

Bills  receivable    6,229     2  5 


Receipts. 


10,357    0     3 


Interest  on  investments,  fees  on  transfers,  and  1  ^^o  a  n 

sundries  : ;  ^^^  ®  ^ 

Loans  raised  upon  debentures,  in  addition  to\  itxtv^  t\  n 

previous  £76,500    J  ^"'"""  "  " 

Loan  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  (part  of)  ofi  r^^  ^  ^ 

£100,000  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Parliament)/  ^"'"^  "  " 

Loan  from  the  Bankers,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Loan  last  mentioned  


5,000    0    0 


Total  Receipts £105,560    6     5 
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m 


Home  Establishmbnt  and  Expenses. 

Bent,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,) 
Louse  expenses,  and  sundries      J 

Advertising  and  printiog,  books  and  \ 
maps,  stamps,  stationery,  postage,  I 
carriage  of  parcels,  and  incidental  j 
expenses    j 

FfifBit«u«  and  fixtures      

Salaries  of  officers  &  others  on  the")    ,  « .„ 
Conpany's  Home  Establishment  J      '^*'^ 

Law  and  parlimuentarv  expenses. .  ^ .      796 


538     X    2 


1,068    7    7 


6 


8 
5 
2 


3 
8 
6 


EMiaBATioK  Sebvice. 

Allowaiu^  towards  acabinpBssage  to  Nelson,  and 
expenses  incidental  to  ships  despatched  to  New 
Zealand  under  the  Company's  sanction  and 
subject  to  its  regulations,  &c <..... 

OO^MIAL  EXFBVSES. 

Bills  drawn  from  New  Zealand;  and  \ 

expenses  &c.  incidental  to  the|    4,410    4    7 

CtAwuff  paid  ia  Englaad I 

Proportion  of  salaries  of  C^ooiid)        **kq  ij     i 

officers  paid  in  England J       ^^^  ^*    ^ 


MlSCELLAKEOHB. 

New  Edinburgh  deposits  returned  . .        12    0 

Interest  on  debentures 3,204  12 

Debentures  paid  off , 32,500    0 

Interest  on  loans,  on  New  Edin-  \ 

burgh  deposits    returned,   andV 

sundries ^  ) 

Loans  from  bankers  returned 
Land  purchased  by  the  Company  at 

WelUngtoa  and  Nelson,   as  a 

private  estate   ,.«•.. 


1,172 

20,000 

2,247 


0 
9 
0 


6    0 
0    0 

a   3 


^MkiiAi 


3,652 


5 


108  13    6 


6,163  18    8 


59,186    2    0 


Total  Expenditure  ..*.....***.*.  X68,110  19 

Cash  in  the  house 21    4    1 

Ditto  at  the  Baukers' 12,434 

Ditto  with  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.,) 

against  the  Bankers'  liability  on 

bills   to    be   drawn    from  New. 

Zealand , 

N  N  2 


7     8 


•15,000     0    0 
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£  XPENDITUBE — Continued. 

£      8,    d^         £        s.    d. 
Brought  forward 27,455  11    9    68,110  19     4 

Cash  with  the  Lay  Association  of\ 

the  Free  Church  of  Scoaand,&c.,L       530  12     0 
to  be  hereafter  accounted  for. .  j 

Promissory  Notes    0,463     3    4 

37,449     7     1 


Total £105,560    6     5 

K.B. — Of  the  Guarantee  given  by  the  Company's  Bankers  to 

meet   Colonial   Bills,   there  remains  an  unexhausted  Balance  of 
£15,938  7a.  Od. 

(Signed)  George  Bailet,  Accountant. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing 

Accounts,  and  we  declare  the  same  to  be  correct. 

/  o-^..  j\         Richard  Edward  Ardev,  >    .    ... 
(Signed)        j^^^^^  j^^^^^^  'J  JMdUars. 


y. — Assets  akd  Liabilities  of  the  New  Zeaiard  Comfant 

on  the  5th  of  April,  1847. 

Assets.  £      s.    d.        £      s.     d. 

Cash  in  the  house 21     4     1 

Ditto  at  the  Bankers' 12,434     7    8 

Ditto  with  Overend,  Gumey,  &  Co., " 


15,000    0    0 


against  the  Bankers'  liability  on 

bills  to  be  drawn    from  New 

Zealand ^ 

Ditto  with  the  Lay  Association  of  \ 

theFreeChurchofScotland,&c.  L         530  12     0 

to  be  hereafter  accounted  for. .  j 
Promissory  Notes   0,463     3    4 


Investments    3,475  0  0 

Debts  due  to  the  Company 4,226  15  5 

Estimated  value    of   books   and  | 

maps,  plans  of  the  settlements,  j-  1,346  18  1 

and  furniture  and  fixtures  . . . .  / 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  CompanyC  q  n(%n  a  n 

atWellington,  31st  March,  18465  ^>'^"'^  »  " 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Company!  «,  „q-  -.  ^ 

at  Nelson,  3l8t  March,  1846.    /  ^'**^"  "  * 


37,449     1     1 
7,701  15     6 
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Assets — continued, 

£      s.  d.  £      8,   d. 

Brought  forward  17,119  6  2    45,151    2    6 

Balance  iu  favour  of  the  Company  \ 

at  New  Plymouth,  Slst  March,  I      4,004  16  0 

1846     J 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Company  1      i  otK     n  a 

at  Otago,  31st  March,  1846  ..j      ^*^^^    "  " 

22,909    3     7 

Total  Assets,  exclusive  of  the  Company's  Lands    £68,r^0    6    1 

Liabilities. 

Liabilities  for  Expenditure  in  the 
Nelson  Settlement,  under  Condi- 
tions of  Sales  of  Land — viz. : 

For       Emigration,       (dcducting\ 

109/.  1G«.4<£.  taken  as  the  esti- 1      n  Ana  ^^     a 
.  J  J.,  _.         Y      2,408  13     4 

mated  expenditure  on  emigra- 1        * 

tion  at  Nelson  for  the  year  1 847 )  j 

Beligious  uses     3,114     2     0 

Establishing  a  College    8,185     0     0 

Steam  Navigation  10,913     6    8 

24,021     2    0 

Due  to  sundry  persons    10,602  10     9 

Debentures  issued  on  security  of  unpaid-up  capital  |  ^  i  r^QQ    q    q 

of  100,000/ /  ' 

Loan  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 80,000    0    0 

Bills  to  be  drawn  from  the  Colony  by  the  ComO  •. .  .^q  jg     2 

pany's  principal  agent J  * 

BiUs  drawn  from  the  Colony  under  acceptance     . .  1,537    8  10 

Unclaimed  dividends   110    0     0 

Interest  on  debentures,  unpaid   73  12    6 

Capital  paid  up    200,000    0    0 

Total  liabilities  on  this  date £385,345  18    3 

Totfd  assets  as  above,  exclusive  of  the  Company's!      ng  i  on    A     i 
lands     .........* ......••/         ' 

Balance,  subject  to  deduction  of  the  Company's  lands  £317,225  12    2 

{Signed)  Geobob  Bailey,  Accountant. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing 
Accounts,  and  we  do  declare  the  same  to  be  correct. 
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VI.—Lahd  Accoust  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  on  the 

5th  of  April,  1847. 

Land  to  which  th«  claim  of  the  Gompanj  is  reeogniied  \         Acret, 
hy  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  as  stated  in  Mr.  h      1,300,000 
Hope's  Letter  of  the  28th  October,  1 846  ..,...../ 

Dednct,  land  sold  in  the  several  settlements— vis. 
At  Wellington  Acres,        Acres. 

Sold  prior  to  5th  April,  1846  127,950| 

At  Nelson, 

Sold  prior  to  5th  April,  1846     108,480 


Ditto  ditto,  but  not  before  1  qk| 

brought  to  account. ...  J 


At  New  Plymouth, 

Sold  prior  to  5th  April,  1846       14,158 
Ditto  ditto,  but  not  before! 
brought  to  account  . . . .  j 


109,840 


50} 


14,2081 


291,006| 


Balance,  Unsold Acres  l,048,991i 

Add,  land  purchased  by  the  Company  as  its 
private  estate — via. 

At  Wellington 3,938 J 

At  Nelson, 

Purchased  since  5tfa  April,  I  4^» 

1846    «. ..4. •.*.....  ) 

-^ 20;i63 

^ 24,40l| 

Total Acret  lfi79A»^ 

{8ijined)  Gbobob  Bailst,  AjceonniamL 


In  April,  1847,  the  agreement  already  bri^y  de- 
scribed at  page  82,  and  wblch  was  afterwards  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  10  and  11  Vict.,  cap.  112,  took  place  be- 
tween the  New  Zealand  Company  asd  Her  Msgeaty's 
Government.     The  following  were  its  articles: — 


n 
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If 


1.  It  is  agreed  that  a  Commissioner  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
to  be  a  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company. 

'*  That  the  name  of  the  peraon  selected  by  Her  Majesty  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  the 
appointment  take  place  on  their  signifying  their  approval. 

"  That  this  Commissioner  attend  all  Meetings  of  the  Directors, 
and  have  access  to  all  books,  papers,  and  accounts  of  the  Company, 
and  that  the  Company  shall  agree  that  no  Besolution  shall  ever  be 
adopted  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Directors  without  the  assent  of  the 
Commissioner. 

*'  That  the  Commissioner  be  paid  a  salary  of  Fifteen  Hundred 
Pounds  a  year  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Company. 

"  2.  That  during  the  period  for  which  the  present  arrangement 
shall  last,  the  Government  shall  give  up  to  the  Company  the  entire 
and  exclusive  disposal  of  all  Crown  Lands,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
Crown's  right  of  pre-emption  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Natives,  in 
the  Southern  Government  of  New  Zealand ;  and  undertake  during 
such  period  to  execute  any  grants,  leases,  or  mortgages,  for  which 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  Commissioner  shall  engage. 

"  9,  That  during  three  years  commencing  the  Gth  of  April 
ultimo,  the  Government  shall  engage  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Company,— during  the  first  year  such  sum  of  not  more  than  Twenty- 
eight  Thousand  Pounds  over  and  above  any  sum  now  payable  to  the 
Company  under  any  former  loan,— during  the  second  year  such  sum 
not  exceeding  Seventy-two  Thousand  Pounds, — and  during  the  third 
year  such  sum  not  exceeding  Thirty-six  Thousand  Pounds, — as 
shall  be  required  by  the  Company  and  the  Commissioner  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  existing  liabilities  of  the 
Company  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  Seventy-nine  Thousand  Pounds, 
and  of  conducting  its  colonizing  operations. 

"  That  all  sums  accruing  to  the  Company  in  each  year,  beyond 
those  which  it  is  bound  to  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers 
of  its  lands,  shall  be  expended  in  furtherance  of  the  general  objects 
of  the  Company,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  advances 
which  may  be  required  from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  That  during  that  period  no  interest  shall  accrue  firom  any  debt 
to  the  Government,  nor  for  any  claim  to  compensation  on  the  part  of 
the  Company > 

*'  That  during  the  first  year  no  dividend  shall  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Company's  stock ;  nor  any  in  either  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  vrithout  the  express  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

**  That  the  Company  shall  at  once  give  up  all  claim  to  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  and  take  the  whole  amount  awarded 
to  it  elsewhere. 

"  4:.  That  if  the  Company  shall  be  in  a  condition,  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years,  to  ooutinue  its  operations,  the  present  arrangement 
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with  veflpeefc  to  Ho«ds  1  tsd  d  «b«U  •ORiiiiw,  and  be  made  per- 
manent either  by  a  new  Charter  or  by  Aet  of  P«rUameat,  vpoa  the 
Company  agreeing  to  eueh  reatrietion  on  ita  liispoaal  of  iwA,  divi- 
dends, and  application  of  funds,  at  shall  then  be  agreed  npoii 
between  the  Company  and  Her  Hiyesty's  QoTernm'ent. 

**  That  the  Company  ahall,  in  that  ease,  abandon  all  elaim  to 
compensation  from  the  OoTemment, 

"  That  ay  advances  already  made,  or  within  the  period  of  three 
yefu^'  to  be  made  to  the  Company  by  the  Government  shall,  in  that 
case,  be  constituted  as  the  Company's  debt,  the  principal  of  which 
the  Company  shall  be  bound  to  repay  by  an  annual  payment  of  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  ita  elear  proftta  after  payment  of  «U  ex^ 
penses. 

**  6.  That  if,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  Company  shall  be 
unable  to  continue  its  operations.  Her  Miyesty's  Oovernmenl  sludl 
take  the  Company^s  assets,  together  vnth  the  lii^ilities  eontraoted  by 
it  to  third  parties  during  that  period  with  the  assent  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  any  debt  which  may  atill  be  due  firom  it  to  the  NelaoB 
settlers. 

**  That  all  debta  due  from  the  Company  to  the  Oovemment  shall 
be  remitted,  in  consideration  of  the  Company'a  admitted  elaim  on  the 
Government. 

**  That  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  Company,  eoasistiag  of 
1,048,001^  acres  awarded  to  it  and  as  yet  unsold,  together  witih 
24,401^  acres  held  by  it  in  virtue  of  purchase  within  its  settlements, 
shall  be  token  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  five  shilUags  an 
aore. 

"  That  the  Company  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  pom  sa 
due  to  it,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  thereon,  out  of  the  prooeeds  of  all  returns  over  and  above  the 
outlay  for  surveys  and  emigration}  accruing  from  the  aale  of  Crown 
lands  in  New  Zealand,  but  not  from  any  other  source. 

"  That  the  New  Zealand  Company  shall  thereupon  be  forthwith 
dissolved,  eveopt  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  aonual  payment. 

**  G.  That  neither  the  Crown  nor  the  New  Zealand  Company 
shall,  in  any  part  of  New  Zealand,  sell  any  lands  not  previously  sold 
by  them,  for  any  sum  less  than  twenty  shillings  an  aere,  nor  expend 
less  than  ten  shillings  an  acre  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  in  earrying 
out  emigrants." 

The  three  years  mentioned  will  terminate  in  Apn]> 
1850. 

The  Company  now  possess  Crown  Grants  for  400,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Otago  district,  and  278,000  acres 
in  the  Wellington  and  Forirua  districts;  in  all»  678,000 
acres:  and  it  is  expected  that  further  grants  of  land 
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in  the  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth  districts  may  by 
this  time  have  been  received  by  the  Company's  agents. 
But  at  present,  they  are  not  offering  any  land  for  sale, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  the  Colony,  except  that 
comprised  in  the  Otago  settlement,  the  arrangements 
for  which  have  been  detailed  at  page  315.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  they  have  actually  under  con- 
sideration the  regulations  according  to  which  land  in 
all  their  settlements  shall  be  so  ofibred  and  licences  for 
pasturage  granted,  both  here  and  in  New  Zealand. 
When  finally  settled,  such  regulations  will  be  obtain- 
able on  application  at  New  Zealand  House. 

Except  to  the  Otago  settlement,  the  Company  are 
not  now  granting  free  passages  to  emiffrants.  In  that 
particular  case,  as  will  have  been  remaned  at  page  820, 
rule  25f  the  selection  of  emigrants  lies  entirely  with 
the  "  Association  of  Lay  Members  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  for  promoting  the  settlement  of  Otago.'' 
The  Compauv  have  recently  been  assisting  a  few 
labouring  emigrants  to  reach  the  Colony,  giving  the 
preference  among  the  applicants  "  to  those  who  con- 
tribute most  towards  the  passages  of  themselves  and 
families,  provided  that  in  all  other  respects  they  are 
equally  eliffible/' 

The  following  are  the  ptieei  and  conditions  of  pas- 
mges  to  New  Zealand  by  the  passenger-ships  of  the 
Company,  which  sail  every  two  months.  They  are 
always  first-class  ships;  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  on  l^ard  have  in- 
vaHably  been  such  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
Government  Superintendent  of  emigration,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  visitors  to  them,  whether  at  theii*  departure 
from  Great  Britain,  or  at  their  arrival  in  the  Colony. 
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REGULATIONS   AND 


"  RATES  OF  PASSAGE,  PROVISIONS  INCLUDED. 


Each  person  14  years 
old  and  upwards  .     . 

Each  child  7  years  old 
and  under  14  .     .     . 

Each  child  1  year  old 
and  under  7     .     .     . 

Infants  under  1  year  old 

Chief 
Cabhi, 
'Tween 
Decks. 

Fore 
Cabin. 

Steerage 
Berth. 

Steerage 
Cabin. 

Guineas. 
45 

27 

18 

Guineas. 
25 

15 

10 

Guineas. 
15 

9 

6 

Gaineas. 
20 

12 

8 

"  A  separate  agreement  must  be  entered  into  with  respect  to  Stem 
and  Poop  Cabins. 

*<  A  deposit  is  required  of  one-half  the  passage  money,  to  be 
paid  on  securing  the  passage,  and  the  remainder  one  day  previous  to 
embarkation. 

"  Freight  is  allowed  free  of  charge,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  ton,  or  twenty  cubic  feet,  to  each  adult  passenger,  for  luggage 
only ;  and  extra  freight,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors,  at  the 
rate  of  50«.  per  ton  measurement;  25s,  per  ton  dead- weight ;  and 
special  articles  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

**  An  experienced  surgeon  is  appointed,  and  medicines  and  medical 
comforts  provided  by  the  Company. 

"  A  milch-cow  is  put  on  board  for  children  of  all  classes,  invalids, 
and  the  chief-cabin ;  some  spices,  and  other  extras  for  the  chief- 
cabin,  including  the  chief-cabin  children ;  and  yeast  for  converting 
a  portion  of  the  flour  into  bread  for  the  same. 

"  The  several  articles  of  diet  are  varied  from  time  to  time,  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  surgeon,  so  as  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  passengers,  especially  of  children.  Every  article  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  examined  by  the  Company's  inspector  before  shipmenl. 

"  The  Commander  of  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  lay  in,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  supply  to  the  chief  and  fore-cabin  passengers, 
moderate  quantities  of  the  following  articles,  at  the  rates  respectively 
stated — viz, 

"  Port  wine 8.f.    0«?.  per  bottle. 

"Sherry    3«.    Orf.        „ 

"Ale ;  lOd.       „ 

« Porter    10</. 

but  no  spirituous  liquors  are  permitted  to  be  sold  on  board,  of  any 
kind  whatever. 
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"WEEKLY  DIETARY. 


ARTICLES. 


Prime  India  Beef    '.     . 

Prime  Mess  Pork     .     . 

Preserved  Meat,  or  Fisli 

Fresh  Meat     .     .     .     . 

Biscuit 

Flour 

Rice,  Sago,  or  Oatmeal  \ 

Presen'ed  Potatoes,  if 
obtainable  ;    if   not, 
Rice,  &c.,  to  be  sub- 
stituted .     .    *     .     . 

Preserved  Carrots  .     . 

Peas 

Raisins 

Suet 

Butter 

Cheese 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee    ..... 

Salt 

Pepper 

Mustard     .... 

Vinegar  or  Pickles    . 

Tamarinds,  Marmalade, 
or  Treacle.    ,    .     . 


} 


Milk 
Water 


Children 

of  all 
Classes. 


}h 


lbs. 


1}  lb. 
IJlb. 


IJlb. 


10  oz. 
2  oz. 


16  oz. 
2  oz. 


Chief 
Cabin. 


lib. 
2  lbs. 

4  lbs. 

3}  lbs. 
3}  lbs. 


IJlb. 


8  oz. 

See  below 
14  qts. 


pint 
16  oz. 

4  oz. 

8  oz. 

8  oz. 
20  oz. 

4  oz. 

4  oz. 

2  oz. 

J  oz. 

i  oz. 

I  pint 


See  below 
28  qts. 


Fore 
Cabin. 


Steerage 

Cabin  and 

Berth. 


Jib. 
2^  lbs. 
f  2j  lbs. 

bi  lbs. 
3?  lbs. 


Ulb. 


1 


24^  qts. 


5^  lbs. 
If  lb. 
If  lbs. 


fpint 

Ipint 

12  oz. 

8  oz. 

4  oz. 

4  oz. 

8  oz. 

8  oz. 

16  oz. 

12  oz. 

3  oz. 

2  oz. 

3  oz. 

2  oz. 

2  oz. 

2oz. 

i  oz. 

:■  oz. 

i  oz. 

■   oz. 

1  pint 

J  pint 

21  qts. 


"  Memobandum  for  Passengers. 

**  The  ships  sail  on  the  days  appointed ;  the  comfort  of  individuals 
during  the  voyage  very  much  depends  upon  the  arrangements  made 
by  themselves  before  embarkation;  exactness  and  punctuality  are 
indispensable. 

"The  usual  length  of  the  voyage  is  about  four  months,  or  120 
days,  and  at  whatever  season  of  the  year  it  may  be  made,  the  pas- 
sengers have  to  pass  through  both  very  hot  and  very  cold  weather, 
and  should  therefore  be  prepared  for  both.    Such  articles  should  be 

0  o 
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selected,  whether  of  clothing  or  of  furniture,  &c.,  as  are  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  colony,  and  as  occupy  least  space. 

**  Ml  luggage  inttst  he  alongside,  and  cleared,  previous  to  the  day 
fixed  for  leaving  the  dooks.  Each  article  should  be  distinctly  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  pat  into  his 
cabin  or  the  hold.  In  the  cabin  everything  should  be  cleeted  or 
otherwise  secured  before  the  ship  begins  to  move ;  and,  if  possible, 
nothing  whatever  be  left  to  be  done  at  the  last  moment. 

"  Clearances,  dock)  and  other  charges,  and  the  expense  of  reaching 
the  port  of  embarkation,  ar*  required  to  be  paid  by  the  passengers 
themselves. 

"  No  spirits  or  gudpowder  are  allowed  to  be  taken  on  hoard. 

"  CHIBr-CABIlTi 

"  The  passengers  provide  their  own  furniture,  bedding,  and  what- 
ever else  they  eonsider  necessary  Within  their  cabins.. 

"  The  Company  or  the  owners  of  the  ship  supply  everything  that 
is  required  for  the  table,  such  as  plate,  linen,  glass,  &e.,  as  well  as 
provisions  according  to  the  established  dietary  as  stated  above. 

<'  fOBS-OABIir. 

"  Berths  are  constructed  in  each  cabin,  but  the  passengers  find 
bedding  and  everything  else  fbr  use  during  the  voyage,  excepting 
mattrassesj  bolsters,  provisions^  and  cooking  utensils. 

" BTBBBAGE. 

**  MattrAsses,  bolsters,  provisions,  and  cooking  utensils  are  found 
by  the  Company ;  but  blankets,  sheets,  and  coverlets  are  not  sup- 
plied, and  of  these  the  passengers  must  provide  a  sufficient  stock  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  at  the  rate  of  two  blankets,  six  pairs 
of  sheets,  and  a  coverlet  for  each  bed.  They  must  also  bring  their 
own  towels,  soap,  knives  and  forkS|tin  oif  pewter  plates,  spoons,  and 
drinking  mugs. 

"The  passengers  must  bring  their  own  clothing;  as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  more  abundant  the  stock  the  better 
for  health  and  Comfort ;  and  all  patties  are  particularly  desired  to 
observe  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  elnbark,  unless  they  provide 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  health  during  the  voyage. 
The  lowest  quantity  should  consist  of  the  following — ^viz. 

"  Two  Compute  tmits  of  outer  clothing,  indnding  two  pairs  of 
i^hoes ;  and  one  doisen  changes  of  under  clothing,  including  stockings. 

"  EAch  fhtnily  should  furnish  itself  with  two  canvas  clothes'  bags, 
as  the  heavy  boxes  and  chests  will  be  put  away  in  the  hold,  and 
thete  will  only  be  access  to  them  once  in  every  tlffee  or  four  weeks. 

**  The  whole  quantity  of  luggage  for  each  adult  passenger  must 
not  meastire  mt>H  than  20  cubic  or  solid  fdet.  It  ihonld  be  divided 
into  two  dr  ihfed  botds  of  not  more  than  3|  of  8  fbet  long,  by  about 
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20  ioohei  wide  and  18  incbeft  bi^li,  for  the  eonveoienoe  of  boing 
more  easily  moTed  and  got  a(. 

"  Extra  freight  must  be  paid  for  in  London,  tX  the  rate  of  fifty 
Bhillings  a  ton.  A  great  saving  can  be  made  by  packing  close,  and 
not  shipping  boxes  half  filled. 

**  It  is  expected  that,  fof  the  sslie  of  themselves  and  of  all  on  boardi 
the  passengers  wi^l  papr  the  readiest  attention,  throughout  the  voyage, 
to  the  rules  of  the  ship  and  the  suggestion^  and  regulations  of  the 
surgeon.'* 

The  Above  regulatiopa  and  memoranda  aro  dat^d 
1st  May  1848. 

At  New  Zealand  House  may  be  inspected  maps  and 
drawings  of  various  parts  of  the  Company's  territories, 
and  of  other  districts  in  New  Zealand;  and  some 
specimens  and  drawings  of  timber,  fax,  minerals,  birds, 
and  other  indigenous  productions  of  the  Colony.  In 
the  Colonists'  Koom,  to  which  there  is  free  access,  will 
be  found  files  of  the  local  newspapers  and  of  the  New 
Zealand  Journal^  besides  several  other  publicatioiis 
relating  to  the  Colony,  Lloyd's  List,  and  a  London 
morning  paper.  Every  necessary  information  is  also 
readily  afforded,  and  the  greatest  civility  and  attention 
paid  to  inquirers,  by  thQ  Secretary,  or  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Colonists'  Boom. 

In  Appendix  C  will  be  found  a  tabular  account  of 
all  the  ships,  emigrants,  &c.,  despatched  to  the  Colony 
by  the  New  Ze^and  Company,  from  their  first  pre- 
liminary expedition  in  1839  up  to  September,  1848. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Former  Local  Qovernment  of  New  Zealand, -^  Evils, —  Present 
Government  possesses  equal  Evils, — List  of  Ordinances  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council, 

Uhtil  1841,  New  Zealand  was  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales:  and  legislation  on  all  subjects,  including 
that  of  taxation,  was  carried  on  for  the  whole  depen- 
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dencj  by  a  Lieutenant-governor,  residing  at  Auckland, 
and  a  Council  composed  of  his  principal  executive 
officers,  (chiefly  strangers  to  the  Colonists,)  together 
with  two  or  three  non-official  members,  who  were 
named  by  the  Lieutenant-governor  from  among  the 
Colonists,  and  removable  by  him ;  but  every  act  of  his 
and  of  this  Council  was  subject  to  the  approval  or  dis- 
allowance of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies  in 
London. 

In  May,  1841,  New  Zealand  became  a  separate 
Colony;  but  the  only  change  that  took  place  was,  that 
this  virtually  absolute  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thority, subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  Secretary  of 
state  in  London,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Grovemor,  instead 
of  being  in  that  of  a  Lieutenant-governor  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  a  Governor  above  him.  Nominally,  the 
three  senior  Magistrates  were  the  non -official  members: 
but  the  Governor  used  to  place  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list,  those  persons 
whom  he  wished  to  appoint  to  seats  in  the  Council. 
Nominally,  the  three  non-official  members  were  said  to 
represent  the  Colonists: — but,  in  the  first  place,  they 
were  out-numbered  by  a  majority  of  ex-offido  members, 
and  by  the  Governor,  who  presided,  and  had,  moreover, 
a  casting-vote  besides  his  own;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  obnoxious  members  were  at  once  displaced  by 
the  Governor,  notwithstanding  their  seniority,  by  t^e 
process  above  described. 

At  each  of  the  settlements,  there  were  stipendiary 
Magistrates,  who  had  greater  power  in  trying  criminals 
than  any  two  Justices  of  the  peace;  and  who  exercised, 
moreover,  a  vague  kind  of  authority  in  other  matters,  as 
representatives  of  the  Executive  Government  at  Auck- 
land. Graver  offences  were  tried  by  Judges,  appointed 
from  England,  and  by  juries  taken  from  a  jury-list, 
consisting  of  the  male  adults  with  the  usual  exemptions. 
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For  a  long  while,  there  was  not  even  a  Coroner  in  some 
of  the  settlements. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  constantly  resulted  from 
this  worthless  method  of  goyemment.  Very  often  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cook's  Strait  Settlements  heard,  first 
by  way  of  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town,  of  the  laws  which 
had  been  made  for  them  at  Auckland,  and  had  actually 
come  into  operation  throughout  the  Colony  for  many 
weeks:  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  numerical  and 
material  superiority  of  these  Colonists,  the  taxes  so 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  them  were  chiefly  spent  at  the 
distant  seat  of  legislation. 

Another  inconyenience  arose  from  the  capricious 
manner  in  which  the  power  of  disallowing  laws  passed 
by  the  Council  was  often  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
state  in  England:  so  that  some  laws,  when  in  actual 
operation,  and  when  just  beginning  to  work  well,  were 
suddenly  replaced  by  the  state  of  things  which  they 
had  been  devised  to  remedy,  on  the  proclamation  of 
such  disallowance  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Colony.  For 
instance,  a  Municipal  Corporation,  having  been  granted 
to  Wellington,  was  becoming  very  useAil,  notwith- 
standing its  very  insufficient  jurisdiction,  because  it 
provid^  for  the  management  of  some  few  local  matters 
by  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  them:  but  when  it 
had  existed  not  quite  a  year,  news  arrived  that  the  law 
by  which  it  had  been  constituted  was  disallowed  by 
Lcurd  Stanley. 

These  laws,  or  ordinances  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Colony,  were  many  of  them  so  badly  drawn  up  by  the 
executive  officers,  who  were  often  incapable,  and  totally 
free  from  the  check  of  a  himafide  deliberative  assembly, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  legislation  during 
this  period  consisted  of  ordinances  ^'to  repeal  or 
amend"  former  ordinances,  on  account  of  the  discovery 
of  technical  blunders  when  they  came  to  be  tried  by 
practice. 

oo2 
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This  state  of  things  has  been,  as  yet,  but  very  little 
improved.  In  consequence  of  the  abeyance  of  the  im- 
perfect Constitution  which  had  been  granted  to  New 
Zealand  by  the  Act  9  &  JO  Vict.  cap.  103,  and  by  the 
Orders  in  Council,  Charter,  and  Boyal  Instructions 
issued  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  government  of  New  Zea- 
land still  partakes  of  nearly  the  same  absolute  and 
arbitrary  character,  although  with  rather  more  preten- 
sions to  an  infusion  of  the  local  representative  prin- 
ciple.    (See  pp.  81,  84,  85,  86.) 

New  Zealand  is  now  divided  into  two  Provinces, 
called  "  New  Munster"  and  "  New  Ulster,"  as  already 
described  at  page  86;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  Middle  Island,  including  Otago, 
will  shortly  be  erected  into  a  third  Province. 

Each  of  these  provinces  has  a  Lieutenant-governor. 
They  reside  at  Wellington  and  Auckland  respectively. 
Each  Province  is  to  have  a  Provincial  Legislative 
Council,  consisting  of  some  members  holding  office, 
and  some  non-official  members  appointed  to  seats  by 
the  Lieutenant-governor,  as  by  the  Grovernor  before, 
but  removable  either  by  him,  or  by  the  Governor-in- 
chief,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  state  in  London.  For 
each  Province  the  Lieutenant-governor  and  Provincial 
Council  are  to  make  laws  and  impose  taxes,  subject 
always  to  disallowance  by  the  Governor-in-chief,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  state  in  London.  And  a  civil  list,  to 
be  expended  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-governor, is  to  be  provided  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  supplies  voted. 

There  is  to  be  a  general  Council  at  Auckland,  con- 
sisting of  some  members  holding  office  in  the  general 
Government,  and  of  some  non-official  members  selected 
by  the  Governor-in -chief  from  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils, and  removable  by  him.  This  general  Council  is 
to  make  laws  and  impose  taxes  for  the  whole  Colony. 

It  is  understood  that  Municipal  Corporations,  with 
very  limited  powers  for  local  objects,  will  again  be 
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erected  in  such  large  settlements  as  may  desire  it:  and* 
the  Governor-in-chief  has  the  power  of  altering  the 
franchise  in  such  boroughs  as  he  may  think  fit,  instead 
of  being  bound  to  that  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Instruc- 
tions under  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict.,  cap.  103. 

The  Governor-in-chief  has  also  the  power  of  esta- 
blishing the  suspended  Constitution,  but  founded  on 
the  so  altered  franchise,  in  either  Province,  at  any  time 
within  the  five  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  governor-in-chief  has  still, 
until  the  end  of  the  five  years,  really  as  complete  control 
as  before  over  the  legislation  and  taxation  of  the  whole 
Colony, — subject  always,  as  before,  to  the  veto  of  the 
Secretary  of  state  in  London,  but  to  no  control  what- 
ever from  the  Colonists  themselves:  as  he  will  always 
have  the  power  of  displacing  any  member  of  either  of 
the  three  Councils  who  may  choose  to  oppose,  even  by 
speech,  measures  originated  by  his  executive  officers. 
Hitherto,  the  present  Governor-in-chief  has  given  some 
satisfaction  by  choosing  from  among  the  leading  Colo- 
nists, instead  of  from  among  strangers  as  had  formerly 
been  the  case,  the  executive  officers  of  at  least  the 
southern  Province,  and  appointing  to  an  office  under 
the  general  Government  one  of  the  principal  Colonists 
of  Nelson. 

It  is  not  easy  to  furnish  an  exact  list  of  the  Ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  at  Auckland 
from  its  first  sitting  up  to  the  present  time.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  taken  from  Mr.  Grimstone's  "  Statistics 
of  the  Southern  Settlements,"  omitting,  however,  the 
Ordinances  enumerated  by  him  as  having  been  totally 
repealed  or  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  of  state  in 
England :«— 
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oftDtNAliciBS  Massed  by 


Number  of 
Ordlnanee» 


4th  Vie. 

SeMion  I., 

1841. 

No.  S. 


Date  of 
MUMing  the 
LegldiitlTe 

Coaneil. 


1841. 
June  9. 


4th  Vic. 

SeiHkml. 

1841. 

No.  3. 


June  17. 


Tmi. 


. 


**  An  Ordinaaoe  to  repeal 
within  the  said  colony  of  New 
Zealand  a  certain  act  of  the 
Ooremor  and  LegisUtiye 
Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
made  and  passed  in  the  ftmrth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty,  and  adopted  under  an 
Ordinanee  of  Che  Governor  and 
LegislatiTe  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  fnr  extending  the 
laws  of  New  South  Wales  to 
the  said  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
and  which  said  aet  of  the  Oo- 
remor and  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  Is  intituled  *  An 
Act  to  empower  the  Cloremor 
of  New  South  Wales  to  appoint 
Commisalcmen  with  certain 
powers  to  examine  and  report 
on  clidms  to  grants  of  land  in 
New  Zealand,'  and  also  to  ter- 
minate any  commission  issued 
under  the  same,  and  to  autho- 
rise the  Goremor  of  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand  to  appoint 
Commiarioiiers  with  certain 
powers,  to  examine  and  report 
on  claims  to  grants  of  land 
therein,  and  to  declare  all 
other  titles  except  those  al- 
lowed by  ttie  Crown  null  and 
void." 

*'  An  Ordinance  to  repeal 
within  the  said  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  the  act  of  the  Go- 
remor and  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  passed  in  the 
third  year  of  her  present  Ma- 
jesty's reign,  intituled,  'An 
Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  relating 
to  the  Rerenue  of  Customs  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  general  regulation 
Aereoii*  and  also  a  certain 
other  Act  of  the  said  Goremor 
and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  passed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  hei*  said  pre- 
sent Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
intituled  *  An  Act  for  increas- 
ing the  Duties  on  Spirits, Wine, 
and  other   Goods   and   Mer- 


Whether 

in  operation, 

repealed,  or  etiMT- 


Cameitito 
Uon  10th  June, 
1841.  Conflrmed 
by  her  Ms^esty. 
Amended  by  No. 
a,  of  Session  III. 
Further  amend- 
ment, No.  20,  Ses- 
sion UI. 


Do.    1 8th    June, 
1841. 

Amended  20th 
June,  1844,  by  No. 
6,  of  Session  III. 
Amended  by  Noe. 
6»  8,  and  14,  of 
SessloaVII.  1846. 
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Session, 

Number  of 

Ordinance, 

&c. 


4th  Vic. 
Sess&cn  I. 

1841. 

Mo.  4. 


No.  5. 


5th  Vic. 

Session  II. 

1841. 

No.  3. 

Session  II. 

1842. 

No.  4. 


Date  of 
passing  the 
Legislative 

Council. 


1841. 
June  24. 


Jane  23. 


Dec.  23. 


1842. 
Jan.  21. 


Title. 


cbandise,  imported  into  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales 
and  its  dependencies;'  and 
which  ssdd  acts  of  the  Go> 
vemor  and  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  were  adopted, 
and  are  now  in  force  within 
the  said  colony  of  New  Zealand 
and  its  dependencies;  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  Duties  on  goods 
imported  into,  and  for  the  ge- 
neral regulation  of  the  Be- 
venue  <tf  Customs  in  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand  and  its  de- 
pendencies." 

'*  An  Ordinance  for  institut- 
ing and  r^ulating  Courts  of 
General  and  Quarter  Sessions, 
in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
and  to  authorize  the  holding  of 
Petty  Sessions  within  the 
same,  and  for  defining  their 
respective  powers,  and  deter- 
mining the  places  at  which  Uie 
same  shall  be  holden,  and  for 
repealing  within  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand,  certain  acts  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of 
New  South  Wales,  adopted 
and  now  in  force  witliin  the 
said  colony  of  New  Zealand." 

"  An  Ordinance  for  prohi- 
biting the  Distillation  of  Spirits 
within  the  colony  of  New  Zea- 
land." 


"An  Ordinance  to  regulate 
(he  Constitution  of  Jiuies." 


'*  An  Ordinance  for  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  Police  Magis- 
trates." 


Whether 
in  operation, 
repealed,  or  other- 
wise. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 2.'ith  June, 
1841.  Confirmed 
by  her  Majesty. 
In  the  interim 
partiy  repealed  5 
Vic,  Sewion  II., 
No.  2. 


Do.  24th  June, 
1841.  Confirmed 
by  her  Mi^esty. 
In  the  interim 
repealed  8  Vic, 
Session  III.,  No. 
13.* 

Do.  24th  Dec, 
1841.  Confirmed 
by  her  Majesty. 
Amended  by  No. 
2,  Session  III. 
Do.  1st  Mar.  1842. 
Confirmed  by  her 
Mi^esty.  Repeal- 
ed by  No.  15  of 
Sess.  YII.,  1846. 


*  In  this,  and  many  other  cases,  the  repealed  Ordinance  was  8tiU  waiting 
the  Royal  Aaeentt  when  the  Uat  waa  made  out.    . 
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ORDINANCBS  PASSEP  BT 


Beifion, 

Nmnberof 

Ordia«nc«, 

fcc, 


Date  of 
nxwrtng  th6 
tegiilative 

CoapcU. 


Title. 


mFmn^ 


In  operation, 
repeated,  or  othw- 

wiae. 


5th  Vic. 

Session  II. 

1843. 

No.  5. 

No.  9. 


No.  10. 

No.  U. 
No.  19. 


No.  13. 


No.  16. 


No.  16. 


No.  17. 


1848, 
Jan.  91. 


1841. 
I>ec,9S. 


1849. 
Jan.  18. 


Feb.  91. 
Feb,  10. 


Maroh  16, 


Feb.  91. 


Maroh  14. 


Blareh  3. 


**  An  OrdiBance  to  regulate 
sommary  proceeding*  before 
Jwticea  of  U>e  Peace.*' 


*'  Ah  Offdinanoe  |o  pvorlde 
florUie  Begis|rafci<m  of  Deeds 
and  Insfannnenta  aftiBcMng  Real 
Properlj/' 


**  An  Or«|inanae  to  (iseUitate 
the  Transit  of  Seal  Pn^ierly, 
and  to  simplify  the  laws  relat- 
ing tbeveto.'* 

**  An  Ordinanee  to  render 
certain  ICarriages  valid.** 

"  An  Ordinance  for  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  Fermented  and 
Splritttous  Liquors.'* 


**  An  Ordinanee  fior  I4cen8« 
ing  Anotionefln.** 


**  An  Ordinanee  to  provide 
tar  the  fiegulation  of  Har- 
bours." 


'*  An  Ordinance  to  provide 
for  the  summary  Recovery  of 
Compensation  for  Damage 
done  by  Cattle  Trespassing.^' 


"  An  Oi'dinance  for  impos- 
ing a  tax  upon  Raupo  Houses." 


■MM 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 1st  Mar.  1842. 
Amended  July  16, 
1844,  by  No.  15,  of 
Session  III. 
Extended  to  Auck- 
land, August  15, 
1842. 

Extended  to  Wel- 
lington and  Nel- 
son, Oct  1,  1845. 
Royal  assent  sus- 
pended. 
Do.  Ist  March, 
1842. 
Amended  July  4, 
1844,  by  Nq.  2,  of 
Session  (II. 
Do.  2^  Feb.  1842. 

Do.  1st  Mar.  1842. 
Confirmed  l^  her 
Mi^esty. 
Amended  17th 
July,  1844,  by  No. 
21,  Session  III. 
Do.  85th  April, 
1842.  Confirmed 
do. 

Amended  29th 
June,  1844,  by  No. 
10  of  Sees.  III. 

Do.  29d  February, 
1842. 
Amended  July  16, 
1844,  by  No.  17  of 
Session  III. 
Do.  25th  April. 
1842.  Confirmed 
by  her  Bf^jee^. 
Amen4ed  Get.  10, 
1844,  by  No.  14  of 
Sess.  III. 
Repealed  by  No. 
17  of  Sess.  VU., 
1846. 
Extended  to  Anck^ 
land  16th  May, 
1842.  Do.  to  Wel- 
lington aoth  Mar., 
1848.  Confirmed 
do.  do. 
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Sewioiii 
Number  of 
OrcUnanoe* 


Date  of 
pamdng  the 
Legislative 

Coimcil. 


dth  Vie. 

BeMioti  II< 

1842. 

No.  18. 

No.  19. 


1649. 
MarehlS. 


MarthlA. 


Private  Or- 
dinance. 
Session  II. 
1841. 
No.  1. 
7th  Vic. 
Seaslon  III. 
1844. 
No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  5. 


8th  Vlc> 

No.  6. 


1841. 
Dee.  tSi 


1844. 
Jan.  18. 


Jan.  13. 


Jan.  13. 


June  6. 


June  SO. 


No.  7. 


June  85. 


Title. 


"  An  Ordinaaob  to  secure 
the  Copjrright  of  Printed 
Books  to  the  Authors  thereof." 

**  An  Ordlnatice  to  repeal  in 
Ordinance  enacted  by  the  Go- 
vernor ot  New  Zealand,  with 
the  advice  and  ctmsent  of  the 
Legidative  Council  thereof, 
whereby  th«  laws  of  NeW  South 
Wales  were  declared  to  faxtetid 
to,  and  be  in  ftiree  in  the  co- 
lony of  New  BeaUknd." 

'*  An  Ordinance  to  simplify 
legal  proceedings  by  ahd 
against  the  New  Zealand  Bank- 
hig  CempAnyt" 

**  An  Ordinattee  for  esta- 
blishing a  Supreme  Court." 


"All  Ordinanee  to  make 
temporary  provli^n  for  the 
Constitution  of  Juries." 

*'  An  Ordinance  to  lunend 
the  Land  Claims  Ordinance.'* 
Sessimi  I.,  No.  8. 

'*  An  Ordinance  to  Appro- 
priate the  Revenue  for  the 
year  1844." 

**  An  Ordinanoe  tb  lunebd 
an  Ordinance  enaeted  by  the 
Governor  Mid  Council  of  New 
Zealand,  Session  I.,  No.  3,  to 
repeal  certain  Aeti  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  tiie  edllection  of  cer- 
tain Duties  on  Goods  imported 
into,  and  for  the  geheraf  regu- 
lation of  the  Revenue  of  Cus- 
toms in,  the  6olony  of  New 
Zealand  and  its  dependencies." 

*'  An  Ordinance  fbr  the  re- 
lief of  Persons  Imprisoned  for 
Debt." 


Whether 
in  operation^ 
repealedi  or  ether- 
wise. 


Cam«  into  opera- 
tion Idth  Mareh, 
1842.  ConSrmed 
do.  do. 

Do.  do.  26th  April, 
1842.  Confirmed 
by  her  Mi^esty. 


Do.  Deo.  83,1841. 


Do.  14th  January, 
1844. 

Amended  by  No. 
3,  of  Session  YII., 
1846.  In  part 
repealed  by  No. 
4  of  same  Ses- 
sion. 

Do.  14th  January, 
1844.    Confirmed 
by  h^r  Mitieity. 
Do.  14th  January, 
1844. 

Do.  June  7, 1844. 


Dot.  ;tuneil,  1844. 
Repealed  Sept.  28, 
1844,  by  No.  2  of 
Ses8i<m  IV. 
Re-efiacted  9th 
April,  1845,  by 
No.  4  of  Sess.  V. 
Amehded  by  6,  8, 
ahd  14,  of  Sesiiion 
VII.«  1846. 


Do.  do.  86th  June, 
1844.  Confirmed 
by  her  Bii^esty. 
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ORDINANCES   PASSED   BV 


8«Mlon, 
Number  of 
Onllnuioe, 


8th     Vic, 

SenionUI. 

1B44. 

No.  8. 
No.  9. 


No.  10. 


No.  U. 


No.  12. 


No.  13. 


No.  14. 


Date  of 
passing  the 
Legislative 

Council. 


1844. 
June  27. 


June  99. 


June  29. 


July  4. 


July  9. 


July  11. 


July  11. 


No.  15. 

July  16. 

No.  16. 

July  16. 

No.  17. 

July  16. 

No.  18. 

July  16. 

• 


Title. 


"  An  Ordinance  to  establish 
Courts  of  Requests  for  the 
more  easy  and  speedy  Beoo- 
very  of  Small  Debts.*' 

**  An  Ordinance  for  i^nx^t- 
ing  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
management  of  property  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  Education 
and  Advancement  of  the  Na- 
tive Race." 

*'  An  Ordinance  to  amend 
an  Ordinance  for  Licencing 
Auctioneers."  * 

**  An  Ordinance  to  amend  an 
Ordinance  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  Real  Property,  and 
to  simplify  the  law  relating 
thereto.'* 

'*  An  Ordinance  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  re- 
gulation of  Mtmicipal  Corpo- 
rations." 

'*  An  Ordinance  to  repeal 
an  Ordinance  for  prohibiting 
the  Distillation  of  Spirits 
within  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand." 

*'  An  Ordinance  to  amend  an 
Ordinance  to  provide  for  the 
Summary  Recovery  of  Com- 
pensation for  Damages  done 
by  Cattle  Trespassing." 


"  An  Ordinance  to  amend  an 
Ordinance  to  regulate  sum- 
mary proceedings  before  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace." 

'*  An  Ordinance  for  the  ad- 
mission, in  certain  cases,  of 
unsworn  testimony  in  Civil 
and  Criminal  Proceedings  " 

"  An  Ordinance  to  amend  an 
Ordinance  to  provide  for  the 
Regulation  of  Harbours." 

"  An  Ordinance  to  exempt, 
in  certain  cases,  Aboriginal 
Native  Population  of  the  co- 
lony ft-om  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess and  operation  of  the 
law." 


WheClier 
inoperatioo, 
repealed,  or  other- 
wise. 


Came  into  opera^- 
tum,  Oct.  1,  1844. 
Do. 


AwaiUng 
assent. 


Royal 


Do.     30th    June 
1844.     Confirmed 
by  her  Majesty. 
Do.  July  5,  1844 
Confirmed  by  her 
Mi^esty. 


Awaiting     Royal 
assent. 


Do. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 1st  October, 
1844.  Confirmed 
by  her  Majesty. 
Repealed  by  No. 
17  of  Seas.  VII., 
1846. 
Do.  17th  July,!  844 


Do.  17th  July,  1 844. 


Do.  17th  July,  1844. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 17th  Julv. 
1844.  Repealeil 
by  No.  IS  of  Sess. 
VII. 
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Sesriod, 
Number  of 
Qrdiiuaioe, 
ftc. 


8th  Vic, 

Session  III. 

1844. 

No.  19. 

No«20. 


No.  21. 


Private  Or- 
dinances. 
No.  1. 


No.  2. 


8th  Vic, 

Session  IV. 

1844. 

No.  1. 

8th    Vic.. 

Session   V. 

1845. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 


No.  3. 

No.  5. 
No.  6. 


Date  of 

passing  the 

Legislatiye 

Council. 


1844. 
July  17. 


July  17. 
July  17. 
July  11. 


No.  7. 


July  16. 
Sept.  26. 


1846. 
March  25. 


April  1. 
Aprils. 

April  19. 
April  19. 


April  22. 


TrrLs. 


**  An  Ordinance  to  provide  a 
summary  mode  of  abating  the 
nuisance  of  Dogs  wandering  at 
large  in  Towns." 

'*An  Ordinance  to  remove 
doubts  respecting  the  Legal 
Estate  in  lands  granted  to  Land 
GUimants.** 

**  An  Ordinance  to  amend  an 
Ordinance  for  regulating  the 
sale  of  Fermented  and  Spiritu- 
ous Liquors." 

"  An  Ordinance  for  fiusilitat- 
ing  proceedings  by  and  against 
a  certain  Jouit  Stock  Com- 
pany called  the  *  Union  Bank 
of  Australia*'  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mentioned.'* 

*'  An  Ordinance  for  the  Na- 
turalization of  certain  German 
Settlers  in  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand.*' 

"An  Ordinance  to  confirm 
certain  Rules,  Forms,  and 
Tables  of  Fees,  touching  the 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court." 

**  An  Ordinance  for  raising  a 
Militia  within  the  colony.'* 


"An  Ordinance  for  impro- 
priating the  Revenue  for  the 
year  1845." 

"  An  Ordinance  for  imposing 
Fees  on  the  delivery  of  Crown 
Grants  in  certain  cases.** 

"  An  Ordinance  to  make  a 
Anrther  appropriation  of  the 
Revenue  tor  the  year  1845." 

**  An  Ordinance  to  empower 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
within  certain  districts  to  re- 
pair and  maintain  Highways 
and  Public  Works  within  the 
same,  and  to  make  and  levy' 
Rates  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses thereof." 

"An  Ordinance  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  Fines 
imposed  in  cases  of  summary 
conviction  for  Assault." 

P   P 


Whether 
inc^ration, 
repealed,  or  other- 
wise. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion   18th    July, 
1844.    Confirmed 
by  her  Majesty. 
Do.  18th  July,1844. 


Do.l8thJuly,1844 


Do.  Jan.  li  1845. 


Do.l7thJuly,»44. 
Confirmed  by  her 


Do.l7thSept.l844. 
Do.  ICar.  26, 1845. 
Do.  2d  April,  1845. 


Do.  4th  April,1845. 

Repealed  by  No. 

li  of  Sess.  VII., 

1846. 

Do.  April  20, 1845 


Not  yet  in  opera- 
tion. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 23rd  April, 
1845. 
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OBDIKANORS  PASSED  BT 


Number  of 


Dfttaof 
Mtftliig  the 
LegliUtiYe 

ConnoiL 


ath  Vlo., 

SeMion  Y. 

1846. 

No.». 

PriTAteOr- 

dinancee. 

No.  1. 

No.S. 


Mh  Vte., 

Senloiiyi. 

1845, 

No.  1. 

10th  yic., 
SearionVII. 

1846. 

No.  1. 

No.  3. 


No.  a. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 
No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 


1845. 
April  n. 

April  8. 
Aprils. 

Dm.  IS. 


1846. 
Oot.8. 


Oot.9. 
Oct.  IS. 
Oct.  12. 
Oet.l5. 
Oct.  15. 

Oct  15. 
Oct.  90. 

Oct.  96. 


TilLB. 


inopentlon, 

Npeelad,  or  odMr* 

wile. 


**  An  Ordtnaiioe  fw  bringing 
into  operation  oertain  Acts  of 
the  Imperial  Parilament." 

"An  Ordinanoe  for  the  Nft* 
turaliaatlen  of  oertaln  penons 
la  the  oolony  of  .New  Zee- 
land." 

**An  Ordinanoein*  th«  N*- 
tttraUntionof  oertain  German 
Bettlera  in  the  eokny  of  New 
Zealand." 

'*  An  Ordinanoe  to  empower 
the  Goremor  of  New  Zealand 
to  Ngulate  the  Importation 
and  sale  of  Arma,  Gmnpowder, 
and  other  Warlike  Stores.*' 

'*An  Ordinanoe  fbr  the  na> 
tm-aliaatlon  of  certain  persona 
in  the  oelony  of  New  Zealand." 

"An  Ordinanoe  to  provide 
fbr  the  establishment  and 
nukintenaaoe  of  a  Constabu- 
lary Force." 

**  An  Ordinanoe  to  amend  an 
Ordinanoe  fbr  establishing  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  Court  of  Appeals," 

**An  Ordinance  to  regulate 
the  a^Nilntment  and  dutice 
of  Sheriflli  In  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand." 

*'  An  Ordinance  to  regulate 
the  ^;>p<^tment  and  duties  of 
Coroners  in  the  o<dony  of  New 
Zealand." 

'*  An  Ordinance  to  authorise 
the  importation  of  Wine,  duty 
flree,  for  BfUltair  and  Naval 
officers  serving  in  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand." 

**  An  Ordinanoe  for  the  Re- 
gulation of  Prisons." 

**  An  Ordinanoe  to  amend  the 
*  Customs  Ordinance,'  Bess.  I., 
No.  3,  and  the  'Customs 
Amendment  Ordinance/  Ses- 
sion III.,  No.  6." 

'*  An  Ordinanoe  fbr  the  sup- 
port of  Destitute  Families  and 
Illegitimate  Children." 


Came  into  openir 
tlen  1st  Jiil/,1845. 


Awaiting     Boyal 
assent. 


Came  into 

tlon    4th    April, 

1845. 

Do.3l8tJaa.lft46. 
Confirmed  by  her 


Awaiting     Boyal 
assent. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 10th  Ootober. 

1846. 

Do.  18th  Oct.  1846. 


Do.  19th  Oct.  1846. 
Do.  16th  Get.  1846. 
Do.  I6th  Oei.1846. 

Do.lGthOct.1846. 
Do.  21st  Oct.  1846. 

Do.  97th  Oct.  1846. 
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Seaiimi, 
Number  of 
OrdinaniM, 


10th  Vlo., 

SeastoaVII, 

1846. 

No.  10. 


No.  U. 


No.  12. 

No.  13. 

No.  U. 
No.  16. 

No.  16. 


D»teof 
passing  the 
Legislative 

Council. 


No.  17. 


No,  18. 


No.  19. 


1846. 
Oot.86. 


Not.  8. 


Nov.  5. 

Nov.  6. 

Nov.  6. 
Nov.  7. 

Nov.  7. 


Not.  to. 


Not.  is. 


Nov.  16. 


Title. 


"An  Ordinenoe  for  esta- 
blishing Standard  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of 
such  as  are  false  and  defi- 
cient." 

"An  Ordinance  to  repeal 
the  *  Crown  Grants  Ordi- 
nanot»'  Session  Y.,  No.  3, 
and  to  impose  Fees  for  the 
deliveiy  of  all  Crown  Grants.** 

"An  Ordinance  to  confirm 
certain  Rules,  Forms,  and 
Tables  of  Fees  tonching  the 
practice  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

"An  OrdfauBce  to  appro- 
priate the  Revenue  fin*  tiio 
year  1847.** 

**  An  Ordinance  to  alter  eer> 
tain  Duties  of  Cuitoms." 

"  An  Ordinance  to  reneal  the 
'  Police  Magistrates  Ordinance* 
and  the  'Native  Bzemptlon 
Ordinance.'** 

"An  Ordinance  to  provide 
fin*  the  establishment  of  Re- 
sident Magistrates'  Courts, 
and  to  make  special  pro- 
vision tor  the  Administra. 
tion  of  Juatioe  in  oertain 
oases.** 

"  An  Ordinance  to  repeal  the 
'Cattle  Trespass  Onunance* 
and  the  'Cattle  Trespass 
Amendment  Ordinance,*  and 
to  provide  for  the  summary 
recovery  of  compensation  for 
damage  done  by  Cattle  Trea> 
pafldng.'* 

"  An  Ordinance  to  regulate 
the  removal  and  the  making 
and  r^airing  of  Arms,  Gun- 
powder, and  other  Warlike 
Stores,  within  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand.** 

"An  Ordinance  to  provide 
for  the  prevention  by  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  unau- 
thorised Purchases  and  Leases 
of  Lands.'* 


Whether 
in  operation, 
repealed*  or  other- 
wise. 


Came  into  opera- 
tion 27th  October, 

1846. 


Do.  4th  Nov;  1846. 


Do.  6th  Nov.  1846. 

Do.  7th  Nov.  1846. 

Do.  7th  Nov.  1846. 

To  come  into  ope. 
ration  on  the  Ist 
May,  1847. 

By  Prodanuktion 
at  any  time  the 
Governor  may 
think  fit,  but 
throughout  the 
oolony  on  the  1st 
May,  1847. 
Came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st 
January,  1847. 


Do. 


do. 


Do.  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1846. 
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Senion, 

Number  <tf 

Ordinance, 


10th  Vic, 
SeeaionVlI. 

1846. 

No.ao. 

No.  21. 


.  Date  of 
panning  the 
Legidative 
Council. 


1846. 
Not.  18. 


Not.  18. 


No.  22. 


Not.  18. 


TiTLS. 


'Whether 
in  operation, 
repealed,  or  other- 
wise. 


<*  An  Ordlnanoe  for  estahUah- 
ing  Courts  of  Seasionii  of  the 
Peace.** 


**  An'  Ordinance  to  make  pro- 
Tiaion  for  the  safe  custody  of, 
and  prcTention  of  offences  by, 
Persons  dangerously  Insane, 
and  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  Persona  of  Unsound 
Mind." 

*'  An  Ordinance  to  authorise 
compensation  in  Colonial  De- 
bentures, to  be  made  to  cer- 
tain claimants  to  land  in  the 
colony  of  New  Zeaiand,** 


To  come  into  ope- 
ration by  Proclar 
mation  wbeneTer 
the  GkyrermN* 
Bhalldean  fit. 
Came  into  opera- 
lion  on  the  19th 
Norember,  1846. 


Do. 


do. 


Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  abov^Or- 
dinances  since  November,  1846,  and  several  new  ones 
have  been  passed;  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  per- 
fectly correct  list  of  them  to  a  more  recent  date.* 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Preparations  necessary  for  a  Colonist.— Special  Educalion,^  What 
to  Learn,— 'Languages,— Mathematics,— Arts  founded  on  tliem, 
^Geology.—Botany,— Chemistry.— Surgery.— Agriculture,— 

Music, Cookery. — Various  other  useful  branches  of  kfiow- 

ledge,— Political  Economy.— Whai  to  buy  for  Exportation, 
and  how  to  Export.— Clothes.— Saddfery,  Harness^  ^.—Car- 
riage—Cattle.— Sheep,— Horses.— Dogs.— House — Furniture. 

Fire-armSf  d;c, — Agricultural  Instruments. — Boats,-~Mathe' 

matical  Instruments,— Musical  Instruments.— Cricket  Appa- 
ratus, 4;c.— Birds.— aame.— Seeds  and  PUmts.— Money.— 
Land-Orders,  or  Land,— Books,  Ac— Engravings.— HinU  for 
the  Passage. — W/iat  to  do  on  Arrival. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  impertinent  to  the  ob- 
ject of  this  work,  to  point  out  to  the  intending  Colonist 
of  what  preparations  he  stands  in  need.     It  has  not 

*  The  Ordinances,  when  finally  confirmed,  are  published  in  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliameat;  and  maybe  found  on  looking  over  a 
scries  of  those  papers  relating  to  New  Zealand. 
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been  uncommon  for  persons  to  engage  in  eolonixfttion 
who  were  totally -devoid  of  the  slightest  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  going,  but  of 
what  it  was  necessary  to  take  with  them,  and  of  what 
they  would  have  to  do  on  their  arrival.  For  instance, 
among  the  early  Wellington  Colonists,  there  were  some 
who  took  their  skates  with  them,  and  others  who 
imagined  they  had  discovered  marble,  on  seeing  a  vein 
of  quartz.  This  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  ignorance 
of  that  British  Government,  which,  during  the  war  of 
1812  with  the  United  States,  sent  out  water-tanks  from 
England  for  the  use  of  the  frigates  which  were  to  sail 
on  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Canada. 

It  has  been  too  common  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  one  may  fairly  expect  to  succeed  in  colonization 
witbont  as  careful  an  education  for  that  purpose  as  he 
would  require  for  any  other  pursuit.  Toung  men  re- 
ceive a  special  education  for  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
Church,  the  bar,  physic,  or  commerce:  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  required  in  order  to  be  well  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  a  good  Colonist.  If,  indeed,  systematic  colo- 
nization from  this  country  should  ever  be  promoted  on 
a  large  scale,  it  will  be  found  most  important  to  es- 
tablish schools  and  colleges  in  which  such  an  education 
shall  be  given. 

WHAT  TO  LEARN* 

It  will  not  be  attempted  here  to  lay  down  all  that 
this  education  should  comprise:  but  in  alluding  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  the 
simplest  and  most  efficacious  means  of  acquiring  them 
will  be  pointed  out;  and  every  Intending  Colonist  of 
New  Zealand  is  strongly  urged  to  devote  as  much  time» 
labour,  and  expense,  as  may  be  suitable  to  his  particular 
means,  in  thus  becoming  ready  for  his  future  life. 

LAN0UA0B8. 

French. — Thete  are  many  French  whaling-ships  and  men-of-war 
in  the  South  Seas,  French  settlements  at  Xahid  and  at  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  one  in  New  Zealand  itoelf. 
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Crerman. — ^Many  Germans  emigrate  every  year  to  tiie  Aastralian 
colonies,  and  there  are  some  in  New  Zealand.  A  few  Soath  Sea 
whalers  are  fitted  out  from  Bremen  and  Hamburgh. 

Spanish. — The  trade  and  communication  between  New  Zealand 
and  the  Spanish  colonies,  both  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in 
South  America,  is  constantly  increasing. 

Mathematics. — It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  how 
important  is  a  good  knowledge  of  Mathematics.  It  is 
absolutely  essential,  as  a  mere  step  to  the  acquisition  of 
several  arts  and  sciences  which  are  among  the  most 
useful  to  a  Colonist:  among  these  are  Land-Surve yimg, 
Civil  Engineering,  Mechanics  and  a  knowledge  of 
Machinery,  Architecture,  and  Navigation. 

On  Land-Surveying,  a  boob  recommended  to  the  beginner  is 
Practical  Geodesy,  by  J.  Butler  Williams :  Parker,  1846.  The  use 
of  the  instruments  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice,  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  surveyor,  capable  of  teaching  what 
he  knows.  By  a  knowledge  of  land-surveying,  the  Colonist  may 
often  save  himself  much  expense  and  doubt.  As  a  pursuit,  too,  it  is 
particularly  profitable  in  newly-settled  countries. 

Civil  Engineering  is  now  taught  in  a  college  established  at  Putney 
for  the  especial  purpose,  and  lectures  on  the  subject  are  also  given 
at  University  College,  by  Professor  Harman  Lewis,  M.A.  Besides 
the  class-books  used  there,  the  colonist  should  read  Stephenson's 
Civil  Engineering  in  America,  This  author  forcibly  describes  how 
to  make  the  most  of  rough  materials  for  great  works  in  new  countries. 
The  student's  attention  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges,  piers,  jetties,  and  wharves,  embankments 
and ^fiood- gates,  cnimls,  hcks,  and  mill-dams,  wells,  aqueducts  {both 
open  and  covered),  and  the  tunnels,  sliafts,  galleries,  and  other  works 
practised  in  mining  operations.  He  should,  if  possible,  observe  such 
work  actually  in  progress,  as  well  as  learn  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  done.  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  snch  obserraliou 
in  this  busy  country. 

Meclmnics. — A  sound  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  a  colony,  where  every  one  has  occasion  to  move  heavy  bodies, 
such  as  spars,  houses,  ships,  d:c.,  and  desires  to  do  so  in  the  most 
effectual  way,  and  with  the  least  expensive  application  of  labour.  In 
the  first  operations  of  founding  a  settlement,  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  crane  trr  deyrick  for  landing  goods, 
Iww  to  fix  and  pull  on  a  rope  in  the  best  way, where  to  put  a  wedge 
in  splitting  up  a  log  dc,  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  one  who  does 
not  possess  that  knowledge,  however  simple  it  may  seem.  Sailors 
are  always  invaluable  in  these  matters,  from  their  constant  pnwtice 
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in  overcoming  mechanical  difBcoldes.  Lectares  are  given  on  the  Jife- 
chanical  principles  of  Engineering  at  University  College,  by  Pro- 
fessor Eaton  Hodgkinson,  F.R.S.  The  student  is  recommended  to 
retA  Miiller's  Physics ;  BircTs  Natural  Philosophy ;  Arnolfs  Phy- 
sics ;  Kater's  Mechanics  (^from  Lardner's  Cychpcedia)  ;  and  Mos' 
ley*s  Mechanics. 

Machinery, — ^After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts 
of  machines,  their  formation,  combination,  and  application  to  various 
manufactures,  accompanying  such  study  with  personal  observation 
of  the  machinery  always  open  po  inspection  at  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  our  other  great  manufacturing  emporiums,  the  colonist 
should  especially  turn  his  attention  to  those  classes  of  machinery 
employed  in  saw-miUs,  flour-mUls,  and  oil-mUls,*  flax  and  hemp- 
works,  rope-walks,  and  looms,  and  in  agricultural  and  mining  ope- 
rations,— whether  the  power  employed  be  wind,  water,  the  labour  of 
animals,  or  steam.  Lectures  are  given  at  University  College  on 
Machinery,  by  Professor  Bennet  Woodcroft. 

Architecture  should  be  studied,  with  regard  both  to  public 
buildings  and  to  private  residences,  and  with  a  view  no  less  to  the 
knowledge  and  economical  use  of  various  materials,  than  to  the 
attainment  of  good  taste  in  design.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and 
Construction  are  given  at  University  College  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
M.I.B.A.  They  are  divided  into  two  portions, — one  treating  of 
Architecture  as  a  fine  art,  and  the  other  as  a  science.  The  following 
books  on  the  subject  are  especially  recommended : — Loudon's  Cych- 
pcedia of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture ;  TredgoliTs  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Carpentry  s  and  Gwilfs  Chambers's  Civil 
Architecture. 

Navigation. — A  very  useful  branch  of  knowledge  in  so  maritime 
a  country  as  New  Zealand.  It  may  readily  be  acquired  during  the 
sea- voyage,  in  conjunction  with  Seamanship  and  Marine  Surveying. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  is  Hapei^s  Navigation, 

Geology. — This  is  most  important,  as  a  knowledge  of  geology 
and  mineralogy  not  only  may  lead  to  the  discovery  in  various  places 
of  the  minerals  with  which  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  New 
Zealand  abounds,  but  also  serves  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  which  he  may  expect  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  various  kinds  of  rocks.  It  will  teach  him,  too,  how  to 
detect  limestone,  marble,  granite,  &c.,  and  indeed,  indicate  to  him 
whereabouts  he  should  look  for  them.  Descriptions,  too,  of  tracts 
of  country  traversed  in  exploring  expeditions,  are  much  more  valuable 
when  they  comprise  information  on  this  and  other  scientific  subjects. 
Lectures  on  Geology  are  given  at  King's  College  by  Professor 
Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;   and  at  University  College  by  Professor 

*  With  a  view  to  pressing  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  titoki  and  of 
tlie  New  Zealand  flax.    See  pp.  14:3, 148. 
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Andrew  Crombie  BaniMj.  These  Leetaies  oan  be  iUtutrftted  by 
mits  to  Uie  Geological  Depertment  of  the  British  Maeeum ;  and  to 
(he  Masenm  of  Economic  Qeoiogy  in  Cvaig^e  Court;  whieh  are  both 
open  to  the  public. 

The  following  booke  are  recommended  to  the  etodent:— 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beckers  How  to  Observe  Geology  ;  Grifin*M  2V«a« 
tise  OH  Mineralogy  {from  the  SneyL  Metrop,)  ;  LyetC*  Elements 
qf  Geology;  LyeWz  PrincipUs  ^  Qeoiogy;  AnttetP*  Geology i 
ifantelTs  Wonders  of  Geology ;  and  PhiUipt's  Mineralogy,  edited 
by  Allan, 

BoTAKT  should  be  ooquired,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ftmush 
accounts  of  indigenous  plants,  to  understand  how  those  from  other 
countries  can  best  be  introduced  and  aoclimatised,  and  to  be  aware 
of  the  useAU  qualities  possessed  by  each  plant  of  whicheyer  kind. 
Dr.  Lindley's  Lectures  at  University  College,  which  begin  in  April, 
and  last  tlU  the  end  of  July,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  beat  oa 
the  subject.     His  books  should  also  be  studied.    These  aie^  t 

Lindley's  School  Botany,  J^indley's  Elements  of  Botany,  Lind- 
ley's Theory  of  horticulture*  Also  Jussie^s  Coun  de  Botemiqve 
(published  by  BaUUire). 

Learn  how  to  collect  and  prepare  dried  plants,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  England  from  the  colony.  Printed  direetions  for  this  pur- 
pose are  to  be  procured,  by  a  bonft  flde  Colonist  or  TraveUer,  ai 
the  British  Museum,  on  applieation  to  the  Curator  of  the  Botanical 
Department. 

Chbmistby.— The  Colonist  will  nerer  regret  having  learned  how 
to  tost  and  anslyse  various  substances,  such  as  MetalUo  Ores  of 
various  kinds,  Building-stone,  Coal,  Limestone,  Soils  and  Manures 
of  all  sorts.  Plants  suitable  to  the  production  of  drugs,  colouring 
matter,  or  dye-stufis,  ke.,  dec.  An  ordinary  agriculturist  of  modem 
times  is  expected  to  know  something  of  chemistry  t  and  such  know- 
ledge, if  complete,  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  Brewing  and 
many  other  profitable  processes.  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  both 
Theoretical  and  Practiad,  so  as  to  include  Chemical  Manipiulation^ 
Analysis,  and  Experiment,  are  given  at  Eing^s  College  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Miller,  M.D. ;  and  at  University  College  by  Professor  Fownes. 
At  both  institutions  there  are  excellent  laboratories.  There  ia  also 
a  College  of  Practical  Chemistry,  in  Hanover  Square.  The  beat 
books  are  :*— JiTane's  Elements;  Turner  and  Gregory's  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry;  Pamelas  applied  Chemistry;  Johnston** 
AgricHltural  Chemistry  ;  and  Liebig's  AgricuUnral  Chemistry, 

SumaBBT.~*The  Colonist  should  learn  how  to  bleed,  set  a  broiem 
or  dislocated  limb,  and  bind  wounds.  If  he  can  even  leam  how  to 
amputate  a  limb,  so  much  the  better.  A  comparatively  short  at- 
tendance on  the  Demonstrations  at  Bartholomew  or  Ouy*s  Hospital 
will  impart  this  knowledge.  An  excellent  Hand-book  on  the  subject 
Is)  Household  Surgery,  by  John  P.  South,  published  by  C,  Cox,  1847. 
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A  more  scientific  book  of  reference  is  DrvUfs  Surge<nis  Vade 
Mecum.     ChurchilL     1841. 

AoBicuLTUBE  in  genera],  including  the  knowledge  of  Horses, 
Sheep,  and  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  different  systems  of  Drainage  bxl^  modes  of  Constructing  Fences, 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  some  experience.  The  best  way  is  to  be 
apprenticed  for  some  year  or  two  to  a  good  farmer  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  Agricultaral  College  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Books  to  he  stndied.'^TLhe  Volumes  of  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge  on  British  Husbandry,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Horse,  Dog,  and 
Pig,  The  Book  of  the  Farm,  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  3  volumes, 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  1842,  is  a  most  complete  and  scientific  work, 
which  the  Colonist  should  certainly  possess. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  acquire  this  knowledge  without  any  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  methods  now  practised  in  England ;  for  in  many 
cases,  ruder  processes  may  be  found  more  suitable  to  colonial  means, 
and  in  others,  tlie  difference  in  climate  wUl  make  a  difference  in 
methods  of  cultiyation.  With  tins  precaation,  the  Colonist  must 
derive  advantage  from  having  made  himself  a  thoroughly  good  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical  agriculturist  before  leaving  the  mother- 
country.  EspeciaUy  he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  due  rota- 
tion of  crops,  only  adapting  it  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
colony,  but  bearing  carefully  in  mind  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  of  renewing  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  before  it 
becomes  irretrievably  exhausted.  An  excellent  work,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonist,  is  I%e  Farmefs  and  Emi- 
grants Hojiidbook,  2nd  edition,  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  in  1845.  It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  it,  which 
applies  to  the  Continent  of  America,  does  not  to  New  Zealand, — 
especially  where  Climate  is  referred  to :  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  beginner  in  any 
Colony. 

Vetebinabt  Subobbt  should  also  be  acquired  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible :  and  generally  all  that  relates  to  the  Breeding  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Horses ;  the  latter  especially,  as  New  Zealand  will  soon  vie  with 
Australia,  which  already  supplies  many  horses  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
East  Indies.     By  all  means  learn  how  to  shoe  a  horse. 

Music  is  an  accomplishment  of  infinite  value  to  the  possessor 
and  his  or  her  Mends,  as  a  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  a  Colonist's 
labour,  and  as  a  relief  to  the  solitude  of  a  distant  location.  It 
should  be  learned  b^ore  starting  on  the  voyage.  Nothing  is  so  dis- 
agreeable as  a  fellow-passenger  who  is  learning  to  sing  or  to  play 
some  instrument. 

CooKEBT. — Ladies  intending  to  colonize  will  of  course  learn  it. 
There  is  in  New  Zealand  such  variety  and  abundance  of  the  best 
materials  for  food,  that  even  Soyefs  Book  may  be  studied  and 
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pMked  up  for  the  ooloniil  library.  To  men,  some  knowledge  of 
cookery,  such  as  making  bread,  &c.,  comes  not  amiss  in  exploring 
expeditions ;  and  the  ability  to  kill  and  clean  a  hog  or  a  sheep  is  far 
from  useless. 

CABPSimBiVQ  and  Turning^  and  the  ttse  of  the  Axe  infeUing  or 
tplitting  tmheti  should  be  aoqirired. 

The  following  Arts  are  also  recommended  for  study ;  though  as  to 
most  ot  them  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  they  oan  be  acquired  !— 

Drawing  and  Painting, 

Ship  Buiiding  and  Rigging, — This  is  very  important.  The 
abundance  of  timber,  and  the  number  of  havens  on  the  long  line  of 
ooast,  ensure  the  building  of  many  vessels  in  the  colony. 

Curing  and  Smoking  Beef  and  Pork,  Ham$,  Bacon,  Piihy  ^c. 

Tanning  is  likely  to  be  a  great  trade  in  New  Zealand,  as  hides 
will  soon  abound,  and  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  tan-barks-— (See 
pp.  \^  and  36&).  At  Bermondsey  there  are. extensive  taaneiieSy 
well  worthy  of  observation  and  study. 

The  ArtofJDtfence  in  all  its  branches,  including  Fencing  and  the 
Broadeword  Exerciee,  Boxing,  Wrestling,  Shooting  {vnth  FowUh^- 
piece,  Bifie^  and  Pittol,)  &o. 

SaiUng,  in  boats  or  small  vessels. 

Bowing,  with  sailors'  oars,  in  rough  water. 

Steering  a  vessel,  either  rowing  or  sailing.  Especially  the  use  of 
the  steer-oar  in  whale-boats,  as  this  is  commonly  met  with  ia  New 
Zealand.— (See  p.  105.) 

Swimming  is  indiipensable  j  and  Biding  and  Vriving  eonstantly 
requisite. 

Political  Economy,  as  far  as  It  relates  to  oolonization.  On  this 
subject  a  ftw  works  are  recommMided  to  the  student,  for  caieftil  and 
attentive  perusal  :— 

Kngland  and  America.    Bentley.    1831. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Disposal 
of  Waste  Lands  in  the  British  Colonies.  1836.  And  Evidence 
appended  to  the  same. 

The  Earl  of  Durham's  Beports  on  British  North  America;  es- 
pecially those  relating  to  Waste  Lands  and  Immigration.    1889. 

Grahame's  History  of  the  United  States.  4  vols.  Smith  and 
Elder.,  1836. 

De  Tocqneville's  Democracy  in  America. 

Stuart's  Three  Years  in  the  United  States. 

Letters  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  J.  B.  Oodley, 
Esq.    Murray.    1846. 

The  Bushman.    By  *—  Landor,  Esq.    1847. 

Beports  of,  and  Evidence  before,  a  select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Emigration  from  Ireland,     1847*8. 

A  Voice  from  the  Bush.  By  John  Sidney,  Esq.  Smith  and 
Elder.    1847. 
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Beoolleotioni  of  Australia.    By  —  Hodgson,  Esq.  1847. 

PoliUoal  Eoonomy.    By  John  Stuart  MU1|  Esq.    Parker.    1848. 

Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies.  By  Professor  MeriTale. 
52  Tola.    Longman.    184^2. 

Sir  William  Molesworth's  Speech  on  Colonial  Expenditure. 
Bidgway,    1848. 

WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  TAKE  WITH  YOU. 

CiiOTHBs.—- As  to  those  required  for  the  Toyage,  the  outfitters  ean 
always  give  good  information ;  but  a  few  hints  may  be  acceptable. 
The  length  of  the  voyage  is  on  an  average  120  days ;  and  as  no 
water  is  allowed  for  washing  clothes,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
sufficient  stock  of  linen  for  this  time.  By  stowing  away  in  canvas 
bags  that  which  has  been  used,  and  occasionally  airing  it  on  deck  in 
fine  weather,  much  of  it  may  be  preserved  for  washing  on  arrival| 
and  subsequent  use  in  the  bush. 

Take  rough,  strong  clothing  for  the  voyage,  and  much  of  it  will 
serve  afterwards  in  the  colony.    Thin  clothing  is  required  for  about 

'  one  month  of  the  passage  passed  within  the  tropics ;  and  thick  warm 

'  dothing  for  rather  more  than  a  month  of  cold  damp  weather  passed 

in  the  latitude  of  about  4P  S.,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  Both  kinds  are  available  in  New  Zealand 
afterwards.     Have  no  fear  of  taking  too  much  strong  useful  oloth- 

'  ing :  it  will  always  fetch  its  value :  finery  only  is  superfluous.    A 

'  suit  or  two  of  dress  clothes  lasts  a  long  while  in  a  colony. 

A  good  Scotch  maud,  or  plaid,  and  a  Mackintosh  sfieet  to  spread 

*  under  your  blankets,  prove  useful  on  exploring  parties.    A  Mackin^ 

tosh  air-bed,  too,  has  been  found  useful.    The  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 

'  land  once  used  one  as  a  canoe,  while  on  an  expedition  through  the 

I'  interior.     {8ee  "  Annals  of  the  New  Zealand  Diocese**  p.  101.) 

Take  plenty  of  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  cloth  forage>caps,  with 
oilskin  covers,  and  sailor's  tarpaulin  hats.    You  are  sure  to  lose  two 

f  or  three  on  the  voyage. 

'  iS^tfS.— Thick  shoes,  with  cork  soles,  are  requisite  for  walking 

ou  the  wet  deck.    Take  a  good  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds, 

'  especially  stout  shooting  boots,  with  plenty  of  nails  in  the  soles, 

riding-boots,  and  fishing-boots,  for  use  in  the  colony.     Such  as  are 

I  not  wanted  during  the  voyage  should  be  packed  in  cases  lined  with 

tin  and  soldered  down.  On  arrival  they  should  be  greased  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  They  are  always  the  better  for  a  long  seasoning 
beibre  use. 

Take  a  good  stock  of  Saddlsbt,  Harness,  Whips,  Spurs,  dtc,  as 
they  can  always  be  sold  at  a  profit,  if  not  wanted  for  use.  The 
saddle  should  be  fitted  with  holsters,  saddle-bags,  and  rings  before 
and  behind,  with  straps  to  fit  for  fastening  on  blankets  or  a  valise. 
A  pack-saddle  or  two,  and  a  set  of  colt-breaking  apparatus,  will  be 
found  of  use.    Take  both  cart  harness  and  gig  harness. 
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Carsiaoe. — A  strong  modern  dog  cart^  or  taxed  cart,  will  be  most 
aenrjceable.  Tou  can  make  a  packing-oase  of  the  body,  and  pack 
the  shafts,  wheels,  and  springs  separately,  so  as  to  cost  little  in 
freight.  At  any  rate,  take  wheels  and  springs;  the  rest  can  be 
made  in  the  colony. 

Cattle. — Those  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Anstralia  are 
chiefly  of  the  short-homed  breed.  By  all  means,  if  you  can  afford 
it,  take  a  thorough-bred  bull  or  cow,  of  the  best  kinds,  frY>m  Eng- 
land. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  yon  intend  to  be  an  owner 
of  flocks  and  herds,  to  begin  with  stock  which  you  know  to  possess  W 
genuine  blood.  By  early  application  to  the  broker  of  the  ship  in 
which  you  are  going,  you  may  generally  secure  a  free  passage  for  a  cow 
with  her  calf,  in  order  that  the  cabin  table  may  be  suppUed  with  milk ; 
so  that  you  will  only  have  to  insure  against  loss  and  to  provide  food. 
Otherwise,  you  have  to  pay  also  for  the  freight  of  water  and  provisions, 
for  fittiugs  and  attendance.  A  cow  should  be  sent,  if  possible,  with 
her  first  calf  by  her  side.  A  bull  should  be  two  years  old  when  put 
on  board.  Tbe  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  ship,  and  the  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made.  As  some  guide,  here  is  a  rough  account 
of  the  expenses  actually  incurred  on  a  bull  that  was  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  Wellington  in  the  year  1844  :— 

Cost  of  bull  (say) £42  0  0 

Provisions,  fittings,  and  attendance  on  voyage    10  0  0 

Freight,  primage,  and  charges 20  0  0 

Insurance  on  £50,  at  21  per  cent,  (with  policy,  ^  i  a  1 5  0 

5s.  3d.) 5 

Total  cost  landed    82  15     3 

The  provisions  for  the  voyage  for  a  cow  and  calf  will  cost  about 
8/.  The  insurance  is  against  all  risks,  including  mortality  and 
jetsam,  and  varies,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  other 
circumstances,  from  12  to  21  per  cent. 

Sheep. — Take  thorough-bi«d  rams  and  ewes,  of  sorts  famous  for 
their  fleece.  Bemember  always,  that,  excepting  the  insurance,  it 
costs  no  more  to  take  out  a  valuable  than  a  comparatively  worthless 
ram.  Count  Gersdorff  is  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  cele- 
brated for  their  excellence  of  fleece  and  beauty  in  other  respects,  at 
his  estates  of  Hermsdorfi^  and  Jannowitz,  near  Dresden,  in  Saxony. 
He  asks  50/.  each  for  his  rams,  and  5/.  each  for  his  ewes,  delivered 
at  Hamburgh.  The  Bussian  government  bought  200  ewes  of  him  at 
this  price  in  the  year  1847.  Two  sample  fleeces  (of  young  rams) 
may  be  seen  at  New  Zealand  House  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Colonists'  Boom ;  and  the  Count  will  gladly  show  his  flocks  to 
intending  purchasers  on  the  spot.  Sheep-farming  may  also  be  seen 
in  great  perfection,  and  on  a  large  scale,  at  several  places  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  cost  of  two  rams  and  four  ewes 
of  Lord  Western's  Merino  breed,  which  were  sent  from  London  to 
Wellington  in  September,  1845 : — 

£»   8,  d. 

One  ram  and  two  ewes  cost..  30    0    0)  aq    a  f\ 

One  ram  and  two  ewes  cost..  18    0    OJ"     ^^    ^  ^ 

Freight,  primage,  and  charges  32    8  0 

Shepherd  on  board 2  12  6 

Fitting  long-boat    2  10  0 

One  ton  of  hay 6    0  0 

Three  sacks  of  oats   1 

Three  sacks  of  bran    \ 3    0  0 

Half-a-ton  of  turnips  J 

Insurance  on  150/.  at  15}  per  cent.  23  12    6 

Policy 0    8     6 

24    1  0 


£118  11     6 

HoBSBs.— Although  a  good  stock  is  Imported  flrom  Australia, 
the  Colonist  should  take  well-bred  horses,  if  within  his  means. 
Horses  fit  for  draught  purposes  are  rare  in  the  Australian  colonies : 
and  the  importer  of  really  good  Clydesdale  mares  would  probably 
do  well.  It  is  of  course  waste  of  money  to  ship  any  horses  not  of 
first-rate  qualifications  and  undoubted  pureness.  They  require  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  care,  whether  during  embarkation,  on  the 
Yoyage,  or  on  landing. 

Boos. — The  most  useful  kinds  are  the  following : — TVrrter,  for 
killing  rats ;  Newfoundland,  or  Waier-vpaniel,  for  shooting  wild- 
fowl, and  crossing  rivers;  Boar  •hound;  the  same,  by  crossing  witli 
the  Bloodhoundf  for  a  watch-dog,  and  with  the  Scotch  Deer-hound^ 
to  breed  boar-hounds ;  Pointer,  for  quail- shooting;  Scotch  colly, 
and  other  ShephenPa  dogs.  The  best  way  to  carry  dogs,  is  to  have 
a  kennel  fitted  for  them  in,  or  under,  the  long-boat.  The  freight 
charged  is  usually  from  3/.  to  5/.  Ton  must  take  oatmeal,  or  spoilt 
navy  biscuit,  as  food.  Yon  will  be  able  to  obtain  straw  enough  for 
bedding  from  the  casks  of  bottled  liquors,  &c.,  opened  during  tbe 
passage.  Let  your  dog  have  plenty  of  exercise  about  the  decks,  bnt 
have  his  kennel  fastened  so  that  you  alone  can  open  it,  and  never 
let  him  out  when  he  will  be  in  the  way  of  either  passengers  or 
crew. 

HousB. — ^When  the  first  Colonists  went  to  the  settlements  in 
Cook's  Strait,  they  took  with  tbem  many  wooden  houses  which  had 
been  constructed  in  England,  so  as  to  take  to  pieces,  pack,  and  be 
put  together  again  on  landing.  This  was  a  very  necessary  precau- 
tion on  arriving  in  a  land  where  there  was  sure  to  be  no  sawn  tim- 
ber ready  for  them.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  numer- 
ous saw-mills  at  all  the  existing  settlements,  which  supply  excellent 
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building  timlMr  it  lower  prioM  than  it  can  b«  earried  out  fnmt  Eng- 
land ;  and  tha  coat  of  labour  in  erecting  the  houae  ia  yery  little 
more  in  one  case  than  the  other.  It  is  well  to  take  ont  all  kinds  of 
flxtarea  required  for  fitting  a  house,  a  small  stock  of  fire-bricks,  fire- 
grates, dogs  for  wood-flres,  kitohen'rangea,  stores,  boilers,  &c.,  and 
some  corrugated  iron  &r  xine  will  be  found  yery  handy  for  roofing 
bousaa  or  Terandaha  quickly.  Remember  generally,  that  the  timber, 
and  ahioglea  for  roofing,  are  in  abundance  in  the  colony ;  and  take 
with  yott  all  other  materiala.  It  is  even  wise  to  take  doon  MSid  win- 
dow frames,  with  a  good  stock  of  glass  for  them. 

The  ready-made  wooden  houses  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
made  ohiefiy  by  Manning,  of  3&1,  High  Holbom.  It  ia  also  worth 
the  Colonist's  while  to  look  at  the  iron  AotiMS  made  for  exportation 
by  Cottam  and  Hallam,  Oxford-atreet. 

The  iron  Venetian  shutters,  made  to  wind  up  and  down,  would  be 
usefol.  Edgington's  Square  Double  Tents,  of  moderate  size,  (say 
eight  to  ten  foot  square  inside,)  are  of  great  use  during  the  first 
operations. 

The  Colonist  who  ia  anxious  to  carry  with  him  the  memoriala  of  the 
Fine  Arts  of  the  old  world,  may  do  so  at  oomparatiyely  little  eostby 
purohaaing  at  the  British  Museum  casta  in  plaster  of  the  antiqnea 
contained  in  that  inatitution.  In  a  publication  entitled  "  A  Synop$i» 
of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum,"  there  is  a  list  of  these 
oaata  and  of  their  prices.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  ba8*reliei!i, 
could  be  oonyeyed  to  the  colony  in  packing-cases  at  Uttla  coat, 
affording  very  tasteful  ornaments,  whether  for  the  public  buildings 
or  for  the  larger  rooms  of  private  residences. 

FuBKiTUBB.-— As  a  general  rule,  take  that  which  fills  the  least 
space  in  proportion  to  its  usefulness.  Iron  bedsteads,  for  instance, 
should  have  the  preference  over  cumbrous  wooden  ones,  which  can 
be  made  in  the  colony.  Iron  rocking-chairs,  too,  pack  within  a  yery 
small  space,  and  are  made  so  as  to  be  very  comfortable.  Ladies 
should  take  their  pianos  by  all  means.  Ornamental  Aimiture  ean 
be  made  from  the  beautiftil  indigenous  woods. 

iRONifONaxBT.-^enerally  very  nsefbl.  Take  especially  ir&m 
fencing,  gates,  and  guards  for  young  trees.  A  few  boat  anchors  and 
chains  will  be  of  use.  Also,  two  or  three  distinctiTe  brands,  with 
your  initials,  for  marking  horses  and  cattle,  with  letters  four  inebes 
long ;  as  well  as  a  smaller  one  for  marking  cases  and  other  goods. 

FiRE-ABMS  AND  OTHEB  WEAPOKS. — Take  a  good  double-bamUed 
fowling-pieee,  holater  and  pocket  pistols,  and  a  good  rifle.  The 
colonist  is  recommended  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  recent 
invention  of  the  cycloid  ball  (7^  to  the  lb.),  which  is  thrown  by 
the  ordinary  Ordnance  rifle  to  the  distance  of  600  yards  with  great 
accuracy,  and,  with  less  certainty,  as  far  as  800,  and  even  lilOO 
yards.  Mr.  Lanoaater,  of  Bond  Btieet,  has  recommended  this  in- 
vention for  adoption  in  England,  and  will  axpUdn  it  to  any  pcnea 
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seeking  information  on  the  subject.  It  if  almost  needless  to  men- 
tion shot,  lead,  bullet-moulds,  wadding,  dio.  Whatever  powder  you 
take  should  be  at  once  handed  over  to  the  chief  ofScer  oif  the  ship, 
for  deposit  in  the  magazine.  Mark  the  paroels  with  your  name. 
Take  a  stUfrt  and  an  if{fantty  $wordy  both  of  the  last  regulation.  A 
very  useful  kind  of  sfieatk^knifey  with  belt  attached,  is  made  for  ex- 
portation to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  by  W.  &  S.  Butcher,  of  Shef- 
field. It  eosts  about  17s.,  and  serves  many  purposes,  fi*om  that  of 
a  small  bill-hook  downwards.  The  colonist  need  hardly  be  told  to 
provide  himself  with  bitt*hookit  pruninff'kHivtt,  &o.,  of  the  best 
quality,  fitted  into  belts  for  the  waist. 

Ezoellent  boar-tpeon  are  made  at  Paget' s,  Piooadilly.  A  few  of 
these  will  be  useAU.    Take  also  eel-spesn  and  grains. 

AoBicuLTUBAL  Instbuhbnts. — As  a  general  rule,  unless  you 
are  going  to  a  perfectly  new  aettlement,  do  not  burden  yourself  with 
any  that  are  bulky,  as  well  as  easy  of  construction,  or  with  such, 
recently  brought  into  use  in  England,  as  are  from  the  delioaey  or 
complexity  of  their  formation  difficult  of  repair.  Take  the  wheels 
and  iron-work  of  carts  and  drays,  the  bodies  of  which  can  be  made 
in  the  colony.  Take  ploughs  eomplete  in  the  first  instanoe :  here- 
after the  wood-work  will  be  done  in  the  colony.  Do  not  omit  to 
take  spare  iron'Work,  such  as  eoutten,  pbmgk-thares,  chain$,  4c. : 
these  are  constantly  destroyed  in  the  rough  work  of  breaking-up 
new  land. 

Bullocks  are  generally  used  in  agiicultursl  operations  in  the 
Australian  colonies  and  in  New  Zealand.  They  are  harnessed  with 
iron  hame$,  and  a  wooden  yoke  over  the  neck.  The  bullock-dray, 
used  instead  of  a  waggon,  has  a  pole,  to  the  end  of  which  the  yoke 
is  fastened. 

The  Colonist's  attention  should  be  direoted  to  the  following 
articles,  with  which  he  must  provide  himself  according  to  his  mean* 
and  his  intentions* 

For  clearing  and  cultivating  timbered  land  ;— 

American  axes,  of  various  sizes. 

Common  English  axes,    (The  natives  can  use  these  best)*  • 

Wedges,  of  various  sizes,  mallets,  and  spare  rings  for  them,  cross 
cut  saws,  and  pit-saws. 

Log-chains. 

Waggons,  buUock-drays,  and  timber-drags. 

Wheelbarrows,  spades,  shovels,  and  hoes,  rakes,  and  pitchforks. 

Augers  (half-inch  and  inch),  chisels,  and  other  tools,  hammers, 
spikes,  screws,  and  nails. 

Pickaxes,  and  crowbars. 

For  cultivating  and  cropping  either  timbered  or  open  land,  you 
will  require,-* 

Breaking-up  and  other  ploughs. 

Harrows^  sickles,  and  reaping-hooks. 
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Scythes,  eradles,  and  sncths. 

Padlocks  and  other  locks,  staples,  and  hinges  for  gates  and 
barn-doors. 

Chaff-cutting  machines. 

New  Zealand  promises  to  be  a  great  tnmip  conntry:  so  the 
Colonist  shoold  provide  tiiiwM>if  with  one  of  the  recently  invented 
turnip-cutting  machines  most  to  his  mind.  Do  not  forget  churns, 
pans,  pails,  and  other  articles  required  for  the  Dairy.  Among  others, 
perforated  zinc  for  windows. 

Inspect  Ainslie's  or  Clayton's  Drain-Tile  Machines,  and  procure 
a  good  stock  of  draining  tooU  of  all  kinds. 

A  Harte-driU  will  prove  nsefhl  on  open  land,  and  in  a  few  years' 
time,  when  the  stamps  shall  have  been  eradicated,  on  land  reclaimed 
from  the  forest. 

A  Farm  Engine  for  distribating  liquid  mannre  will  be  taken  by 
good  farmers.  And  generally,  indeed,  with  the  above-mentioned 
precaution  of  taking  nothing  which  is  too  dii&calt  of  repair,  it  is 
well  to  carry  with  you  machines  which  tend  to  economize  hand 
labour,  always  dear  in  new  countries.  If  you  can  afford  it,  by  all 
means  take  a  Thrashing-machine,  adapted  for  horse-power,  but  so 
arranged  that  either  wind  or  water  power  may  be  easily  applied  to 
it,  in  case  of  need.  Procure  from  Messrs.  Bansome  and  May,  of 
Ipswich,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Agricultural  Implements  manufiujtured 
by  them,  and  select  therefrom.  A  Treatise  on  the  Implements  of 
Agriculture,  price  9s.,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  J.  A*  Bansome,  and 
published  by  Bidgway. 

Boats,  Sec, — In  large  ships  there  is  always  room  for  a  good' 
sized  open  boat  to  be  turned  bottom  upwards  over  the  long-boaL 
This  becomes  of  the  greatest  use  in  landing  goods,  and  is  always 
valuable  iu  so  maritime  a  country.  John  Thompson,  of  Bother- 
hithe,  made  some  excellent  boats  for  the  early  Wellington  Colonists, 
and  for  the  Company.  The  best  size  is  about  three  or  four  tons' 
burthen,  carvel-built,  coppered  and  copper-fastened,  about  30  feet 
long,  built  for  sailing  as  well  as  rowing,  with  all  the  thwarts  move- 
able except  that  in  which  the  mast  is  stepped,  a  rudder,  a  fore-sail, 
and  fore-and-aft  main-sail,  boat-hook,  anchors  and  chain,  and  doable 
set  of  good  ashen  oars.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  a  good  investment 
of  money,  and  always  saleable.  The  freight  of  such  a  boat  will  be 
about  16/.  The  cost,  complete,  about  90/.  to  100/.  Spare  canvas 
and  duck,  and  sailmaker's  twine,  palms,  and  needles,  are  also  nsefol. 
Boat-sails,  indeed,  may  often  be  made  on  the  passage  at  a  cheap 
rate  by  a  sailmaker  among  the  emigrants,  or  by  one  of  the  crew  in 
his  leisure  time. 

Twiue  suitable  for  nets,  and  netting  needles,  may  be  of  service 
in  the  same  way  during  the  voyage.  A  good  scan,  ready  for  use  on 
arrival,  is  almost  invaluable  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Zedand,  which 
abounds  with  fish. 
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Mathbmatio^l  Ixitbvmbxts.— The  ColoniBt  will  best  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  fchose  required  for  sarreyiug  by  reading  Simms*s 
*  TreatUe  on  the  Principal  Mathematical  Inttrument9%*  This  book 
will  also  instruct  him  in  the  use  of  them.  Every  one  should  learn 
the  use  of  the  pochet-iextant,  and  provide  himself  with  that  and  a 
good  pocket'Compau,  Good  boat-compasieSf  and  even  ships*  com- 
passe*  are  also  useftil. 

A  portable  telescope,  such  as  is  used  for  deer>stalking  or  by  mill* 
tary  men,  in  a  leathern  case  with  belt  to  sling  over  one  shoulder,  is 
almost  indispensable  to  the  owner  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  in  order 
to  distinguish  his  brand  at  a  distance.*  Trougbton  and  Simms,  of 
Fleet  Stoeet,  are  the  best  mathematical  instrument  makers; 
DoUond,  in  St.  Paurs  Churchyard*  the  best  telescope- maker. 

Musical  Instsumbntb. — According  to  each  person's  taste  and 
knowledge*  The  bugle  and  comet- li-piston  would  be  heard  to 
advantage  among  the  echoes  of  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 

Cbioi^x  Appabatus  is  of  service  almost  all  the  year  round* 
ftad  the  game  is  already  in  great  vogue. 

Quoits,  and  other  requisites  for  athletic  out-of-door  exercises 
suited  to  fine  weather,  are  also  perfectly  appropriate. 

BiBDS."— Every  one  should  try  to  introduce  Pheasants  and 
partridges,  which  would  both  do  well  in  all  probability.  Aa  to  the 
former,  do  not  take  out  too  many  cock-birds :  one  to  every  eight  or 
nine  hens  is  the  best  proportion. 

If  possible,  take  Mooks,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  peculiarly 
English  asaociations  connected  with  them,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
their  usefulness  in  destroying  insects. 

Pea-fowl,  SwanSy  and  Ouinea-fowl,  are  also  desirable  emigrants. 
Game. — It  would  be  most  desiraUe  to  introduce  Red- deer  and 
FtUlow'deer  into  the  Colony,  as  both  would  be  sure  to  increaae 
rapidly  and  flourish.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  imported 
several  head  of  deer  into  Van  Diemen's  Land  some  years  ago ;  but 
the  cost  of  transport,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment,  is  not  known. 
Sares  would  also  do  well.  They  should  be  shipped  as  leverets, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  soft  food ;  but 
a  sufficient  supply  of  carrots  &c.  may  be  preserved  in  a  wholesome 
state  during  Uie  whole  journey,  by  burying  them  in  a  cask  filled 
with  sand.  Then  is  no  destructive  animal  of  any  kind  in  New 
Zealand,  so  that  game  would  be  sure  to  increase  rapiAy.  Kangaroos 
from  Australia,  and  Lamas  of  various  kinds  from  South  America, 
might  probably  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

Sbbds  abd  Plavts.^— Although  many  English  as  well  as  foreign 
plants  have  already  flourished  in  New  Zealand,  sufficiently  to  bear 
seed,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  some  of  choice  kinds,  even  of  the 
commonest  things.    Among  the  seeds  most  important  are  wheat, 

III!       Ill    I  I  ■  I  ■— Ml.^w^.fcp— — —    I  ■!       ■ I     II     ■■  I     — w^M^^i^— wwumi   i»ii  !-■ 

*  See  pp.  169,  446. 
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barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  maize,  turnips,  swedes,  mangold  wurzel, 
rape,  tares,  vetcthes,  lucerne,  peas,  beans,  linseed,  caraway, coriander, 
clover,  and  grasses  of  all  kinds.  The  seeds  should  be  carefolly  col- 
lected,  if  possible,  by  the  colonist  himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some 
sure  friend.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  depend  for  your  supply  even 
on  the  best  seedsmen.  Remember  that  if  you  chance  to  get  rubbish 
or  inferior  seed,  it  will  be  another  year  before  yon  can  repair  the 
error.  Mr.  Swunson,  in  describing  his  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hutt,  in  January,  1847,  and  the  sorts  of  grasses  already  grow- 
ing in  them,  dwells  strongly  on  the  quantity  of  inferior  seed  which 
had  been  brought  out  by  colonists.  He  mentions,  as  the  grasses  at 
that  time  most  wanting,  Phleum  pratense  (Timothy  grass)  and 
Cy  nosorus  cristalus  (dog*s-tooth  grass. )  *  A  gentleman  who  broaght 
in  1842  some  alfalfa  seed  (a  kind  of  lucerne)  from  Chili,  had 
obtained  seed  so  carelessly  collected,  that  the  principal  part  of  Uie 
crop  consisted  of  South  American  weeds.  So  remember,  if  possible, 
to  pick  your  seeds  yourself,  and  mark  on  the  parcel  when  and  where 
you  saw  it  growing.  It  is  almost  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all 
the  seeds  that  may  be  usefully  taken ;  as  a  general  rule,  whateirer 
is  useful  in  England  will  be  as  much  so  in  New  Zealand ;  and, 
moreover,  many  plants  that  flourish  in  warmer  countries,  such  as 
the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  may  be  expected  to 
succeed  in  the  colony. 

Of  those  plants  or  seeds  which  have  been  introduced  into  England 
from  warmer  countries,  the  colonist  should  procure  his  stock  from 
the  region  of  their  original  growth.  Again  premising  that  it  is  not 
pretended  to  put  down  all  that  may  be  taken^  the  following  seeds 
are  especially  recommended  to  notice : — 

From  England. — Haw  and  other  Thorns;  Furze  or  Gorse ; 
Heatlier  ;  Acorns ;  Horse  Chesnuts ;  Beech  nuts  ;  Blackberry  ; 
Flower  Seeds  and  Garden  Vegetables  {except  Potatoes)  of  aU 
kinds,  and  such  English  fruits  as  wiU  propagate  by  seed. 

From  abroad  or  from  hothouses : — Melon,  Gourd,  Pumpkin f  and 
Cucumber;  Tomato;  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Onion;  Almond; 
Olives;  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine;  Orange  and  Lemon; 
Chesnut,  (the  best  are  from  near  Naples) ;  Acorns  of  the  Cork  Oak 
from  Spain  or  Italy, 

All  seeds  should  be  picked  when  fully  ripe,  and  oareAilly  kept  dry 
during  the  voyage.  Various  means  of  doing  this  have  been  tried, 
such  as  soldering  in  tin  cases,  hermetically  sealing,  &c.  But 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  all,  is  to  wrap  your  seeds  in  separate  bags  of 
thick  brown  paper,  and  put  all  these  bags  together  in  a  strong  canvas 
sack,  which  must  be  so  laid  in  a^dry  place,  as  to  be  easily  got  at  during 
the  voyage ;  then  you  must  choose  fine  dry  sunny  days  at  intervals, 
on  which  the  sack  may  be  emptied  out,  and  each  pi^r  bag  oareftiUy 
examined ;  if  any  have  become  at  all  damp,  bang  them  up  to  the 
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mot  of  the  cabin,  or  other  convenient  place  until  dry,  and  then  re- 
stow  them.  The  stern  cabin  in  the  poop  is  the  best  place  for  keep- 
ing your  seed-bag. 

Plants. — In  many  instances,  cuttings  or  plants  must  be  taken 
out  rather  than  seeds.  Wooden  cases  filled  with  sand  or  earth,  and 
covered  with  a  strong  glazed  frame,  are  provided  for  this  purpose. 
After  choosing  what  plants  yon  will  take,  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
them  packed  by  some  nurseryman  who  is  in  the  habit  of  selling 
plants  for  exportation,  such  as  Loddige  of  Hackney,  or  Knight  and 
Ferry  of  King's  Boad  West,  Chelsea. 

After  packing,  all  the  joints  of  the  case  should  be  hermetically 
sealed  with  some  cement  impenetrable  to  the  air  or  salt  water.  The 
glazed  frame  should  be  covered  with  a  wire- guard  to  prevent  break- 
ing. The  boxes  should  be  then  fixed  to  the  deck  in  some  light 
position,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailors'  manoeuvres,  which  will 
be  pointed  out  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  ship.  On  the  edge  of  the*  poop 
is  the  most  convenient  place. 

The  most  useful  plants  are : — Fruit  trees  of  all  English  kinds, 
including  Easpberrg,  Currant,  and  Goosebeiry  cuttings;  Forest 
trees  of  ditto',  Vine,  Olive,  and  Mulberry;  Lemon  and  Orange; 
Hop-sets ;  Strawberry  plants  ;  Rhododendron,  Azaiea,  and  Came^ 
lia  ;  Rose,  Oeranium,  and  other  Flowers, 

With  regard  to  such  plants  as  are  found  both  in  England  and  in 
warmer  countries,  remember,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seeds,  to  select 
the  migrating  specimen  from  that  temperature,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  which  is  most  congenial  to  its  perfect  development. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  a  parasitical  plant  like  the 
mistletoe  can  be  transported,  either  in  seed  or  as  a  plant ;  but  to  a 
British  Colonist,  the  experiment  of  planting  the  symbol  of  the 
ancient  Druids  in  the  Britain  of  the  South  Seas,  should  at  least  seem 
worth  trying. 

Many  of  the  superior  nurserymen,  such  as  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry,  of  King's-road  West,  Chelsea,  who  are  assiduous  in  collecting 
exotic  plants  which  may  be  adapted  to  English  horticulture,  whether 
in  the  hot-house  or  out  of  doors,  would  probably  be  willing  to  make 
arrangements  with  respectable  Colonists,  to  supply  them,  not  only 
at  their  departure,  but  periodically  afterwards,  with  such  English 
and  foreign  seeds  and  plants  as  they  might  require,  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  equivalent  in  return  of  select  New  Zealand  seeds  and 
plants.  Such  an  arrangement  might  at  any  rate  be  carried  out  be- 
tween the  Horticultural  Societies  at  home  and  those  in  the  colony, 
with  the  additional  advantage  to  the  lat^r  of  a  place  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Home  Society.  The  same  plant-boxes  might  be  filled 
with  European  plants  by  the  nurseryman,  and  with  New  Zealand 
plants  by  the  colonist.  Thus  a  more  complete  knowledge  would 
soon  be  obtained  of  the  best  ways  for  preserving  plants  and  seeds 
during  the  long  sea-voyage,  and  also  of  the  vegetable  productions 
best  adapted  for  interchange. 
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MoirBr.>^Thtr«  tan  time  wtyt  of  taUng  oak  ei^tal  to  the 

colony  :•** 

1.  Take  gold.  This  is  probably  the  best  way  of  alL  Pack  your 
fOTereigns  in  a  strong  wooden  boz»  and  pay  freight  and  iamrance 
upon  them.  The  insnranee  is  H  per  oeat.  The  freight  ia  otdinuy 
ships  is  2^  per  cent ;  but  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  aiade 
arrangenenta  so  as  to  oharge  only  1  per  eant  freight  on  apeoie  in 
their  ships.  The  whole  cost  of  transport  will  thereftire  be,  ia  as 
ordinary  Bhip»  4,  in  a  Company's  ship,  2^  per  oent** 

2.  Pay  the  money  into  the  Union  Bank  of  Austlalia,  No.  88,  Old 
Broad*street,  City»  and  take  in  exehange  Lttlen  of  Credit  oa  their 
branchaa  in  the  eoloay.  For  this  transaction,  however,  the  Bank 
now  charges  2  per  eent*,  having  until  very  lately  charged  4  par  oaat.; 
and,  moreover,  tlie  letters  of  credit  ame  not  honoarsd  in  spode,  but 
in  local  notes  of  the  Bank,  promising  to  pay  in  bills  it  thirty  days' 
sight,  bearing  2  per  cent,  premium,  on  other  Anstralian  bruuhes. 
This  Bank  has  so  complete  a  monopoly  of  the  interchange  of  nu»nej 
between  England  and  the  colony,  that  ita  other  eharges  are  eqoally 
exorbitant.  It  charges  6  per  cent,  discount  on  a  private  bill  drawn 
on  a  party  in  the  colony,  and  endorsed  by  two  approved  namaa  in 
London.  It  charges  2  per  oent.  premium  in  the  colony  for  biUs 
drawn  by  the  local  Branch  on  the  Bank  in  London;  5  per  eent 
dieoount  on  approved  private  bills  on  London  drawn  by  partica  in 
the  colony;  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  discount  on  local  billa  of 
exchange,  current  for  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  following  are  some  partioulan  relating  to  the  Uuioir  Bams 

OV  AUStBALtA:-— 

DISBcTOBS. 

Bobert  Brooks,  Esq. 
Robert  Carter,  Esq. 
James  John  Cnmmins,  Esq. 
Bobt.  Gardner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
John  Oore,  Esq. 
Beigamin  £.  Lindo,  Esq. 

TBtrsTBBS. 

George  Carr  Olyn,  Esq. 

John  Oore,  Esqi 

James  John  Cummins,  Esq* 

BABRBBB. 

Messrs.  Glyn,  Hallftuc,  Mills,  &  Co. 

^BOLICITOBSt 

Messrs.*  Beddome  and  Weir* 

SBCBBTABY. 

Samuel  Jackson,  Esq. 


Charles  Edward  Mangles,  Esq. 
Thomas  Bands,  Esq.,  Livorfool. 
James  Bogle  Smith,  Esq. 
James  Ruddel  Todd,  Esq. 
William  Wilson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Young,  Esq. 


*  If  the  sum  be  above  500/.,  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  rate  of 
freight 
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COLONIAL   IH8PECT0B. 

John  Cunniogbam  McLaren,  Esq. 

^  AaENTS. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland. 
The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England. 
The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Liverpool, . .  .The  Bank  of  Liverpool. 

Bristol Messrs.  Charles  Hill  &  Co. 

Portsmouth, ,  Messrs  Grants  &  Gillman,  Bankers, 
Plymouth, . .  .The  Devon  &  Cornwall  Banking  Company. 


SxTBACTS  FBOM  THE  Tenth  Ahnual  Beport,  presented  to  the 
Proprietors,  on  the  17th  July,  1848 : — 

*^  In  their  Supplementary  Report,  presented  in  January  last,  the 
Directors  briefly*  communicated  the  substance  of  Mr.  M'Laren's 
very  satisfactory  Report  of  inspection,  made  on  his  return  from 
visiting  the  Branches  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  South  Wales. 

**  The  accounts  since  received  from  the  Managers  fully  justify 
that  report ;  and  although  the  depressed  state  of  the  wool  market  in 
England,  in  addition  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  Australia,  must 
for  a  time  press  heavily  upon  the  colonial  settlers  and  the  trade,  yet 
the  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  from  their  recent  advices, 
that  the  Inspector  and  Managers  are  prepared  for  the  events  that 
may  arise,  and  are  prudently  adopting  measures  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Bank. 

**  The  steps  taken  by  Government  to  promote  emigration  will  afford 
most  timely  and  important  rdief  to  the  colonies,  and  it  is  veiy 
gratifying  to  the  Directors  to  nnd  that  the  Tfdue  and  necessity  of  a 
well  regulated  system  of  emigration  and  colonization  is  ftiUy  reco- 
gnised by  the  legislature  at  home,  and  felt  by  every  one  who  under- 
stands the  mutual  interests  and  relative  circumstances  of  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country. 

**  The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  internal  con- 
dition and  general  circumstances  of  the  New  Zealand  colonies,  has 
induced  the  Inspector  to  open  a  Branch  at  Auckland,  the  seat  of 
government,  to  which  Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy  has  been  appointed 
Manager.  The  Branch  had  only  commenced  its  operations  at  the 
date  of  the  last  advices. 

**  The  Directors  now  proceed  to  submit  their  annual  statement  of 
accounts,  the  general  result  of  which  enables  them  to  declare  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  entire  paid  u|i 
capital  of  the  Bank,  to  be  payable  in  London  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  in  the  colonies  fts  soon  as  the  Inspector  shall  fix,  after  receipt 
of  advices. 

"  The  dividend  will  be  paid  free  of  income  tax,  and,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  division,  Id.  in  the  pound  will  be  added  upon  such 
dividends  as  are  paid  in  the  colonies. 
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lAabUUiet,  £  s.  d, 

BiUsPayable / ;.....  107,072  5  0 

Sundry  Balances    4,358  5  7 

Resenre  Fund  (10  per  cent.) ....  £56,384  16     1 

Profit  and  Loss 45,863  13     2 

102,248  9  3 

Paid  up  Capital 820,000  0  0 

*                                        ;                              £1,083,678  19  IQ 

AaieU. 

Branch  Accounts  (Ba/anc<f) 426,686  5  0 

Bills  Receivable  133,60^  t  10 

Investments,  Government   Stock,  and  Loans  on 

Security   464»260  7  7 

Insurances  and  Open  Policies,  Jso ••....  9,027  14  d 

CMh 10,043  6  3 


£1,033,678  10  10 


Statement  ofProfiU, 

Balance  of  Undivided  Profit  at  June,  1847    37,677  10  11 

To  which  are  now  to  be  added  Profits 
fi>r  the  Tear  ending  at  the  Branches 
"Blst  Deo.  1847,  and  at  London 
Office  dOth  June,  1848,  after  de- 
ducting amount  of  bad  debts  to 
the  above-mentioned  date  ....    £63,762 .  6  11 

Deduct  one-te&th  for  Beaerve  Fund    6,376    4    8 

ft7,386     2    3 


£95,063  13    2 
Deduct  Dividend  paid  at  Midsummer,  , 

1847   £24,600    0    0 

Ditto        ditto    Christmas    24,600    0    0 

49,200    0    0 


Balance  of  Undivided  Profit  at  this  Dattt  ........  £45,863  13    2 


Reierve  Fund* 

At  June,  1847,  as  per  Statement   ...: 60.008  11  5 

Add  to  June,  1848,  as  per  Contra 6,876    4  8 

£56,384  le  1 
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<<COLONUL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

<*  Colonial  Inspector,-^ oha  Coniuiigham  McLaren,  Esq. 

**  Nsw  South  Walbb.  —  Syovxt  :  Local  J)irector8^^oha  Gil- 
Christ,  Eiq.;  W.  Fane  de  Salig,  Esq.;  William  Fanning,  Esq. 
Manager — James  Sea,  Esq.  Bathubst  :  Local  Director9^~Q90Tg9 
Busby,  Esq. ;  William  Lac,  Esq.  ilfiifi4i^tfr-*DaTid  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Mblboubvb!  Local  Dtredors-^William  Highett,  Esq.;  Williiln 
Lonsdale,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Wills,  Esq.  3faiiii^ef>— William  Fletoher, 
Esq.  GbbIiOKo:  Local  Dirtf<4ors— Foster  Fyans,  Esq.;  John 
Iif .  C.  Airey,  Esq.  Manager-^.  Mathason,  Esq.  Pobtlamd  : 
Local  J)ircctor>-^9m9B  Blair,  Esq.  Jlfonajrer— Charlaa  Bobertson, 
Esq. 

<<Va«  Dibmbb's  Lav]>.-.~Hobabt  Towb:  Local  Dtrector*— 
Alexander  MoNanghton,  Esq. ;  Askin  Morrison,  Esq.  Manager 
pro  l«m.-^N.  Giesley,  Esq.  Launobstob  ;  liocal  XHrvctof^-PhiJip 
Oakden,  Esq.    Jlfana^tfr^-Merryn  Mann,  Esq. 

*'Nbw  Zbalabd.— -WBLLXVOTOir!  ilfa»o#er<— Alexander  Mae- 
donald,  Esq.  NBX.ioir!  Manager  pro  ^tfm.«— E.  D.  Sweet,  Esq. 
AvoxLAND !  Jlfano^of^^Alexander  Kennedy,  Esq." 

Should  colonization  prooeed  with  vigour,  it  will  beoome  abso- 
lately  necessary  for  the  Oolonists  to  establish  a  Bank  of  their  own, 
oondaoted  on  more  equitable  principles.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  the  absentee  owners  of  land  in  New  Zealand  might  render 
the  actual  oolonists  Talnable  serriee,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
themselves  with  an  economical  channel  of  remittance  between  them- 
selves and  their  agents. 

3.  The  third  method  is  to  buy  a  private  bill  of  exchange  or  letter 
of  credit  drawn  on  the  colony  by  some  party  In  London.  These 
may  often  be  bought  at  par,  or  the  drawer  will  sometimes  even  pay 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  discount,  rather  than  pay  eight  per  cent, 
to  the  Bank.  But  the  colonist  must  be  wary  of  buying  a  bad  bill. 
He  should  inquire  both  as  to  the  drawer  and  as  to  the  party  drawn 
on;  and  should  peruse  the  letter  advising  a  balanoe  to  Uie  credit  of 
the  drawer.  Inquiry  should  be  made  of  Uie  Olerk  of  the  Oolonists' 
Boom  at  New  Zealand  House,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  merchants  and  landowners  connected  with  New  Zealand  in 
this  country,  and  with  their  representatives  in  the  eolony. 

Lavd  Obdbbs  axd  Labd.-— In  former  chapters  will  be  found 
details  of  the  methods  of  buying  in  this  country,  from  the  Oompany, 
land  in  their  different  settlements.  Many  landowners,  however, 
reside  in  England:  and  they  frequently  have  portions  of  land, 
included  in  the  original  sales  of  the  Company,  to  be  bought  on 
good  terms.  But  here,  again,  the  eolonist  must  be  cautions,  in 
buying  of  a  stranger,  or  in  buying  land  of  which  he  oan  obtain  no 
aooount  from  some  one  who  haa  totuaUy  seen  it  and  ean  give  him 
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some  description  of  it.  By  referring  back  to  the  former  part  of  this 
book,  tbe  intending  purchaser  will  find  a  general  description  of 
most  of  tbe  districts  already  sold  by  the  Company :  and  he  should 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  any  such  district  the  land  in  question  is 
situated,  whether  any  of  it  be  cleared,  cultiTated,  or  tenanted,  and 
how  far  it  lies  firom  the  nearest  road  to  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
settlement. 

Owing  to  the  withholding  of  the  Company's  titles  for  so  long  in 
all  the  settlements  except  Otago,  the  only  title  deeds  at  present  are 
the  original  land-orders  from  the  Company,^  the  certificates  of 
selection,  and  the  certificates  of  transfer  in  the  Company's  books. 
The  land-orders  were  issued  in  duplicate,  and  are  signed  by  three 
Directors  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  the  certificates  of 
selection  are  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  land-office  and  the  Com- 
pany's Agent  in  the  particular  settlement,  and  the  certificates  of 
transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Company.  In  many  cases  one  part, 
and  in  some  cases  both  parts,  of  the  Land-order,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  the  certificate  of  selection  remains  in  the  colony  with  the 
owner's  agent:  but  as  a  general  rule,  from  which  there  may  be 
exceptions,  the  purchaser  should  not  be  satisfied  without  at  least 
one  part  of  the  land-order^  the  Secretary* »  certificate  of  transfer, 
and  a  letter  in  duplicate  from  the  vendor  to  his  agent  in  the  colony, 
ordering  him  to  hand  over  all  other  documents  relating  to  the  land 
in  question  to  the  buyer  or  his  assigns.  The  Secretary,  before 
issuing  his  certificate,  requires  a  printed  form  to  be  filled  up,  signed 
by  both  vendor  and  purcliaser,  requesting  him  to  register  the  trans- 
action.  The  printed  form  is  supplied  at  New  Zealand  House.  A 
fee  of  6s.  is  charged  on  each  transfer  certificate. 

Whether  you  buy  from  the  Company,  or  from  a  priyate  indiYidnal, 
do  not  buy  too  much  Imid.  Nothing  is  more  out  of  place  in  the 
colony,  than  a  man  possessed  of  yast  tracts  of  land,  but  with  no 
capitid  to  make  them  ayailable . 

In  buying  from  private  individuals,  the  purchaser  will  do  well  to 
try  and  suit  himself  before  leaving  England;  as  most  of  the 
absentee  landowners  have  granted  no  power  of  sale  to  their  agents 
in  the  colony.  If  he  cannot  succeed,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
select  afterwards  from  the  land  saleable  in  the  colony.  The 
Company,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  reg^ations,  hold  out  great 
inducements  to  purchasers  of  land-orders  in  this  country.  In  their 
new  settlements,  indeed,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  land  is  reserved 
for  sale  in  the  colony :  and  the  first  choice  of  allotments  is  invari- 
ably open  to  the  earlier  purchasers  in  London. 

There  are  some  few  persons  in  England,  holders  of  extensive 
grants  of  land  about  Auckland  and  other  northern  parts  of  the 
Colony,  who  occasionally  offer  portions  of  their  grants  at  very  low 
prices,  having  originally  paid  a  mere  trifle  for  them.  The  intending 
purchaser  will  do  well  to  remember  that  in  buying  such  land,  he 
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would  be  mvesting  Lis  money  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  all 
ehance  of  a  large  immigration  fund  has  been  lost  by  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  land  has  been  alienated  by  the  Crown  to  private 
individuals  ;*  and  where,  therefore,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  steady 
supply  of  labour,  or  of  any  of  those  institutions  and  circumstances 
tending  to  give  an  increased  value  to  land,  which  are  the  result  of 
systematic  colonization,  such  as  has  been,  and  is,  carried  on  by  the 
New  Zealand  Company  and  the  Colonizing  Associations  connected 
with  it.  Especially  let  him  weigh  the  advantages  of  abundant  re- 
ligious and  educational  provision  made  by  those  Associations  in  the 
Southern  settlements,  as  contrasted  with  the  total  want  of  it  in  the 
hap -hazard  settlements  of  the  North. 

Books,  Maps,  and  Ekobavinos. — ^Every  person  who  intends  to 
adopt  New  Zealand  as  his  future  home  will  take  care  to  supply 
himself  with  a  good  collection  of  these  cheerful  companions.  It 
would  be  presumption  to  point  out  what  particular  books  should  be 
taken :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to  such  as  relate 
especially  to  New  Zealand.  In  Appendix  D  is  a  list  of  all  publica- 
tions that  are  known  to  have  been  made  relating  to  New  Zealand. 

Arrangements  can  easily  be  made  after  arrival  and  settlement  in 
the  colony  for  the  formation  of  book-clubs,  to  be  supplied  periodically 
with  such  new  publications  as  they  may  desire.  Before  starting, 
each  family  should  arrange  so  as  to  receive  regularly  a  file  of  some 
weekly  London  paper.  Those  which,  like  the  Spectator,  Examiner, 
and  Athen^Bumf  contain  full  notices  of  literary,  dramatic^  and  musical 
subjects,  are  the  most  satisfactory  to  a  colonist. 

Good  engravings  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  rooms  of  the 
colonist  who  cannot  afford  to  take  valuable  paintings  with  him. 
All  the  engravings  that  have  ever  been  published  can  be  seen  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  there  is  a  room  set  apart  for  them,  open  to 

*  In  a  despatch  dated  November  11, 1847,  Qovernor  Qrey  reports 
that  "  within  a  tract  of  country  extending  seven  miles  on  every  side 
of  Auckland,  only  3600  acres  of  land  are  left  unclaimed,  whilst 
upwards  of  1000  acres  of  this  small  quantity  is  quite  unavailable, 
being  covered  with  rocks ;"  and  that  "  even  within  a  radius  of  12 
miles  from  Auckland,  but  very  small  portions  of  land  remain. 
Which  are  not  claimed  by  the  penny-an-acre  purchasers."  In  a 
subsequent  despatch,  dated  December  4,  1847,  he  adds,  ''much 
injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  colony,  by  these  grants  of  land 
having  been  given  to  people,  who  in  many  instances  cannot,  and  in 
other  instances  never  intend  to  use  them,  as  also  by  the  public 
having  lost  a  large  extent  of  land,  which  those  who  have  obtained 
it  could  now  sell  for  from  7/.  to  10/.  per  acre,  whilst  the  means  of 
emigration  and  of  making  roads  have  been  lost  to  the  colony."—^ 
Par.  Papers,  N,  Z.,  presented  by  command,  September,  1848,  pp. 
11—14. 
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tny  ntpt otabl«  person  who  ohoosei  to  apply  for  admitUnoo*  Take 
the  engravingi  oareftilly  packed,  in  easea  lined  with  tin,  and  aoldered : 
frames  oan  be  made  ih)m  the  handsome  indigenous  woods  of  Ifew 
Zealand. 

A  FEW  BINTS  FOB  THS  PASSAGE, 

This  interval  of  about  four  months  may  be  easily 
tamed  to  some  account  by  the  really  industrious  pas- 
senger. After  the  first  troubles  of  seaosickness  are 
over,  study  of  any  kind  is  most  welcome  as  an  aid  to 
get  over  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage. 

If  the  habit  have  not  been  acquired  before,  learn  io 
keep  a  diary.  No  matter  how  little  there  may  be  to 
record;  make  it  a  point  to  jot  down  something  evei^ 
day;  if  you  can  think  of  nothing  else,  copy  the  ship  s 
daily  log.  The  main  point  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  daily  journal.  It  is  impossible  to  over-rate 
the  utility  of  this  practice  when  once  thoroughly  ac- 
quired. 

Fix  upon  some  particular  subject  to  be  studied  during 
the  voyage.  A  great  deal  of  any  subject  may  be  learned 
by  four  months'  assiduous  application,  and  the  daily 
progress  made  will  ftimish  matter  for  the  diary. 

There  can  be  no  better  opportunity  for  leamipg  the 
use  of  the  sextant  and  other  astronomical  instruments; 
and  navigation  and  seamanship  generally,  which  are 
always  useful. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  recommend  as  much  exercise, 
on  deck,  as  the  weather  will  allow.  If  yon  want  a  good 
salt-water  bath,  remember  that,  except  in  very  rough 
weather,  the  decks  are  washed  at  sunrise,  or  soon  after, 
every  morning.  So  go  on  deck  in  a  bathing-dress,  and 
let  the  sailors  throw  pails  of  water  over  you. 

HINTS  ON  ARRIVAL  IN  THE  COLONY. 

K  you  have  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  foundation  of 
a  perfectly  new  Settlement,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  erect  some  shelter  for  your  family  and  for  your 
goods.    Until  each  person  shall  have  chosen  his  land,  a 
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spot  will  probably  be  allotted  for  temporary  ocoupation, 
to  any  one  applying  for  it,  by  the  Company's  Agent  or 
Chief  Surveyor.  1£  you  are  going  to  a  settlement  al- 
ready established,  find  a  lodging  for  your  family  and 
store-room  for  your  goods  in  the  first  instance* 

In  either  case,  as  soon  as  ever  this  preliminary  step 
shall  hare  been  taken,  start  off  to  see  your  land,  if  you 
have  bought  any  in  England.  If  you  have  bought  a 
Land-order  in  England,  hasten  to  examine  carefuUy  all 
the  land  from  which  you  have  a  right  to  select,  and 
choose  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  enabl^.  If  you  intend 
to  buy  land  in  the  colony,  ascertain  at  once  what  land 
is  for  sale  there>  and  go  to  see  it.  In  any  case,  do  not 
waste  time  in  i^eness,  or  be  too  long  looking  about  you 
without  an  object.  Determine  quickly  what  you  in* 
tend  to  do;  and  then  set  about  it. 

Do  not  listen  to  people  who  force  their  acquaintance 
on  you  in  order  either  to  grumble  at  hardships  real  or 
imaginary,  or  to  praise  inordinately  everything  in  the 
colony:  such  persons  constantly  annoy  new-comers, 
from  the  time  of  the  ship's  arrival  in  the  port  until  the 
Colonist  has  entered  steadily  upon  his  adopted  life;  you 
may  generally  depend  on  it  that  they  are  actuated  either 
by  self-interest,  or  by  fo(dish  vanity  and  idleness. 
Avoid  them,  and  judge  very  much  for  yourself.  This 
advice  is  of  course  intended  for  perfect  strangers,  know- 
ing no  one  in  the  place  where  they  arrive,  and  not  pos- 
sessing a  sincere  and  earnest  letter  of  firiendly  intro- 
duction to  some  experienced  Colonist.  The  guidance 
of  such  a  friend  is  undoubtedly  most  valuable.  If  really 
at  a  loss  for  advice,  apply  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany's Agent  in  the  particular  settlement.  He  is  less 
interested  in  setting  you  wrong,  and  more  interested  in 
setting  you  right,  than  probably  any  one  else  there; 
and  he  is  sure  to  possess  the  most  knowledge  on  the 
very  points  in  which  you  want  it. 

Whether  you  buy  land  in  the  colony,  or  have  bought 
a  Land-order  from  the  Company  entitling  you  to  select 
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land  there,  neither  buy  nor  select  any  land  till  you  have 
seen  and  carefully  examined  it. 

The  book  already  recommended,  the  American  Far* 
mer*8  and  Emigrant's  Handbook^  begins  with  these 
words: — 

"  Those  emigrants  wbo  decide  npon  purchasing  wild  land,  whether 
forest  or  prairie,  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  every  stage  of 
the  business.  Everytlung  depends  on  making  a  good  selection. 
We  have  known  persons  to  toil  on  for  years,  with  little  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  then  give  back  the  land  they  had  purchased  and 
partly  paid  for,  simply  because  of  having  made  a  bad  choice  at  the 
outset.  A  mistake  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  is  a  most  serious  one  to 
the  new  settler.  Besides  the  waste  of  time  and  money  it  occaaions, 
it  tends  to  discourage  him,  and  seldom  does  he  ftilly  recover  from 
the  disaster.  The  emigrant  should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
get  settled.  Although  it  is  desirable  that  he  get  a  home  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  begin  his  arduous  labours,  it  is  poor  policy  to  pur- 
chase without  much  consideration.  It  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance that  he  see  the  land  b<ifore  purchMing  it.  On  this  point 
we  cannot  be  too  urgent.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  utterly  unsafe  to 
buy  land  on  the  strength  of  glowing  advertisements,  or  the  repre- 
sentations of  ordinary  land-agents.  There  are  most  honourable 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  of  course,  but  they  are  few.  We  repeat,  btijf  no 
land  until  you  have  seen  and  carefuUy  examined  it," — ^pp.  1  &  2. 

All  localities  in  New  Zealand  appear  to  be  equally 
healthy.  The  settler  will  then  select  his  location  with 
a  view  to  its  proximity,  by  good  roads,  to  a  good 
market;  and  he  should  especially  have  an  eye  to  the 
convenience  of  churches,  schools,  medical  men,  a  Post- 
office,  and  the  like.  All  these  things  are  very  de- 
sirable, and  to  secure  them  it  were  better  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  quantity  of  land,  or  that  of  a  poorer 
quality. 

Again,  quoting  from  the  American  ffand-book^-^ 

"  The  convenience  of  a  grist-mill  should  not  be  overlooked.  We 
have  known  of  very  great  hardships  endured  in  some  regions,  firom 
the  want  of  means  of  getting  bread-stuffs  properly  ground.  It  will 
be  well  to  make  particular  inquiries  on  this  point  before  purchasing. 

*'  In  short,  let  the  settler  consider  the  various  conveniences 
which  will  render  his  life,  and  that  of  his  children,  comfortable,  and 
in  the  outset  secui-e  as  many  of  them  as  he  can.  It  is  far  better  to 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  land  with  good  advantages,  than  a  large 
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quaBtity  withoak  them.    Your  cfaildren  will  need  intiracUon,  and 

I  you  should  not  place  younelf  beyond  the  reach  of  schools,  or  the 

prospect  of  schools  at  an  early  day ;  the  time  of  sickness  will  come, 

and  yon  will  want  medical  attendance ;  the  hour  of  mourning  and 

^  aeriotts  reflection  may  arrive,  and  the  consolations  of  religion  fh>m 

(  the  lips  of  the  Christian  minister  will  be  truly  welcome.    See, 

therefore,  that  there  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  having  all  these 

things  at  no  distant  day  in  your  new  home." — ^p.  13. 

The  quality  of  wild  land  may  be  judged  of^  if  tim- 
bered, by  the  kinds  and  size  of  the  trees.  That  is 
generally  the  best  soil,  on  which  the  Rimu,  Totara, 
mat,  and  Kahikatea  pines,  interspersed  with  Taua  and 
Rata  trees,  grow  to  a  large  size.  The  trees  should,  as 
t         a  general  rule,  be  tall,  and  branching  only  near  the  top. 

If  the  trees  be  low  in  size,  or  scraggy,  the  soil  is 
clayey  and  cold.  The  Manuka  tree,  and  the  Tawai 
or  Black  birch,  are  commonly  signs  of  inferior  clayey 
or  stony  land.  The  Pukatea  in  abundance,  or  a  great 
prevalence  of  the  parasitical  Kiekie*  among  ike  branches 
of  that  and  other  trees,  is  a  sign  of  wet  and  swampy 
lands. 

Take  an  iron  ramrod  with  you,  sharpened  at  the  end. 
By  this  means  you  can  tell  wnether  knobs  or  knolls,  on 
the  surface  of  uneven  land,  are  caused  by  rocks  and 
large  stones,  or  not.  You  wHl  also  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  subsoil  be  clayey  or  the  reverse,  which  you 
could  not  otherwise  so  readily  determine,  aa  the  top  of 
all  timbered  land  is  usually  covered  with  the  black 
mould  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

The  quality  of  fern  land,  or  of  grassy  and  shrub- 
covered  land,  is  much  more  easily  determined  by  the 
eye.  The  height  of  the  fern,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
grass  and  shrubs,  are  excellent  guides.  On  inferior 
land,  the  fern  is  stunted,  the  grass  grows  in  scattered 
wiry  tufts,  flax  is  very  scarce  and  quite  dwarfish, 
and  other  shrubs  almost  unseen.    An  unmixed  growth 

*  See  pages  140  to  149,  for  descriptions  of  the  trees  here  men- 
tioned. 
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of  stunted  manuka  is  a  bad  sign,  a  quantity  of 
^t-shrubs,  commonly  called  the  cabbage- tree,  a  very  good 
one.  Of  open  land,  that  should  be  preferred  which 
has  some  timber  upon  it,  or  which  is  not  too  distant 
from  a  cheap  supply.  Timber  is  wanted  for  fuel, 
fencing,  and  house-building;  though  the  proximity  of 
coal  and  the  knowledge  of  building  the  earthen  houses 
called  Pise*  will  do  away  with  its  necessity  for  the  first 
and  last  of  those  purposes. 

Do  not  purchase  too  much  land;  especially  if  you 
take  it  on  credit.  Many  is  the  man  who,  in  America 
and  other  new  countries,  has  been  ruined  by  not  being 
careful  in  this  particular.  Land-holders  and  land- 
agents  are  too  apt  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  buy  freely; 
especially  if  he  make  a  pretty  good  down-pajrment. 

It  is  usually  the  custom  for  persons  selling  to  require 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  down, 
and  the  balance  in  four  or  five  equal  annual  instalments; 
the  interest  on  the  amount  due  to  be  paid  every  year. 
In  the  early  history  of  a  settler,  ready  money  is  not 
plentiful;  and  it  will  make  a  very  great  difierence 
whether  he  has  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  laige  or  on  a 
small  sum.  Besides  this,  a  small  farm  well  cultivated 
is  better  than  a  large  one  poorly  tilled.  The  author  of 
the  American  Hand-book^  so  often  ^  quoted,  and  from 
whose  words  much  of  this  advice  is  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  New  Zealand,  says: — 

"  We  baye  bad  tbe  very  best  opportunities  of  understanding  tbis 
subject,  and  we  earnestly  advise  tbe  reader  to  be  moderate  in  bis 
purcbase  of  land.  In  all  our  experience,  we  have  scarcely  ever 
found  an  individual  wbo  could  manage  to  pay  for  and  clear  over  a 
hundred  acres ;  the  mtyority  are  not  safe  in  contracting  for  more, 
nor  indeed  for  so  much." — ^p.  10. 

Another  plan  is  to  take  a  lease  of  the  land,  with  a 
purchasing  clause,  enabling  you  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price, 
or  at  a  valuation,  at  certain  fixed  periods.     Leases  are 

*  For.  an  elaborate  description  of  tbe  methods  of  making  Pisi 
houses,  see  the  Farmer's  and  EmigranVs  Handbook,  igi^,  72  to  80. 
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generally  granted  free  of  rent  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  on  condition  of  clearing  and  fencing  in,  or 
draining,  a  certain  amount  of  land.  In  this  case,  there 
is  no  down-payment;  and  the  rent  does  not  commence 
immediately,  like  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money 
remaining  due;  so  that  this  arrangement  is  a  better 
one  for  the  tenant  and  intending  purchaser,  as  it  enables 
him  to  apply  the  whole  of  his  capital  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  He  should  take  care,  however,  to 
have  it  clearly  expressed  in  the  lease,  if  a  valuation  be 
mentioned,  whether  it  is  to  include  his  own  improve^- 
ments  or  not,  at  the  end  of  the  fixed  period,  and  make 
his  calculations  accordingly.  It  will  probably  be  found 
best  to  name  2i.Jixed  price  in  the  purchasing  clause,  as 
the  tenant  will  be  less  likely  to  expend  his  capital  in 
improvements,  if  they  are  to  augment  the  price  which 
he  is  ultimately  to  pay. 

Let  land-owners  not  be  too  anxious  for  high  rents  at 
first,  or  for  large  down- payments,  or  to  sell  too  exten- 
sive allotments  to  individuals.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  settlement,  it  is  far  more  important  to  all,  including 
the  land-owner,  to  have  the  cultivators  succeed,  than 
to  produce  a  large  immediate  revenue  from  unimproved 
land. 

Having  entered  into  contract  for  such  a  quantity  of 
land  as  you  have  reason  to  believe  you  can  pay  for, 
have  it  surv^ed*  Do  not  omit  this*  You  will  thus 
avoid  much  future  trouble  and  annoyance.  In  the  case 
of  selecting  land  with  an  Order  from  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  this  is  done  by  their  Surveyor  who  puts  you 
in  possession. 

The  sooner  you  get  deeds  of  your  land,  the  better. 
In  case  of  a  lease,  get  that  executed  immediately. 

Before  building  a  house  on  timbered  land,  it  is 
essential  to  dear  and  bum  off  a  sufficient  space  round 
the  spot  first.  From  a  neglect  of  this  precaution,  some 
settlers  have  had  their  wooden  houses  destroyed,- when 
they  set  fire  to  the  fallen  timber.    Do  not  dear  too 
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much  ftt  once;  and  if  in  a  windy  Bituation,  leave  belts 
of  timber  atsAding  so  as  to  protect  the  cleared  spots 
from  tbe  force  of  the  wind.  Leave  your  belts  broader 
than  yon  intend  them  finally  to  be:  the  trees  on  the 
edge  will  die  off,  as  it  takes  some  time  for  trees,  which 
daring  many  years  have  had  only  their  tops  exposed, 
to  become  habituated  to  a  freer  atmosphere^  After  yoa 
have  burned  off  your  first  clearing  of  a  few  acres,  then 
build  your  house,  and  remove  your  family,  and  sach  of 
your  goods  as  ate  immediately  required,  from  their  first 
location  on  landing*  But  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  build 
this  first  habitation,  even  on  your  own  ground,  in  too 
permanent  a  manner:  if  you  have  as  much  as  100 
acres  of  timbered  land  together,  it  is  very  likely  that 
you  will  not  discover  the  best  site  for  a  house  within  that 
space,  until  you  shall  have  cleared  nearly  the  whole  <^it. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  landing,  put  your  seeds  and 
plants  into  a  bit  oigood  land.  If  you  cannot  get  any 
of  your  own,  or  of  a  firiend's,  ready  in  time,  hire  a 
piece:  especially  if  the  best  season  for  sowing  or  plant- 
ing be  passing  away* 

If  you  have  imported  cattle  or  sheep  either  from 
England  or  from  New  South  Wales,  keep  them  up  at 
first,  or  they  will  be  apt  to  gorge  themselves  with  the 
poisonous  ^ti^fi*plant*  This  does  not  apply  at  all  to 
horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  or  pigs;  which  may  be 
turned  out  to  grace  at  once  without  fear. 

With  a  view  to  the  collection  in  the  Colony  of 
scientific  information  and  specimens  of  Natural  History, 
to  be  sent  to  England,  procure  the  PrintBd  ZHtecHons 
which  have  been  framed  on  the  subject  in  tbe  difihrent 
departments  of  the  British  Museum;  copy,  firom  La 
Perouse^s  Voyages,  the  instructions  which  were  issued 
to  the  memben  of  that  ^Kpedition  by  the  French 
scientific  bodies^  and  read  a  book  called  ff^ai  to 
Odnrvey  1  vol.  6vo,'  by  Colonel  Jackson,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Glec^raphical  Society. 

•  See  p.  148. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION   TO  NEW  ZEALAND^  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND  COAL. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Journal  of  22nd  May,  1847, 
No.  195,  page  153,  there  is  the  following  : 


(( 


Abstract  of  the  performance  of  the  Inflexible  steam-sloop,  Com- 
mander J.  C.  Hoseason,  on  her  passage  from  Spithead  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  subsequently  from  the  Cape  to  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  and  thence  to  New  Zealand." 


Date. 

Coal 
Consumption. 

Distance 

run  by 

patent  log. 

Under  steam  or  sail. 

1846. 

Tons.       Cwt. 

August  10 

20           1 

llli 

Steam. 

»      11 

]6           6 

177^ 

Steam. 

„      12 

14           7 

186 

Steam  and  sail. 

„      13 

9         15 

186 

Ditto. 

„    u 

9           8 

174 

Ditto. 

»    i^y 

9         12 

172^ 

Ditto. 

,,      16 

10         10 

188 

Steam. 

»      17 

10"        15 

105 

Steam  and  sail. 

,,      18 

10         11 

176^ 

Ditto. 

„      10 

9         13 

176 

Ditto. 

„      20 

11         13 

194^ 

Ditto. 

,,      21 

9           1 

182 

Ditto. 

„      22 

8           9 

173^ 

Ditto. 

,,      2'3 

12         19 

190 

Ditto. 

„      24 

11           5 

107 

Ditto. 

„      25 

10         17 

194 

Ditto. 

,,      20 

10         IG 

188 

Ditto. 
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^l^ia. 

< 

Distance 

Date. 

co&i 
Consumption. 

run  by 
patmtlog 

f. 

Under  steam  or  sail. 

1846 

. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

• 

Attgrast  27 

11 

8 

irst 

Steam  and  sail. 

») 

28 

11 

10 

164 

Ditto. 

>) 

20 

16 

12 

159 

Ditto. 

» 

30 

13 

2 

Ida- 

Ditto. 

» 

31 

8 

9 

J  63 

► 
i 

Steam  and  sail,  and 
partly  sail  alone. 

Sept. 

1 

197 

Sail. 

it 

2 

141 

Ditto. 

tt 

8 

156 

Ditto. 

>} 

4 

165 

Ditto. 

» 

5 

177 

Ditto. 

H 

6 

144 

Ditto. 

» 

7 

3 

9 

121 

• 

The  first  part  sail,  the 
latter  steam. 

n 

8 

12 

4 

186 

Steam  and  sail. 

it 

9 

13 

10 

192 

Ditto. 

It 

10 

13 

15 

188 

Ditto. 

ti 

11 

13 

0 

195 

Ditto. 

it 

12 

11 

2 

1664 

Ditto. 

it 

13 

10 

18 

182 

Ditto. 

it 

14 

11 

4 

153 

Steam. 

rt 

16 

11* 

7 

127 

{ 

Staam^'^he  latter  part 
sail  alone^ 

it 

16 

« • 

•  • 

90 

Sail. 

It 

]7 

9 

12 

132^ 

Pardy  sail,  partly  steam. 

91 

18 

186 

Sail. 

it 

19 

'  * 

144^ 

Ditto. 

it 

20 

62 

Ditto. 

ii 

21 

85i 

Ditto. 

it 

22 

107 

Ditto. 

it 

23 

83 

Ditto. 

II 

24 

196^ 

Ditto.  ' 

it 

25 

164 

Ditto. 

ii 

20 

4 

2 

]08 

{ 

Steam  and  sail  (at  St 
Helena). 

It 

27 

8 

11 

80 

Ditto. 

a 

28 

6 

1 

60 

Ditto. 

AniTed  in  Table  Bay. 
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Distanoe  ran  by  patent  log-* 

Milea. 

Undersoil   , ,,...<•  2d26| 

Under  steam  and  sftU ,,**.« 5429 

Total  in  50  days,., 7726^ 

Couumption  of  ooali.,...« 374  tons,  12  owt, 

<'  In  the  second  voyage  from  Simon's  Bay  to  Port  Jackson, 
Sydney,  from  November  8  to  December  13,  the  distance  mn  was-— 

MUm, 
Under  saU  , , 103C 

Steam  and  sail   ..„»••< ••mmm*.  5350 

Total  in  36  days 6392 

Tons.  owt.  qrs. 

Consumptionof  ooals  during  the  voyage...  458  10    0 

Do.        do.        per  day 15      8    2 

Do.        do.        per  hour   , 0  13    0 

*'  It  appears  the  If\flexihle  steamer  ran  1231  nautical  miles  against 
a  dead  foul  wind,  during  which  time  she  spoke  the  WcMde^*erhngtiSi» 
tine,  and  8t,  Oeorge  fast-sailing  merchantman,  and  reported  the 
former  12  days  and  the  latter  6  days  before  their  arrival  at  Port 
Jaokson ;  after  making  which  port  the  I^/Uxible,  in  the  words  of 
our  oorrespondenf  s  letter,  was  '*  ready  to  sail  for  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  with  480  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkers,  three  months'  pro- 
visions and  water  for  her  inoreased  complement  of  160  men,  20,000/. 
in  specie,  and  two  officers  and  34  rank  and  file  of  the  65th  regiment 
and  their  baggage." 

**  The  Jf^exihU  arrived  at  Auckland  from  Port  Jaokson  on  the 
25th  of  January,  having  made  the  journey  between  those  places  (a 
distance  of  1300  miles)  in  seven  days." 

In  the  New  Zealand  Journal  of  the  9th  and  2drd 
October,  1847,  Nos.  205  and  206,  there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  this  voyage.  There  is  only  room  here  for 
the  following  extracts  :'^ 

*'  The  Inflexible  measures  1122  tons,  and  was  built  at  Milford 
Haven  in  1846.  Her  engines  are  of  older  construction,  and  were 
originally  intended  for  another  ship,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
cylinder  shafts  above  deck  tends  to  show.  Her  two  direct  acting 
marine  engines  are  of  the  nominal  horse  power  of  375  horses,  and 
are  fitted  with  the  expansive  gear.  Her  four  boilers  are  oblong 
shaped,  with  three  flues  to  each.  The  engine>room  is  about  one- 
half  less  than  in  the  old  engines ;  this  great  saving  is  owing  chiefly 
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to  tbe  cranks  being  placed,  and  acting  directly  al>OTe  the  cylinders. 
Tbe  operation  of  the  enpansiTe  principle  is  that  which  effects  the 
great  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel.  As  the  action  of  tbe  wind 
on  the  sails  assists  in  propelling  the  vessel,  there  is,  therefore,  so 
much  the  less  steam  power  required  in  order  to  maintain  tbe  neces- 
sary speed.  By  the  plan  introduced  of  cutting  off  tbe  steam  in  its 
'passage  tu  tiie  cylinder,  and  causing  the  piston  to  work  expaasivelj, 
this  saving  is  effected,  both  simply  and  efficiently,  and  is  regulated 
with  accuracy,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  speed 
attained.  On  the  passage  to  Australia,  sufficient  steam  was  gene- 
rated by  the  employment  of  nine,  and  frequently  only  six  flues  out 
of  the  twelve,  to  acquire  a  speed  of  from  seven  to  eight  knots.  Tbe 
usual  practicer  is  to  work  the  engine  expansively,  excepting  when 
the  speed  is  reduced  to  six  knots — on  which  occasion  the  full  steam 
is  then  applied.  When  the  wind  is  strong  in  favour,  with  a  mode- 
rate sea,  the  steam  power  employed  on  the  expansive  system  is  little 
more  than  what  may  be  just  necessary  to  turn  the  paddles.  Great 
facilities  are  afforded  during  the  application  of  the  expansive  prin- 
ciple for  cleaning  out  the  boilers,  which  can  be  done  in  turn,  witfaont 
diminishing  the  ordinary  speed,  and  by  frequently  performing  it,  the 
accumulation  of  sediment  is  prevented,  thereby  promoting  tbe 
preservation  and  safety  of  the  boilers.  Coal  boxes  are  ranged 
between  the  machinery,  and  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are  thus  made 
subservient  to  preserve  the  vital  parts  against  injuries  more  peculiar 
to  war  steamers.  The  capacity  of  the  Inflexible  for  fuel  is  500 
tons.  Her  large  paddle  boxes,  although  fitted  with  a  life-boat  on 
each,  and  comprehending  places  for  culinary  and  other  useful 
purposes,  are  an  obstruction  during  head  winds  and  heavy  seas. 
By  the  frequent  alternate  emersion  and  immersion  of  the  paddle 
wheels,  much  power  is  lost  in  ocean  steaming,  and  the  application 
of  the  screw  principle  on  this  voyage  is  still  a  desideratum 
promising  greater  results.  The  plan  of '  disconnecting^  has  been  in 
use  by  war  steamers  for  some  time,  but  is  effected  in  tlie  InfieanhU 
on  a  different  principle  f^om  that  formerly  in  use,  and  which  occupies 
one-tenth  of  the  time ;  it  is  that  of  the  friction  strap,  and  merely 
requires  the  turning  of  two  screws,  and  striking  aside  the  keys 
which  connect  the  parts,  in  order  to  set  the  paddles  Aree  of  the  1 
engine. 

"  On  her  departure  from  Devonport  on  the  0th  August  last,  the 
Inflexible  had  302  tons  of  coals  in  her  boxes,  considerably  less  than 
her  quantum ;  80  tons  of  patent  fuel  intended  for  her  use  having 
been  left  behind — ^probably  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of 
dead  weight  already  on  board,  being  not  less  than  150  tons, 
exclnsive  of  fuel.  The  total  weight  of  cargo,  fuel,  engines,  boilers, 
water,  stores,  ammunition,  &c.,  was  estimated  at  1200  tons.  She 
then  drew  fiileen  feet  six  inches  forward,  and  fifteen  feet  ten  inches 
aft;  immersion  of  paddle  wheels  five  feet  seven  inches. 

«'  •  ♦  •  «b  «k  -* 
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"  She  made  St.  Helena  Bay*  Cape  Colony,  on  the  27 tb,  and  was 
at  anchor  in  Saldanha  Bay  and  Table  Bay,  on  the  28th  September, 
having  accomplished  the  total  run  from  Devonport  in  forty-nine 
days,  of  which  thirty-two  days  was  under  steam,  and  seventeen 
under  sail  only.  From  the  point  of  divergence  on  the  28  th  August 
to  the  28th  September,  the  distance  run  per  log  was  4863}  nautical 
miles,  nearly  1500  over  the  direct  course.  Her  average  speed 
during  this  period  was  140  nautical  miles  per  diem. 
"The  time  under  steam,  13^  days. 

„        „        sail,      17 J    „ 
"  Average  speed  under  steam,  158  nautical  miles. 
„        „        saU,  only  127J  „ 

„  consumption  of  fuel  per  diem,  when  under  steam,  12 
tons  6  owt. 

"  The  public  service  required  the  Inflexible  to  remain  six  weeks 
at  the  Cape  Colony,  and  having  discharged  a  portion  of  her  dead 
weight,  and  taken  on  board  460  tons  of  coal,  she  left  Simon's  Bay  at 
two  p.m.  of  the  8th  November,  and  arrived  at  Sydney  at  half-past 
eight  p.m.  on  the  13th  December. 

"The  passage  ft'om  the  Cape  was  performed,  therefore,  in  35 
days  6^  hours,  of  which  period  160  hours,  equal  to  6  days  16 
hours,  was  under  sail  only,  and  the  remaining  28  days  14^  hours 
under  steam.  During  eight  days  of  the  passage  the  practice  was  to 
disconnect  each  morning,  and  get  up  steam  towards  nightfall,  and 
on  two  days  and  nights  the  steamer  proceeded  under  canvass.  The 
draught  of  water  in  Simon's  Bay  at  starting  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  forward,  and  sixteen  feet  aft — ^the  immersion  of  paddle  wheels 
five  feet  six  inches.  On  arrival  in  Port  Jackson  she  drew  thirteen 
feet,  and  had  about  five  tons  of  coal  remaining  in  the  boxes.  Her 
average  consumption,  therefore,  on  the  passage  was  15  tons  17 
owt.  daily  while  under  steam. 

**  This  passage  of  the  Inflexible  is  memorable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  first  steam  passage  firom  the  Cape  to  Sydney  (from  England  to 
the  Cape,  and  thence  to  India,  has  been  frequently  done)  ;  and  it  is 
the  longest  run  at  one  stretch  of  any  steamer  under  steam  in  the 
annals  of  steam  navigation." 

The  Inflexible  passed  through  Bass's  Straits,  and 
anchored  in  Sydney  Harbour  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1846. 

**  The  speed  per  log  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  voyage,  is  the 
average  speed  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  aggregate  of  the 
daily  runs  on  the  whole  passage,  from  the  Cape  to  Sydney,  is  6400 
knots  per  log,  whereas  the  actual  distance  is  6600,  and  allowing  for 
extra  latitude  being  made,  the  actual  ground  gone  over  could  not  be 
less  than  6700  nautical  miles. 

s  s 
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"  The  aveiftge  speed  per  log,  per  diem,  was  181  l-8th — 7^  per 

hoar: 

dSijB.    n.  m.  per  diem,  per  hoar. 

"Ofwbich  under  steam 2d    4635  185  2-5     7f 

Of  which  under  sail  only 2       344  172  7| 

Of  which  under  part  steam  and  part  sail    8    1421  177  2-8     7  2-5 


35 
Total  miles  per  log 6400 

«  Taking  the  actual  distance  gone  over  by  the  If\flexible  at  6700 
nautical  miles,  the  average  speed  on  the  passage  was  190  miles  per 
diem,  or  eight  knots  per  hour,  very  nearly. 

**  During  the  passage,  the  wind  came  firom  a  westerly  direction 
during  20  days ;  an  easterly  direction  10  days ;  and  variable  5  days. 

**  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  whole  voyage  ftom 
England : — 

N.  MUes. 
*'  The  distance  from  Plymouth  Sound  to  Table  Bay,  vid 

Madeira  and  Gape  de  Verde 6150 

**  The  distance  from  Simon's  Bay  to  Port  Jackson    6600 


*' Total  distance  from  England  to  Sydney,  vid  Gape  of 

Good  Hope 12,750 

Nautical  Miles  traversed : — 
days,  hours,  per  log.  per  day.  per  hour. 
"  Number  of  complete  days  under 

steam      57      4     10,115     177         7i 

Ditto   ditto   under  saU  only  19     12       2,572|  132         5i 
Ditto   ditto   under  part  sail    8      0      1,421    177f      7] 

«  Plymouth  Sound  to  Port  Jackson  84    16    14,108f 

"  Total  coal  consumed  on  the  passage,  847  tons.    Average  eoa- 

sumption  per  diem,  14  tons.    Average  number  of  miles  for  each  ton 

of  coal,  13.    Average  consumption  of  fuel  per  horse  power,  per 

hour,  dA  lbs. 

***** 

"  From  the  brief  summary  of  the  passage  from  the  Gape  to  Sydney 
already  given,  it  will  be  observed,  that  although  westerly  wijids  pre- 
vailed during  20  days,  and  were  generally  strong — sometimes  in- 
creasing to  a  gale — ^steam  was  not  let  ofif.  The  whole  time  of  her 
proceeding  under  sail  was  2  days  and  part  of  8  days.  Strong  sooth- 
westerly  winds,  and  a  heavy  sea  from  the  same  direction,  are  cha- 
racteristic of  this  passage  above  40^  south  latitude,  at  which  parallel 
of  latitude  the  Inflexible  ran  3000  miles.  By  keeping  up  steam 
during  the  prevalence  of  these  strong  favourable  winds,  the  paddle- 
wheel-  steamer  saves  wear  and  tear,  and  steers  steadier.    The  poa* 
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sibility  of  taking  fall  advantage  of  these  winds  by  the  application  of 
the  screw  principle,  and  saving  fuel,  affords  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  the  expenditure  of  fiiel,  small  as  it  is  by  the  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  will  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  screw  application,  and 
without  diminishing  the  speed.  The  screw  principle  might  also 
beneficially  be  applied  on  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Cape,  as  large  paddle-boxes  catch  head  winds,  and 
thereby  impede  the  progress  of  the  steam  vessel. 

"  Not  the  least  of  the  many  satisfactory  results  attending  the 
Toyage  of  the  Inflexible,  is  the  excellent  order  in  which  she  arrived, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  any  wear  and  tear." 

The  following  despatches  relate  to  the  quality  of  the 
New  Zealand  coal,  from  Massacre  Bay,  hitherto  tried: — 

From  Governob  Gbey  to  Eabl  Gbey. 

"  Government  Houses  Auckland,  March  29,  1847. 

"  My  Lobd, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  i-eporj 
from  Captain  Hoseason,  B.N.,  of  her  Majesty's  steam  sloop 
Inflescible,  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  New  Zealand  coal,  an4 
upon  its  fitness  for  the  use  of  steam  vessels.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  this  report  is  of  a  very  favourable  nature ;  and  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  these  Islands  (coal  being  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  them)  will  afford  great  facilities  for  the  employment  of 
steam  vessels  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
war  steamer  stationed  here  vrill  shortly  be  materially  lessened,  from 
the  comparatively  low  prices  at  which  coals  ought  now  to  be 
supplied. — I  have,  &c., 
^    «  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  &c.       (Signed)        "  G.  Gbey." 

"H.Af.8.  Castor,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  March  27, 1847. 

*'  Sib, — ^In  accordance  vrith  the  wish  conveyed  in  your  Excel- 
lency's letter  of  the  24th  inst.,  I  directed  Commander  Hoseason  to 
report  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  New  Zealand  coal  put  on  board 
her  Majesty's  steam  sloop  Inflexible  for  trial,  on  that  vessel's  recent 
-visit  to  Nelson ;  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of 
that  officer's  letter  to  me  on  the  subject. — 1  have,  &c., 

(Signed)         "C.  Gbaham, 
**  Captain  and  Senior  Naval  Officer  at  New  Zealand. 

"  His  Excellency  Governor  Grey,  &c." 

"  H.M.'s  steam  sloop  '  Inflexible,*  at  Auckland, 

"March  27,  1U7, 

"  Sib, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  24th  instant,  that  I  should  report  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  coal  put  on  board  her  Mijesty's  steam  sloop  under 
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my  command  (at  the  Colonial  expense  by  his  Excellency  GoYemor 
Grey),  at  Port  Nelson,  with  a  yiew  to  try  its  fitness  for  the  use  of 
Bteam-Tessels,  I  ha?e  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  taken 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tucker,  the  first  engineer,  on  the  snbjeety  and 
have  received  a  most  faTOurable  report  on  the  same. 

"  I  am  enabled,  moreoTer,  to  proTe  this  by  the  duty  done  by  the 
coal ;  for  we  find  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  Newcastle  (Aus- 
tralia) coal,  obtained  at  Sydney,  the  following  to  be  the  result : — 

'*  Newcastle  (Aostbalia)  Coal< — 14|  revolutions  on  third 
step  of  expansion  24  cwt.  per  hour. 

"  Nelson  Coal. — 15^  revolutions  on  third  step  of  expansion, 
20  cwt.  per  hour. 

**  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  firom  about  equal  quantities  of  fuel, 
equal  work  has  been  obtained ;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
Nelson  coal,  which  is,  being  much  slower  in  combustion  than  the 
Newcastle  coal,  and  therefore  would  not  furnish  steam  for  the 
cylinders  with  equal  rapidity  to  enable  the  vessel  to  go  at  her 
greatest  speed  in  smooth  water;  but  it  is  far  more  economical  when 
all  weathers  are  considered ;  this  would  make  it  highly  advantageous 
when  mixed  with  Newcastle  (Australia)  coal,  as  the  bad  qualities 
of  both  would  be  counteracted. 

*'  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Nelson  coal,  I  ought  to  observe  that 
it  is  mere  surface  coal,  and  not  obtained  from  a  pit  like  the  coal  of 
Newcastle ;  and  has  been  for  more  than  six  months  lying  on  the 
open  beach,  where  it  was  placed  for  the  use  of  the  Driver  had  she 
touched  at  Nelson. 

"  As  only  thirty-three  tons*  were  received  for  trial  (that  being  all  on 
the  spot),  I  am  not  able  to  make  as  full  a  report  as  I  could  wish. 
Should  you,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  order  a  larger  quantity  to  be 
placed  at  the  dep6t  at  Wellington  (I  would  advise  not  less  than  100 
tons),  obtained,  if  possible,  from  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  sub- 
ject to  rejection  if,  on  inspection,  it  be  deemed  not  equal  to  that 
already  received  on  board,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  make  a  full  and  satisfactory  report. — I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  "  J.  C.  Hoseason,  Commander. 

**  Captain  Graham,  C.B.,  H.M.S.  Castor,  &c." 


Appendix  B. 

The  following  Documents  relate  to  the  6oyernment 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  &c.  The  Official  Account 
of  that  for  Wellington  separately,  for  the  year  1847, 
has  not  yet,  it  is  believed,  been  published. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  New  Zea- 
land Journal: 

«<  CUSTOMS'  REVENUE  OF  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 

SETTLEMENTS. 

1846.  184T. 

"'Auckland 11,155  10    9  17,970  19     1 

Wellington 6,368  14  10  16,551     3     2 

Nelson 1,070    1     7  1,361     1     5 

RusseU     447    7     9  626  13  11 

New  Plymouth    212  17    0  163  10  10 

Total    ....19,254  1111         35,673     8     5 

« <  The  above  fignres  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
customs  of  16,418/.  16s.  6d.,  or  nearly  100  per  cent,  accession  of 
duties,  and  consequent  increase  of  trade  daring  the  year  ending  dth 
of  January  last.' 

"  The  total  increase  thus  gained  in  the  whole  Colony  is  not  quite 
so  great  as  that  above  stated,  being  actually  86  per  cent.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  amount  of  increase  exhibited  by  the 
Southern  Settlements,  is  very  far  above  that  rate,  while  that  of  the 
Northern  is  proportionately  below  it.  Arranging  the  above  figures 
in  a  somewhat  diffSerent  order,  the  results  are : — 

1846.  1847. 

£,       z,    A,  £       s.    d, 

Auckland .11,155  10    9        17,970  19     1 

RusseU    447    7    9  626  13  11 

11,602  18    6        18,597  13    0 

WeUington 6,368  14  10        16,551    3     2 

Nelson 1,070     1     7  1,361     1     6 

New  Plymouth    212  17    0  163  10  10 

7,651  13     5         17,075  16     6 

"  Thus  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  Northern  Settlements  is  a  little 
more  than  60  per  cent. ;  and  that  for  the  Southern  Settlements  123 
per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  New  Plymouth.  Next 
year  the  colony  of  Otago  will  still  further  swell  the  revenue  of  the 
Southern  Settlements. 

"  The  Auckland  paper  ttom  which  tiiese  returns  are  taken,  makes 
the  following  remarks  upon  them : — 

"  *  A  comparative  statement  of  the  Customs*  Revenue,  collected  at 
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the  BOTeral  ports  in  New  Zealand,  dnring  the  yean  ended  5th  of 
January,  1847|  and  the  same  date  in  1848,  is  also  published.  The 
total  sum  collected  daring  the  former  period  was  19,254/.  lis.  lid.; 
and  during  the  latter,  35,673/.  Ss.  5d.,  showing  an  increase  for  the 
last  year  over  the  former  of  16,468/.  2s.  8d.  The  Auckland  increase 
is  stated  at  6,815/.  8s.  4d.,  while  that  of  Wellington  is  put  down  at 
0,182/.  8s.  4d.,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  naval 
and  military  foi;pe  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain  at  Wel- 
lington and  Wanganui  daring  the  past  year.  The  total  sum  col- 
lected at  Auckland,  during  the  year  1847,  amounts  to  17,070/. 
10s.  Id.;  at  Wellington,  during  the  same  period,  15,551/.  3s.  2d.' 

"  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  naval  and  military 
force  which  had  heretofore  made  its  expenditure  exclusively  at 
Auckland  and  Bnssell,  has  been  increased  at  those  places  to  a  still 
greater  degree  than  at  Wellington.  The  regular  military  forces 
quartered  in  New  Zealand  have  been  about  equally  divided  between 
tile  Northern  and  Southern  districts :  but  the  Pensioners,  or  New 
Zealand  Fencibles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  principal 
and  other  commanding  officers,  have  been  entirely  quartered  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Auckland;  and,  moreover,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Miyor-General  Pitt,  with  all  his  staff,  also  resides 
at  Auckland." 
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APPENDIX  D. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(JThou  marked  *  are  eqtedalfy  wortkff  qf  attention.) 

*i770-80.  Cook's  Second  and  Third  Voyages. 

1807.  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand,  by  John  Savage,  Sargeon. 
*1817.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  by  J.  L.  Nicholas, 
2  vols.    Black. 
1824.  Journal  of  a  Ten  Months'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  by 
Migor  Cruize. 
*1830.  The  New  Zealanders  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge). 
1832.  Busby's  Information  on  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
1832.  Narrative  of  Nine  Months'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  by 
Augustus  Earl,  draftsman  to  H.  M.  S.  Beagle, 

1835.  Tate's  Account  of  New  Zealand. 

1836.  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches.     Fisher. 

*1837.  The  British  Colonization  of  New  Zealand,  published  for  the 
New  Zealand  Association. 

*1838.  Official  Documents  relative  to  New  Zealand,  with  Observa- 
tions by  Dr.  Hinds.     Parker. 

1838.  Polack's  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  2  vols. 

1839.  Emigration  Fields,  by  Patrick  Mathew.     Longman. 
*1839.  New  Zealand  in  1839,  or  Four  Letters  to  Lord  Durham,  by 

John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1839.  Ward's  Information  on  New  Zealand,  and  Supplementary 

Volume.     Parker. 
1839.  Alison's  Speech  on  New  Zealand,  at  Glasgow.    Effingham 

Wilson. 
1839.  Popular  Account  of  New  Zealand.    Glasgow,  Lumsden. 

1839.  Walton's  Twelve  Months'  Residence    in    New  Zealand. 

Glasgow,  W.  R.  M'Phun. 
18  40.  Johnson's  Plain  Truths  on  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Settlements.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

1840.  Campbell's  Present  State,  &o.,  of  New  Zealand.     Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 
*1840.  Rev.  Montague  Hawtrey's  Address  to  New  Zealand  Colonists. 
*I840.  Bishop  of  London's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

on  Colonial  Bishoprics. 

1841.  Hodgskin's  Eight  Months  in  New  Zealand. 

1841.  Letters  from  Emigrants,  published  by  the  New  Zealand 

Company. 
1841.  Carpenter's  Relief  for  the  Unemployed.     Strange. 
*1841.  Hon.   H.  W.  Petre's  Account  of  New  Zealand.     Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 
1841,  Blight's  Handbook  for  New  Zealand  Emigrants.    Hooper. 
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1842.  Heaphy's  New  Zealand.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

1842.  New  Zealand,  &c.    (New  Library  of  Usefiil  Knowledge.) 

Cradock. 
1842.  Chapman's  New  Zealand  Portfolio.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1842.  Bell  and  Young  on  New  Zealand  Flax.    Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
1842.  How  to  Colonize,  by  Ross  Donelly  Mangles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1842.  New  Zealand,  Nelson — ^by  Kappa.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1842.  Fox*s  Colonization  of  New  Zealand.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1842.  Latest  Information  as  to  New  Plymouth.     Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
1842.  Translation    of   Professor    Ritter's   Colonization  of  New 

Zealand.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1842.  New  Zealand,  by  Charles  Perry,  Esq.     Boone. 
1842.  New  Zealand,  by  R.  O.  Jameson,  Esq. 

1842.  Ward's  Information  on  New  Zealand,  4th  Edition.    Parker. 
*1842.  Bidwell's  Rambles  in  New  Zealand. 

*1843.  Speech  of  Charles  BuUer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Systematic  Colo- 
nization.    Murray. 
*184d.  Dieffenbach's  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  2  vols.     Murray. 

1843.  Lieut.  Wood's  Pamphlet  on  New  Zealand.    Richai-dson. 
1843.  Jennings's  New  Zealand  Colonization.     Richardson, 

1843.  Letters  from  Settlers.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

*1843.  Letters  from  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  published  by  the 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.    Rivington. 
*1844.  New  Zealand,  Part  I.,  published  by  do.     Rivington. 

1844.  Stokes's  Letter  to  Lord  Devon  on  the  Wairoa  Massacre. 

Longman. 
1844.  Supplements  to  the  **  New  Zealand  Gazette"  of  the  26th 

of  August,  1843,  and  the  *<  Nelson  Examiner^'  of  the  6th 

of  January,  1844. 
1844.  The  New  Zealanders  and  their  Lands,  by  Dandeson  Coates, 

Esq.     Hatchards. 
1844.  Christian  Remembrancer,  No.  40.    Bums. 

1844.  Donlan's  Letter  to  Absentee  Landholders.    Aird. 

1845.  Brown's  New  Zealand  and  its  Aborigines.    Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
1845.  Dr.  Martin's  New  Zealand  and  its  Affairs.     Simmonds. 
1845.  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church  Colony  at  Otago.    Glasgow. 
1845.  Maijoribanks's   Travels  in  New  Zealand.    Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 
1845.  Brodie's  Past  and  Present  State  of  New  Zealand.    Whittaker. 
*1845.  Edw.  Jemingham  Wakefield's  Adventure  in  New  Zealand, 

2  vols.    Murray. 
«1845.  Views  in  New  Zealand^  illustrating  the  above.    Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 
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1845.  Letters  from  Wanganni.    Ghnrton. 

1845.  Lieut.  Wood's  New  Zealand  and  its  Claimants.   Ricbardson. 

1845.  The  New  Zealand  Company,  its  claim  to  Compensation  con- 

sidered.    Seeley. 

*1845.  The  Colonies  and  the  Colonial  Government,  by  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust.    Hatchards. 

*1845.  Suppleipent  to  the  "Spectator"  newspaper,  exclasivety  on 
New  Zealand-.    4th  January,  1845. 

*1845.  New  Zealand,  Part  II.,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.    Bivington. 

•1845.  New  Zealand,  Part  III.,  do.  do. 

*1845.  Beport  of  the  Debate  on  the  15th,  17th,  and  19th  of  June, 
on  New  Zealand.  With  an  Appendix,  containing: — 
1.  The  Petition  of  the  New  Zealand  Company;  2.  The 
Petition  of  the  New  Zealand  Colonists ;  S.  The  Besoln- 
tion  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1844 ;  4.  A  List  of  the 
Diyision  on  the  New  Zealand  Debate.    Murray.    285  pp. 

1846.  New  Zealand,  in  the  March  Number  of  the  "  Westminster 

Be  view." 
1846.  Brees's  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  New  Zealand. 
*1846.  Angas's  Illustrations  of  New  Zealand. 
1846.  Angas's  Savage  Scenes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
1848.  The   Emigrant's    Gnide   to   New  Zealand.    Stewart  and 

Murray. 
Bepobts  and  Publications  of — 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ; 
*The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts; 
*Tbe  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ; 
The  London  Missionary  Society; 
The  Aborigines  Protection  Society ;  and 
•The  New  Zealand  Company,  commencing  in  1840. 
•The  New  Zealand  Journal,  commencing  in  1840. 
Knight's  (Quarterly)  Colonization  Circular,  commencing  in  1S41. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  Gazette,  commencing  in  1841. 
The  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 

Colony,  commencing  in  1841. 
The  Colonial  Ordinances,  commencing  in  1841. 
Bules  and  Orders  touching  the  Practice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of 
New  Zealand,  1844. 

ACTS  OF  PABLIAMENT. 

1828.  9  George  IV.,  c.  83.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  for  the  more^eifectual  Government  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes  relating  thereto.     [25th  July,  1828.] 
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1840.  3  and  4  "^ctoria,  c.  62.  An  Act  to  oontinne  nntil  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1841|  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  to  extend  the  Proviaions  of  an 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  for  the  more 
effectual  Government  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto.     [7th  August,  1840.] 

1842.  6  and  6  Victoria,  c.  36.  An  Act  fo^  regulating  the  Sale  of 
Waste  Land  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian 
Colonies.     [22nd  June,  1842.] 

1842.  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  107.    An  Act  for  regelating  the  Carriage 

of  Passengers  in  Merchant  Vessels.    [  1 2th  August,  1842.] 

1843.  6  Victoria,  c.  22.    An  Act  to  authorise  the  Legislatures  of 

certain  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Colonies  to  pass  Laws  for  the 
admission,  in  certain  cases,  of  Unsworn  Testimony  in 
Civil  and  Criminal  Proceedings,     [dlst  May,  1843.] 

1846.  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  42.  An  Act  to  authorize  a  Loan  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
[3rd  August,  1846.] 

1846.  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  382.  An  Act  to  grant  certain  powers 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company.     [18th  August,  1846.] 

1846.  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  82.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
present  Session  for  authorizing  a  Loan  from  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  to  the  New  Zealand  Company.  [26th 
August,  1846.] 

1846.  9  and  10  Victoria,  o.  103.    An  Act  to  make  further  provision 

for  the  Government  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands.  [28th 
August,  1846.] 

1847.  10  and  1 1  Victoria,  c.  103.    An  Act  to  amend  the  Passen- 

gers' Act,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  the  Carriage 
of  Passengers  by  Sea.     [22nd  July,  1847.] 

1847.  10  and  11  Victoria,  c.  112.    An  Act  to  promote  Colonization 

in  New  Zealand,  and  to  authorize  a  Loan  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company.     [23rd  July,  1847.] 

1848.  11  Victoria,  c.  5.    An  Act  to  suspend  for  Five  Years  the 

operation  of  certain  parts  of  an  Act  of  the  tenth  year  of 
her  present  Mi^esty,  for  making  fiirther  provision  for  the 
Government  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands,  and  to  make 
other  provision  in  lieu  thereof.     [7th  March,  1848.] 

PARLIAMENTABY  PAPERS. 

1835.  Correspondence  respecting  an  Expedition  for  the  Recovery 

of  British  Subjects  detained  by  the  Natives.    No.  585. 

1836.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Disposal  of  Lauds  in 

British  Colonies.  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
1st  August,  1836.    No  512. 
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1836.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Aborigines.    Sir  T.  F.  Bux- 

ton in  the  Chair.    Aagost,  1836.    No.  538. 

1837.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Aborigines.     Sir  T.  F.  Bux- 

ton in  the  Chair.    26th  June,  1837.    No.  425. 

1838.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 

State  of  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  Earl  of  Devon  in 
the  Chair.    No.  680. 

1838.  Bill  for  the  Provisional  Goyemment  of  British  Settlements 

in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  Prepared  and  brought  in 
by  the  Honourable  Francis  Baring  and  Sir  George  Sinclair. 
Ist  June,  1838. 

1839.  Treasury  Minute  sanctioning  an  advance  out  of  the  Bevenues 

of  New  South  Wales  for  a  Consul  to  New  Zealand.  No. 
460. 

1840.  Commissions  appointing  T.  F.  Elliot  and  B.  Torrens,  Esqs., 

and  the  Honourable  Edward  E.  Villiers,  Colonial  Land 
and  Emigration  Commissioners.    No.  35. 

1840.  Vessels  cleared  out  in  1838  and  1839.    No.  107. 

1840.  Despatches  from  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  relative 
to  New  Zealand.    No.  560. 

1840.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Petition  of  the  Merchants 
and  Bankers  of  the  City  of  London  respecting  the  Coloni- 
zation of  New  Zealand.  Lord  Eliot  in  the  Chair.  3rd 
August,  1840.     No.  582. 

1840.  Beport  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840.    No.  613. 

1840.  Correspondence  relative  to  New  Zealand  flrom  1st  December, 

1838,  to  18th  March,  1840.     [No.  238.] 

1841.  Correspondence  relative  to  New  Zealand  from  9th  February, 

1840,  to  3id  May,  1841.    No.  311. 

1842.  Laws  and  Ordinances  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 

New  Zealand,  4  and  5  Victoria,  1841.    No.  61. 
1842.  Bill  for  regulating  the  Survey  and  Sales  of  Land  belonging 

to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand. 

Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  G.  W. 

Hope.    22ud  March,  1842.    No.  124. 
1842.  Papers  respecting  the  Debt  due  by  the  Government  of  New 

Zealand  to  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.    No.  408. 
1842.  Estimated  Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of  New  Zealand  for  one 

Tear.    No.  403. 
1842.  General  Beport  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, 30th  July,  1842.     No.  567. 
1842.  Estimated  Bevenue  and  Expenditure  of  New  Zealand  for  one 

Year,  commencing  2nd  May,  1841.    No.  568. 
1842.  Correspondence  relative  to  New  Zealand  from  18th  May, 

1841,  to  5th  August,  1842,  together  with  a  Betum   of 

Government  Land  Sales.    No.  569. 
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184d.  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Colony  of 

New  Zealand  fh>m  2nd  May  to  dlst  December,  1841. 

No.  583. 
1843.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  New  Zealand  Estimates.    No. 

134. 
1843.  Bill  to  authorize  Unsworn  Testimony  in  the  Colonies.    No. 

164. 
1843.  Correspondence  relative  to  Emigration,  and  to  the  Sale  of 

Colonial  Lands.    No.  823. 

1843.  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 

missioners.     23rd  August,  1843.    No.  621. 

1844.  Laws  and  Ordinances  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 

New  Zealand,  5  Victoria,  1841-42.    No.  61. 

1844.  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 
missioners.   2nd  April,  1844.     No.  178. 

1844.  Return  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
Tears  1840-42;  also,  of  Population,  Ships,  Customs, 
Duties,  and  Charges  of  Collection,  in  1841  and  1842  (in 
continuation  of  No.  583,  of  Session  1842).    No.  328. 

1844.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  New  Zealand.  Viscount 
Howick  in  the  Chair.     23rd  July,  1844.     No.  556. 

1844.  Abstract  of  Colonial  Blue-Books  for  the  Year  1842,  and  of 
Military  and  Naval  Expenditure  for  the  Colonies  in  1843. 
No."  6C8. 

1844.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 

to  Lord  Stanley  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  New  Zealand. 
No.  641. 

1845.  Despatches  from  Lord  Stanley  to  Governor  Fitzroy,  dated 

respectively  13th  and  17th  August,  1844.     No.  1. 

1845.  Return  of  the  Date  at  which  each  Colony  or  Foreign  Posses- 
sion of  the  British  Crown  was  captured,  ceded,  or  settled ; 
its  Population,  Government,  Exports,  Imports,  and  Vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  Year  1842.     No.  49. 

1845.  Letters  from  Mr.  Willoughby  Shortland,  late  acting  Governor 
of  New  Zealand ;  and  from  Mr.  James  Busby,  late  British 
Resident.    No.  108. 

1845.  Correspondence  respecting  Debentures,  Taxes,  and  the  Sale 
of  Land  by  the  Natives.    No.  131. 

1845.  Fifth  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners.     20th  March,  1845.    No.  [617.] 

1845.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Manakau  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany.   No.  245. 

1845.  Return  of  all  Claims  for  Land  preferred  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Land  Claims  in  New  Zealand,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  persons  who  werey  in  1838,  Missionaries,  (latechists, 
or  Schoolmasters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  also, 
of  all  Claims  for  Land  other  than  those  included  in  the 
above.    No.  246. 
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1845.  Despatches  from  the  Ooyernor  of  New  Zealand  from  I8di 
April  to  16th  September,  1844  (in  continaation  of  No.  131 ). 
No.  247, 

1845.  Account  of  Grants,  Endowments,  and  Appropriations  made 
for  the  purpose  of  Elelig^ous  Instructinn  or  of  Education  in 
the  Colonies  for  the  Years  1840, 1841,  and  1842.  (No.  176.) 

1845.  Correspondence  between  Lord  Stanley  and  the  New  Zealand 
Company  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  Proprietary  GoTem- 
ment  in  New  Zealand.    No.  357. 

1845.  Despatches  from  the  GoYemor  of  New  Zealand  from  the  16th 
September  to  the  19th  December,  1844  (in  continuation  of 
No.  247).    No.  369. 

1845.  Returns  relating  to  Claims  to  Land  in  New  Zealand,  Pre- 
emption of  Land,  &c.  See.    No.  378. 

J  845.  Correspondence  between  the  Goyemment  and  the  New  Zea* 
land  Company  between  the  19th  June  and  the  6th  July, 

1844.  No.  517.— I. 

1845.  Correspondence  relative  to  an  Attack  on  the  British  Settle- 
ment at  the  Bay  of  Islands  by  the  Natiyes  of  New  Zealand. 
No.  517.— II. 

1845.  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  Colonial  Accounts.  Dr. 
Bowring  in  the  Chair.     17th  July,  1845.    No.  520. 

1845.  Betum  of  Agents  for  the  Colonies  at  present  acting  in  Great 
Britain,  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
No.  623. 

1845.  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  for  regulating  the  Sale  of  Waste  Lands 
belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  management  thereof. 
Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hope  and  Mr. 
Bingham  Baring.    8th  August,  1845.    Nob.  605,  645. 

1845.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  Zealand.    No.  660. 

1845.  Letter  from  Lord  Ingestre  to  Lord  Stanley  on  the  24ih  July, 

1845,  and  the  Reply,  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company.    No.  661. 

1846.  Sixth  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and 

Emigration  Commissioners.    30th  April    .    .  No.  [706.] 
1846.  Bill  to  authorize  New  Zealand  Loan     ....  No.  435. 
1846.  Bill  to  make  farther  provision  for  New  Zealand 

Government No.  623. 

1846.  New  Zealand  Loan  Act  Amendment  Bill    .     .    .  No.  624. 
1846.  Return  respecting  H.  S.  Chapman,  Esq.,  (New 

Zealand) No.    63. 

1846.  Papers  respecting  Land   Claims   (with  Plans) 

New  Zealand No.  203. 

1846.  Correspondence  relative  to  a  Loan  in  aid  of  New 

Zealand No.  271. 
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1846.  Further  Correspondence  relative  to  New  Zealand  No.  887. 
1846.  Farther  Papers  relative  to  New  Zealand  (with  a 

Plan) No.  448. 

1846.  Further  Papers  relative  to  New  Zealand  (with  a 

Plan) No.  690. 

1846.  Correspondence  respecting  Mr.  Halswell,  New 

Zealand No.  722. 

18^.  Correspondence  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Grey, 

New  Zealand No.  [712.] 

1847.  Seventh  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and 

Emigration  Commissioners.    30th  April    .     .  No.  [809.] 
1847.  Bill   (No.  2.)  to  promote  Colonization  in  New 

Zealand No.  638. 

1847.  Correspondence  with  Governor  Grey     ....  No.  [763.] 

1847.  Correspondence  with  Governor  Grey     ....  No.  [837.] 
1847-8.  Further  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  New 

Zealand No.  641. 

1847-8.  Correspondence  with  Governor  Grey       .    .    .  No.  [892,1 

1847-8.  Further  Correspondence No.  [899.J 

1847-8.  Bill  to  suspend  Act  respecting  New  Zealand 

Government No.    31. 

1848.  Further  Papers  relative  to  New  Zealand,  presented 

hy  command,  September,  1848,  in  continuation 
of  Papers  presented  January,  June,  and  De- 
cember, 1847,  and  February,  1848. 
1848.  Eighth  General  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and 
Emigration  Commissioners.    30th  April. 

Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  there  have  fi-equently 
appeared  articles  on  New  Zealand  in  Simmond^s  Colonial  Magazine, 
the  Colonial  QazettCf  The  TimeSf  Chronicle,  and  other  morning 
and  evening  papers. 

Maps  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  many  of  the  Harbours  and  Districts 
separately,  have  been  published  by  Wyld,  of  Charing- cross,  Arrow- 
smith,  of  Soho-square,  and  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Comhill.  Many 
of  Wyld's  maps  and  charts  are  very  inaccurate.  Airowsmith's  last 
map  is  by  far  the  most  authentic  and  recent  yet  produced.  The 
publications  of  Smith  and  Elder,  chiefly  of  separate  districts  in  the 
Southern  Settlements,  are  published  for  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
from  their  official  snrteys. 
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